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nineteentli  century  will  be  for  ever  memorable  in  the 

of  African  discovery.     The  mystery  which  for  ages 

over  the  interior  of  the  great  continent  has  been  in  a 

ire  dispelled.     Equatorial  Africa  especially  no  longer 

as  a  blank  in  our  maps.      Many  of  its  countries  and 

divisions  have  been  laid  down  with  tolerable  certainty, 

die  positions  of  some  of  its  rivers  and  mountains  partial!}' 

but   the  great  lake  discoveries  more  than  any  other 

excited  tbe  wonder  and  admiration  of  Europe.     All  our 

"ved  ideas  of  the  interior  of  the  great  continent  have 

rerersed ;    for    regions   which    were    supposed    to   be   a 

of  everlasting  drought,    under  the   perpetual,   unclouded 

of  a  vertical  sun,  have  been  found  to  be  refreshed  with 

Lt  showers,   irrigated  by  perennial  streams,  and  teeming 

inhabitants.     The  further  discovery  of  stupendous  moun- 

III  crowned  with  eternal  snow,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 

',  added  greatly  to  the  surprise  of  geographers ;  and  as  a 

to  an  unexampled  series  of  brilliant  discoveries,  the  Nile 

ik  confidently  said  to   have   at  last   revealed   its  mysterious 

Mtsins,  and  the  secret  of  ages  to  be  disclosed. 

Hiese  important  geographical  discoveries  have  chiefly  been 

Mk  from  the  eastern  coast.     The  missionaries  Krapf  and  Reb- 

han,  whose  station  was  at  Mombas,  a  few  leagues  to  the  cast  of 

Huibar,   although  they  did  not  greatly  enlarge  our  knowledge 

Ifthe  interior,  yet  were  the  precursors  of  Burton  and  Speke 

ftdiose  more  extensive  explorations,  the  results  of  which  have  so 
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6  lAviagstone's  Zamberi  and  its  Tributaries. 

to  the  wings,  and  evidently  retard  his  flight,  for  at  other  times  he 
flies  so  quick  that  no  boy  oonld  hit  him  with  a  stone.  The  natives 
can  kill  a  hare  by  throwing  a  club,  and  make  good  running  shots, 
but  no  one  ever  struck  a  night  jar  in  common  dress,  though  in  the 
evening  twilight  they  settle  close  to  one's  feet.  What  may  be  the 
object  of  the  flight  of  the  male  bird  being  retarded  we  cannot  telL 
The  males  alone  possess  these  feathers,  and  only  for  a  time.' 

The  honey-guide  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  for  its  intel- 
ligence of  all  die  African  birds  : — 

'  How  is  it  that  every  member  of  its  family  has  learned  that  all  iften, 
white  or  black,  are  fond  of  honey !  The  instant  the  Uttle  fellow  gets 
a  glimpse  of  a  man,  he  hastens  to  greet  him  with  the  hearty  invitation 
to  come  to  a  bees'-hive  and  take  some  honey.  He  flies  pn  in  the 
proper  direction,  perches  on  a  tree,  and  looks  back  to  see  if  you  are 
following ;  then  on  to  another  and  another,  until  he  guides  you  to  the 
spot.  If  you  do  not  accept  his  first  invitation  he  follows  you  with 
pressing  importunities,  quite  as  anxious  to  lure  the  stranger  to  the 
bees'-hive  as  other  birds  are  to  draw  him  away  from  their  own  nests. 
Except  while  on  the  march,  our  men  were  sure  to  accept  the  invitation, 
and  manifested  the  same  by  a  peculiar  responsive  whistle,  meaning,  as 
they  said,  "  All  right,  go  ahead ;  we  are  coming."  The  bird  never 
deceived  them,  but  always  guided  them  to  a  hive  of  bees,  though  some 
had  but  little  honey  in  store.' 

Equally  remarkable  in  its  intelligence  is  the  bird  that  guards 
the  buffalo  and  rhinoceros : — 

'  The  grass  is  often  so  tall  and  dense  that  one  oould  go  close  up 
to  these  animals  quite  unpcrceived ;  but  the  guardian  bird,  sitting  on 
the  beast,  sees  the  approach  of  danger,  flaps  its  wings  and  screams, 
which  causes  its  bul%  charge  to  ru&h  off  from  a  foe  he  has  neither 
seen  nor  heard  ;  for  his  reward  the  vigilant  little  watcher  has  the  pick 
of  the  parasites  of  his  £ftt  friend.' 

The  Portuguese  possess  two  stations  or  forts  on  the  Zambesi — 
one  at  Senna,  the  other  at  Tette  ;  but  it  appears  that  they  hold 
both  of  these  positions  rather  by  sufferance  than  by  the  prestige 
of  their  name  or  by  their  power  in  Africa,  for  they  are  said  to 
pay  a  species  of  black-mail  in  the  form  of  presents  of  beads  and 
brass  wire  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  for  permission  to  reside 
in  the  country ;  nor  do  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  Portu- 
guese settlements  appear  to  compensate  the  cost  of  their  main- 
tenance. The  natural  resources  of  the  district  are  nevertheless 
very  great.  Indigo  grows  wild  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
streets  of  Tette  are  overgrown  with  the  plant  as  with  a  weed. 
The  sugar-cane  thrives  admirably  almost  in  a  wild  state.  Caou- 
tchouc and  columba-root*  are  found  in  abundance.     Iron  ore  is 

*  U8«d  tsteniively  as  a  mordant  for  ooloon* 

extensively 
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extensively  worked  by  the  natives,  and  excellent  coal  might  be 
obtained  in  abundance^  one  seam  which  was  seen  cropping  out 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  measuring  twenty-five  feet  in  thick- 
ness. At  one  period  the  produce  of  the  gold-washings  on  the 
Zambesi  was  considerable,  but  its  tributaries  have  never  been 
*'  prospected/  nor  has  any  but  the  rudest  machinery  been  yet 
used. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  last  expe- 
dition, after  the  discovery  of  the  great  Nyassa  Lake,  is  the 
exploration  of  the  river  Shire,*  the  great  northern  tributary  of 
the  Zambesi,  which  it  joins  at  about  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
aea.  The  Portuguese  are  said  to  have  known  nothing  of  this 
stream,  nor,  it  is  believed^  was  the  Shire  ever  before  ascended 
by  Europeans :  certainly  the  existence  of  the  lake  Shirwa, 
situated  not  far  from  the  river's  bank,  had  never  even  been 
heard  of  by  them.  The  natives  here  were  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  white  men ;  and  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
exploring  party,  the  men  were  excessively  timid,  the  women 
fled  into  the  huts  and  closed  the  doors,  and  even  the  hens 
took  wing  and  left  their  chickens  in  dismay.  After  ascending 
the  river  for  a  hundred  miles,  the  further  progress  of  the 
party  was  arrested  by  cataracts,  which  Dr.  Livingstone  named 
after  the. President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society;  but  it 
was  not  deemed  prudent  by  the  exploring  party  on  their  first 
risit  to  push  their  explorations  beyond  the  Murchison  Cataracts. 

A  second  excursion  up  the  Shire  was  made  in  1859,  when 
the  natives  were  less  alarmed,  and  Chibisa,  the  chief  of  the 
most  important  of  the  tribes,  at  once  entered  into  friendly 
negotiations,  evincing  great  intelligence,  shrewdness  and  good 
feeling.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  divine  ordination  of 
royalty.  He  was,  he  said,  but  a  common  man  when  his  father 
died ;  but  directly  after  he  succeeded  to  his  high  office,  he  was 
conscious  of  power  passing  into  his  head  and  down  his  back  ;  he 
felt  it  enter,  and  then  he  knew  that  he  was  a  chief  possessed  of 
wisdom  and  clothed  with  authority. 

Leaving  their  steamer,  Drs.  Livingstone  and  Kirk,  with  a 
party  of  natives,  then  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  lake  Shirwa, 
which  they  found  to  be  a  considerable  body  of  bitter  and 
slightly  brackish  water,  abounding  in  fish,  crocodiles,  and  hip- 
popotami. This  lake,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  has  no 
outlet,  although  thirty  miles  in  breaddi  and  sixty  in  length.  Its 
elevation  above  the  sea  was  found  to  be  about  1800  feet.  It  is 
separated  from  the  great  lake  Nyassa  by  a  spit  of  land,  over 

*  Pronounced  Shirref* 

which 
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which  it  is  probable  that  the  surplus  water  of  the  Shirwa  runs 
(luring  floods. 

The  river  Shiie  is  narrower  than  the  Zambesi,  but  deeper  and 
more  easily  navigated,  possessing  a  channel  of  not  less  than  Ave  feet 
at  all  seasons  for  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  drains  an  exceedingly  fertile  valley  flanked  by  finely-wooded 
hills.  The  stream  in  some  places  runs  like  a  mill-race  with  a 
water-power  sufiicient  to  turn  all  the  mills  in  Great  Britain. 
Nowhere  in  his  travels  did  Dr.  Livingstone  observe  so  large  an 
extent  and  so  high  a  degree  of  cultivation.  Maize,  yams,  hemp, 
pumpkins,  sweet-potatoes,  peas,  sugar-cane,  lemons,  ginger, 
tobacco,  and  cotton  abounded,  and  the  capability  of  the  country 
for  the  production  of  cotton  can,  he  thinks,  scarcely  be  ex- 
aggerated. From  the  samples  sent  to  Manchester  it  has  been 
pronounced  to  be  of  the  finest  quality,  and  300  lbs.  of  clean 
cotton-wool  were  purchased  for  less  than  a  penny  per  pound ; 
and  it  appears  that  free  labour  is  as  easily  to  be  procured  as  in  any 
country  in  the  world.  The  discovery  of  this  rich  and  densely- 
peopled  district,  with  its  fine  navigable  river,  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  the  results  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  enterprise. 
^  We  have  opened,'  he  says,  in  a  despatch  addressed  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  *a  cotton  and  sugar  district  of  great  and  un- 
known extent,  and  which  really  seems  to  afford  reasonable 
prospect  of  great  commercial  benefit  to  our  own  country  ;  it 
presents  facilities  for  commanding  a  large  section  of  the  slave- 
market  on  the  coast,  and  offers  a  fair  hope  of  its  suppression  by 
lawful  commerce.' 

The  basin  of  the  Shire  is  characterised  by  a  series  of  terraces, 
the  first  being  below  the  Murchison  Falls,  the  second  a 
plateau  two  thousand,  and  the  third  three  thousand  feet  in 
altitude,  it  must  therefore  possess  a  considerable  variety  of 
climate,  but  cotton  is  extensively  cultivated  on  all  the  terraces, 
and  the  population  was  everywhere  observed  to  be  engaged  in 
picking,  cleaning,  or  spinning  it  As  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  cotton  cultivation  of  the  former  Slave  States  of  America 
will  ever  revive  under  a  system  of  free  labour,  any  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  districts  where  a  material  so  essential 
for  maintaining  our  manufacturing  pre-eminence  can  be  easily 
and  cheaply  produced  becomes  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  people  have  no  cattle,  but  the  quantity  of  wild  animals 
is  prodigious,  and  enormous  herds  of  elephants  roam  over  the 
marshes  and  plains. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  elevated  plateaux  of  the  Shire  valley 
that  the  enterprise  known  as  the  Universities'  Mission  had  its 
first   station,  and   here   was   the   residence  of  England's   first 
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niissianary  Bi&hop,  the  lamented  Mackenzie,  The  remains  of 
one  of  the  most  devoted  of  English  Churchmen  lie  buried  under 
the  shade  of  one  of  the  giants  of  the  African  forest  and  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  rippling  waters  of  the  Sliiri;.  Taking  a 
fabe  estimate  of  the  duties  of  bis  position,  he  unhappily  gave 
ftn  active  armed  support  to  a  tribe  which  had  been  attacked 
by  another  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it  to  slavery,  and  he 
thuj  engaged  in  a  native  war,  converting  a  religious  mission, 
tlie  object  of  which  was  simply  to  instruct  and  civilise  by 
Christian  precept  and  example,  into  an  association  for  the 
forcible  liberation  of  slaves.  The  country  %vas>  as  it  after- 
wards proved,  altogether  nnsuited  for  a  missionary  experiment 
such  as  that  projectetl  by  the  Universities,  being  in  a  chronic 
Jiate  of  warfare  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  slave- 
;tllde;  and  the  expedition  was^  after  undergoing  many  priva- 
"*  I  and  much  suffering,  very  properly  withdrawn  some  months 
the  lamented  death  of  Bishop  Mackenzie  by  fever  and  the 
loss  of  other  valuable  lives. 

The  discovery  of  the  great  Lake  Nyassfi  would  alone  place 
Dn  Livingstone  high  in  the  rank  of  African  explorers.  It 
would  have  been  first  reached  by  Captain  Burton  if  he  had 
n*>t  been  misled  by  erroneous  information ;  for,  Imving  been 
told  by  some  natives  that  the  lake  which  he  was  directed  by 
hl£  instructions  to  seek  was  of  inconsiderable  dimensions^  he 
illered  his  course  from  west  to  north-west j  and  thus  came 
Bpon  the  Lake  Tanganyika  instead.  The  journey  to  the  Nyassa 
was  effected  by  an  overland  march  of  twenty  days  from  the 
Shire,  The  southern  end  of  the  Nyassa  extends  to  14^  25' 
sciuth  latitude.  The  stay  made  at  the  lake  on  the  first  visit 
of  the  travellers  was  short;  it  was  found  to  be  in  the  very 
centre  of  a  district  which  supplies  the  markets  of  the  coast 
With  slaves.  A  second  visit  to  the  lake  was  made  in  the 
following  year.  The  length  of  the  Nyassa  was  found  to  be 
two  hundred  miles  and  its  breadth  about  fifty.  It  is  liable  to 
sadden  and  violent  storms,  in  one  of  which  the  travellers  were 
m^rly  shipwrecked.  The  difference  of  Its  level  throughout  the 
year  is  only  three  feet  although  it  receives  the  waters  of  five 
rivers  on  its  western  side.  The  principal  affluent  is  believed  to 
\m  at  its  nor  them  extremity. 

Never  before  in  Africa  had  the  travellers  seen  anything 
Uka  the  dense  population  on  tlie  shores  of  the  Nyassa. 
Ta wards  the  southern  end  there  was  ob sensed  an  almost  unbroken 
eliain  of  villagesj  crowds  assembled  to  ga^e  at  the  novel  spec- 
taete  of  a  boat  under  sailj  and  whenever  the  party  landed  they 
I jn  mediately  surrounded  by   men,   women,  and   children, 
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all  anxious  to  see  the  '  chirombo,'  or  wild  animals,  feed ;  the 
arrival  of  white  men  in  one  of  the  villages  of  the  Njassa  exciting 
much  the  same  kind  of  interest  as  that  occasioned  by  the  presence 
of  the  hippopotamus  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  people 
were,  however,  on  the  whole  inoffensive,  only  lifting  slily  the 
edges  of  the  tent,  as  boys  do  the  curtains  of  a  travelling  menagerie 
at  home,  and  exclaiming  ^  chirombo!  chirombo  I '  i.  e.  wild  beasts 
fit  to  be  eaten. 

The  care  bestowed  on  the  graves  of  the  dead  in  the  villages 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nyassa  indicates  an  amount  of  sentiment 
scarcely  to  be  expected  in  regions  so  remote  from  civilisation. 
The  burying-grounds  were  found  well  arranged  and  protected ; 
wide  and  neat  paths  were  made  through  them,  and  grand  old  fig- 
trees  threw  their  wide-spreading  branches  over  the  last  resting- 
places  of  the  dead.  The  graves-  of  the  sexes  were  distinguished 
by  the  various  implements  or  utensils  which  their  occupants  had 
used  in  their  different  employments  during  life ;  but  they  were  all 
broken.  A  piece  of  fishing-net  or  a  broken  paddle  told  that  a 
fisherman  slept  beneath.  The  graves  of  women  were  marked  by 
the  wooden  mortar  and  heavy  pestle  used  in  pounding  corn,  or  by 
the  basket  in  which  the  meal  is  sifted,  and  all  had  placed  over 
them  fractured  calabashes  and  pots  signifying  that  the  need  of 
daily  food  was  at  an  end  for  ever. 

The  courtesy  which  we  denominate  good  breeding  was  con- 
spicuous in  some  of  the  chiefs  of  this  district.  A  black  potentate 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nyassa,  whom  the  travellers  found  in  his 
stockade,  behaved  ^  like  a  gentleman,'  not  only  presenting  hand- 
some presents  of  food,  but,  pointing  to  his  iron  bracelet,  richly 
inlaid  with  copper,  inquired,  *  Do  they  wear  such  things  in  your 
country?'  and,  on  being  told  that  they  were  unknown,  imme- 
diately took  it  from  his  arm  and  presented  it  to  Dr.  Livingstone, 
the  wife  doing  the  same  with  hers. 

The  natives  of  Africa  have  not  generally  been  found  deficient 
in  the  virtue  of  industry  in  their  own  country.  In  all  the  districts 
traversed  by  the  exploring  party  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
indicated  general  and  careful  industry.  ^  I  came  out  here,'  said 
Bishop  Mackenzie,  '  to  teach  these  people  agriculture,  but  I  find 
they  know  far  more  about  it  than  I  do.'  The  taste  for  husbandry, 
indeed,  was  found  to  be  universal,  and  men,  women,  and 
boys  were  all  eager  to  work  for  hire.  In  illustration  of  this  an 
incident  is  related  characteristic  not  only  of  the  disposition  of 
the  people  to  labour,  but  of  their  eagerness  to  obtain  European 
clothing.  One  of  the  exploring  party,  who  possessed  an  old 
tattered  pair  of  trousers,  purchased  with  one  of  its  legs  the  services 
of  a  man  to  carry  a  heavy  load  for  a  whole  day ;  on  the  second 
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day  another  man  was  hired  for  the  other  leg  ;  and  the  remainder 
o(  the  garment,  including  the  buttons,  secured  the  services  of 
another  for  a  third.  The  £^ility  of  the  country  renders  agricul- 
tural toil  extremely  light,  and  ^e  task  of  subsistence  is  a  very 
esLSj  one. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  tools  is  the  staple  industry  of  the 
highlands  of  the  Nyassa.  Every  village  had  its  smelting-house, 
charcoal-burners,  and  blacksmiths,  who  made  the  bracelets 
and  anklets  in  general  use.  British  iron  is  held  in  no  esteem, 
and  is  pronounced  ^  rotten/  Samples  of  hoes  from  the  Nyassa 
district  have  been  pronounced  in  Birmingham  to  be  nearly  equal 
to  the  best  Swedish  iron,  and  the  metal  was  found  to  be  of  so 
high  a  quality  that  an  Enfield  rifle  was  made  from  it.  In  the 
villages  round  the  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyassa,  and  in  other 
places,  pottery  is  also  manufactured. 

The  social  and  political  state  of  the  country  visited  by  Dr. 
Livingstone  and  his  party  in  those  districts  where  the  slave-trade 
had  not  penetrated,  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  and  to  the  eastern  region  traversed  by  Burton  and 
Speke.  The  Makololo  appear  to  have  been  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  region  of  the  Zambesi.  Polygamy  is 
universal  in  this  part  of  Africa,  and  the  institution  is  warmly 
approved  by  the  women.  On  being  told  that  a  man  in  England 
coold  have  but  one  wife,  they  always  exclaimed  that  they  should 
not  like  to  live  in  such  a  country,  nor  could  they  understand 
how  English  ladies  could  tolerate  the  custom.  Yet  its  practical 
efiect  is  to  give  a  monopoly  of  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the 
country  to  those  who  can  afTord  to  purchase  them.  The  wealthy 
old  men,  therefore,  marry  all  the  pretty  girls,  and  the  young 
men  who  have  no  property  must  either  abstain  from  matrimony 
altogether,  or  foe  content  with  such  wives  as  possess  no  personal 
attiactians.  The  husbands,  however,  seem  to  be  considerably 
henpecked.  The  travellers,  endeavouring  to  purchase  a  goat, 
had  nearly  concluded  the  bargain,  when  a  wife  came  forward 
and  said  to  her  husband,  *  You  appear  as  if  you  were  unmarried, 
selling  a  goat  indeed  without  consulting  your  wife !  What  sort 
of  a  man  are  you  ? '  The  party  tried  to  induce  the  crest-fallen 
husband  to  pluck  up  a  little  spirit  and  to  conclude  the  bargain. 
*  No,  no,'  he  exclaimed,  '  it  is  bad  enough  as  it  is ;  I  have  already 
broaght  a  homet's-nest  about  my  ears  I '  '  We  have  known,'  say 
our  travellers,  *a  wife  order  a  husband  not  to  sell  a  fowl,  merely, 
as  we  supposed,  to  prove  to  us  that  she  had  the  upper  hand.' 

Notwithstanding  dieir  scanty  clothing,  there  seems  to,  be  a 
■atorai  sense  of  propriety  both  on  the  part  of  the  women  and 
neni  whidi  is  not  always  found  in  mon  civilised  countries* 
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*  We  frequently  observed,'  saj  the  travellers,  ^  that  the  Mom- 
gamja  women  are  very  particular  in  avoiding  any  spot  where 
men  are  supposed  to  be  bathing,  and  it  is  only  the  chance  of 
the  first  sight  of  the  white  skin  that  makes  them  forget  their 
good  manners ;  and  when  women  and  children  were  observed  in 
the  distance  washing  in  a  stream,  the  men  did  not  venture  to 
approach  until  they  had  first  asked  leave  to  pass.' 

The  Makololo  ladies,  having  maid-servants  to  wait  on  them 
and  perform  the  principal  part  of  the  household  work,  have 
abundance  of  leisure  which  they  are  at  a  loss  how  to 
employ.  The  men  wickedly  aver  that  their  two  principal  modes 
of  killing  time  are  sipping  beer  and  smoking  bang  or  Indian 
hemp.  The  husbands  indulge  freely  in  these  pastimes,  but  they 
do  not  like  their  wives  to  follow  their  example,  and  many  of 
the  ^monsters'  positively  forbid  it  The  women  dress  well, 
wearing  a  species  of  kilt  and  mantle  and  a  profusion  of  bead  and 
brass  ornaments.  The  principal  wife  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
chiefs  wore  eighteen  heavy  brass  rings  on  each  leg  and  three  of 
copper  under  each  knee,  nineteen  brass  rings  on  her  left  arm 
and  eight  of  brass  and  copper  on  her  right,  together  with  a 
large  ivory  ring  above  each  elbow.  The  weight  of  the  rings 
seriously  impeded  her  gait ;  but  as  they  were  the  *  fashion,'  she 
disregarded  it  The  tyranny  of  fashion  is,  indeed,  as  irre- 
sistible in  the  high  circles  of  Africa  as  in  those  of  London  and 
Paris.  The  most  extraordinary  device  is  the  pelele — a  ring 
which  causes  the  upper  lip  to  project  two  inches  beyond  the 
tip  of  the  nose,  giving  to  the  moudi  the  elongation  and  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  duck's  bill.  No  woman  would  think  it 
becommg  to  appear  in  public  without  this  strange  appendage. 
If  told  that  it  makes  her  ugly,  she  will  reply,  'really,  it  is 
the  fashion.'  The  women  will  not  wear  beads,  however  pretty, 
that  are  not  of  the  latest  importation.  Plumpness  is  considered 
essential  to  beauty,  but  the  obesity  required  in  Uganda,  and  men- 
tioned by  Captain  Speke,  would  be  considered  vulgar.  The 
caprices  of  fashion  are  nowhere  more  remarkably  displayed  than 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  hair.  Some  ladies  adopt  the  plan  of 
spreading  it  out  over  a  hoop,  which  thus  encircles  the  head,  like 
a  nimbus  round  the  head  of  the  Virgin — a  fashion  which  we 
have  not  yet  adopted  in  England,  but  from  which  our  ingenious 
coiffeurs  may  take  a  hint.  Others  supplement  their  own  by 
tying  behind  it  bundles  of  false  hair — a  fashion  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  England.  Some  plait  it  into  the  form  of  horns, 
and  sometimes  the  natural  hair  is  drawn  tightly  up  from  the 
forehead  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid.  The  passion  for  dying 
the  hair  red,  however,  is  confined  in  Africa  to  the  men,  who 
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pigments  to  give  it  that  fashionable  colour.  The  mtwt 
fcble  c^iiE^fs  always  at  first  set  their  faces  against  theae 
ices,  but  in  the  end  are  always  obliged  to  give  up  the 
ittieGipt  in  d^pair,  caodidly  acknowledging  that  fashion  and 
female  obstinacy  are  too  strong  for  them. 

The  religion  of  the  Zambesi  and  Nyassa  tribes  is  that  of  simple 
monotheism,  combined  with  a  belief  in  spirits  who  arc  supposed 
to  be  influenced  by  incantations  to  act  as  mediators.  There 
iflpesii  to  be  a  firm  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  sou!.  *  Their 
idm  of  moral  evil,'  Dr,  Livingstone  says,  '  differ  in  no  respect 
from  ours ;  but  they  consider  themselves  responsible  to  inferior 
btiugs  instead  of  to  the  Supreme/  Evil  speaking,  lying,  hatred, 
tod  disobedience  to  and  neglect  of  parents^  arc  said  to  have  Ixien 
ircognised  as  sinSj  as  well  as  theft,  murder,  and  adultery,  from 
tiie  earliest  times.  The  only  addition  which  could  Ije  made  by  a 
aiaiioimry  to  their  moral  code  is  the  rejection  of  polygamy* 
Ihere  is  a  general  belief  in  a  future  life.  '  AU  the  Africans,' 
»y  the  travellers,  Hhat  we  have  met  with  were  as  firmly  per- 
suaded of  their  future  existence  as  of  their  present ;'  but  it  does 
Mt  appear  that  they  entertain  a  belief  in  any  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments. 

Their  superstitions  are  rather  childish  than  degrading.  The 
leUef  in  magic  is  so  inherent  in  humanity  that  it  would  be  strange 
if  it  did  not  prevail  in  countries  where  the  human  intellect 
iBiy  he  said  to  be  still  in  an  almost  infantine  state.  There 
ue  trmces  of  serpent- worship^  and  little  images  are  suspended 
is  cbarms  in  the  huts  of  the  sick  and  dying.  When  a  man  has 
Itk  hair  cut  he  is  careful  to  burn  it,  or  to  bury  it  secretly,  lest 
kUing  into  the  hands  of  one  who  has  an  evil  eye,  it  shoukl  be 
Hied  as  a  charm  to  afflict  him  with  headache.  There  is  a  singular 
npentition  that  if  a  man  plants  coffee  he  will  never  be  happy 
agun^  and  no  nati^  e  can  be  induced  to  plant  a  mango  from  a 
tliat  if  he  did  he  ivould  speedily  die*  Rain-doctors  are 
The  travelling  party  more  than  once  got  into  trouble 

^pottuig  up  their  rain-gauge  which  was  thought  to  frighten 

Rj  the  clouds. 

That  reckless  disregard  of  human  life,  of  which  so  many  re- 

tntidents  are  recorded  by  Captain  Spekc  in  his  account  of 

a,  is  unknown  in  this  portion  of  Africa,  nor  does  the  rule 

the  native  chiefs,  however  despotic,  appear  to  be  crueL  The 
iirf«ficsice  for*  royalty'  is  universal,  and  the  savage  vagaries  of 
King  M*tesa  would  probably  have  led  to  his  own  decapitation 
bol  for  the  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  kings,  which  is  the  per- 
twlisi$  sentiment  of  the  people.  Divination  is  freely  practised, 
bol   fetjih    worship    is    unknown*      A    notion   not   micommon 
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among  uncivilized  people,  and  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  appears  to  prevail.  It  is  believed 
that  the  spirits  of  departed  chiefs  enter  into  lions,  which  are 
consequently  never  molested,  but,  when  met  with,  are  saluted 
by  the  clapping  of  hands.  The  most  singular  object  of  super- 
stitious dread  is  the  chameleon,  of  which  the  natives  enter- 
tain an  absolute  horror.  The  English  sailors  left  in  charge  of 
the  *  Pioneer,'  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Dr.  Livingstone, 
made  a  pet  of  one  of  these  harmless  little  creatures,  and  turned 
it  to  good  account.  Having  ascertained  the  market-price  of  pro- 
visions, they  paid  the  natives  that  and  no  more ;  if  the  traders 
refused  to  leave  the  ship  unless  a  larger  sum  was  given,  the 
chameleon  was  forthwith  brought  out  of  the  cabin  and  the  deck 
was  instantly  cleared.  Mechanism  of  all  kinds  appears  so 
wonderftil  that  it  is  naturally  attributed  to  supernatural  power. 
A  Portuguese  took  into  the  interior  an  assortment  of  cheap 
American  clocks  to  barter  for  ivory;  but  on  setting  them  au 
going  in  the  presence  of  a  chief,  he  became  so  alarmed  that  the 
unfortunate  trader  was  ordered  to  instantly  quit  the  country  and 
was  heavily  fined  for  his  indiscretion. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  the  world  in  which  game  of  all 
descriptions  is  so  abundant  as  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Zambesi 
and  of  the  Shire,  the  banks  of  which  absolutely  swarm  with 
antelopes,  waterbucks,  elephants,  buffaloes,  rhinoceroses,  wild 
pigs,  elands,  and  zebras ;  the  woods  are  full  of  guinea  fowl,  and 
the  rivers  abound  in  hippopotami.  Much  destruction  is  occa- 
sioned by  elephants  tearing  down  trees  with  their  trunks  in  the 
wantonness  of  their  strength  and  for  mere  amusement  It  is  no 
easy  task  to  bring  one  of  these  creatures  on  its  knees,  the  ball 
of  an  Enfield  rifle  usually  producing  as  little  impression  upon 
the  head  as  upon  an  iron  target,  only  making  the  unwieldy 
animal  flap  his  huge*  ears  and  trot  off  out  of  further  harm's  way. 
The  food  which  the  elephant  supplies  would  not  be  despised  . 
by  an  African  sportsman,  and  is  always  acceptable  in  a  country  i 
where  the  hunter  must  depend  chiefly  upon  his  rifle  for  his  daily  ' 
subsistence.  The  fore  foot,  cooked  in  the  native  manner,  waa 
pronounced  by  Dr.  Livingstone  excellent  A  hole  is  dug  in  the  ■ 
ground,  a  fire  is  made  in  it,  and,  when  the  oven  is  thoroughly 
heated,  the  foot  is  placed  in  it  and  covered  with  hot  ashes ;  a 
fire  is  then  made  above  it  and  kept  up  during  the  night,  and  a 
dish  will  be  ready  for  the  morning's  meal  which  would  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious  of  epicures.  Elephant's  trunk  and  tongue 
are  also  very  good  when  similarly  prepared.  *  Ehglish  sports- 
men,' Dr.  Livingstone  says,  *  although  first-rate  shots  at  home,  arc 
notorious  for  the  number  of  their  misses  on  first  trying  to  shoot 
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m  Africa,  EverytluDf  is  on  stieh  a  large  seale^  and  there  is  such 
(^lai^  of  briglit  sunlight,  that  some  time  is  required  to  enable 
to  judge  of  distances.  **  Is  it  wounded  ?  "  inquired:  a  gen- 
tlemait  of  bis  dark  attendant,  after  firing  at  an  antelope.  *'  Yes  ! 
the  ball  went  right  into  his  heart"  These  mortal  wounds  never 
prorii^  fata  I  ^  he  desired  a  friend,  who  understootl  the  language, 
lo  e^tain  to  the  man  that  he  preferred  the  truth  in  every  case, 
^  He  is  my  father/'  replied  the  natircj  ^  and  1  thought  he  would 
displeased  if  I  told  him  that  he  never  hits  at  all*' ' 
The  River  Shire  swarms  with  crocodiles,  and  the  travellers 
counted  sixtj-seven  of  these  hideous  reptiles  basking  on  one 
buiL  The  corpse  of  a  boy  floated  past  the  '  Pioneer,'  a  raon- 
itroiis  crocodile  rushed  at  it  with  the  speed  of  a  grey  hounds 
on^t  it  and  'shook  it  as  a  terrier  dog  would  a  rat,*  and  others 
isuDediateiy  dashed  at  the  body,  making  the  water  foam  by  the 
irtton  of  their  powerful  tail 3-  Women  are  constantly  seized 
fcy  these  creatures  while  drawing  water,  and  the  protection  of  a 
WQOe  is  required  to  keep  the  crocodiles  from  the  river^s  brink. 
Tfct  fttteiTipts  of  the  party  to  catch  any  of  the  reptiles  were  not 
f«fT  successful ;  although  ready  enough  to  take  the  bait,  they 
Isitencd  the  largest  iron  hooks  with  their  powerful  jaws  and  got 
t»ay. 

Periodical  droughts  seem  to  be  the  characteristic  of  every  part 
tf  Central  Africa  except  the  rainy  zone  of  the  equatorial  regioD- 
These  Ttsitations  pre\"ail  over  areas  of  from  one  to  three  hundred 
mtles.  I>r,  Lirin^stone's  inquiries  led  him  to  believe  that  from 
1(F  to  15^  south  latitude  they  may  be  expected  once  in  every  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  and  from  15^  to  20^  south  latitude,  once  in  every 
he  years.  Their  cause  is  unknown.  The  hills  are  generally 
dodied  with  trees  and  verdure  to  their  summits,  and  the  valleys^ 
«here  an  cultivated^  are  almost  choked  with  a  profuse  and  rank 
ngv-t&tion,  when  suddenly  lioth  hill  and  valley  present  the  appear- 
Ukix  of  having  been   scathed  by  fire,  the  grass  crumbles  into 

Ewder^  and  the  leaves  drop  discoloured  from  the  trees,  Dr, 
vingstono  draws  a  fearful  picture  of  the  ef^ts  of  one  of  these 
Eriodical  dK>ughts  on  the  population  of  a  district  affected  by  it. 
D  his  first  journey  up  the  Shire  to  the  Nyassa  he  passed  through 
m  popalous  aoxd  well-cultivated  country.  In  the  interval  between 
It  rad  Ms  return,  eighteen  months  afterwards,  a  drought  of  un- 
QsQuj  severity  had  occurred,  the  misery  occasioned  by  which  was 
aggm rated  by  a  slave-hunting  expedition  which  devastated  the 
coiiDtry  idtnost  as  much  as  the  drought  Instead  of  peaceful 
fiUigai  and  a  happy  population  there  was  scarcely  a  person  to 
1»  wtefL  The  inhabitants  generally  had  fled  from  their  human 
builesm  no  lesi  than  from  their  blighted  fields,  and  famine  had 
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destroyed  all  that  remained;  the  recently  dead  lay  imbariedy 
innumerable  corpses  which  th^  gorged  crocodiles  were  unable 
to  devour  ffdiiffed  dow1^'the  rivers,  human  skeletons  obstructed 
the  paths,  and  the  whole  country  presented  a  scene  of  appalling 
desolation.-    . 

The  tributaries  of  the  Zambesi  are  nearly  waterless  in  the  dry 
season.  The  Zungwe  was  traced  up  to  the  fopt  of  the  Batoka 
highlands,  which  the  travellers  ascended  to  the  height  of  3000 
feet,  obtaining  a  magnificent  panoramic  view  of  the  great  valley 
of  the  Zambesi,  iif  which  the  cultivated  portions  are  so  small  that 
the  country  appeared  to  be  nearly  all  forest  interspersed  with  a  few 
grassy  glades.  The  great  Falls  of  the  Zambesi,  to  which,  on  first 
visiting  them^in  1855,  Dr.  Livingstone  gave  the  name  of  the 
Victoria  Falls,  were  again  visited  on  his  second  expedition,  and 
he  is  thus  enq^bled  to  give  a  more  complete  description  of  them. 
They  constitute  without  question  the  most  wonderful  waterfall  in 
the  world.  The  native  name  is  Mosi-oa-tunya,  or  *  smoke  sound- 
ing.' Its  fame  had  been  far  diflused  in  Africa,  for  when  Dr. 
Livingstone  was  on  an  excursion  in  the  interior,  in  1851,  a 
chief,  who  resided  two  hundred  miles  from  the  Falls,  asked, 
*  Have  you  any  smoke  soundings  in  your  country  ? '  When  the 
river  is  in  flood,  the  columns  of  vapour,  resplendent  in  the 
morning  sun  with  double  and  sometimes  triple  rainbows,  are 
visible  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  They  are  caused  by  a  sudden 
compression  of  the  water  falling  into  a  narrow  wedge-like  fissure. 
The  Fall  must  have  originated  in  an  earthquake  which  produced 
a  deep  transverse  crack  across  the  river's  bed — a  mass  of  hard 
basaltic  rock — and  which  is  prolonged  from  the  left  bank  for 
thirty  or  forty  miles.  The  description  of  this  magnificent  cas- 
cade, so  unique  in  its  character,  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

'  It  is  rather  a  hopeless  task  Iq  endeavour  to  convey  an  idea  of  it  in 
words,  since  as  was  remarked  on  the  spot,  an  accomplished  painter, 
even  by  a  number  of  views,  could  but  impart  a  faint  impression  of  the 
glorious  scene.  The  prol)^ble  mode  of  its  formation  may,  perhaps, 
help  to  the  conception  of  its  peculiar  shape.  Niagara  has  been  formed 
by  a  wearing  back  of  the  rock  over  which  the  river  falls ;  and  during 
a  long  course  of  ages,  it  has  gradually  receded,  and  left  a  broad,  deep, 
and  pretty  straight  trough  in  front  It  goes  on  wearing  back  daily, 
and  may  yet  discharge  the  lakes  from  which  its  river — the  St. 
Lawrence — flows.  But  the  Victoria  Falls  have  been  formed  by  a 
crack  right  across  the  river,  in  the  hard,  black  basaltic  rock  which  there 
formed  &e  bed  of  the  Zambesi.  The  lips  of  the  crack  are  still  quite 
sharp,  save  about  three  feet  of  the  edge  over  which  the  river  rolls. 
The  walls  go  sheer  down  from  the  lips  without  any  projecting  crag, 
or  symptom  of  stratification  or  dislocation.  When  the  mighty  rift 
occmTed  no  change  of  level  took  place  in  the  two  parts  of  the  bed  of 
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aver  ihiis  i«iit  asimder,  consequently  in  coming  down  th©  river  to 
Islaiid,  tlie  water  suddenly  disai^pear^,  and  we  eeo  tlie  opjiosite 
*  tlie  deft,  with  grass  and  trees  growing  where  once  the  river 
,  on  the  same  level  as  that  part  of  its  bed  on  which  wo  Bail.  The 
ciBck  1*1,  ia  leogtb,  a  few  yards  more  thoa  tho  breadth  of  the 
which  by  meftBorement  we  found  to  bo  a  little  over  1860 
,  imt  this  nnmbor  wo  resolved  to  retain  as  indicating  tho  year  in 
I  Hio  Fi^  was  for  tlie  first  time  cartful) j  oicamined.  Tho  main 
liere  mns  nearly  north  and  south,  and  the  ekffc  across  it  is 
mak  imd  west  Tho  depth  of  tho  rift  waa  measured  by  lowering 
,  lo  tilG  end  of  wliich  a  few  bnllete  and  a  foot  of  whito  cotton 
I  liBM  Mad ;  one  of  iis  lay  with  his  hoa*!  over  a  projecting  crag, 
!  w«ldied  tho  deeeending  calico,  till,  aftei-  his  companions  had  paid 
oiil  310  f<mt,  the  weight  rested  on  a  sloping  projection,  probably  fifty 
fei?i  from  the  water  below,  tho  actual  hotti>m  being  still  fini;hcr  down. 
The  white  cloth  now  appeared  tho  size  of  a  crown  piece  ;  on  measuring 
ikxt  width  of  this  deep  cleft  by  sextant,  it  was  found  at  Garden  Island, 
tti  narrowest  part,  to  be  eighty  yards,  and  at  its  broadest  somewhat 
Btore.  Into  this  ehamn^  of  twice  the  depth  of  Niagara  FaUs,  tho  river, 
»  ftill  milo  wide,  rolls  with  a  deafening  roar ;  and  this  is  Mosi-oft* 
tojE,  as  the  Victoria  Falls, 

•  Looiking  from  Garden  Island,  down  to  the  bottom  of  tho  abyss, 
Boariy  half  a  mile  of  water,  which  has  fallen  over  that  portion  of  the 
Wis  to  our  right,  or  west  of  our  point  of  view,  is  seen  coDeoted  in  a 
Mnow  channel  twenty  or  thii^ty  yards  wide,  and  flowing  at  exactly 
ri^t  angles  to  its  previous  course,  to  our  left ;  while  the  other  halfi 
nr  thai  which  fcU  over  the  eastern  portion  of  tho  Falls,  is  seen  in  the 
left  of  tho  narrow  channel  below,  coming  towards  onr  right.  Both 
itilers  Fmitci  midivay,  in  a  fearful  boiHng  whirlpool,  and  find  an  outlet 
liy  a  cr&cl{  situated  at  right  angles  to  tho  fissure  of  the  Falls.  This 
ijolltjt  is  about  1170  yards  from  the  western  end  of  the  chasm,  and 
nano  600  from  ita  eaetern  end ;  the  wliirlpofd  is  at  its  conunoncemont 
Tho  ZambcnSi,  now  ftppar^ently  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
wide,  rushes  and  enrges  south,  through  the  narrow  escape  channel  for 
lijO  yards ;  then  enters  a  second  chasm  somewhat  deeper  and  nearly 
iilcl  with  the  first*  Abandoning  tho  bottom  of  the  eastern  half  of 
\  itfcond  chasm  to  the  growth  of  liirge  treea,  it  tuma  sharply  off  to 
woit,  and  forms  a  promontory,  with  the  escape  channel  at  its 
of  1170  yards  long,  and  416  yards  broad  at  the  base.  After 
niching  this  base,  the  river  runs  abruptly  round  tho  head  of  another 
prtimnntory,  and  flows  away  to  the  east  in  a  tliird  chasm,  then  glides 
itiimd  II  third  promontory,  much  narrower  than  the  rest,  and  away 
Udc  to  the  west  in  a  fourth  chasm:  and  we  could  see  in  tho  distanco 
disi  it  if|»e»ed  to  round  still  another  promontory,  and  bend  onee 
miro  in  anoihar  chasm  toward  the  east  In  this  gigantic  ssigzag,  yet 
tniugh,  the  rocks  are  all  so  sharply  cut'  and  angular^  that  tho 
I  al  onoe  arises  that  tho  hanl  basaltic  trap  must  have  been  riven 
pfeeeat  shape  by  a  force  acting  from  beneath,  and  that  tliis 
?d.  lid.— iVa.  S57,  c  probftUy 
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probably  took  place  when  ike  aneient  inland  seas  were  let  off  by 
similar  fifisores  nearer  the  ocean.' 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  nearly  the  whole  district  now 
drained  by  the  Zambesi  and  its  tributaries  was  once  a  vast  fresh- 
water lake,  of  which  many  traces  exist  over  a  tract  extending 
from  17^  to  21°  south  latitude.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  vast 
area  is  covered  with  a  bed  of  tufa  more  or  less  soft  where  it 
has  been  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences.  The  waters  of  this 
great  inland  sea  have  escaped  by  means  of  cracks'  produced  in 
its  surrounding  boundaries,  at  some  remote  period,  by  subter- 
ranean agency.  Thus  the  fissure  of  Victoria  Falls  has  probably 
contributed  to  drain  an  enormous  valley,  leaving  only  the  deepest 
portion  of  the  original  sea  which  now  constitutes  the  Nyassa 
Lake.  Most  of  the  African  lakes  are  indeed  comparatively 
shallow,  being  the  residua  of  much  larger  bodies  of  water.  The 
African  climate  is  therefore  supposed,  with  reason,  to  have  bdto 
once  much  moister  than  it  is  at  present,  and  the  great  equatorial 
lake  regions  are  gradually  being  desiccated  by  a  process  of 
drainage  which  has  been  in  operation  for  ages.  That  me  Nyassa 
Lake  has  shrunk  considerably  is  proved  by  the  existence  of 
raised  beaches  on  its  borders  and  by  the  deep  clay  strata  through 
which  several  of  its  affluents  run.  The  character  of  the  rocks 
in  the  central  part  of  the  continent  is  generally  that  of  a  coarse 
grey  sandstone,  lying  horizontally,  or  only  very  slightly  inclined. 
Within  this  extensive  sandstone  deposit  is  a  coal-field  of  vast 
but  unknown  extent,  the  materials  of  which  were  derived  from 
the  tropical  plants  which  grew  on  the  low  shores  of  the  great 
inland  sea,  the  basin  of  which  must  have  undergone  several 
oscillations.  Africa  is  the  grand  type  of  a  region  which  has,  on 
the  whole,  preserved  its  ancient  terrestrial  conditions  during  a 
period  of  indefinite  duration  unaffected  by  any  considerable 
changes  except  those  which  are  dependent  on  atmospheric  and 
meteoric  influences.*  By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  vast 
interior  has  been  unaffected  by  the  great  cataclysms  to  which 
the  other  continents  have  been  exposed.  In  no  part  of  it,  we 
believe,  has  limestone  with  marine  exuviae  been  discovered  ;  nor 
has  either  chalk  or  flint  been  met  with.  Its  surface  is  free  from 
coarse  superficial  drift.  It  exhibits  no  traces  of  volcanoes ;  nor 
has  its  surface  been  much  disturbed  by  internal  forces,  although 
the  primitive  rocks  have  been  protruded  in  one  or  two  places  in 
isolated  masses,  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Albert  Nyanza  and  the 
great  mountain  groups  of  Kenia  and  Kilimandjaro. 

*  AddreM  of  the  President  of  the  Roytd  Geographical  Society,  May,  1864. 
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In  the  latest  ezploratioiis  of  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  com- 
panicMss  a  discovery  is  alleged  to  have  been  made  which  has 
some' bearing  in  the  vexed  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man. 
Dr.  Kirk,  while  botanizing  the  banks  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Zambesi,  came  upon  a  bed  of  gravel  in  which  fossilized 
bones  of  nearly  all  the  species  of  animals  now  existing  in  the 
comitry,  such  as  hippopotami,  wild  hogs,  buffaloes,  antelopes, 
turtles,  crocodiles,  and  hyenas,  were  associated  with  pottery  of 
the  same  construction,  and  wiUi  the  same  ornamental  designs  as 
diat  now  in  use  by  the  existing  inhabitants.  Utensils,  the  un- 
doubted workmanship  of  man,  were  thus  found  intermixed  with 
fossil  remains  unquestionably  of  the  tertiary  or  even  an  older 
geological  period.  If  the  evidence  of  this  discovery  should  be 
found  to  be  satisfactory,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  time 
required  for  the  conversion  of  bones  into  fossils,  we  must  come  to 
the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  civilisation,  such  as  it  is,  of  the 
black  man  in  Africa  has  been  stationary  for  an  immense  period, 
and  that  his  intellect  must  consequently  be  of  an  inferior  order  to 
that  of  the  European  or  the  Asiatic  type.  The  African  negro  has 
certainly  hitherto  shown  no  capacity  for  political  construction. 
His  governments  are  pure  despotisms,  and  society  has  scarcely  any- 
where advanced  its  simplest  principles  and  most  barbaric  forms. 
He  has  neither  tamed  die  elephant,  nor  domesticated  the  horse, 
nor  discovered  the  use  of  the  plough,  nor  learned  to  spread  the  sail. 
He  has  not  acquired  even  the  elements  of  public  economy,  and 
he  is  as  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  science  as  a  child.  Although 
be  has  acquired  a  rude  skill  in  the  metals,  he  has  not  discovered 
that  coal  is  inflammable ;  and  although  his  country  teems  with 
ail  the  appliances  of  civilisation,  his  political  and  social  condition 
remains  one  of  the  enigmas  of  the  world.  Notwithstanding  the 
low  intellectual  development  of  the  black  man  of  Africa,  the 
recent  explorations  have  ascertained  the  existence  of  a  very  large 
population  in  the  interior  neither  deficient  in  the  virtue  of  industry 
nor  incapable  of  social  improvement,  and  that  among  their  chiefs 
are  men  of  the  most  kindly  manners,  humane  dispositions,  and 
generous  aspirations,  anxious  for  a  higher  civilisation  than  has 
yet  dawned  upon  their  benighted  country,  or  than  it  can  pro- 
bably ever  attain  without  the  guidance  of  a  superior  race. 

The  Rovuma,  a  river  some  leagues  to  the  north  of  the  Zambesi, 
it  was  thought  might  afford  an  easier  access  to  the  district  of  the 
Nyassa  than  the  Zambesi  and  the  Shire,  and  conduct  to  a 
hc^thier  region,  and  one  more  promising  for  missionary  labour. 
Dr.  Livingstone,  accompanied  by  Bishop  Mackenzie,  accordingly 
entered  the  Rovuma  in  1861,  with  the  ^  Pioneer,'  which,  drawing 
pearly  five  feet  of  water,  proved  too  deep  for  its  continued  navi- 
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gation.  The  river  was  ascended  for  five  days,  when  the  water 
began  to  shallow,  the  navigation  became  intricate  and  unsafe,  and 
the  expedition  was  obliged  to  return  to  avoid  the  risk  of  being  cut 
oflF  from  communication  with  the  sea.  The  valley  of  the  Rovuma 
seems  to  resemble  that  of  the  Zambesi,  but  is  on  a  smaller  scale. 
The  result  of  the  exploration  was  that  the  river  was  found  to  be 
unfit  for  navigation  during  four  months  in  the  year,  but  that  like 
the  Zambesi  it  might  be  available  for  commerce  for  the  other 
eight  months.  This  river  possesses  little  interest  in  its  lower 
course,  where  it  is  a  mile  wide  and  from  five  to  six  fathoms  in 
depth.  Higher  up,  the  scenery  is  described  by  Bishop  Mackenzie 
as  extremely  beautiful,  consisting  of  finely-wooded  hills  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  in  height  within  a  short  distance  of  the  river. 
The  natives  asserted  that  the  Rovuma  issued  from  Lake  Nyassa, 
but  none  had  ascended  the  stream  high  enough  to  prove  it.  The 
hopes  founded  on  the  appearance  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rovuma, 
which  is  without  a  bar,  Were  thus  disappointed. 

And  after  four  years  of  laborious  exploration,  attended  with 
many  unforeseen  difiiculties,  the  expedition  was  withdrawn  by 
the  Government  in  1862,  orders  having  been  transmitted  to 
Dr.  Livingstone  to  return  to  England.  The  disappointment 
experienced  in  the  capabilities  both  of  the  Zambesi  and  the 
Rovuma  for  commerce,  the  prevalence  of  the  slave-trade,  the 
lamentable  failure  of  the  Universities'  Mission,  and  the  generally 
unsettled  and  dangerous  state  of  the  country,  all  contributed  to 
influence  the  decision  of  the  Government.  The  expedition, 
however,  has  made  known  a  district  of  boundless  capabilities, 
together  with  the  causes  which  operate  to  shut  it  out  from 
intercourse  with  the  civilised  world.  We  should  be  glad  to 
avoid  adverting  to  a  subject  which  seriously  compromises  the 
character  of  a  Christian  Power.  Dr.  Livingstone  accuses  the 
Portuguese  Government  of  a  gross  neglect  of  its  duty  in 
omitting  to  put  in  ,force  the  laws  which  have  been  enacted 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  in  its  African  posses- 
sions, if  not  of  direct  complicity  with  its  colonial'  officers  in 
the  iniquitous  traffic.  It  is  carried  on,  he  says,  in  connexion 
with  the  trade  in  ivory,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  canoes  have 
been  seen  on  the  Upper  Zambesi  freighted  with  slaves  for  the 
Portuguese  settlements.  Dr.  Livingstone  asserts  that  he  was  not 
only  the  first  to  see  slavery  in  its  origin  in  this  part  of  Africa, 
but  to  trace  it  through  all  its  revolting  phases.  He  had  not  only 
seen  tribe  arrayed  against  tribe  for  the  capture  of  slaves,  but  he 
had  been  in  places  where  family  was  arrayed  against  family 
and  every  house  was  protected  by  a  stockade.  Tribes  the 
highest  in  intelligence  were  found  morally  the  most  degraded, 
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ibe'ineD  freely  selling  their  own  wives  and  grown-up  daughters. 
Of!  the  shores  of  Lake  Nya5sa  the  slave- merchants  were  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  paying  two  yards  of  ealico,  worth  one  shilling, 
for  A  boj%  and  four  yards  for  a  good-looking  girl.  Barl^arism 
must  be  the  inevitable  condition  of  a  land  where  such  practices 
exist.  If  the  statements  which  Dr.  Livingstone  has  made  in  the 
face  of  the  world  are  incapable^  as  we  fear  they  are,  of  being 
denied »  a  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment if  it  should  fail  to  interpose  in  the  most  summary  manner, 
call  its  officers  to  a  strict  account,  and  put  an  end  for  ever  in 
Eastern  Africa  to  a  system  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Portuguese 
name.  These  decayed  settlements  on  the  remote  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean — the  melancholy  relics  of  a  dominion  which  was 
oDce  exercised  for  nobler  purposes  tlian  the  traflic  in  human  flesli 
and  blood — seem  now  to  be  kept  up  only  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  few  military  pensioners*  The  terrible  lesson  which  the  last  few 
years  have  taught  the  world  has  not  failed  to  impress  the  most 
impassive  of  Powers,  Spain,  the  most  inveterate  of  European 
oflenders;,  has  taken  the  lesson  to  heart,  and  resolved  to  abandon 
for  ever  the  abominable  traffic  in  man ;  and  Portugal  is  now 
ainne  branded  with  the  stigma  of  this  atrocious  crime.  We 
aitcrtain  no  doubt,  tbat  the  development  of  legitimate  trade 
with  the  regions  in  which  its  African  settlements  arc  situated, 
would  prove  of  far  greater  benefit  in  a  material  sense  than  any 
that  ciin  possibly  result  to  it  from  the  slave-trade*  The  ca- 
pe ity  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  for  a  large  and  lu era- 
lire  trade  is  unquestionable,  and  it  has,  notwithstanding  many 
discouragements,  made  considerable  progress  within  the  last 
thirty  years^  In  1834  the  island  of  Zans^ibar  possessed  Uttie  or 
iMj  trade;  in  1860  the  exports  of  ivory,  gum  copal,  and  cloves, 
had  risen  to  the  value  of  231),  500/.,  and  the  total  cjc  ports  and 
imports  amounted  to  1,000,577/,,  employing  25,340  tons  of 
shipping,  and  this  under  the  rule  of  a  petty  Arabian  Prince, 
Although  it  may  be  long  before  the  natives  can  be  induced  to 
eultivate  extensively  cotton  and  sugar  for  exportation,  there  are 
many  valuable  natural  products  the  preparation  of  which  for  the 
European  market  requires  but  little  industry  and  no  skllL  The 
hard  woods  which  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi  and  the 
Sbiri  are  especially  valuable ;  they  may  be  obtained  in  any  quan- 
tity at  the  mere  cost  of  cutting,  and  they  can  be  transported  to  the 
roost  at  all  seasons  without  difficulty.  The  lignum  vita?  attains 
m  larger  size  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambesi  than  anywhere  else* 
The  African  ebony,  although  not  botanical  ly  the  same  as  the  ebony 
af  cwmmerce,  also  attains  immense  proportions,  and  is  of  a  deeper 
black      It  abounds  on  the  Rovnma,  within  eight  miles  of  the  sea, 
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as  does  likewise  the  fustic,  from  which  is  extracted  a  strong 
yellow  dye. 

The  additions  which  hare  been  made  to  our  geographical  know- 
ledge from  the  two  expeditions  of  Dr.  Livingstone  are  important 
and  interesting.  In  his  latest  he  entered  and  partially  explored 
a  region  the  hydrography  of  which  requires  to  be  thoroughly 
known  before  the  great  mystery  of  the  source  of  the  Nile  can  be 
considered  as  solved,  for  it  is  in  the  district  of  the  equatorial  lakes 
that  the  head-springs  of  the  mighty  river  undoubtedly  exist,  and 
the  connexion  of  all  of  these  great  reservoirs  with  each  other  is 
rendered  so  probable  by  Mr.  Baker's  recent  discovery  of  the 
magnificent  lake  (the  Little  Luta  Nzige  of  Spoke),  which  he 
has  appropriately  named  the  Albert  Nyanza,  that  a  fresh  interest 
has  been  imparted  to  the  subject,  for  if  the  Albert  Nyanza  should 
prove  to  be  connected  with  the  great  Tanganyika,  the  source  of 
the  Nile  is  not  the  Victoria  Nyanza  or  one  of  its  aflluents,  but 
must  be  sought  for  in  a  region  many  degrees  to  the  south  of 
that  lake,  or  of  any  of  its  tributary  streams.  That  such  a  con- 
nexion does  exist  between  the  Albert  Nyanza  and  the  Tan- 
ganyika there  is  the  strongest  reasdn  to  believe,  for  a  party  of 
Arab  traders  informed  Captain  Speke  while  making  a  voyage 
on  the  Tanganyika,  that  the  river  which  flows  through  Egypt 
issues  from  that  lake;  and  a  respectable  Arab  meiphant, 
who  could  have  [no  conceivable  motive  for  misrepresentation, 
accompanied  a  statement  to  the  same  effect  made  to  Captain 
Burton  with  such  circumstantial  details  as  tend  strongly  to 
establish  its  probability.  A  large  river,  he  said,  called  the 
Marunga,  enters  the  lake  at  its  southern  extremity,  but  on  a  visit 
to  its  northern  end  he  saw  a  river  which  certainly  flowed  out  of 
it,  for  he  approached  so  near  its  termination  that  he  distinctly 
saw  and  felt  the  influence  of  an  outward  current.  This  state- 
ment derives  considerable  support  from  information  received  by 
Dr.  Livingstone  from  Arabs  well  acquainted  with  the  Tan- 
ganyika, and  who  told  him  that  a  river  uowcd  out  of  its  northern 
end,  and  they  drew  on  the  sand  the  Nyassa  discharging  its 
waters  to  the  south,  but  the  Tanganyika  to  the  north.  He  was 
also  told,  in  the  course  of  his  first  missionary  travels,  by  an 
Arab  who  declared  that  he  knew  the  Tanganyika 'well,  that 
it  was  connected  with  another  lake  still  further  north  called 
Garague  *  (Kazague),  and  King  Kamrasi  and  the  natives  inhabit- 
ing its  banks  assured  Mr.  Baker  that  the  Albert  Nyanza  was 
known  to  extend  far  to  the  west  of  Karagwe.  We  are  thus  in 
possession    of   evidence    from    four    distinct   and    independent 

♦  •  Missionary  Travels,'  p.  476. 
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somon  that  the  Tanganjrika  has  its  effluent  in  the  north,  and 
is  therefore  connected  with  the  Albert  Nyanza.     Nor  can  we 
regard  the  alleged  difference  of  altitude  (226  feet)  between  the 
two  lakes  as  an  objection  to  this  supposition ;  for  when  we  know 
that  1^  Fahr.  represents  an  altitude  of  533  feet,  a  difference  of 
lefd  which  is  indicated  by  the  fractional  part  of  a  degree  may 
wdl  be  attributed  either  to  some  imperfection  in  the  instrument 
or  to  defective  observation.*     Dr.  Livingstone  suggested  ten  years 
ago  that  the  parting  of  the  watershed  between  die  Zambesi  and 
lie  Nile  might  be  somewhere  between  the  latitudes  6^  and  12° 
south,  that  the  two  rivers  rose  in  the  same  region,  and  that  their 
souToes  would  probably  be  found  at  no  considerable  distance 
from  each  other.f     Should  this  conception  be  realised,  a  remark- 
able resemblance  will  exist  between  the   two   great  rivers  of 
Western  Europe  and  the  Zambesi  and  the  Nile.     The  Danube 
•nd  the  RHine  have  their  sources  very  near  to  each  other,  but 
the  streams  diverge,  the  one,  like  the  Zambesi,  to  the  east,  the 
odier,  like  the  Nile,  to  the  north,  both  traversing  a  vast  extent 
of  country  before  they  pour  their  waters  into  the  sea.     This 
most  interesting  problem  is  now,   perhaps,  nearer  its  solution 
than  it  has  ever  been,  for  Dr.  Livingstone's  instructions  for  his 
new  journey  of  exploration  are  to  reach  the  Tanganyika,  and 
to  direct   his   particular  attention    to   its  effluent;  and    as   the 
distance  between  the  two  lakes  Tanganyika  and  Albert  Nyanza 
cannot  be  considerable,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  able  to 
test  the   correctness  of  the  information  which  he  formerly  re- 
ceived, as  well  as  that  given  to  Captains  Burton  and  Spcke. 
The  question  afterwards  to  be  determined  will  be,  whether  the 
Albert    Nyanza  is   connected  with  the    Nile,   and  if  so,  how 
coonected.     The  river  which  flows  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
was  traced  by  Captain  Speke  for  only  fifty  miles,  but  Mr.  Baker 
has  established  by  personal  observation  the  fact  that  it  flows  into 
the  Albert  Nyanza,  having  ascended  its  banks  to  the  point  where 
Captain  Speke  left  it,  namely,  the  Karuma  Falls.     Mr.  Baker 
aacerts  that  he  saw,  or  imagined  he  saw,  a  river  at  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles  from    the   furthest   nordierly  point  which    he 
reached    on   the    Albert    Nyanza,    issuing    from    the   lake    and 
traversing  the  plain  beyond;    but  nothing  can   be   reasonably 
affirmed    or    inferred    from    such     distant    observation.      The 
Albert    Nyanza   may   be   connected   with    the    Nile    by   some 
great   bat   hitherto    undiscovered   stream    communicating   with 
die  Bahr  el  Ghazal  (the  Nile  of  Herodotus),  and  this  supposition 

•  The  observation  is  recorded  by  Captain  Speke ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that 
lot  ejre-nght  had  become  greatly  impaired  in  nis  first  expedition. 
t  *  MiMtionary  Travels/  p.  477. 
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Is  rendered  liighly  probable  when  taken  in  connexion  with  die 
information  which  Mr.  Baker  received  from  the  people  residing 
on  the  shores  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  that  the  lake  extends  to 
the  north-west  for  about  forty  miles,  when  it  suddenly  turns  to  ihe 
west,  contracting  gradually,  and  that  its  extent  is  unlmown*  That 
the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  the  true  Nile 
is  thus  rendered  extremely  probable,  nor  does  its  mere-like  cha- 
racter, so  far  as  it  has  been  explored,  militate  against  such  a 
supposition.  The  characteristic  of  the  Nile  below  Khartum, 
for  a  considerable  part  of  its  course,  and  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  year,  is  that  of  a  very  sluggish  stream  with  gigantic  reeds 
springing  out  of  the  stagnant  water  on  each  side.  In  descending 
the  stream  from  Gondokoro,  on  passing  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  it  is 
a  custom,  Captain  Grant  tells  us,  for  all  boats  to  fire  a  gun  as 
a  salute,  possibly  a  traditionary  honour  paid  to  the  great  source 
of  Egypt's  fertility.  The  river,  which  flows  from  Gondokoro  at 
its  junction  with  ihc  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  is  only  eighty  or  a  hundred 
yards  across,  while  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  is  half  a  mile  in  width^ 
and  after  the  junction  of  the  two  streams  Captain  Grant  admits 
that  there  is  an  evident  increase  in  breadth  and  width,  that  the 
water  thenceforward  becomes  purer,  losing  much  of  its  turbid 
appearance,  and  that  the  current  is  considerably  increased.*  The 
river  which  flows  past  Gondokoro,  and  which  Captain  Speke,  in 
his  map,  traces  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  is,  Dr.  Beke  informs 
us,  known  there  not  as  the  Bahr  el  Abyad,  or  White  Nile,  but 
as  the  Bahr  el  Djebel,  or  mountain  river. 

Should  it  be  eventually  found  that  the  Tanganyika  is  con- 
nected with  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  the  latter  by  its  westerly 
or  any  other  eflluent  with  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  it  will  necessarily 
follow  that  the  Tanganyika,  or  rather  the  river  Marunga,  which 
enters  that  lake  at  its  southern  extremity,  will  form  the  true  head 
water  of  the  Nile,  and  the  course  of  the  mighty  river  will  then 
be  proved  to  extend  through  forty  degrees  of  latitude,  and  the 
great  lakes  Tanganyika  and  Albert  Nyanza,  will  be  but  the 
expansion  of  a  majestic  river  the  course  of  which  from  its  fountain 
head  to  its  embouchure,  will  exceed  four  thousand  miles. 

We  have,  in  a  former  number  of  the  *  Quarterly  Review,' 
expressed  our  doubts  whether  the  result  of  Captain  Speke's 
travels  could  be  accepted  by  geographers  as  a  final  solution  of  the 
great  problem  which  has  perplexed  the  scientific  and  the  curious 
of  all  ages,  and  the  important  discovery  by  Mr.  Baker  of  the 


*  See  p.  S80  of  CapUun  Grant's  '  Walk  across  Africa,* — a  remarkable  record  of 
oomageoiui  esdorance  and  a  most  amusing  picture  of  African  manners  and 
ehancter. 
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gte^l  Albert  Nyanza  eonlirms  us  in  that  opinion ;  for  the  notion 
rf  CipteiA  Speke  that  the  little  Luta  Nzige  (Albert  Victoria) 
was  oolj  SL  backwater  of  the  *  Nile^'  which  the  river  most  '  fill' 
hdWp   it    could    continiie  its  course,   has    been   proved    to   1>R 

spletcly   erroneous.     The  Albert  Nj^anza   Is  a  lake  of   vast 

m^h  unknown  dimensionsj  but  certainly  inferior  neither  to 
Victoria  N  vanza  ^nor  the  Tanganyika^  receiving  the  drain- 
ij^e  of  e^itenslve  mountain  ranges  on  tlie  west,  and  of  the  Utumbi, 
Ugmitla^  and  Unyoro  countries  to  the  east  There  is  even  con- 
iidemble  Feas4>n  to  (loubt  whether  the  river  struck  by  Captain  Sjiekc 
it  Murii  is  even  the  same  which  he  left  at  the  Karuma  Falls,  for 
00  pint  of  its  subsequent  course,  although  indicated  upon  a  map 
for  two  hundred  geoo^rapliical  miles,  was  ever  seen  by  hi  in  ; 
aod  Dr,  Penej,  one  of  the  Austrian  missionaries^  who  resided  for 
BJiie  years  at  Gondnkoro,  conclutled  from  the  results  of  long 
oliierration  that  the  river  which  flows  past  that  place  contributes 
Kiile  or  nothing  to  the  flood  of  the  Nile.  The  sum  of  Captain 
Speke's  discoveries,  therefore,  now,  appears  to  consist  in  the  fact 
ttat  he  tliscovered  in  his  first  exploratory  jrnirney  the  great  lake 
Victoria  Nyanza,  and  in  his  second  a  river  issuing  from  it,  wliicb, 
ifUT  a  n^it  very  lengtliened  course,  has  been  ascertained  to  fall, 
in  common,  however^  with  several  other  rivers  probably  as  large 
if  miC  larger  than  it^lf,  into  another  enormous  lake,  now  denomi- 
iMited  the  Albert  Nyanza  ;  but  of  the  effluent  of  this  lake  posi- 
tively nothing  is  at  present  known,  however  great  may  be  tbe 
pmbability  that  a  connexion  between  the  Nile  of  Egypt  and  the 
lake  may  he  hereafter  incontrovertibly  proved* 

Wc  trust  diat  in  the  above  remarks  we  shall  not  be  suspbcted 
oC  wtshing  to  detract  from  the  real  merits  of  the  gallant  explorer, 
wkoic*  untimely  death  is  so  generally  and  justly  deplored. 
Wliateirer  may  he  tbe  ultimate  value  assigned  to  the  facts  ascer- 
taJMHl  by  him,  there  can  bo  no  difference  of  opinion  either  as 
^tlie  intrepidity  of  his  character  or  on  the  magnitude  of  the 

ildt  of  the  march  across  the  continent  of  Africa,  which  he 
hii   companion   Captain   Grant  accomplished  In  the   face 

so  many  dangers   and    at  the  cost  of  many  sufferings   and 
pd  rations. 

The  complete  solution  of  the  great  geographical  problem  may 
Dot  be  given  to  one  explorer,  nor  perhaps  will  it  be  accomplished 
io  one  generation^  but  we  certainly  appear  to  be  approaching 
limfrr  and  nearer  to  its  determination*  If  the  lake  Tanganyika 
ihtJuld  prove  to  be  connected  with  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  the 
Alliert  Nyanza  hy  its  westerly  or  other  effluent  with  the  great 
river  of  Egypt,  to  Dr.  Livingstone  may  yet  be  awarded  the 
honour  of  heing  the  real  discoverer  of  the  source  of  the  Nile, 
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the  probable  region  of  which  he  pointed  out  long  before  any 
of  the  expeditions  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  had  been 
undertaken;  and  he  may  soon,  by. a  careful  survey  of  the  Tan- 
ganyika and  possibly  also  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  be  on  the  verge 
of  a  discovery  which  will  far  surpass  in  interest  any  that  has 
hitherto  been  made  within  the  basin  of  the  Nile. 


Art.  II. — 1.  The  Barons'  War,  including  the -Battles  of  Lewes 
and  Evesham.  By  William  Henry  Blaauw,  Esq.,  M.  A.  8vo. 
London  and  Lewes,  1844. 

2.  The  Chronicle  of  William  de  Rishanger,  oft/ie  Barons*  Wars. 
The  Miracles  of  Simon  de  MontforL  Edited  for  the  Camden 
Society  by  James  O.  Halliwell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.     4to.     1840. 

3.  Monumenta  Franciscana.  Edited  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  by  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.  A.    8vo.     1858. 

4.  Roherti  Grosseteste  Episcopi  quondam  Lincolniensis  EpistolcD. 
Edited  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  by 
Henry  R.  Luard,  M.A.     8vo.     1861. 

THE  list  of  works  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article 
betrays  a  deficiency  in  English  literature.  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  founder  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  has  had  no  biographer.  The  vicissitudes  of  his  fame 
have,  by  a  rare  chance,  almost  equalled  those  of  an  eventful  life. 
Honoured  by  those  who  knew  him  as  a  statesman  and  a  hero,  by 
those  who  survived  him  as  a  saint  and  martyr,  he  gradually  faded 
from  recollection,  until,  with  the  revival  of  classical  letters,  he 
mssed  into  the  oblivion  which  covered  all  things  mediaeval. 
The  first  serious  attempt  to  rescue  from  forgetfulness  the  stirring 
events-  with  which  his  name  is  interwoven  was  made  by  Thomas 
Carte,  Englishman,  as  he  proudly  writes  himself  on  the  title-page 
of  his  *  History  of  England.'  Carte,  who  was  really  a  consider- 
able historian,  formed  every  writer  who  followed  him  for  more 
than  half  a  century ;  and  the  verdict  of  the  uncompromising  Non- 
juror, condemning  Montfort  as  a  base  and  ungrateful  rebel,  became 
the  received  judgment  of  history,  and  was  accepted  without 
question  by  men  who,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  have  come  to 
a  very  different  conclusion.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  the  first 
to  perceive  that  as  Montfort  rebelled  he  was  probably  a  good 
man  :  but  never  having  studied  the  facts,  he  was  fain  to  content 
himself  with  the  eiprestion  of  a  general  s}nnpathy.  Since  his 
time  a  generation  has  arisen  in  which  no  road  to  fame  has  been 
found  so  easy  as  to  write  the  panegyric  of  some  man  of  mark 

whom 
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whom  tlie  common  consent  of  mankind  had  branded  with  per- 
petnal  infamy.  We  have  found  something  to  say  for  Nero,  for 
King  John,  for  Richard  III.,  for  Bishop  Bonner,  for  Robes- 
pierre ;  Cromwell  has  become  a  saint,  Henry  VIII.  a  wise  and 
good  man,  singularly  unfortunate  in  domestic  life;  yet  there 
has  been  no  life  of  Montfort  Perhaps  he  has  never  been  made 
sufficiently  infamous :  for  certainly  a  man  jrevered  in  his  own 
day,  and  literally  worshipped  after  his  death,  however  adverse 
the  judgment  of  later  historians  may  have  been,  cannot  be  said 
to  stand  on  the  same  pinnacle  of  infamy  with  Nero  or  King 
John. 

Perhaps,  too,  an  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  his  times.  If  printing  had  been  invented  in 
the  days  of  Henry  III.,  the  richest  materials  for  his  history 
woald  have  been  found  in  a  series  of  such  memoirs  as  illustrate 
the  court  life  of  the  aiicien  rigime  in  France.  A  weak,  good- 
natured,  false,  and  fickle  king,  who  would  trust  no  one  but  a 
Pope,  and  be  permanently  governed  by  no  one  but  a  legate  or  a 
woman,  was  the  prey  of  continual  intrigues,  which  we  often  see 
in  their  results,  but  of  which  the  secret  history  has  for  the  most 
part  perished  utterly,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  revealed  but 
through  the  medium  of  that  lighter  historical  literature — so 
charming  to  read,  so  painful  to  reflect  upon — which  grows  self- 
sown  in  more  modem  days  where  cultivated  feebleness  is 
crowned.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  fact  remains  ;  we  have  no 
life  of  Montfort.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  contained  in  a 
book  the  unequal  merit  of  which  we  gratefully  acknowledge, 
Mr.  Blaauw's  *  War  of  the  Barons.' 

Simon  de  Montfort  was  bom  in  the  first  years  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  an  illustrious  stock. 
His  father  was  the  stem  captain,  adventurer,  bigot,  statesman, 
and  sovereign  by  turns,  on  whom  the  Albigensian  crusade  has 
conferred  so  doubtful  an  immortality.  His  mother  was  a  Mont- 
morency ;  his  father's  mother  Petronilla,  was  the  sister  and  co- 
heiress of  Robert  Beaumont,  last  Earl  of  Leicester  of  his  line. 
In  right  of  his  English  blood  the  elder  Simon  had  inherited  half 
the  lands  and  borne  the  honours  of  an  Earl  of  Leicester.  A 
quarrel  or  a  rebellion — ^the  terms  were  synonymous — deprived 
him  of  both,  and  though  in  the  last  years  of  King  John  he  was 
restored  to  his  lands,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  again  bore 
link  as  an  English  earl.  The  difficulties  which  his  eldest  son 
Amauri  experienced  in  making  good  his  claim  to  the  succession 
are  significant  of  a  change  which  was  passing  over  the  face  of 
Europe.  The  King  of  England  would  Tno  longer  accept  a 
diridbd  allegiance.     It  was  open  to  Amauri  to  do  homage  for 
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the  honour  of  Leicester,  but  he  must  first  renounce  the  ^broader 
lands  and  more  splendid  rank  which  fell  to  him  under  the 
crown  of  France.  To  his  father,  but  twenty  years  before,  no 
such  objection  had  been  raised ;  but  times  were  now  changed ; 
the  consciousness  of  nationality  had  been  aroused,  and  it  behoved 
Amauri  to  choose  between  the  two  noble  inheritances  which  had 
been  united  in  his  father  s  hands.  After  a  long  negociation  he 
was.  permitted  to  surrender  his  English  claims  to  his  youngest 
brother  Simon,*  who  on  August  13, 1231,  did  homage  for  the  in- 
heritance of  his  grandmother, t  and  became  from  that  day  an 
Englishman.:^ 

Yet  this  tie,  however  he  may  have  understood  its  obligations, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  twice  seeking  a  position  by  marriage 
among  the  great  feudatories  of  France.  Twice  he  found  the 
greatest  heiresses  of  the  time  not  unwilling  to  unite  themselves 
to  a  younger  son,  who  to  an  illustrious  and  almost  royal  name 
united  the  far  rarer  attraction  of  a  genius  which  made  its  possessor 
a  favourite  in  every  court,  while  his  real  intimacies  were  formed 
among  the  profoundest  scholars  of  his  day.  Both  times  his 
matrimonial  ambition  was  foiled  by  the  jealousy  of  the  French 
crown.  A  third  effort  was  at  length  crowned  by  a  great 
alliance,  and  Simon  suddenly  becomes  prominent  in  English 
history  as  the  husband  of  Eleanor,  the  widowed  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  and  the  sister  of  King  Henry  III.  The  marriage  was 
approved  by  Henry,  by  whose  really  refined  taste  the  southern 
manners  and  high  personal  accomplishments  of  Montfort  would 
be  held  at  their  full  value.  It  was  nevertheless  clandestine, 
most  probably  at  Eleanor's  suggestion  (as  we  may  guess  from 
what  happened  afterwards),  who  saw  that  her  brother  would  be 
willing  to  evade  the  opposition  which  he  would  not  have  had 
the  spirit  to  confront  On  the  7th  of  January,  1238,  ac- 
cordingly, this  memorable  marriage  took  place  at  the  altar  of 
St  Stephen's  chapel.  The  King  himself  gave  away  the  bride, 
but  a  simple  chaplain  read  the  marriage  office,  and  the  privacy 
Was  complete.  The  storm  which  followed  its  disclosure  cer- 
tainly justified  the  precaution.  That  the  hand  of  a  daughter 
of  England  should  be  given  away  in  secret  and  without  the 
approval  of  the  barons,  was  an  outrage  almost  as  great  to  the 
feeling  of  that  day  as  if  the   Great  Charter  had  been  burnt 

*  Gay,  the  second  brother,  had  become  Count  de  Bigorre  in  right  of  his  wife ; 
the  third,  Robert,  vas  dead. 

t  *  Royal  Letters,'  Henry  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  401. 

X  He  had  already  attached  himself  to  the  service  of  the  English  king,  and 
received  from  him  in  April,  1230,  a  pension  of  400  marks.  *  Royal  Letters,'  voL  i. 
p.  362. 

by 
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%  die  common  bangtnan.  The  whole  order  rose  as  one  man, 
Rtrhafd,  Earl  oi  Cornwall,  the  Kind's  brother,  armed  his 
rrcaiiieTs  and  threatened,  it  would  seem,  to  seize  the  Cinque 
Pons.*  Everything  portended  a  civil  war,  and  the  consequences 
migbl  hare  been  dark  indeed  had  not  Montfort  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  casting  himself  at  the  feet  of  Richard  and  allaying 
die  e:ilfemity  of  his  angen  Richard  felt  probably  us  many  a 
brother  has  felt  before  and  since  ;  and  when  the  Imrons  met  it 
was  to  find  their  leader  disarmed  and  content  with  the  lenient 
sentence  which  dismissed  Simon  from  the  council.  The  church 
mis  less  easily  pacified.  In  the  first  ang:uish  of  grief  at  the  loss 
M  her  husband  the  Earl  Marshal,  Eleanor  had  retired  to  a 
fDOitastei^V  ^od  taken^  it  was  said,  a  vow  of  perpetual  chastity. 
b  d«i^  not  appear  she  had  actually  taken  the  veiJ,  but  the  vow, 
vbttfver  it  may  have  been,  was  such  as  to  raise  the  gravest 
doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the  second  marriage ;  the  doubts,  at 
kmst,  were  discovered  to  be  such  as  no  English  court  could 
ioive^  and  a  reference  to  Rome  became  indispensable  ;  if  indeed 
die  misgivings  of  the  Dominicans  were  not  well  foundedj 
tkil  it  was  l>eycjnd  the  power  of  Rome  herself  to  efface  a  vow 
which  hail  been  as  it  were  registered  in  heaven.  Disgraced 
ii  court,  yet  envied  and  unj>opular,  early  in  March  ^imon 
rnxsed  the  channel  for  Rome,  leaving  his  wife  at  Kenil worth. 
()n  his  way  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  Imperial  bmther-in-law^ 
Frederick  IL,t  then  fresh  from  Cortenuova,  and  marching  in  the 
fuU  tide  of  victory  through  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  The 
meeting  of  two  such  relatives  is  one  of  those  cliance  passages  in 
kistory  which  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  imagination.  The 
ttmr,  the  place,  the  circumstances  ;  we  long  to  know  all  in 
drtaih     We  long  to  know  still  more  what  was  the  impression 

r da  red  by  each  on  tlie  other.  Was  their  meeting  sbadf>wed 
something  of  that  mysterious  awe  with  which  it  Wf>uld  seem 
thskt  at  times  one  great  original  mind  watches  the  movements 
ftad  cast:;  tlie  horoscope  of  another  ?  Did  the  great  Emperor, 
^bom  for  universal  innovation,'  impart  to  his  younger  brother 
some  particle  of  his  own  restless  spirit?  Was  the  aftercoursc  of 
Montfort  influenced  by  what  he  saw  of  the  position  and  policy  of 
Frederic,  and  of  the  immense  capacity  for  resistance  and  for 
librrty  possessed  by  the  towns  of  Lombardy  ?    We  are  left  to  our 


•  Hoc.  Pat,  22  Henry  HI.,  m.  \(K 

t  Pl««l<rie  bad  married  Isabel^  sister  af  Henry  UL  The  (injaace  was  im- 
■■flliif^  IS  pmew'mg  the  ancient  tiefi  butweta  Ed  gland  and  the  Empire,  whicli  hiut 
mm  im^itvd  by  the  Guelfic  eouneations  of  Ik-ory  IL  aud  the  csujtivity  of  Ccetir 
#  liott*    It  pvved  thtf  way  for  the  eleetlon  of  Itkbard,  Earl  of  ComwalU  to  the 

owa 
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own  surmises.  The  dry  notice  of  the  chronicler  informs  us  that 
Simon  drew  his  sword  for  the  Emperor,  and  won  his  suppcnt, 
then  powerful  with  the  reluctant  court  of  Rome.  Gregory,  at 
once  bribed  and  pressed,  ratified  the  marriage,  and  in  October 
Simon  returned  to  England,  crowned  with  success,  to  find  that  his 
wife  was  about  to  give  birth  to  a  son,  '  to  the  strength  and  comfort 
of  the  realm,  for  it  was  feared  the  queen  would  be  barren.'* 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  thus  far  the  career  of  Simon, 
so  far  as  we  know  it,  did  not  augur  happily  for  the  future.  He 
gives  us  the  impression  of  an  adventurer,  entering  upon  life  with 
advantages  of  which  he  was  fully  conscious,  and .  which  he  was 
resolved  to  turn  to  the  best  possible  account,  in  the  way  of 
personal  advancement  But  had  bis  life  been  brought  to  a  close 
at  this  point,  we  should  have  judged  him,  in  all  probability, 
inconstant  in  purpose,  and  incapable  either  of  deep  feeling  or  of 
a  lofty  and  unselfish  ambition.  Yet  we  shall  soon  meet  with 
indications  that  his  contemporaries  had  already  formed  a  higher 
estimate,  and  expected  him  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  mere 
courtier's  life  which  he  had  hitherto  led. 

Montfort's  reception  at  court  is  evidence  of  his  undiminished' 
favour  with  the  king,  who  received  him,  we  are  told,  with  great  joy. 
He  was  restored  at  once  to  the  council.  On  the  2nd  of  February, 
1239,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Leicester;  t  on  the  21st  of  June  he 
assisted  both  as  godfather  and  High  Steward  at  the  baptism  of 
Prince  Edward.  Nothing  portendecl  a  storm.  On  the  9th  of 
August,  he  came  with  his  wife  to  attend  the  churching  of  the 
Queen  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  king,  when  he  saw  him, 
told  him  he  was  an  excommunicated  man,  and  bade  him  leave 
the  church.  When  the  amazed  Earl  hesitated  to  withdraw, 
the  king  overwhelmed  him  with  a  storm  of  reproaches,  until 
he  and  Eleanor  retired  in  dismay  to  Winchester  House,  which, 
the  see  being  vacant,  the  king  had  lent  for  their  use.  Henry 
ordered  them  to  be  turned  out.  In  vain  they  returned  and 
implored  his  forgiveness.  Henry  •  turned  upon  Simon :  *  You 
seduced  my  sister  before  her  marriage;  and  it  was  only  when 
I  discovered  this  that  to  avoid  scandal  I  reluctantly  gave  her  to 
you.  That  her  vow  of  chastity  might  be  no  hindrance,  you  went 
to  Rome,  and  corrupted  the  court  of  Rome  with  untold  gifts, 
to  permit  what  was  impermissible.     The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 


*  Mat.  Paris,  pp.  468,  471,  481 ;  ed.  1640.  Montfort's  was  not  the  only  English 
sword  drawn  for  the  Emperor.  An  English  contingent  fought  at  the  siege  of 
Milan. 

t  See  the  Charter  Roll,  23  Hen.  III.,  Nos.  32, 34 ;  Panli,  Gesch.  von  England, 
liL  632.  The  older  writers,  and  even  Mr,  Blaanw,  haye  conibunded  the  grant  of 
the  honour  with  that  of  the  Earldom. 

bury 
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bnxy  knew  the  facts,  and  told  the  Pope,  but  the  truth  was  com- 
pelkd  to  give  way  to  Roman  avarice ;  and  now  that  you  have 
fidled  to  pay,  you  have  received  the  excommunication  you  so 
richly  deserve.  And  to  crown  your  meanness,  you  have  made 
oie,  without  my  knowledge,  answerable  for  the  sums  you 
promised.'  *The  Earl,'  says  the  chronicler,  ^blushed  when  he 
heard  this ;  and  at  nightfall,  hurrying  down  the  Thames  with  his 
wife  and  a  few  attendants,  he  crossed  the  sea  at  once.'  * 

It  is  a  transaction  of  this  kind  which  makes  one  long  for  a 
folume  of  contemporary  gossip.     We,  can  only  guess  drily  at  the 
explanation  which  such  a  volume  would  have  clothed  in  charac- 
teristic anecdote.      In   the    first   plaee,    it  is  probable  enough 
that  the  source  of  Simon's  trouble  is  to  be  found  in  his  visit 
to  the  Emperor.     It  was  the  Emperor's  letter,  as  much  as  the 
EarFs  money,  which  had  wrung  from  the  court  of  Rome  the 
ratification  of  his  questionable  marriage;  and  Frederic,  a  year 
ago  so  strong,  was  now  in  difficulties,  and  since  Palm  Sunday, 
the  20th  of  March,  was  under  the  ban  of  the  Church.     Every 
influence  had  been  used  to  induce  Henry  to  break  with  his 
Imperial    brother-in-law,    and,   in   fact,    within   a   fortnight   of 
Montfort's  disgrace,  the  bull  of  Frederic's  excommunication  was 
iolemnly  published  in  England.     Doubtless  one  chief  obstacle  to 
this  step  had  been  the  presence  of  Montfort  in  the  council ;  and 
hence  die  whole  strength  of  the  Papal  party  must  have  been  bent 
to   effect   his   fall.      An  unpunctuality  in  the  payment  of  the 
money  promised  at  Rome  would  be  the  ready  excuse  for  an 
excommunication,  which  would  taint  his  fame  in  the  eyes  of 
die  superstitious  Henry.     But   this   does   not  account   for  all. 
Henry  makes  two  distinct  charges  against  Simon,  both  of  the 
gravest  kind,  and  as  to  both  of  which  the  facts  must  apparently 
have  been  within  his  own  cognizance.     Are  they  true  or  false,  is 
die  question  which  must  be  asked,  and  by  the  answer  to  which 
our  estimate  of  Montfort's  character  must  of  necessity  be  largely 
atfected.     We  have  no  hesitation  in  concluding  that  they  were 
both  absolutely  false.     On  the  money  charge  there  is  no  need  to 
dwell ;  apart  from  all  else,  the  chances  of  a  misunderstanding  in 
such  a  case  were  not  inconsiderable,  and  the  whole  tenour  of 
Montfort's  life  assures  us  that,  whatever  his  faults,  and  they  were 
not  few,  a  dishonourable   transaction  of  this  kind  was  utterly 
alien  to  his  character.     At  the  worst,  however,  it  must  stand  or 
fall  with  the  other  and  more  serious  charge.     Against  this  it  is 
no  light  argument  that  it  was  utterly  disbelieved  at  the  time  by 
Groseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.    Grosseteste's  integrity  and  dis- 

♦  Mat.  Pang,  p.  497. 
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cemment  are  equally  beyond  dispute.  Yet  he  writes  to  Montfort 
on  the  eve  of  his  flight  to  the  continent,  exhorting  him  to  bear  up 
under  his  most  bitter  trial,  in  terms  which  no  one  but  a  Methodist 
would  use,  except  to  an  intimate  friend  of  whose  true  religions 
principle  he  was  well  assured.*  And  it  is  singular  enough  that 
almost  at  the  same  time  Henry  should  have  made  a  precisely 
similar  charge  against  the  venerable  Hubert  de  Burgh,  whom  he 
accused  of  having  seduced  the  sister  of  the  Scotch  king,  to  whom 
he  was  afterwards  married.  To  one  such  charge  we  listen  with 
respectful  doubt ;  but  to  two  such  charges,  made  within  a  few 
months,  by  the  same  weak  tool  against  two  of  the  foremost  men 
of  their  day,  our  only  answer  can  be  an  indignant  incredulity. 
But  yet  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  Henry  can  have  cast  such 
a  stain  on  the  honour  of  his  own  sister  if  he  did  not  believe 
it  to  be  deserved ;  and  perhaps  this  is  not  altogether  necessary. 
It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Henry's 
character  that  he  never  suspected  for  himself,  but  imbibed  with 
indiscriminating  greediness  the  suspicions  which  were  presented 
to  him  by  those  who  chanced  to  have  his  ear  for  the  hour. 
It  may  well  have  been  suggested  to  him  that  the  true  reason 
why  Eleanor  was  impatient  for  an  immediate  and  secret  marriage 
was  a  care  for  her  own  honour ;  and  if  Henry  was  once  brought 
to  believe  this,  there  is  no  reason  to  wonder  that,  careless  of 
truth  as  he  was,  he  should  have  asserted  it  as  a  fact  known 
to  himself  before  the  marriage.  Be  this  as  it  may,  of  the  utter 
falsehood  of  the  story  we  entertain  no  shadow  of  a  doubt.  It  is 
belied  not  only  by  the  evidence  adduced,  but  by  the  whole 
tenour  of  Henry's  conduct  to  Simon  for  the  eighteen  months  which 
elapsed  between  his  marriage  and  his  disgrace.  He  had 
forwarded  his  suit  at  Rome ;  he  had  restored  him  to  his  council ; 
he  had  raised  him  to  an  Earldom ;  he  had  selected  him  as  the 
godfather  of  his  eldest  son;  and  when  but  three  weeks  had 
elapsed  he  turned  upon  him  in  a  transport  of  fury.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  heaviest  part  of  the  offence  which  occasioned  this  extra- 
ordinary outburst  should  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Henry 
during  the  whole  year  and  a  half? 

This  sudden  disgrace  was  a  crisis  in  Montfort's  life.  It  drove 
him  perforce  into  a  more  independent  position.  Henceforward, 
the  favour  of  the  court  might  come  or  go,  but  he  had  learnt 
by  his  nide  experience  to  distrust  it,  and  to  shape  his  own  free 
course.  It  relaxed,  also,  to  some  extent,  the  ties  of  personal 
obligation  which  had  hitherto  bound  him  to  Henry,  and  enabled 
him  to  speak  with  a  bolder  voice  when  the  misgovemment  of 
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tfce  countnr  became  intokmblc.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  It  wiis  a  short  estile  to  the  continent,  during?  which  he  seems 
to  have  made  his  peace  both  with  Pope  and  King,  probably  by 
ttie  act  of  takings  the  cross,  a  step  which  has  been  ascribed^  with 
wiiat  partial  trnth  we  cannot  say^  to  a  remorse  of  conscience  at 
}m  dubious  marriage,  which  the  confirmation  of  Rome  was  not 
*ble  to  allay.  It  is  certainly  not  likely  that  bis  intimate  friends 
ind  counsellors,  Grosseteste  and  Adam  de  Marisco,  would  have 
coeoaniged  him  to  believe  that  any  act  of  the  Pope  could  make 
{Dod  n  marriage  which  was  really  in  itself  invalid* 

In  April,  1240,  be  returned  alone  to  Ejigland  to  collect  money 
for  the  crusade.  His  stay  was  short,  but  marked  by  a  favotirable 
mcrptloti  from  the  king. 

It  is  a  question  not  easily  answered  whether  Simon  de  Mont- 
Cbtt  erer  went  to  the  East.      It  is  certain  that  he  delayed  his 
ffeporttire  for  the  sake  of  bis  wife,  wIlo  was  again  near  her  con- 
fiopment ;  and  tha£  in  June,  1242,  he  bad  again  returned  to  Eng- 
land.   The  English  chroniclers,  too,  are  silent  of  his  achievements, 
and  even  of  his  going  and  return  j  and,  but  for  one  remarkable 
ctrcamstance^  we  should  conclude,  without  a  doubt,  that  Simon 
never  gaw  the  Holy  Land.     There   is  cjLtant  a  petition  of  the 
bomns,  knights,  and  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  praying  the  Emperor 
for  bis  ap|>ointmon£   to  be  Regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
minority   of  Conrad,*   and   it  seems    in   the   last  degree   impro- 
failite  that  tbej  should  have  selected  for  so  critical  a  post  a  total 
iCnuager  to  the   country,  who,  so  far  as  history  can  tell  us,  bad 
•C3ut.^ty  ilrawn  the  sword.     On  the  w^hole,  then,  we  incline  to 
due  belief  that  he  did  actually  go,  but  that  bis  stay  was  marked 
by  no  prominent  event.     It  is  not  improbable  that  the  fortunes 
lif  bis  eldest  brother  may  have  hastened  his  return.     Amauri, 
vhci  bad  risen  to  the  high  office  of  Constable  of  France,  was 
kimself  a  crusader,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prisoner 
before  the  walls  of  Gaza«     After  a  few  months*  captivity  he  was 
fdcmsiecl,  but  in  broken  health,  and   it  is  possible  enough  that 
Siraon  may  have  returned  to  Europe  with  his  brother.t 

He  oexE  appears  by  the  side  of  Henry  In  the  foolish  and  dis- 
aitrQos  war  which,  in  1242,  he  was  persuaded  by  the  intrigues  of 
Us  n^lations  to  make  against  Louis  IX.  In  the  crowning  act 
of  the  campaign,  the  decisive  defeat  of  Taillebourg,  it  is  said 
tliat  the    personal   exertions  of  Simon   saved   Henry  from   be^ 

•  Plinl^d  in  Ihc  Introdu(^tloti  to  *  Maoners  and  llous^bold  EiLpensci,  &c/ 
fiiited  i0i  die  Boxburghe  Ctiib,  hy  Mr.  Hudfiou  Tumt^r,  p.  xix.  Tbe  petitioa 
Ian  dttte  June  7,  1241. 

t  Mr.  Bti&aw  ftsieria  that  he  retarntH!  with  the  Earl  of  Corawall  \  but  on  what 
MXixiiity  itdoei  not  iippear. 
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coming  a  prisoner  of  war.  It  is  of  more  interest  in  the  per- 
sonal history  of  the  Earl,  that  he  was  led  by  its  conclnsion  to 
make  a  stay  at  Bourdeaux,  then  the  capital  of  the  continental 
dominions  of  England,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  ungovern- 
able factions  which  made  Gascony,  to  a  statesman  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  what  Ireland  has  too  often  been  in  times  more 
near  our  own.  There  Montfort  gained  the  experience  of  partiei 
and  of  men,  which,  six  years  later,  marked  him  out  at  a  great 
crisis  as  the  one  man  who  was  capable  of  saving  Gascony  from 
the  French. 

From  this  time  the  personal  career  of  Montfort  becomes  so 
interwoven  with  the  general  history  of  the  country,  as  to  become 
unintelligible,  unless  we  have  formed  a  tolerably  accurate  idea 
of  the  state  of  England  at  the  time.  Unhappily  this  is  not  alto- 
gether so  easy.  Nothing  is  so  hard  to  realise  as  chaos;  and 
nothing  nearer  to  chaos  can  be  conceived  than  the  government  of 
Henry  III.  Henry  was,  like  all  the  Plantagenets,  clever ;  like 
very  few  of  them,  he  was  devout;  and  if  the  power  of  con- 
ceiving a  great  policy  would  constitute  a  great  King,  he  would 
certainly  have  been  one.  He  planned  at  one  time  or  another  the 
recovery  of  Normandy  and  Poitou,  the  conquest  of  Wales  and 
Scotland.  He  accepted  for  a  younger  son  the  crown  of  Sicily. 
Not  content  with  mis,  he  had  a  scheme  of  domestic  govern- 
ment which  would  have  overtaxed  the  whole  energies  of  Henry, 
or  of  Henry's  great  son,  to  carry  out.  He  aimed  at  making 
the  Crown  virtually  independent  of  the  barons.  The  sons  <rf 
the  men  who  had  extorted  the  Great  Charter  were  told  that 
it  was  their  business  to  find  money  for  every  rash  enterprise 
which  the  interest  of  the  King's  continental  relations  and 
advisers  might  suggest;  but  that  they  must  not  presume  to 
demand  the  resignation  of  one  officer  of  State,  or  to  murmur  if 
the  most  important  castles  of  the  realm,  and  the  first  places  in 
the  State,  were  committed  to  the  hands  of  aliens.  In  all  this, 
his  connexion  with  Louis  IX.,  whose  brother-in-law  he  became, 
was  certainly  a  misfortune  to  him.  In  France  the  rojral  power 
had  during  the  last  fifty  years  been  steadily  on  the  advance ;  in 
England  it  had  as  steadily  receded  ;  and  Henry  was  ever  hearing 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  maxims  of  government  and 
ideas  of  royal  authority  which  were  utterly  inapplicable  to  the 
actual  state  of  his  own  kingdom.  This,  like  a  premature  Stuart, 
Henry  was  incapable  of  perceiving ;  a  King  he  was,  and  a  King 
he  would  be,  in  his  own  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  evident  that 
with  such  a  task  before  him,  he  needed,  for  the  most  shadowy 
diance  of  success,  an  iron  strength  of  will^  singular  self-control, 
great  forethought  and  care  in  collecting  and  husbanding  his 
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ij  a  rare  talent  for  adniinistration,  the  sagacity  to  choose 
tnd  llie  celf^reliaacQ  to  trust  bis  counsellors.  And  not  one 
•f  tbese  viinou&  nullities  did  Henry  possess.  Will  lie  had 
Bone.  To  know  who  was  nearest  the  person  of  Henry j  was  to 
ttnovr  the  carrent  policy  of  the  hour ;  and  nothing  was  so  dan- 
fffout  to  11  coartier  as  to  undertake  some  distant  public  service. 
The  recklessness  of  his  accusations  a^inst  Hubert  de  Burgh  and 
Slontfort  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  licence  which  he  continually 
tUowed  both  to  his  temper  and  his  tongue.  No  age,  no  station, 
no  weight  of  character,  no  length  of  service,  was  secure  from  his 
lojal  insults.  In  1248  be  answered,  the  grave  remanstrances  of 
his  Barons  in  language  compared  to  which  that  of  Kehoboam 
»rms  fi  mo<lel  of  dignity  and  conciliation  \  he  spoke  publicly  of 
^t  Aldermen  of  London  as  'those  London  boors  who  call  tbem- 
icJTet  barons.*  To  the  Bishop  of  Ely — an  able  and  open- banded 
prelate — who  had  refused  him  a  loan,  be  replied,  *Turn  out  this 
tour^  and  never  admit  him  to  my  presence ;'  and  he  bade  bis  own 
€j>i&cop;il  brotber  Aymer  to  *go  to  the  devil,'  for  not  backing 
btin  np  better  in  his  exactions  from  his  brother  bishops.  As  for 
kislmiifljng  his  resources,  he  was  a  livelong  debtor.  He  was 
pvofase  himself,  with  occasional  intervals  of  an  almost  morbid 
eeocKKny.  Bat  the  prodigality  of  his  gifts  abnost  exceeds  l>elief. 
On  one  single  favourite,  of  course  an  alien,  be  heaj>ecl  in  the 
eotirse  of  nine  weeks  the  custody  of  Dover  Harbour,  the  govcrnor- 
Aip  of  the  three  great  castles  of  Marlborough,  Ludgershall,  and 
Odibam^  tbe  general  custody  of  wards  and  escheats,  the  royal 
jpurveyoTsbip  at  fairs,  and  the  guatdinnsbip  of  tbe  heir  of  the 
•poftt  house  of  Braose.  In  Ireland,  to  the  same  fortunate  adven- 
tefer,  within  tbe  same  nine  weeks,  he  gave  the  place  of  Treasurer 
for  life  *nd  of  Chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer,  the  prise  of  wines, 
tin*  custody  of  the  Jewry,  the  warden  ship  of  all  ports  and  ships, 
tic  cnstody  of  wards  and  escheats  and  of  all  vacant  sees,  tbe 
liicnitive  management  of  the  exchange,  the  governorships  of 
Cork  and  Limerick,  the  castles  of  Acton,  Drogheda,  and  Raw- 
doot  with  the  five  cantreds  of  Connaught.* 

This  catalogue  is^  perhaps,  without  a  parallel  in  English  his- 
IDIT :  but  at  least  it  consists  of  offices  which  must  have  been 
jemd  bjr  some  one.  The  same  cannot  be  said  for  tbe  ^rant  of 
Ae  Tait  domain  of  Richmond  to  the  Queen *s  uncle,  Peter  of 
Sivoy;  m  for  the  pensions  of  four  hundred  and  five  hundred 
ks  a  year  to  aliens,  paying  only  a  complimentary  homage, 
b  crowd  the  records  of  the  most  extravagant  reign  ever 
to  CiiiglijhmeD, 
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Of  the  rest  of  Henry's  qualities  it  is  almost  idle  to  speak.  To 
give  confidence  blindly,  and  to  withdraw  it  suddenly,  was  a 
serious  failing,  of  which  we  have  seen  something  already ;  add  to 
it  a  profound  distrust  of  ability,  an  impatience  of  contradiction, 
and  an  habitual  disregard  for  truth,  and  the  portrait  is  well  nigh 
complete. 

But  the  crowning  offence  of  Henry  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen 
was  one  for  which  the  associations  of  his  early  years  were  in  a 
great  degree  answerable.  To  the  Papacy  Henry  had  almost 
owed  his  crown.  It  was  placed  on  his  head  by  a  legate ;  and  he 
had  been  led  through  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  a  loiu^ 
minority  under  the  vigilant  and  faithful  tutelage  of  Honorius  IlL 
He  grew  up  to  regard  a  Pope  as  a  being  to  whom  no  contradic« 
tion  should  be  offered,  and  a  legate  as  die  only  adviser  in  whose 
singleness  of  purpose  and  knowledge  of  affiiirs  he  could  place 
implicit  confidence. 

There  have  been  few  periods  in  which  such  a  temper  of  the 
royal  mind  would  not  have  given  rise  to  serious  embarrassment 
But  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  it  was  ruinous.  The  early  respect 
of  Henry  for  the  Papacy  was  only  an  exaggeration  of  the  feeling 
which  a  few  years  before  was  predominant  in  the  country  gene-^ 
rally.  Between  the  Papacy  and  the  national  Church  no  serious^ 
differences  had  then  arisen ;  and  the  Pope  was  regarded  as  the 
head  and  mainstay  of  the  most  revered  and  the  most  popular 
institution  in  the  country.  Indeed,  before  the  struggles  of  the 
thirteenth  century  had  given  birth  to  the  English  Constitution, 
its  functions  were  indirectly  supplied,  so  far  as  they  were  sup- 
plied at  all,  by  the  action  and  influence  of  the  ChurcL  Through 
it  plebeian  thoughts  and  plebeian  feelings  ever  found  an  expres- 
sion ;  through  it  men  of  the  humblest  origin  rose  to  high  place 
and  power,  and  mitigated  by  their  presence  the  harsh  principles 
of  feudalism,  humanized  the  courts  of  law,  and  gave  encourage- 
ment to  the  love  of  order  and  the  gentle  arts  of  peace. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  King  John  that  the  first  great  shock  had 
been  given  to  the  popular  reverence  for  Rome.  It  was  then  first 
felt  that,  on  questions  vital  to  England,  the  interests  of  Rome 
and  of  the  English  Church  might  be  not  only  different,  bat 
absolutely  opposed.*  The  excommunication  of  Stephen  Langton 
was  an  excommunication  of  the  English  Church;  for  he  fell 
under  the  Papal  ban  for  expressing  English  feelings,  and  for 
maintaining   English   rights.      But  it  was   the   great  political 

♦  Of  the  events  which  to  some  extent  prepared  the  vay  for  this  change,  an 
account  is  given  by  Mr.  Stubbs  in  his  lutrodactiun  to  the  *  Epistoln  Cantoarienaes' 
(edited  for  the  Master  of  the  Kolls,  1865),  one  of  the  very  best  of  recent  contiiba- 
tkms  to  the  historical  literature  of  the  country. 
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tnmnfii  of  Innocent  IlL  that  in  reality  sealed  the  fate  of  Roman 

inllu(?fice  m  England.     The  surrender  of  the  Knglish  crown  to 

111?  lit*ld  in   fief  of  Rome,  was  an  act  eventuallj  as  important  to 

tfip  relig^ious  liberties  of  England,  as  was  the  Great  Charter  itself 

to  OUT  civil  freedom.     From  the  moment  of  that  surrender  there 

Wtom  a  national,  as  opposed  to  a  Papal,  party  in  the  Church — a 

pwty  which,  loyal  to  Rome  in  thing^s  spiritual,  repudiated  with  the 

nnpfaasis  of  freedom  her  encroachments  on  the  political  indepen- 

derce  of  the  realm.     And  from  that  moment  the  policy  of  Rome, 

aohappilj  for  herself,  became  such  as  to  engrain  this  feeling  into 

the  very  heart  of  the  national  lile.     The  minority  of  Henry  III, 

witnessed,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  our  history,  the  attempt 

iif  a  foreign  Power  to  govern   England  through  a  Viceroy,  and 

that  Viceroy  a  legfate.     But  the  petulant  despotism  of  Pandulph 

was  more  than  Englishmen  would  brook.     He  was  not  replaced  ; 

ind   Honorius  was  grieved  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  ser- 

rices  which  he  himself  had  so  lately  rendered  to  the  Crown,  in 

spitr,    too,   of  his   acknowledged   fairness   and    moderation,  his 

cotmsels   became  less  and  less  welcome  to  the  advisers   of  the 

jotiiig  King,     The  national  party,  in  fact,  was  in  the  ascendant, 

Older   the  masterly   leadership  of   Hubert  de  Burgh,   and    tlie 

cuimsels  of  the  Pope  were  the  counsels  of  a  foreign  power. 

But  with  the  fall  of  De  Burgh  all  was  changed,  Henr_y  had 
ifsbihed  from  the  events  and  the  tutors  of  his  early  childhood 
two  maxims  of  state,  and  two  alone  :  to  trust  Rome,  and  to  dis- 
tflttt  tba  barons  of  England.  He  threw  himself,  with  all  the 
filfceof  which  bis  weak  character  was  capable,  into  the  hands  of 
Amc  who  would  gratily  this  double  leaning  ;  and  he  filled  the 
places  of  trust  and  power  about  himself  with  aliens,  to  whom 
the  maintenance  of  Papal  influence  was  like  an  instinct  of 
lelf-p reservation.  Thus  were  definitely  formed  the  two  great 
parties  out  of  whose  antagonism  the  War  of  the  Barons  arose, 
under  whose  influence  the  relations  between  the  crown  and 
people  of  England  were  remodelled,  and  out  of  whose  enduring 
tooilict  rose,  indirectly,  the  political  principles  which  contributed 
fto  largel  V  to  bring  about  the  Reformation  of  the  English  Church, 
The  few  years  which  followed  the  fall  of  Hubert  de  Burgh 
were  the  heyday  of  Papal  triumph.  And  no  triumph  could  have 
been  worse  used.  Rome  was  now  engaged  in  that  internecine 
lEnigjrle  with  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen  which  was  destined  to 
md  in  the  ruin  of  both  the  contending  parties  ;  the  extinction  of  the 
Impartal  house,  the  degradation  of  Boniface  VI 11.,  and  the  *  seventy 
ytm  captivity'  of  Avignon.  She  wanted  the  sinews  of  war,  and 
Eof  laad^  no  longer  of  account  as  a  continental  power,  and  there- 
ibie  no  longer  worth  propitiating,  rich^  isolated,  and  devout,  was 

considered 
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considered  as  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  gold.  Elsewhere  Rome 
might  appear  as  over  worldly  in  her  ambitions,  as  over  encroaching 
on  the  privileges  of  her  suffiragan  clergy,  as  careless,  at  times,  of 
the  more  general  interests  of  Christendom,  but  in  England 
her  every  fault  turned  with  alchymic  fatality  into  the  lust  of  gold, 
and  the  reverence  of  Englishmen  was  left  to  reconcile  as  best  it 
might  the  highest  spiritual  pretensions  with  the  most  sordid  of 
human  vices.  The  sums  extracted  from  this  country  during  the 
Pontificates  of  Gregory  IX.  and  Innocent  IV.  almost  bafBe  com- 
prehension. Tallages  were  exacted  from  the  clergy  amounting 
to  a  thirtieth,  fifteenth,  tenth,  and  at  last  a  fifth  of  their  goods. 
Loans  were  wrung  from  them  under  threat  of  excommunication ; 
procurations,  appeals,  and  the  like  were  multiplied  indefinitely. 
Of  all  these  exactions,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
precise  estimate,  or  to  do  more  than  observe  the  deep  indignation 
which  they  excited,  and  to  note  how  clearly  they  outnumber  in 
magnitude  and  frequency  the  demands  even  of  a  prince  like  Henry, 
rapacious  and  extravagant  beyond  every  precedent.*  But  of  one 
source  of  exaction  we  have  a  tiontemporary  estimate.  It  waft 
calculated  in  1252  that  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  drawn  from  the 
country  by  Italian  priests  amounted  to  70,000  marks,  a  sum 
which  in  itself  exceeded  the  whole  revenues  of  the  English 
crown. 

In  this  last  branch  of  spoliation  was  implied  not  simply  the 
draft  of  vast  moneys  from  the  country,  but  the  spiritual  desertion, 
it  might  almost  be  said,  of  whole  tracts  or  districts,  and  the 
trampling  upon  the  private  rights  of  patrons,  many  of  them 
laymen,  many  of  them  in  high  place,  and  capable  of  making 
their  voice  heard  and  their  power  felt  against  the  usurpation 
which  deprived  them  of  undoubted  rights.  They  added  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  clergy  the  louder  and  fiercer  tones  of 
men  not  bound  by  clerical  obedience.  When  remonstrance  after 
remonstrance  failed,  when  all  patience  was  exhausted,  they  formed 
a  secret  society  for  the  suppression  of  Italian  incumbents. 
Men  armed  and  masked  reaped  the  fields  of  the  aliens,  and 
distributed  their  com  to  the  poor.  Unknown  hands  affixed 
to  the  doors  of  cathedral  and  minster  letters  with  the  seal  of  the 
English  Vehme^ — (it  bore  two  swords,  with  the  ominous  motto : 
*  JEcce  duo  gladii  hie '), — threatening  fire  to  the  property  of  the 
monastery  or  chapter  who  should  dare  to  comply  with  the 
encroaching  demands  of  Rome,  or  to  accept  for  the  churches  in 
their  gift  an  alien  nominee  as  incumbent.  At  last,  not  even  the 
veil  of  a  secret  association  was  interposed  between  the  national 

*  Some  details,  however,  are  giren  by  Carte,  'History  of  England,'  toI.  i.  p.  87. 

indignation 
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iodigiiatioa  and  the  Pope.  At  the  couacil  of  Lyona,  at  the  crisis 
of  the  conflict  between  Innocent  and  Frederick  II.,  the  voice 
of  thc»  whole  English  church  was  heard  in  complaint ;  and  the 
faaroos,  in  the  open  light  of  day,  drove  the  Papal  collector 
ia  terror  of  his  life  from  our  shore. 

Thus  was  the  whole  country  lying  a  prey  to  the  ecclesiastical 
aliens  maintained  by  the  Pope,  and  to  the  lay  aliens  maintained 
by  the  king.  The  government,  powerless  except  for  plunder, 
despised  abroad,  disordered  at  home,  making  miserable  attempts 
at  aggressive  war,  while  incapable  of  holding  its  own,  trampling 
often  in  the  mere  wantonness  of  incapacity  upon  cherished 
liberties,  alienating  more  and  more  irretrievably  the  affections  of 
the  people,  until  men  openly  talked  of  electing  another  king, 
when  Simon  de  Montfort  be<^me,  as  we  have  said,  inseparably 
intermixed  with  the  course  of  our  history. 

In  the  year  1248  the  troubles  and  (Usasters  of  Grascony  had 
reached  their  climax.  Internal  dissensions  were  as  rife  as  ever ; 
die  Viscount  of  Beam  was  in  rebellion,  Navarre  was  threatening 
the  province  upon  one  side,  France  on  the  other,,  and  the  loss  of 
it  appeared  imminent.  Simon  de  Montfort  was  appointed 
seneschal,*  with  special  powers,  and  for  the  unusual  period  of  six 
years.  Every  week  was  precious.  Money  was  hastily  wrung 
from  the  citizens  of  London,  and  Simon  was  sent  out  in  October 
to  renew  the  truce  with  Louis  as  he  passed  through  France, 
then  to  pass  on  to  his  government  at  Bourdeaux.t  As  the  king 
was  celebrating  Christmas,  to  the  amazement  of  every  one 
MontfcHt  returned.  He  had  defeated  Gaston  de  Beam,  com- 
pelled the  king  of  Navarre  to  accept  an  arbitration,  and  reduced 
the  whole  province  to  peace.  When  February  came  he  was 
again  on  the  continent.  On  Easter  Eve  he  writes  from  Paris, 
where  he  was  detained  by  the  royal  business,  a  remarkable  letter, 
which,  more  than  any  one  document,  explains  the  difficulties 
of  his  position.  %  Some  of  the  Gascon  nobles,  he  says,  having 
forfeit^  their  lands,  and  having  no  hope  of  recovering  them  by 
other  means,  had  made  a  league,  and.  in  a  few  weeks  would 
appeal  to  the  sword.  They  would  be  sympathised  with  by  the 
whole  nobility  of  Gascony.  '  They  bear  me  such  ill-will,'  he 
writes,  ^because  I  maintain  your  rights  and  those  of  the  poor 
i^ainst  them,  that  I  dare  not  return  there  without  having  seen 


M  the  usual  title  of  the  goyernors  of  Gascony.  It  may  be  doabted, 
howereTf  whether  it  vas  really  borne  by  Montfort  At  least  he  is  almost  always 
cdled  by  the  l^gher  style  of  'locum  tenens  regis.' 

t  The  xenewid  bears  date,  Sept.  20. 

X  Boyal  Letten,  No.  1001,  MS.  in  the  Public  Record  Office.  The  letter  is 
taoayiBoiiSy  bat  the  authorship  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

you, 
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you,  nor  without  your  written  instructions.'  ^  I  cannot  get  a  denier 
from  your  revenues,'  he  adds,  *for  the  king  of  France  holds 
ever3rlhing,  and  I  cannot  trust  much  to  the  people  of  the 
province.'  He  then  describes  the  kind  of  war  tney  will  wage : 
*They  will  ride  the  country  by  night  like  thieves,  in  parties  of 
twenty,  'or  thirty,  or  forty.'  Gascony  was,  in  fact,  a  land  in 
which  feudalism  had  run  wild  ;  and  her  nobles,  like  those  of  the 
Rhine,  had  degenerated  into  castled  brigands.  It  needed  a  firm 
hand  to  suppress  them,  and  a  firmer  still  to  punish.  But  the 
close  of  Montfort's  letter  betrays,  though  in  very  guarded  words, 
his  sense  of  the  real  weak  point  of  his  position.  ^  I  have  heard 
that  they  have  given  you  to  understand  many  sinister  things 
of  me,  and  soon  they  will  tell  you  that  I  was  the  cause  of  the 
war.'  Without  money,  and  without  confidence  in  the  population, 
it  was  a  hard  matter  for  Montfort  to  make  head  against  a  hostile 
nobility.  But  these  open  difficulties  were  nothing  compared 
with  the  intrigues  which  were  incessantly  at  work  to  undermine 
him  at  home,  and  to  supplant  him  in  the  confidence  of  the 
king.  Therefore,  at  a  moment  when  he  knew  that  a  storm 
was  brewing,  and  that  in  six  weeks  or  less  the  Gascon  nobles 
would  be  under  arms,  he  was  compelled  to  return  home,  that  he 
might  not  lose  in  the  cabinet  more  than  he  could  win  in  the  field. 

A  second  time  he  returned  to  Gascony ;  a  second  time  he 
reduced  the  rebels  to  obedience,  and  sent  Gaston  de  Beam  and 
his  chief  adherents  prisoners  to  England.  He  then  prepared  to 
make  the  work  of  conquest  enduring,  by  the  method  which  his 
great  pupil  the  conqueror  of  Wales  so  well  learnt  from  him,  and 
to  bridle  Gascony  with  a  chain  of  forts.  On  the  28th  of  Novem- 
ber, a  grant  was  made  to  him  of  the  revenues  of  Ireland  for  the 
purpose:  on  the  28th  of  December,  Gaston  de  Beam  was  a 
pardoned  man,  and  on  his  way  back  to  Gascony.  Such  a 
labour  of  Sisyphus  was  the  service  of  Henry  III. 

But  the  full  mischief  of  the  King's  ill-timed  lenity  did  not 
appear  at  once.  In  the  course  of  the  year  Montfort  was  able 
to  take  Egremont  Castle,  the  last  great  stronghold  of  rebellion ; 
and  on  Advent  Sunday,  1250,  the  factions  of  Bourdeaux,  as 
ancient  perhaps  and  as  reasonable  as  the  forties  and  sixties  of  our 
Channel  Islands,  were  compelled  to  a  solemn  covenant  of  peace. 

But  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  the  Earl  arrived  in  London, 
with  jaded  horses,  and  scarcely  three  squires  in  his  train.  He  had 
come  in  his  own  person  to  ask  the  aid  which  he  could  obtain  by 
no  other  means.  The  rebels  had  risen  once  more ;  and,  taught  not 
less  by  the  pardon  of  Gaston  de  Beam  than  by  their  own  previous 
failures,  they  had  taken  care  by  their  intrigues  to  cut  ofi*the  supplies 
on  which  the  Earl  depended  for  his  defence.     Gascony  had  risen  ; 

and 
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mi  for  the  King:  of  England  not  a  soldier  coulcl  be  fed  or  paid. 
\Ioalfort  bad  maintained  himself  as  long  as  it  was  possible  iVom 
the  resources  of  his  own  earldom  ;  and  when  these  failed  he  was 
conipelledj  critical  as  affairs  were  at  Bourdeaux,  to  come  himself  to 
England  for  money.  The  answer  of  the  King  naively  revealed  the 
manmuvres  that  had  been  going  forward.  *  By  the  heat]  of  God, 
Sir  Earl,  tbon  bast  spoken  the  troth  ;  and  I  will  not  refuse  suffi- 
ci«it  help  to  thee  who  hast  fought  so  nobly  in  my  cause.  But  a 
irport  is  come  up  with  heavy  complaints  against  thee,  how  thou 
diilst  eammit  to  prison  men  who  came  peaceably  to  thee,  and  even 
sock  as  thou  didst  thyself  invite,  as  in  good  faith,  and  not  only 
did^t  imprison  suchj  but  didst  bind  them,  and  put  them  to  death/ 
TTie  Earl's  positive  denial  satisfied  the  King  for  the  moment, 
and  he  returned  with  money  and  mercenaries  at  his  command. 
His  flight  and  absence  had,  of  course,  consolidated  the  re- 
bellion :  it  was  evident  to  the  Gascons  that  they  could  count  on 
1  party  within  the  court  itself.  But  the  ivar  was  once  more 
imewed,  with  Gaston  de  Beam,  of  course,  in  the  front  ranks  of 
relieLlion ;  and  once  more  with  the  old  result.  The  Gascons 
were  put  to  the  worse.  It  was  long  before  they  dared  again  to 
meet  Slonlfort  in  tlieopen  field. 

In  or  aljout  the  month  of  November,  1251,  the  Earl  returned 
England  again,  leaving  the  castles  he  had  erected  in  the  hands 
men  whom  he  could  trust  But  his  absence  was,  as  usual^ 
lh«  signal  for  a  fresh  outbreak.  The  rebels  were  wise  in  their 
tartics.  They  professed  to  resist  not  the  King,  but  the  seneschal ; 
and  while  they  rose  against  the  authoritf  which  the  English 
Cmwn  had  constituted^  they  submitted  to  the  King  himself  an 
idmost  endless  list  of  charges  against  the  Earl,  The  old  saw, 
*Aiperge  fortiter,  aliquid  adhtrrebit/  might  have  been  made 
for  Henry,  He  cotjld  not  shake  off  the  uneasy  misgiving  that 
some  misconduct  or  another  must  have  gone  to  produce  this 
tempest  of  complaint  When  the  Earl  asked  him  indignantly 
wlij  he  listened  to  traitors,  confessed  and  convitrted,  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  rather  than  to  his  own  lieutenant,  he  quietly  replied 
feat  if  the  EarFs  conduct  were  right  it  could  surely  bear  inquiry. 
He  GPU  Id  not  understand  that  to  Inquire  in  such  a  manner,  and 
4t  such  a  crisis,  was  like  submitting  his  general  to  a  court- 
ffiirtial  from  the  enemy's  ranks ;  that  it  was  to  break  the  prestige 
m  which  the  government  of  Gascony  depended ;  to  unnerve  the 
trm  of  every  true  friend  of  England ;  and  to  make  every  restless 
noble  and  intriguing  citizen  in  Gascony  know  that  there  was  a 
means  of  getting  rid  of  a  seneschal  who  might  prove  to 
!  an  oupleasant  capacity  for  commands 

Accordingly, 
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Accordingly,  early  in  the  year  1252,*  two  commiasionenh— 
Rocelin  de  Fos,  apparently  himself  a  Gascon,  and  Henry  of 
Wingham,  a  former  seneschal  of  the  province — were  sent  partly 
to  make  their  own  inquiries  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Earl, 
partly  to  arrange  for  the  coming  to  England  of  the  delegates  of 
the  disaffected  Gascons.  We  glean  that  the  two  commissioners 
formed  opposite  conclusions  as  to  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  Gascon  leaned  towards  his  countrymen ;  the  Eng- 
lishman was  so  decided  in  his  approval  of  Montfort  diat  he  was 
declared  by  the  Gascons  to  be  simply  his  partisan.f 

The  delegates,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Bourdeauz  at  their  head, 
then  came,  by  the  King's  invitation,  to  Westminster,  to  present 
their  complaints  against  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  King,  to 
Montfort's  extreme  indignation,  sent  out  a  second  commission,]; 
to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  accusations,  and  to  command  the 
Earl  to  return  and  answer  for  himself.  The  report  of  the  com- 
missioners was,  according  to  M.  Paris,  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
had  certainly  been  severe,  but  that  they  considered  his  severity 
not  undue.  Meantime,  he  returned  himself^  and  before  the 
assembled  baronage  was  confronted  with  the  Gascon  deputies. 
The  King,  it  would  appear,  had  resolved  on  the  disgrace  of  Mont- 
fort ;  it  was  rumoured  that  he  intended  to  commit  him  to  the 
Tower.  But  when  he  had  replied  to  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  the  voice  of  the  barons,  with  the  King's  own 
brother  at  their  head,  was  so  unequivocally  in  his  favour, 
that  no  such  step  could  be  attempted.  The  King,  who  had 
expected  a  very  different  verdict,  was  not  able  altogether 
to  suppress  his  feelings.  A  strange  altercation  ensued.  The 
Earl  reminded  Henry  of  his  services,  and  of  the  broken  promises 
by  which  he  had  induced  him  to  undertake  the  invidious  govern- 
ment of  Gascony.  The  King  replied  that  he  should  keep  no 
promises  with  a  supplanter  and  a  traitor.  The  Earl,  in  uncon- 
trollable anger,  gave  the  King  the  lie,  and  told  him  that  but  for 
his  royalty  he  would  have  spoken  the  word  in  an  evil  hour  for 
himself.  ^  Who  can  believe,'  he  added,  '  that  you  are  Christian? 
Have  you  ever  confessed?'  '  Certainly,'  said  the  King.  *  Then, 
what  is  the  use  of  confession  without  repentance  and  satisfaction  ?' 

*  The  commission  bears  date  Jan.  6.  R.  de  Fos  was  Master  of  the  Temple  in 
England. 

t  William  de  Valence,  the  King's  half-brother,  was  also  sent  out,  and  placed  in 
communication  with  the  commissioners.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  foreign  partj, 
and  the  constant  opponent  of  Montfort 

X  Mat.  Paris,  p.  836.  The  commissioners  were  Nicholas  de  Molis,  an  ez- 
seueschal  and  an  Englishman,  and  Drogo  de  Valentin,  a  Gascon  nobleman.  The 
constitution  of  this  second  commission  was  thus  exaotlj  similar  to  the  firsL 

*  I  never 
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'I  never  repented  of  anything  so  much/  retorted  the  King,  ^  as  of 
mflerii^  you  to  set  a  foot  in  England,  or  to  hold  land  or  honour 
in  the  realm,  wherein  yon  have  waxed  fat  and  kicked.'  * 

The  mediation  of  friends  put  an  end  to  this  painful  scene ; 
hot  the  impression  which  it  left  could  naturally  never  be 
e&ced.  The  most  characteristic  faults  of  the  two  men  had  in 
£ict  been  brought  out  into  strong  relief;  the  unblushing 
meanness  and  Imlf-hearted  treachery  into  which  the  weak  King 
was  ever  suffering  himself  to  be  drawn  ;  the  ungoveme<l  temper 
and  dictatorial  impatience  of  contradiction  which  made  it  so 
hard  for  Montfort  to  work  with  others,  and  which  marred  so 
fetally  the  transcendent  greatness  of  his  career. 

The  Elarl  offered  to  resign  his  government,  on  condition  that 

he  should  be  indemnified  for  the  expenses  he  had  incurred,  and 

those  who  had  supported  him  guaranteed  against  the  calamitous 

consequences  of  their  loyalty.     He  could  not  obtain  his  request. 

He  offered  to  resume  his  post,  if  only  he  might  be  properly 

supported.     He  could  obtain  this  still  less.     The  bulk  of  the 

King*8  Gowcil  (so  at  least  complains  a  friend  of  Montfort  f)  stood 

aloof  at  the  critical  moment ;  approving  of  Montfort's  conduct, 

but  not  actively  espousing  his  cause.     At  last  the  King  issued 

a  series  of  letters,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  put  both  parties,  as 

nearly  as  might  be,  on  an   equal  footing,   until  Henry    could 

come  in  person  and  settle  everything  by  his  royal  presence.    If 

a  royal   letter   could   have  made  d^e  lion  lie  down  with  the 

lamb,  the  a&irs  of  Gascony  would  have  been  settled.    Montfort 

recrossed  the  sea  ;  and  ^  waged  infinite  war  againt  the  Gascons.'  X 

Bat  this,  if  true,  cannot  have  lasted  long.     We  find  him  before 

the  winter  withdrawn  from  his  province,   and   finding  kindly 

shelter  in  France.     While  there  he  received  a  striking  testimony 

to  the  value  of  those  services  which  Henry  had  so  wantonly 

thrown  away.     In  December,  1252,  the  Queen  Regent  of  France 

died.     Louis  was  absent  on  his  crusade,  and  the  country  was 

threatened  with  anarchy.     The  princes  of  the  blood  turned  to 

Montfort,  and  Mevoutly  requested  him  to  remain  with  them,  and 

be  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  crown  and  realm  of  France.'  §    Twice 

was  this  splendid  offer  made,  and  twice  was  it  refused  by  the 

Earl  of  Leicester  as  inconsistent  with  his  engagements  to  that 

King  who  had  called  him  traitor  to  his  face,  and  broken  to  him 

his  most  sacred  promises.     Still  he  stood  aloof,  like  Achilles, 

from  the  service  of  Henry,  and  lingered  upon  the  soil  of  France, 

*  Mat.  Paris,  p.  837. 

t    Adam  de  Marisco.    See  '  Monumenta  Fraacucana,'  p.  12S.    Adam's  whole 
letter,  oontmiuiig  a  detailed  acooaut  of  the  trial,  is  extremely  interesting. 
X  Mat.  Paris,  p.  845.  §  lb.  p.  865. 
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The  almoft  Ajin^  words  of  his  fneoA  Groneteste  tanght  him  a 
more  generoos  part.  The  King  was  now  in  Gasconj,  and  of 
C€mne  in  hopeless  diffictddes;  when  the  sword  of  M^mtfort, 
*  whom  the  Gascons  feared  like  the  lightning/  was  once  more 
placed  at  his  disposaL  The  prorince  was  redaced  to  tolerable 
order,  and  may  be  permitted  to  ^e  from  our  riew. 

In  the  jearl258  opened  the  first  act  of  the  great  drama  which 
has  made  the  name  of  Simon  de  Montibrt  immortal.  The 
brother-in-law  of  King  Henry,  the  possible  Regent  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  of  France,  the  scoorge  of  the  rebellions  Gasccms, 
howcTer  famous  in  his  own  day,  would  hare  bequeathed  no 
name  to  posterity;  it  is  by  the  War  of  the  Barms  that  we 
remember  the  first  nobleman  of  his  day. 

During  the  four  years  that  had  elapsed  since  his  last  Tisit  to 
Gascony  death  had  deprived  him  of  two  most  dear  friends, 
Grrosseteste  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Franciscan  Adam  de 
Marisco.  Otherwise  time  had  passed  quiedy  with  him ;  and 
occasional  employments  seem  to  indicate  the  restored  favour  of 
the  crown.  Meanwhile,  the  stream  of  misgovemment  was 
rolling  on  with  an  ever  gathering  flood.  Two  new  sources  of 
exaction  had  been  opened.  Henry  had  accepted  the  crown  of 
Sicily  for  his  younger  son  Edmund ;  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall 
the  empire  for  himself.  Both  wanted  treasure ;  both  had  before 
long  but  too  many  creditors ;  Henry  the  worst  creditor  possible — 
the  Pope  himself.  Parliament  stood  aghast  at  the  sums  which 
Henry  had  pledged  himself  to  find,  and  at  the  interdict 
which  nonpayment  might  entail.  At  last  with  a  bad  harvest, 
and  the  consequent  famine,  came  the  long  threatened  crisis.  To 
the  famine  was  added  a  league  between  Scodand  and  Wales, 
and  when  Parliament* — or  to  speak  more  exactly,  the  Great 
Council — met  to  consider  the  means  of  repelling  invasion,  they 
were  greeted  by  a  Papal  nuncio,  demanding  more  precise 
engagements  about  Sicily,  and  asking  for  *  untold  money.'  The 
King's  half-brother,  William  de  Valence,  in  an  evil  moment, 
laid  the  blame  of  these  calamities  upon  English  traitors.  He 
was  asked  to  explain.  He  named  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and 
Leicester.  Then  followed  such  another  scene  as  had  passed  six 
years  before  between  Leicester  and  his  King.  But  its  effects 
were  more  quickly  felt.  The  great  issue  of  '  England  for  the 
English '  had  been  put  and  challenged  in  the  face  of  day ;  and 
before  that  Parliament   dispersed,   the   Barons  of  England,  at 

*  Modem  usage  has  confined  the  word  parliament,  when  strictly  used,  to  a  hody 
includiuf^  representatives  of  the  lower  laity ;  bat  the  word  is  itself  older  than  the 
introduction  of  representatives  into  the  council  of  the  nation.  See  Hardy,  Pireface 
to  *  Modus  Tenendi  Parliamentum/  p.  14. 
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Lricater's  suggestion,  had  leagued  for  the  defence  of  their 
ngbts.  They  appeared  armed  at  the  Great  CounciU  They 
piYTssed  their  complaints  upon  tlie  King*  who  met  them  widi 
the  abject  humiliation  of  a  man  who  was  always  ready  to 
confess^  on  the  understaniting  that  he  need  not  amend.  But 
the  patience  of  the  Barons  was  e^austed ;  tliey  recalled  the 
great  precedent  of  the  Magna  Charta ;  and  they  required  as 
the  condition  of  their  assistance  that  the  general  reformation 
of  the  realm  should  he  entrusted  to  a  Commission  of  twenty-four 
members,  half  to  be  chosen  by  the  crown»  and  half  by  them- 
•elyes.  For  the  election  of  this  body,  primarily,  and  for  a  more 
rxplicit  statement  of  grievances,  the  Great  Council  was  to  meet 
igain  at  Oxford  on  tlie  llth  of  June,  1258,  When  the  Barons 
came,  they  appeared  at  the  head  of  their  retainers.  The  invasion 
of  the  Welsh  w  as  the  plea ;  but  the  real  danger  was  nearer  home. 
They  seized  on  the  Cinque  Ports  ;  the  unrenewed  truce  with 
France  was  the  excuse ;  they  remembered  too  vividly  King  John 
and  his  foreign  mercenaries. 

TTaey  Uien  presented  their  petition*  This  was  directed  to  the 
vedressof  various  abuses  arising  out  of  the  feudal  tenures,  and  of 
defects  and  corruptions  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Escheats, 
Jews,  forests,  undue  exaction  of  prisages,  all  come  in  for  their 
tnni ;  hut,  what  is  politically  the  most  significant  of  all,  is  the 
roqu^it  '  that  the  King^s  castles  be  committed  to  faithful  subjects, 
bom  within  the  realm  of  England/  To  each  and  every  clause 
the  King  gave  his  inevitable  assent 

On«*  more  remarkable  encroachment  was  made  upon  the  royal 
prerogative;  the  election  in  Parliament  of  a  chief  justiciar^  It  is 
surprising  that  to  historians,  not  only  of  the  old  Tory  school, 
even  to  s*)rae  of  decidedly  Whig  politics,  such  an  intrusion 
nt  Parliament  upon  the  functions  of  the  executive  should  have 
appeared  in  the  highest  degree  unconatitutlonaL  In  the 
srventecoth  century  it  would  have  admitted  of  no  defence.  But 
those  who  have  watched  more  closely  the  course  of  our  consti- 
tutional history,  perhaps  we  might  add,  the  general  laws  of  all 
eunititutional  history,  will  have  observed  that  popular  assemblies, 
whenever  they  have  had  free  scope,  have  run,  in  some  resi>ects^  a 
coorse  as  regular  and  as  inevitable  as  that  of  the  sun  itself.  In 
alatesUge  of  their  development  they  legislate  only  too  copiously, 
uid  find  in  legislation  an  indirect  but  efficient  control  over  the 
course  of  executive  government.  But  legislation  is  not,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  among  the  first  wants  of  a  country  ;  imd  the  exe- 
mtive  is  everything  while  h^gislation  is  yet  in  its  cradle*  The 
tint  attempts,  therefore,  of  a  popular  assembly  are  to  draw  to 
Itself  some  portion  of  the  executive  power.    And  this  was  exactly 
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the  position  in  which  the  Barons  of  England  foand  themselves 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Parliamentary  legislation  was  as  yet 
almost  unknown;  perhaps  the  Statute  of  Merton,  of  the  year 
1236,  is  the  first  instance  of  an  enactment  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  form  of  a  royal  charter.  But  the  power  of  the  executive 
was  immense.  It  was  peculiarly  great,  and  most  sensibly  felt 
by  the  mass  of  Englishmen,  in  ^e  administration  of  the  courte 
of  law.  It  had  been  the  greatest  administrative  achievement  of 
Henry  11.  to  transfer  the  great  mass  of  civil  causes  from  the 
baronial  to  the  royal  courts.  A  legal  fiction,  the '  pious  fraud '  of 
the  law,  made  it  optional  for  suitors  to  pass  at  once  to  the  higher 
courts ;  the  introduction  of  sounder  principles  of  jurisprudence 
was  made  their  inducement  to  do  so.  In  the  royal  courts,  thus  re- 
modelled, arose  what  was  called,  then  as  now,  the  Common  Law 
of  England,  resting  solely  upon  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  and 
the  decision  of  the  royal  judges.  These  judges  laid  down  with 
despotic  breadth  that  it  belonged  to  every  court,  not  only  to 
regulate  its  own  procedure,  but  to  lay  down  its  own  principles 
of  law.  Acting  upon  this  maxim,  they  freely  overruled  the 
established  feudal  usages,  in  favour  of  the  principles  of  the  civil 
law,  which  thus  became  interwoven  into  the  texture  of  English 
law.*  In  procedure  their  boldest  and  happiest  innovation  was 
the  introduction  of  the  institution  which  has  exercised  so  im- 
portant aad  distinctive  an  influence  upon  our  national  character 
and  history — trial  by  jury.  Thus  in  the  absence  of  legislation 
a  whole  system  of  judge-made  law  was  elaborating  itself  in 
England ;  and  this  in  the  hands  of  men,  sometimes  aliens, 
generally  ecclesiastics,  always  lawyers  by  profession,  with  sym- 
pathies and  interests  strongly  at  vtiriance  with  those  of  the  feudal 
landowners,  and  not  unfrequently  with  those  of  the  people  of 
England  at  large. 

There  were  but  two  possible  remedies  for  this  state  of  things. 
The  most  obvious,  and  the  one  actually  adopted,  was  tiie 
appointment  of  a  chief  justiciar  by  the  baronial  order.  The 
cnicf  justiciar  was  the  first  officer  of  the  Crown.  He  was  not  a 
mere  chief  justice,  after  the  fashion  of  the  present  day,  but  the 
representative  of  the  Crown  in  its  high  character  of  the  fountain 
of  justice.  It  was  his  duty  not  only  to  select  the  itinerant 
justices,  to  arrange  the  circuits,  and  to  exercise  a  general  super- 
intendence over  the  courts  of  law,  but  to  supply  a  remedy  in  the 
multiplied  instances  for  which  neither  law  nor  precedent  had 
provided,  and   by  this   means   to   exercise  a  control   over   the 

*  This  tact,  though  resting  on  ample  evidence,  has  been  often  overlooked,  owing 
to  the  strong  opposition  which  afterwards  grew  np  between  the  civil  and  the 
common  law. 
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fonnatioii  of  onr  legal  system  compared  to  which  the  analogous 
power  of  the  Chancellor  in  later  days,  when  the  legislature  was 
in  active  operation,  must  have  been  altogether  insignificant. 
This  great  officer,  dien,  the  barons  took  upcm  themselves  to 
appoint,  stipulating  at  the  same  time  that  he  should  hold  office 
only  for  a  year,  and  be  answerable  to  Parliament  at  the  end. 
They  chose  Hugh  Bigod,  a  layman,  and  a  brother  of  one  of  their 
own  order.  They  thus  exactly  reversed  the  practice  of  modem 
times,  and  attempted  to  control  the  legislative  through  the 
medium  of  the  executive  power. 

The  other  possible  remedy  for  the  evils  under  which  they 
suffered  was  tfiat  they  should  learn  to  legislate  for  themselves. 
But  this  presupposed  an  amount  of  popular  support,  a  hold  on  the 
affections  and  confidence  of  the  country,  which  Parliament  as  then 
constituted  certainly  did  not  possess.     Parliament,  in  fact,  in 
the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  could  not  be  said  to  exist     On 
one  or  two   special    occasions,  indeed,  the    counties  had  been 
invited  to  send  some  of  their  knights  to  assent  to  a  heavier  tax 
or  a  more  questionable  political  act  than  usual ;  but,  speaking 
broadly,  it  may  be  said  that   in   the  year  1258  the  National 
Assembly  of  England  was  what  is  technically  called  the  Great 
Council.     That   council,    the   lineal   descendant  of  the  Saxon 
Witenagemot,  had  under  the  Norman  kings  undergone  a  modifi- 
cation, which  for  a  time  almost  excluded  the  Saxon  element 
from  it     The  qualification  for   admission   had   formerly  been  ^ 
&e  possession  of  a  given  quantity  of  land  :  it  became  thereafter 
the  holding  of  land,  entirely  irrespective  of  quantity,  by  im- 
mediate tenure  from  the  Crown.     It  was,  in  short,  the  quality, 
not  4e  quantity  of  tenure,  that  admitted  thenceforward  to  the 
council.     All    alike    who    held    directly   of    the    Crown   were 
tile  King's  barons  or  men  emphatically.     For  the   first   gene- 
ration the   operation   of  this    change   was   sufficiently  simple. 
A  tenant-in-chief  was   always    a   person   of  importance.     But 
even  before  the  sons  of  the  Conqueror  had  ceased  to  reign  there 
had  arisen  a  distinction  between  the  greater  barons,  who  were 
called  individually  •by  name   to   the    Council,    and    the  lesser, 
who  received  only  a  collective  summons  from  the  sheriff.*     The 
distinction  widened  with  time.     Before  the  close  of  the  12th 
century  the  greater, barons  had  matured  into  peers  of  the  realm, 
the  lesser  were  fast  ceasing  to  attend  the  council  at  all.     There 
thus  intervened,  between  ^e  cessation  of  the  attendance  of  the 
lesser  barons  and  the  introduction  of  an  ordered  representative 

^  8«  G.  FoUot  ad  B.  FiUmn  Comitis  Epistola,  in  *  S.  Thomas  Cantnar.  ed.  Giles/ 
▼.  a.  96,  an  important  passage»  vhioh  seems  to  haye  esc^>ed  cor  coastitational 
ttfiqaaries. 
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system,  a  period,  perhaps  the  only  one  in  our  history,  when  the 
lesser  land-owners  of  the  country  had  no  definite  voice  in 
her  councils.  They  had  ceased  to  attend  for  themselves,  they 
had  hardly  begun  to  attend  as  representatives.  Every  political 
privilege  was  in  fact  in  the  hands  of  the  greater  barons.  Could  the 
Crown  have  triumphed  unaided  over  them,  the  liberties  of  England 
must  have  followed  to  all  appearance  in  the  way  of  the  liberties 
of  France;  could  the  barons  have  triumphed  unaided  over 
the  Crown,  the  result  would  have  been  the  establishment  of  a 
feudal  aristocracy  not  altogether  unlike  that  which  arose  in 
Germany  in  the  decrepitude  of  the  Imperial  power.  As  it  was, 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  though  not  overwhelming,  was  an 
overmatch  for  that  of  the  barons,  and  compelled  them  to  seek 
help  and  sympathy  beyond  the  ranks  of  their  order.  It  was  this 
necessity  which  induced  what  in  modem  language  we  might 
call  a  great  parliamentary  reform,  which  made  the  War  of  the 
Barons  a  great  constitutional  epoch,  and  Simon  de  Montfort, 
the  leader  of  the  barons,  the  founder  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons.  But  before  this  reform  was  accomplished,  it  was 
vain  to  expect  for  the  Baronial  Council  that  hold  on  the 
affections  of  the  country  which  alone  could  have  enabled  them 
to  inaugurate,  and  to  press  upon  the  Crown,  any  large  measures 
of  legislation.  What  was,  perhaps,  still  more  decisive  against 
the  adoption  of  such  a  remedy,  was  the  want  of  any  training 
for  such  a  task  on  the  part  of  the  lay  nobility.  The  habit  of 
command,  in  itself  a  high  education,  will  train  men  to  govern 
and  even  to  judge ;  but  it  will  not  enable  men,  otherwise  but 
little  cultivated,  to  grapple  with  the  complexities  of  civil 
legislation.  The  barons  had  no  taste  for  such  a  work,  and  it 
was  in  fact  not  from  them,  but  from  men  professionally  trained, 
some  of  them  in  the  schools  of  Bologna,  that  in  the  following 
reign  the  first  great  efforts  of  English  legislation  emanated. 

But  the  point  upon  which  the  barons  laid  the  greatest  stress, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  struggle,  was  the  question 
of  the  employment  of  aliens.  That  the  strongest  castles  and  the 
fairest  lands  of  England  should  be  in  the  hands  of  foreigners, 
was  an  insult  to  the  national  spirit  which  no  free  people  could 
fail  to  resent.  And  it  was  an  insult  which,  thanks  to  Rome, 
was  present  to  every  Englishman.  Royal  castles  and  royal 
lands  were  not  to  be  seen  everywhere,  and 'their  misappropria- 
tion was  after  all  most  keenly  felt  by  the  class  which  had  a 
natural  right  to  expect  them  ;  but  there  was  not  a  district  in 
England  where  foreign  agents  did  not  collect  the  tithes  of  the 
people,  and  where  a  native  priesthood,  sprung  from  the  people, 
was  not  beggared  to  minister  to  Italian  luxury.     England  for 

the 
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&e  Englisli,  the  great  war  cry  of  die  barons,  went  home  to  the 
kart  of  the  humblest. 

By  these  facts  the  attitude  of  the  *  Mad  Parliament '  *  was 
ibiermlned.     The  great  question  of  the  constitution  of  Parlia- 
ment  wbm  not  heard   at  Oscford :    it  emerged  into  importance 
wiieil  the  struggle  grew  fiercer^  and  the  barons  found  it  necessary 
to  gatlier  allies   round   I  hem,  and    bring    up   their    reserves  of 
strength*     The  cxclasion  of  aliens,  and  a  control  over  tlie  ap* 
potQtment  of  the  justiciar,  were   their  two  foremost  demands. 
Another,   not  second  in  importance  to   them,   but  urged   in  a 
feebler  tone,  and  probably  with  a  less  unanimous  feeling,  was 
the  assembling  of  Parliament  three  times  in  the  year,  and  the 
appaimmeiit  of  a  committee,  which  was  to  sit  during  the  recess^ 
i£d  to  have  a  kind  of  veto  on  the  proceedings  of  the  executive. 
8cheaie$  of  this  kind  are  always  interesting  as  a  study  ;  not  the 
bit  t^  beoiu&e  they  bring  vividly  before  us  how  little  experience 
rf  the  real  working  of  a  constitution  the  framers  of  such  a  model 
caji  have  had.    This  one,  in  particular,  is  not  the  less  interesting, 
b^atise  this  very  design  of  a  standing  committee  of  Parliament  was 
afterwards  revived  by  the  ministers  of  Richard  II/s  later  years,  as 
^  part  of,  perhaps,  the  boldest  attempt  ever  made  to  trample  out  the 
liberties  of  England.f     One  other  measure  completed  the  pro- 
gmmme  of  the  barons  \  namely,  the  appointment,  already  referred 
to^  of  a  committee  of  twenty- four,  for  a  general  correction  of 
ililt»i^  and  for  placing  the  administration  upon  a  sounder  basis. 
Tliii  was  an  exceptional  and  almost  revolutionary  measure*     It 
amoanted  to  placing  the  crown  under  the  control  of  a  temporary 
Coancii  of  Regency.     Yet  it  was  less  exceptional  than  has  some- 
times Ijeen  supposed.    The  same  course  had  been  already  adopted 
to  ensure  the  execution  of  the  Great  Charter ;   it  was   adopted 
igain   tinder   the    feeble    misgovernment   of    Edward    IL   and 

Part  of  the  barons'  work  was  simple  enough.  The  justiciar 
wai  named,  and  the  committee  of  twenty-foun  To  expel  the 
fiifpigners  was  less  easy*  Simon  de  Montfort,  himself  an  alien 
t)r  hirili,  resigned  the  two  castles  which  he  held,  and  called  upon 
tie  rest  to  follow.  They  simply  refusetl.  With  the  King's 
Wf-hrothers  at  their  head  they  denied  the  authority  of  the  com- 
Qugsioners^  and  refused  the  oath  which  was  tendered  of  obedience 
to  the  Oxford  Pixivisions*  But  the  barons  were  in  arms,  and 
prepared   to   use   them.      The  aliens,  with  their   few    English 

*  Tliif  iiaiD<  IS  taken  from  Wikes,  a  chroDider  of  tl^a  tlmtf  fit  Edward  T.,  atid 
^^oe^the  few  earlj  writurg  wlio  wo*  advert  to  the  Barouiui  piiity* 

t  A  eoEQpArisan  if  obvious  with  the  Scotch  Lords  of  Articles  ;  but  their  poweri 
▼ei¥  DCTcr  m  ^xleosivc  as  those  of  the  Baronial  Committee. 
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supporters,  fled  to  Winchester,  where  the  castle  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  foreign  bishop  Aymer.  They  were  besieged,  brought  to 
terms,  and  exiled. 

The  barons  were  now  masters  of  the  situation.  Their  first 
act  was  to  intimate  to  the  Pope  that  the  conditions  under 
which  he  had  granted  the  crown  of  Sicily  had  not  been 
accepted  by  them,  and  would  not  be  fulfilled  at  their  expense : 
this  was  tantamount  to  renouncing  the  crown  for  Edmund.* 
Their  second  act  was  to  make  peace  with  France,  a  most  wise 
and  advantageous  measure,  which  the  childishness  of  the  King, 
vain  of  his  titular  dukedom  of  Normandy,  had  for  twenty  years 
prevented.  Thus  in  a  few  months  the  whole  foreign  policy  of 
the  reign  was  reversed.  Of  the  work  of  the  commissioners 
we  have  a  less  distinct  account;  but  it  is  clear  at  least 
that  they  entirely  underestimated  the  magnitude  of  their  task. 
They  attempted  a  detailed  redress  of  the  grievances  of  the 
last  seven  years  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other ;  the 
remodelling  of  the  office  of  the  sheriff,  then  a  magnate  of  the  first 
importance,  who  presided  over  the  county  court,  and  enforced 
the  ubiquitous  feudal  rights  of  the  crown ;  of  the  collection  of  the 
revenue ;  of  the  privileges  of  purveyance  and  prisage ;  and  of  the 
ordering  of  those  important  chattels  of  the  crown,  the  Jews. 
Perhaps  no  one  but  Montfort  could  have  planned  so  elaborate  a 
scheme  of  reform ;  and  not  even  he  could  carry  it  out  Mean- 
while it  was  the  obvious  policy  of  the  Crown  to  sow  dissensicm 
between  the  baronial  leaders.  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the 
first  among  them  both  in  rank  and  power,  was  jealous  possibly 
of  Montfort,  and  certainly  was  inclined  to  a  less  decided  course. 
Differences  arose ;  Montfort  regarded  Clare  as  false  to  his  oath, 
and  withdrew  from  the  work  of  the  commission. 

For  nearly  three  years  from  this  time  the  history  of  Montfort 
is  worse  than  a  blank ;  it  is  a  riddle.  So  bewildering  is  the 
rapidity  with  which  we  pass  from  negociation  to  rupture,  and 
from  rupture  to  negociation  again.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
solve  it,  or  to  describe  the  uneasy  state,  half  war  half  peace,  in 
which  the  time  was  past.  One  point  alone  is  too  remarkable  to 
be  quite  passed  by  in  silence.  Among  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  which  passed  to  the  Oxford  Commission  not  the  least 
valuable,  for  the  hold  which  it  gave  on  the  general  government 
of  the  country,  was  the  right  to  nominate  the  sheriffs.  In  1261 
the  King,  who  had  procured  a  Papal  bull  to  abrogate  the 
Provisions  of   Oxford^   and   an    army   of  mercenaries   to   give 

*  The  neeociatioDS  for  a  modificatloii  of  the  terms  lingered  on  ibr  some  time ; 
at  last  the  Pope  revoked  the  grant. 
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tif  bull  effect,  proceeded  to  expel  tho  shariffs  who  had  been 

piaiTcd  in  office   bj  the  ImTons.     The  reply  of  the  barons  was 

most  memnmlile ;  it  was  a  direct  appeal  to  the  order  below  their 

miu     Tbej  summoned  tbree  knights  elected  from  each  county 

m  England   to   meet  them  at  St,  Albans  to  discuss  the  state  of 

lie  fL'alm,     It  was  clear  that  the  day  of  the  House  of  Commons 

oouJd  not  bo  fax  distant,  when  at  such  a  crisis  an  appeal  to  the 

1  hught^  of  the   shire  could  be  made,  and  evidently  made  with 

For  a  moment,  in  this  great  move,  the  whole  strength 

[of  Ibe  barons  was  united;    but  differences  soon  returned,  and 

dirided  counsels  the  crown  steadily  prevailed.     In  June 

we   find    peace   restored.      The    more    moderate   of   the 

I  Wotis  had  arnuiesced  in  the  terms  offered  by  Henry  ;  Montfort, 

who   refused  themj  was  abroad  in  voluntary  exile;  and  Henry, 

mh>  no  doubt  considered  the  struggle  fairly  at  an  end,  found 

leisnre  for  a  friendly  visit  to  the  court  of  Louis  IX* 

Suddenly,  in  July,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  die<l,  and  the  sole 
erihipof  the  barons  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mont  fort.  With 
i  critical  evcjjt  ojwns  the  last  act  in  the  career  of  the  great 
Eftrl.  In  October  he  returns  privately  to  England.  The  whole 
irioler  is  passed  in  the  patient  reorganising  of  the  party,  and  the 
prrpajntion  for  a  decisive  struggle,  Montfort,  ferventj  eloquent, 
^ad  det^oted,  swayed  with  despotic  influenre  the  hearts  of  the 
joooger  nobles  (and  i^w  in  those  days  lived  to  be  grey),  and 
lught  them  to  feel  that  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  were  to  them 
what  the  Great  Charter  had  been  to  their  fathers.  They  were 
ihiwn  together  with  an  unanimity  unknown  before.  Even 
Hetiry  of  Almaine,  as  he  was  called,  the  King's  own  nephew, 
mju  brought  under  the  influence  of  Leicester,  They  demanded 
\ht  restoration  of  the  Great  Provisions,  The  King  refused,  and  in 
May,  12*j3,  the  barons  appealed  to  arms,  Llewellyn  was  in  arms 
alio,  and  the  Welsh  border  became  their  base  of  operations.  They 
iioprisoned  the  foreign  Bishop  of  Hereford,  expelled  the  foreign 
ilicrifist  stormed  the  castles,  burnt  the  houses,  and  harried  the  lands 
of  the  foreigners  along  the  western  border.  Town  after  town 
opened  to  them  ;  no  army  could  meet  them  in  the  field*  They 
Dofod  southward  and  eastward,  gathering  fresh  plunder,  and  re- 
orivijig  iidherents  as  they  marched*  At  length  they  treated  with 
dir  capiuL  Parties  were  divided  there  ;  but  the  baronial  interest 
ilpd,  and  the  city  received  them  with  flag  and  bell^  while 
trembling  in  the  Tower,  There  was  no  hope  of  resist- 
r^  and  Hency,  with  a  reluctant  hand,  subscribed  once  more  to 

•  Theft  it  eittimi  a  royoJ  proclamation,  dated  October  18,  1261,  deuoimoing 
'  w\m  ls»d  presumed  to  eJtpd  the  royal  sheriffs,  and  to  a&sujne  the  kceplpfr 
I  (Hot,  P^  4£  H^n.  IlL  m.  3). 
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the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  with  the  saving  clause,  however,  that 
they  should  be  revised  in  the  coming  Parliament  On  the  9th  of 
September,  accordingly,  Parliament  was  assembled,  and  the  Pro- 
visions, with  some  trifling  modifications,  were  solemnly  confirmed 
by  the  King,  by  Prince  Edward,  and  by  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  of  the  realm.  The  triumph  was  but  momentary.  Mont- 
fort  found,  as  so  many  in  like  case  have  found,  that  the  hour  of 
victory  was  the  hour  of  dispersion.  What  mischief  his  over- 
bearing temper  may  have  made;  what  jealousies  may  have 
arisen ;  what  dissensions  may  have  been  sown  by  the  glitter 
of  royal  promises,  we  know  but  very  little.  The  eflfect  alone  is 
clear  ;  for  before  the  autumn  closed  in  Henry  was  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army,  recruited  from  the  very  ranks  of  those  who  had 
fought  under  Montfort  in  the  spring.  Parties  were  once  again 
more  evenly  balanced ;  but  there  were  as  many,  doubtless,  on  one 
side  as  on  the  other,  who  were  but  half-hearted ;  many  also  whose 
earnest  desire  was  at  any  cost  for  peace. 

The  king  and  the  barons  agreed  to  submit  their  differences  to 
the  arbitration  of  Louis  of  France.  With  all  the  reverence 
which  was  felt  then,  as  it  is  felt  now,  for  t^ie  personal  character 
of  Louis,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  choice  sounds  strange 
to  our  ears.  Louis  IX.  had  done  more  than  any  one  king  of 
France  to  enlarge  the  royal  prerogative;  and  Louis  was  the 
brothcr-in-Iaw  of  Henry.  .  His  award,  given  at  Amiens  on  the 
23rd  of  January,  1264,  was,  as  we  aibould  have  expected, 
absolutely  in  favour  of  the  king.  The  whole  Provisions  of 
Oxford  were,  in  his  view,  an  invasion  of  the  royal  power.  The 
king  might  appoint  his  own  officers,  summon  the  parliament  at 
he  pleased,  call  whom  he  pleased  to  his  council,  place  what 
governors  he  pleased,  native  or  foreign,  in  his  castles.  The 
barons  were  astounded.  They  had  been  by  accident  inadequately 
represented  at  Amiens;  and  certainly  die  document  they  had 
signed,  committing  the  arbitration  to  Louis,  empowered  him 
absolutely  and  widiout  reservation  to  decide  upon  every  ques- 
tion to  which  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  had  given  rise.  But  when 
they  received  his  award,  they  at  once  said  that  the  question  of  the 
employment  of  aliens  was  never  meant  to  be  included.  There 
had  been,  on  previous  occasions,  several  attempts  at  arbitration, 
of  which  in  diese  pages  we  have  not  been  able  to  take  notice. 
At  one  time,  or  at  another,  almost  every  single  question  which 
had  arisen  between  the  Crown  and  the  barons  had  been  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  others ;  but  the  exclusion  of  aliens  they  had 
always  regarded  as  a  fundamental  principle.  They  had  never 
submitted  it  to  arbitration  before ;  they  had  never  intended  to 
submit  it  now.     They  refused  to  admit  that  it  was  a  questicm 
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ttiVh  arose  out  of  the  Oxfonl  Provisions.  On  every  other  point 
tt<"j  were  wiUing  to  bow  to  the  adverse  decision  of  Louis, 
Iral  on  diat  thej  were  inflexible.  In  March  they  met  the  king 
»t  Bnicklejv  and  attempted'  to  adjust  their  difficulties.  Un- 
hippily^  before  anything  could  be  settled,  the  Londoners  rose  in 
aii^CT,  and  destroyed  the  palaces  of  Henry  and  of  his  brother,  the 
ting  of  the  Romans.  Henry,  indignant,  broke  off  the  negocia- 
rioiis,  and  the  appeal  was  made  once  again  to  the  sword- 

Success  for  a  moment  inclined  to  the  royal  side,  but  it  was 
mil  J  for  a  moment;  and  on  the  memorable  field  of  Lewes  the 
fetuus  of  Leicester  prevailed*  Into  the  military  details  of  that 
gTt*t  battle,  so  admirably  given  by  Mr.  Blaauw,  we  do  not 
wnpose  to  enter  ;  bat  the  victory  aflectiKl  the  whole  political 
h^2on«  Widi  the  two  kings  of  England  and  of  the  Romans 
prisoners  in  liis  hands,  Montfort  dictated  the  terms  of  the 
•OK^alletl  Mise  of  Lewes,  It  took  strong  precautions  to  prevent 
the  nenewal  of  the  war ;  but  otherwise,  it  is  remarkable  chiefly 
for  its  moderation*  Subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament,  all 
diflrrt-'uces  were  to  be  submitted  once  more  to  French  arbitration. 
Meantime  the  king  was  in  effect  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
tricester^  who  removed  him  at  pleasure  to  Battle,  to  Rochester, 
to  Loudon.  On  the  23rd  of  June  the  Parliament  met.  It  was 
IK*  looker  a  Great  Council^  after  the  fashion  of  previous  assemblies ; 
il  iarluded  four  knights,  elected  by  each  English  eounty.  This 
Parliament  gave  such  sanction  as  it  was  able  to  the  exceptional 
»othority  of  Montfort,  and  ordered  that  until  the  proposed 
vbitratian  could  lie  carried  out,  the  King's  council  should  consist 
of  niue  persons,  to  be  named  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and 
iks  Earb  of  Gloucester  and  Leicester,  The  effect  was  to  give 
Simun  for  the  time  despotic  power.  Meantime  the  arbitration 
»as  tit  be  proceeded  with  at  once.  Louis,  it  was  understood^ 
waaid  not  condescend  to  review  his  former  decision,  and  it  was 
»c««Kiiy*  to  agree  ui>on  some  other  names,  Henry  of  Almaine, 
ikbuugh  a  hostage  for  his  father,  was  sent  to  France  upon  the 
labject ;  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  all  questions  what- 
«rpr^  the  employment  of  aliens  alone  ex cepted,  should  be  referred 
Jo  the  Bbhop  of  London,  the  justiciar  Hugh  le  Despeoser, 
les  of  Anjou,  and  the  Abljot  of  Bee.  If  on  any  |>nint 
y  con  hi  not  agree,  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  was  to  act  as 
Merce,  and  his  decision  was  to  be  final.  Both  parties  acquiesced, 
with  how  free  a  will,  at  least  on  the  side  of  the  king,  wc  may 
iwy  Ewrly  question;  but  at  least  the  consent  was  had,  when 
tke  Pope  suddenly  interfered,  preventetl  the  arbitration  from 
^iog  fur  war  dj  and  excommunicated  the  barons. 
It  Is  evident,  as  we  watch  the  current  of  events,  how  surely 
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Montfort  was  being  drifted  away  from  the  strength  of  his  original 
position.  The  common  sense  of  mankind  re-echoed  the  senti- 
ments of  Urban,  and  denounced  as  a  mockery  all  attempts  at 
negociation  between  a  subject  and  his  prisoner-king.  Until  the 
king  was  at  liberty,  there  could  be  no  valid  treaty ;  yet  to  release 
the  king  was  to  give  the  signal  for  war,  and  for  a  war  of  so 
doubtful  an  issue,  that  it  was  impossible  to  dare  the  venture. 
A  power  unknown  to  the  constitution,  a  power  which  would 
be  sure  to  move  the  jealousy  of  his  own  equals  in  rank,  and 
to  excite  just  apprehension  even  in  unbiassed  minds,  had 
become,  cluefly  through  the  one  false  step  of  making  the  kii^ 
his  prisoner,  an  unhappy  necessity  to  Montfort  He  had  begun  to 
feel  this ;  he  evidently  knew  his  difficulty ;  but  he  knew  also 
where  he  was  strong.  In  the  days  of  the  Great  Charter,  the 
firmest  supports  of  the  popular  cause  had  been  the  clergy  and 
the  city  of  London,  and  they  were  again  the  firmest  supporters  of 
Montfort.  Nothing  is  moro  remarkable  in  his  career  than  the 
enthusiastic  confidence  which  he  felt,  and  which  he  inspired  in 
the  most  eminent  churchmen  of  his  day.  He  was,  as  we  hare 
seen,  the  intimate  fiiend  of  Grosseteste  and  Adam  de  Marisco. 
With  Grosseteste  he  habitually  advised,  and  to  him  he  committed 
in  his  own  absence  the  care  of  his  children.  The  loss  of  the 
learned,  though  less  celebrated,  Archdeacon  of  Leicester,  John  of 
Basingstoke,  he  is  said  to  have  felt  as  one  of  the  heaviest  sorrows 
of  his  life;  and  in  his  last  parliament  of  1265,  when  his  influence 
was  paramount,  and  his  ambition,  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
most  transparent  to  the  world,  there  was  chosen  as  chancellor 
Thomas  Cantilupe,  the  last  Englishman  who  has  attained  to  a 
place  in  the  Roman  calendar.  The  clerical  poetry  of  the  day 
compares  him  with  the  most  popular  of  all  English  saints. 

'  Comme  ly  martyr  de  Cantorbyr,  finist  sa  vie ; 
Ne  voleit  pas  li  bon  Thomas  que  perist  seinto  Eglise, 
Ly  Cuens  auxi  se  combati,  e  morust  sauntz  feyntiso.' 

His  own  language,  his  life,  the  eulogy  of  his  friends,  concur 
to  show  that  he  regarded  himself,  and  was  regarded  by  others,  as 
pre-eminently  the  champion  of  the  Church.  And  we  know 
enough  of  his  career  to  understand  at  least  the  main  outline  of 
his  policy.  It  was  essentially  the  policy  of  a  statesman  at 
opposed  to  a  king.  The  temptation  which  no  holder  of  the 
crown  found  himself  altogether  able  to  resist,  was  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Pope  at  the  expense  of  the  Church  at  home. 
The  abuse  of  provisions,  superseding  the  rights  of  the  capitolar 
electors,  as  well  as  of  private  patrons,  was  the  subject  of  contitraal 
rsmonstraace.    The  Crown  was  obliged  to  present  to  ike  Pope 

the 
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the  petitions  which  were  forced  upon  itself ;  but*  it  was  never 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  the  chapters  were  compelled  to  accept 
the  Papal  nominee  of  to-day,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
should  be  equally  obliged  to  receive  the  royal  nominee  of  to- 
morrow. So  also  in  the  matter  of  taxation.  The  English 
Giiirch  appealed  to  the  Crown  to  protect  it  against  Roman  exac- 
tion; but  the  Crown  found  it  ever  more  profitable  to  acquiesce 
and  to  share  in  the  spoliation.  Montfort  would  have  confided  to 
the  Church  a  full  freedom  in  her  elections ;  he  would  have  pro- 
tected her  firmly  against  foreign  encroachments  on  her  privileges 
and  on  her  revenues;  and  he  would  have  trusted  by  so  doing 
to  make  her  intensely  national  in  feeling — the  strongest,  because 
the  most  intelligent  supporter  of  the  Crown.  In  precisely  the 
same  spirit  he  would  have  dealt  with  the  rising  importance  of 
the  towns.  The  towns;  had  been  hitherto  regarded  as  almost  a 
wrt  of  royal  chattel.  They  derived  their  corporate  existence 
from  the  simple  fiat  of  the  Crown,  which  had  obtained  in  return, 
and  in  spite  of  the  Great  Charter  had  continued  to  exercise,  the 
power  of  imposing  tallages,  dues,  and  customs  almost  at  absolute 
discretion.  They  were  consequently,  of  course,  in  a  state  of 
chronic  disaffection.  Montfort  would  have  dealt  with  them,  as 
with  the  national  Church,  in  a  freer  and  more  confiding  spirit. 
He  would  have  liberated  their  commerce,  confirmed  their  self- 
government,  and  trusted  to  them  to  uphold  the  Government 
whose  supporting  hand  they  felt  His  feeling  was  well  known  ; 
he  had  in  at  least  one  notable  instance  interfered  or  pleaded  with 
the  Crown  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  London ;  he  had  led  the 
citizens  very  early  to  make  his  cause  their  own,  and  he  found 
them  true  to  the  end. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  simply  the  expedient  of  a  revolutionary 
chief  in  difficulties,  but  the  expression  of  a  settled  and  matured 
policy,  when,  in  December  1264,  he  issued  in  the  King^s  name 
the  ever-memorable  writs  which  summoned  the  first  complete 
Parliament  which  ever  met  in  England.  The  earls,  barons,  and 
bishops  received  their  summons  as  of  course  ;  and  with  them  the 
deans  of  cathedral  churches,  an  unprecedented  number  of  abbots 
and  priors,  two  knights  from  every  shire,  and  two  citizens  or 
burgesses  from  every  city  or  borough  in  England.  Of  their  pro- 
ceedings we  know  but  little ;  but  they  appear  to  have  appointed 
Simon  de  Montfort  to  the  office  of  Justiciar  of  England,  and  to 
have  thus  made  him  in  rank,  what  he  had  before  been  in  power, 
the  first  subject  in  the  realm. 

It  is  a  curious  matter  for  speculation  whether  the  early 
acquaintance  with  the  institutions  of  Arragon  which  Montfort, 
diroogh  hit  father,  must  almost  certainly  have  possessed,  sug- 
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gested  to  his  mind  the  model  on  which  he  proposed  to  popu- 
larise the  institutions  of  England.  In  Arragon  the  towns  had 
early  obtained  an  important  place  in  the  great  council  of  the 
nation ;  in  Arragon  also  the  justiciar  was  the  most  powerful  of 
all  subjects,  and  less  an  officer  of  the  Crown  than  a  servant  of 
the  nation  at  large,  controlling  with  an  almost  tribunician  power 
the  proceedings  of  the  King  himself. 

Montfort,  at  all  events,  had  now  gone  so  far,  he  had  exercised 
such  extraordinary  powers,  he  had  done  so  many  things  which 
could  never  really  be  pardoned,  that  perhaps  his  only  chance 
of  safety  lay  in  the  possession  of  some  such  office  as  this.  It 
is  certain,  moreover,  that  something  which  passed  in  this  Par- 
liament, or  almost  exactly  at  the  time  of  its  meeting,  did  cause 
deep  oflence  to  a  considerable  section  of  the  Inirons.  The 
young  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  successor  to  his  father's  politics 
and  influence,  withdrew  himself,  not  alone,  from  Montfort. 
Difficulties  were  visibly  gathering  thicker  around  him,  and 
he  was  evidently  conscious  that  disaffection  was  spreading  fast ; 
the  Welsh  and  Scotch  borders  were  far  from  quiet ;  the  French 
threatened  to  co-operate  by  sea  with  the  disaffected  royalists  in 
the  north ;  and  so  exceptional  a  state  of  things  was  fraught 
with  imminent  peril.  Negociations  went  forward,  not  very 
smoothly,  for  the  release  of  Prince  Edward.  They  were  termi- 
nated in  May  by  his  escape.  It  was  the  fsignal  for  a  royalist 
rising.  Edward  took  the  command  of  the  Welsh  border ;  before 
the  middle  of  June  he  had  made  the  border  his  own.  On  the 
29th  Gloucester  opened  its  gates  to  him.  He  had  many  secret 
friends.  He  pushed  fearlessly  eastward,  and  surprised  the  garrison 
of  Kenilworth,  commanded  by  Simon,  the  Earl's  second  son. 

The  Earl  himself  lay  at  Evesham,  awaiting  the  troops  which 
his  son  was  to  bring  up  from  Kenilworth,  when  the  approach  of 
a  considerable  force  was  announced.  To  his  joy  he  saw  familiar 
banners  flying,  for  the  unexplained  delay  of  which  he  had 
already  been  uneasy.  He  mounted  the  convent  tower,  that  he 
might  see  them  better.  He  saw  them  but'too  well.  The  banners 
were  his  son's,  but  they  were  flying  in  the  van  of  an  enemy.  His 
first  words  revealed  a  soldier's  pride.  *  By  the  arm  of  St  James, 
they  come  on  well ;  they  leanit  that  order  from  me.'  His  next 
told  that  he  had  measured  the  forces,  and  knew  that  the  event 
was  hopeless.  *  May  God  have  mercy  on  our  souls,  for  our  bodies 
are  Prince  Edward's.'  On  the  fatal  field  of  Evesham,  fighting 
side  by  side  to  the  last,  fell  the  Earl  himself,  his  eldest  son 
Henry,  Despenser  the  late  Justiciar,  Lord  Basset  of  Drayton, 
one  of  his  firmest  friends,  and  a  host  of  minor  name.  With 
them,  to  all  appearance,  fell  the  cause  for  which  they  had  fought. 

The 
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The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Henry  is  passed  in  the  monotony 
of  a  fieeble  despotism.  Rut  tlie  victor  of  Evesham  was  the  true 
pipiJ  of  the  vanquished :  and  the  statesmanship  of  Montfort  is 
interwoven,  warp  and  woofj  into  the  government  of  Edward  I, 

The  posthumous  fame  of  rebels  is  generally  measured  by  their 
snccess  j  but  to  the  memory  of  the  great  Earl  his  countrymen 
were  more  than  just — they  awarded  to  him  the  honours  not  of  a 
ftatesman,  but  of  a  saint  and  martyr.  TJiere  are  extant  ftjrms  of 
prayer  which  were  said  in  his  honour,  and  the  story  of  miracles 
which  he  was  believed  to  have  wrought.  No  Englishman  but 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  ever  received  from  the  popular  voice 
an  adoration  so  ardent,  so  entirely  exceeding  the  bounds  of  loving 
and  respectful  admiration*  The  legendary  halo  which  surrounded 
him  diffused  its  light  even  beyond  himself,  it  shed  its  lustre  over 
hi^  unworthy  sons:  and  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  English 
Imllads  records  that  Henry  de  Montfort,  apparently  slain  at 
Evesham,  survived  in  blindness  and  obscurity  to  carry  down  to 
one  more  generation  the  inheritance  of  so  illustrious  a  name. 

The  sober  voice  of  a  late  posterity,  while  admitting  tfj  the  full 
the  faults  of  an  ungorerned  temper,  and  an  imperious  impatience 
of  the  infmlte  littleness  by  which  Leicester  was  mistrusted  and  con- 
fined :  while  granting  that,  at  any  rate  in  his  later  years,  he  was 
borne  on  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  into  acts  of  ambition 
iml  self-aggrandiscment,  which  may  be  palliated,  but  not  de- 
ferkded,  will  yet  lie  slow  to  draw  darkly  the  shadows  of  a  great 
character.  And  when  the  full  survey  is  taken,  we  shall  not  for- 
get what  is  due  to  the  statesman  who  first  struck  the  key-note  of 
roEistitutional  government,  and  showed  that  there  was  more 
both  of  wisdom  and  of  strength  in  a  confiding  appeal  to  a  free 
people,  than  in  the  coercive  despotism  of  the  first  Plantagenets* 
We  sljall  remember,  too,  that  he  applied  his  principle  with  a 
Wm<ltli  of  view  and  an  evenness  of  hand  too  rare  in  later  times 
ill  die  Church  as  well  as  to  the  State,  and  that  almost  alone  of 
feudal  statesmen  he  perceived  that  the  just  privileges  of  a  national 
defgy  might  become  not  the  chronic  difficulty  of  the  State,  but 
Ijot  surest  and  least  perishable  safeguard.  Lastly,  we  shall  bear 
iti  mind  thatj  over  the  coarse  ignorance  and  impure  rudeness  of 
thr  old  feudal  mannerSj  he  bore  liimstdf  in  calm,  gfmtle  supe- 
riority, cultivated,  refined,  and  unsullied,  the  very  model  of  an 
English  gentleman  :  so  English  m  heart,  so  true  to  the  land  of 
his  adoption^  that  we  almost  forget,  as  we  think  of  him,  the 
itagc  that  is  implied  in  the  name  of  Simon  de  Montfort. 
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Art.  III. — Enoch  Arden^  etc.     By  Alfred  Tennyson,  D.C.L., 
Poet  Laureate.     London,  1864. 

BUT  few  years  have  elapsed  since  we  devoted  an  article 
to  the  Poetry  of  the  Laureate  ;  and  a  fresh  poem  of  his  has 
already  become  famous.  Scarcely  indeed  has  any  work  of  his  issued  . 
from  the  press  when  it  is  found  in  almost  every  drawing-room 
in  England,  and  as  fast  as  steam  can  carry  it,  it  is  borne  in 
thousands  to  every  market  where  the  English  tongue  is  spoken ; 
so  eager  are  all  to  read.  Maidens  bend  their  faces  over  the  page, 
and  sinking  slowly  down  where  they  stood,  are  lost  in  the  story 
of  Elaine  or  of  Ardcn ;  and  fathers,  in  the  auiet  evening,  will 
trust  to  the  poet's  cuire  those  tenderer  thoughts  which  love  to 
dwell  in  secret  It  is  strange,  to  one  who  thinks  of  it,  this  vast 
and  silent  power  which  the  modern  poet  wields.  Our  bards 
stand  no  more  in  the  midst  of  tlie  people,  speaking  to  them 
burning  words,  or  bowing  before  the  acclaim  of  a  myriad  tongues. 
They  pass  no  more  from  side  to  side  of  the  market-place,  or  from 
street  to  country  ways,  gathering  around  them  young  and  old  in 
little  wondering  circles.  The  power  of  the  older  singers  was 
more  directly  reflected  in  action,  but  yet  bears  no  comparison 
with  the  power  of  him  who  now  can  weave  in  secret  a  magic 
web  of  waving  lines,  and  by  the  infinite  multiplication  of  the 
press  can  gather  at  once  kingdoms  and  continents  under  his 
spell.  The  printing-press,  perfect  as  it  now  seems  to  be,  is 
a  means  to  Mr.  Tennyson  of  a  power  at  once  wider  and  more 
immediate  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  poet.  Perhaps  since 
its  invention  no  poet  has,  during  his  lifetime,  obtained  so  exten- 
sive an  audience.  The  several  poems  of  Lord  Byron  were 
greedily  bought  up  as  they  appearetl,  Ijut  the  reading  circles  at 
home  were  then  very  much  naiTower,  and  the  poems  of  Lord 
Byron  had  not  the  same  command  of  large  colonial  societies. 
Moreover  they  obtained  notoriety  rather  than  favour,  and  were 
often  read  for  their  worse  qualities  —  for  that  kind  of  senti- 
ment which  gives  a  flash  of  life  to  our  so-called  ^sensation' 
novels.  But  we  shall  return  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Tennyson's 
popularity  after  a  review  of  that  last  volume  of  his  whose  title 
now  stands  at  the  head  of  our  page. 

In  this  book  we  have  many  pieces  collected  ;  pieces  of  various 
degrees  of  merit,  and  of  various  pretension.  TTie  poem  of  Enoch 
Arden,  placed  first,  and  giving  its  name  to  the  volume,  is  at  once 
the  longest  and  most  important,  and  also  bears  evident  marks  of 
being  a  cherished  work,  perfected  by  untiring  and  affectionate 
care.  In  point  of  execution  it  ranks  with  Elaine  and  Guineverei 
and  in  point  of  story  it  ranks  with  those  domestic  idylls  for 
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which  Mr.  Tennyson  is  so  justly  celebrated,  and  the  subjects  of 

which  seem  so  well  fitted  to  his  genius.     The  poem  of  Tithonus, 

also   contained    in    this   volume,    is  a    work    of  transcendent 

merit;  it  is,  however,   very  much  shorter  than    Enoch  Arden, 

and  on  that  ground  we  defer  the  consideration  of  it     We  need 

not  apologise  to  our  readers  for  taking  them  once  more  over  the 

now  well-known  story  of  Enoch  Arden.     To  read  once  or  twice 

only  a  work  so  careful  and  so  beautiful,  is  an  actual  wrong  to  the 

audior,  the  very  perfection  of  whose  art  lies  in  the  chastened 

reserve  and  elusive  delicacy  of  his  touches.     The  opening  scene 

of  the  poem  is  laid  in  a  fishing  village,  a  quaint,  self-contained 

litde  port,  whose  counterpart  may  be  found  in  many  a  bay  on  the 

eastward  coast  of  England.     The  first  lines,  which  set  this  scene 

before  us,  are  so  simple,  the  effect  of  them  is  so  complete,  and 

the  separate  touches  so  firm,  that  condensation  is  impossible  : — 

'  Long  lines  of  cliff  breaking  have  left  a  chasm ; 
And  in  the  chasm  are  foam  and  yellow  sands ; 
Beyond,  red  roofs  about  a  narrow  wharf 
In  cluster ;  then  a  moulder'd  church ;  and  higher 
A  long  street  climbs  to  one  tall-towor*d  mill ; 
.And  high  in  Heaven  behind  it  a  gray  down 
With  Danish  barrows ;  and  a  hazel  wood. 
By  autumn  nutters  haunted,  flourishes 
Green  in  a  cup-liko  hollow  of  the  down.' 

We  ask  attention  here,  not  to  the  direct  purpose  of  the  descrip- 
tion alone,  but  also  to  the  fine  craft  by  which  these  opening  lines 
are  made  to  serve  the  unity  of  the  piece.  Out  of  the  chord  thus 
struck,  every  future  change  will  flow,  and  no  unmeaning  note 
is  found  within  it.  Ever  in  our  minds  will  be  the  sea  and  its 
power,  with  the  life  of  work  and  the  life  of  rest  upon  the  limit 
of  it  There  will  be  also  the  church  with  its  memories,  its 
giving  in  marriage,  and  its  gathering  of  the  dead  together  in 
hope;  and  there  again  the  mill,  and  high  in  heaven  behind  the 
gray  and  breezy  down,  which  with  the  sea  gave  strength  and 
brmulth  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  lived  upon  them,  and  whose 
hazelwood,  in  its  cup-like  hollow,  resounded  to  their  childish 
mirth,  and  was  the  kindly  shelter  of  the  passions  of  their  stronger 
yean.  Here  a  hundred  years  ago  three  children  of  three  houses, 
— ^pretty  Annie  Lee ;  Philip  Ray,  the  miller's  son  ;  and  Enoch 
Aideo,  ^  a  rough  sailor  lad,  made  orphan  by  a  winter  shipwreck  ' 
— played  upon  the  shore;  and  here  with  exquisite  feeling  the 
poet  makes  them  playing  out  day  by  day  the  mimic  symbols  of 
didur  fatnre  life— castles  of  sand  dissolving  in  the  tide,  strings  of 

little 
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little  footprints  daily  washed  away  ;  and  the  housekeeping  in  the 
cave,  when  each  in  turn  would  many  Annie  Lee,  with  their 
strivings  for  her,  her  little  sorrows  in  their  strife,  and  her  promise 
to  *  be  little  wife  to  both.'  Thus  grew  up  their  loves.  Enoch's 
that  of  a  strong  and  self-reliant  man,  who,  *  where  he  fixed  his 
heart,  there  set  his  hand  to  do  the  thing  he  willed,  and  bear  it 
thro' ; '  Philip's  a  silent  devotion  which  had  in  it  rather  the 
heroism  of  sacrifice  than  of  self-will.  Annie  seemed  kinder  to 
Philip,  but  loved  Enoch,  *  though  she  knew  it  not,  and  would,  if 
asked,  deny  it.'  Enoch,  full  of  his  set  purpose,  and  trained  to 
fighting  his  own  way,  worked  and  hoarded,  prospered  in  wealth 
as  a  bold  and  lucky  fisherman,  and  in  fame  as  the  bravest  in 
danger.  And  thus,  one  nutting  time,  in  the  mellowness  of  the 
year — 

*  On  a  golden  autumn  eventide, 

The  younger  people  making  holiday, 

With  bag  and  sack  and  basket,  great  and  small, 

Went  nutting  to  the  hazels.     Philip  stay'd 

(His  father  lying  sick  and  needing  him) 

An  hour  behind ;  but  as  he  climb'd  the  hill. 

Just  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood  began 

To  feather  toward  the  hollow,  saw  the  pair, 

Enoch  and  Annie,  sitting  hand-in-hand, 

His  largo  grey  eyes  and  weather-beaten  face 

All-kindled  by  a  still  and  sacred  fire, 

That  bom'd  as  on  an  altar.     Philip  look'd, 

And  in  their  eyes  and  faces  read  his  doom ; 

Then,  as  their  faces  drew  together,  groan'd. 

And  slipt  aside,  and  like  a  wounded  life 

Crept  down  into  the  hollows  of  the  wood ; 

There,  while  the  rest  wore  loud  in  merry-making, 

Had  his  dark  hour  unseen,  and  rose  and  past 

Bearing  a  life-long  hanger  in  his  heart.' 

And  those  two  were  merrily  wed,  and  merrily  ran  their  liappy 
years  of  health,  of  love,  of  competence.  Then  Enoch,  ever  bent 
upon  his  purposes,  saved  all  his  earnings  to  the  uttermost,  that 
his  children  might  have  '  a  better  bringing  up  than  his  had  been 
or  her's.'  But  as  he  toiled,  there  came  a  change.  Clambering 
on  a  mast,  he  fell  and  broke  a  limb ;  and,  as  he  lay  recovering, 
his  wife  bore  him  another  and  a  sickly  son.  ^  Another  hand,  too, 
crept  across  his  trade,*  and  on  him  fell,  *  although  a  grave  and 
staid  God-fearing  man,  yet  lying  thus  inactive,  doubt  and  gloom.' 
While  thus  lying  sick  in  heart  and  body  came  the  master  of 
a  ship  wanting  a  boatswain  for  a  China  voyage,  and  Enoch,  seeing 
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tape  agEiiL  assented.    Not  for  his  own  self  caring,  but  for  Annie 

~(m  Aanie  and   her  children,   he  let  her  plead  in  vnin,  and 
'grieving  held  his  will  ami  Iwre  it  thro\'     So  Enoch  sold  hts 
boat  with  many  a  sigh,  fitted  up  the  little  house  with  goods  and 
stares,  set  Annie  forth  in  trade  with  all  that  seamen  needed  or 
their  wives,  and  brightly  and  boldly  faced  the  morning  of  fare- 
well, speaking  ho|>efully,  and  as  she  heard  hirn  spenk, 
*  Sho  almost  hoped  herself ;  but  when  ho  turn'd 
The  eurrtjut  of  his  talk  to  graver  things 
In  sailor  fashion  roughly  Bormoniziug 
On  pruvideace  and  trust  in  Heaven^  she  heard, 
Heard  and  not  heard  him  j  as  the  tillage  girl, 
Who  seta  her  pitcher  underneath  the  spring, 
Mufling  on  him  that  used  to  fill  it  for  her, 
Hears  and  not  hears,  and  lets  it  oversow.' 

Pr  ^Wfe  would  pause  here  for  a  moment  to  poi(it  out  the  skill  and 
•Jtt^pnent  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has  shown  in  giving  intensity 
and  sinew  to  the  passion  of  his  tale  by  the  slight  leaven  of  a 
Puritan  faith,  ITie  want  of  moral  grandeur  in  modem  life  is 
oue  of  the  chief  difficulties  with  which  a  modern  poet  has  to 
deal ;  nor  can  he  any  longer  fill  this  want  by  use  of  those  super- 
natural  systems  which  arc  now  fitly  called  *  machineries/  This 
difficulty  the  Laureate  has  successfully  evaded  by  Inying  the 
fccne  of  his  action  in  a  secluded  fishing  port,  where  a  stern  creed 
had  grown  up  under  the  changeful  northern  sky,  and  the  inyste- 
rixius  perils  of  the  sea  ;  and  where  the  traditional  superstitions  of 
2^  sailor  life  were  woven  in  with  an  intense  and  living  belief 
banded  down  from  a  Puritan  ancestry.  The  occasional  use  of 
supernatuml  means,  such  as  Annie's  dream,  so  falls  evenly  upon 
the  reader's  mind,  and  certain  superstitious  observances  are  justi- 
lied;  while  a  moral  sublimity  is  also  gained  which  gives  depth, 
ami  unity  to  the  tone  of  the  poem,  Enoch,  as  the  hour  of  parting 
came,  cast  all  their  cares  on  God,  and  threw  his  ^  arms  about  his 
(ii-cKiping  wife,  and  kissed  his  wonder-stricken  little  ones,*  all 
except  the  sickly  babe,  who  slept  \  and  Enoch  would  not  wake 
him^  but  kissed  him  in  his  cot»  taking  from  his  forehead  one  tiny 
curt  Let  ua  note  the  subtile  beauty  of  this  passage  as  connected 
with  the  after  part.  The  father  passing  away  for  ever  from  the 
faces  of  his  o^vn,  and  the  little  child  so  soon  to  die,  and  whose 
sl««p  is  now  the  symbol  of  his  death,  seeming  to  go  with  him 
and  needing  no  farewelL  Many  a  long  year  after,  when  dying, 
fic^lected,  and  unknown,  Enoch  rcmeml>t>red  this,  and  thought 
that  there  was  one  of  bis  who  would  embrace  him  in  the  world 
to  come  J  then  only  yielding  up  that  treasured  braid  of  hair,  he 
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loosed  the  visible  bond  in  hope  of  the  inrisible^  and  that  one 
little  child 

*  Said  not  good-night ;  but  in  some  brighter  olime 
Bid  him  good-morrow.'  * 

So  Enoch  went,  and  with  him  all  healthy  life  and  vigorous 
thrift.  Annie,  too  gentle  to  thrive  in  petty  trade,  so  '  fidled  and 
sadden'd '  as  she  knew  it ;  and  then  the  sickly  child, 

^  After  a  lingering— ere  she  was  aware, 
Like  the  caged  bird  escaping  suddenly, 
The  little  innocent  soul  flitted  away.' 

Wonderful  as  are  many  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  descriptive  rhythms, 
perhaps  none  have  shown  such  marvellous  and  subtile  skill  as 
these  three  lines,  which,  catching  the  reader  *ere  he  is  aware' 
by  their  quickened  flight  and  the  sudden  hurry  of  their  cadence, 
leave  him  with  parted  lips.  In  the  depths  of  sorrow  is  found 
relief.  As  Annie  sat  sorrowing  and  all  broken  with  grief  and 
care,  Philip  came  falteringly,  and  with  a  noble  tenderness  and 
generous  tact,  begged  for  Enoch's  sake — *for  had  not  Annie 
chosen  the  best  among  us ' — to  put  the  babes  to  school,  and 
Enoch  should  repay  him  when  he  came.  This  was  the  favour 
that  he  sought.     Then  she  turned — 

'  She  rose,  and  fixt  her  swimming  eyes  upon  him, 
And  dwelt  a  moment  on  his  kindly  face, 
Then  calling  down  a  blessing  on  his  head 
Caught  at  his  hand,  and  wrung  it  passionately, 
And  past  into  the  little  garth  beyond. 
So  lifted  up  in  spirit  he  moved  away.' 

And  Philip  put  the  boy  and  girl  to  school  and  made  himself 
theirs,  'tho'  for  Annie's  sake,  Fearing  the  lazy  gossip  of  the 
port.  He  oft  denied  his  heart  his  dearest  wish,  And  seldom  crost 
her  threshold.'  Dearly  the  children  came  to  love  him  as  tlie 
years  went  on.  *  Lords  of  his  house  and  of  his  mill  were  they.' 
But  Enoch  seemed  to  them 

^  Uncertain  as  a  vision  or  a  dream. 

Faint  as  a  figure  seen  in  early  dawn 

Down  at  the  fax  end  of  an  avenue, 

Groing  we  know  not  whoro.* 

So  fled  ten  years,  and  all  their  nutting  times;  and  then  it 
chanced  one  evening  *  Annie's  children  longed  to  go  with  others 
nutting  to  the  wood, '  and  she  went  with  them ;  and  as  they 
passed  they  found   'Father  Philip'  Mike  the  working  bee  in 

•  Sonnet  by  A.  L.  Barbanld,  vide  Palgrave's  *  Treasury,'  p.  166. 
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blossom  dost,  Blanched  with  his  mill ;'   and  him  they  plucked 
along.    Soon  weary,  Annie  rested, 

*  Just  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood  began 
To  feather  towaiyi  the  hollow ' — 

rested  there  again ;  but  now  the  merry  voices  in  the  wood  made 
her  *feel  so  solitary.'  And  as  she  sat  so  solitary,  Philip 
spoke: 

*  O,  Annie, 
It  is  beyond  all  hope,  against  all  chance, 
That  he  who  left  yon  ten  long  years  ago 
Should  still  be  liying ;  well  then — ^let  me  speak  : 

*  And  I  believe,  if  you  were  fast  my  wife, 
That  after  all  those  sad  uncertain  years, 
We  might  be  still  as  happy  as  Grod  grants 
To  any  of  his  creatures. 

*  And  I  have  loved  you  longer  than'  you  know.' 

llien  Annie  answered,  tenderly  remembering  Enoch,  and 
begging  for  one  more  year  ;  in  a  year  she  would  be  wiser,  and 
would  wed  him  if  Enoch  came  not  in  the  year. 

*  Then  all  descended  to  the  port,  and  there 

At  Annie's  door  he  paused  and  gave  his  hand, 
Saying  gently  "  Annie,  when  I  spoke  to  you, 
That  was  your  hour  of  weakness.     I  was  wrong. 
I  am  always  bound  to  you,  but  you  are  free." 
Then  Annie  weeping  answer*d,  "  I  am  bound." ' 

Soon  slipped  another  autumn  round,  and  Enoch  came  not ; 
*  and  yet  she  held  him  on  delayingly.'  And  so  another  trial  had 
be^n.  Gossips  with  their  eyes  and  tongues,  all  busy,  some 
malignant,  broke  in  upon  her  peace.  Her  children  pressed  their 
wish, and  Philip's  *rosy  face' — rosy  while  simple  duty  bore  him 
up— now  in  doubt  and  fear,  'contracting,  grew  careworn  and 
wan ;  and  all  these  things  fell  on  her  sharp  as  reproach.'  Then, 
in  the  frenzy  of  her  doubt  and  trial,  she  sprang  one  dark  night 
from  her  bed,  and,  after  the  Puritan  way,  throwing  the  Bible 
open,  set  her  finger  on  a  text.  There  she  read,  '  under  a  palm- 
tree  ;'  and  then  dreaming,  saw  Enoch  sitting  under  a  palm-tree, 
and  over  him  the  sun.  *  He  is  gone,'  she  thought ;  '  he  is  happy ;' 
and  sending  hurriedly  to  Philip,  they  two  were  wed ;  and 
merrily  once  more  rang  the  bells, 

*  But  never  merrily  beat  Annie's  heart 

A  footstep  seemed  to  feJl  beside  her  path, 
She  knew  not  whence ; ' 
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^  but  when  her  child  was  bom, 
Then  the  new  mother  come  abont  her  heart, 
Then  her  good  Philip  was  her  all-in-all, 
And  that  mysterions  instinct  wholly  died.' 

And  what  of  Enoch  ?  Prosperously  passed  his  ship  into  its 
oriental  haven ;  and  Enoch  traded  there,  and  bought  a  gilded 
dragon  for  the  babes;  but  on  his  homeward  voyage  suddenly 
there  came  a  cry,  '  Breakers,'— the  crash  of  ruin,  and  the  loss  of 
all  but  Enoch  and  two  others.  These  were  cast  away  on  a  rich 
and  lonely  isle,  and  as  the  months  went  by  two  died,  and  Enoch 
lived  alone.  There  in  the  beauteous  hateful  isle  he  built  himself 
a  hut,  high  in  a  seaward-gazing  mountain  gorge,  wistfully 
looking  o'er  the  barren  deep,  as  Annie  looked  from  her  ^nest- 
like  home,  half-way  up  the  narrow  street  that  clamber'd  toward 
the  mill,'  each  yearning  for  the  other. 

*  rffxara  S  cv  ir€rpy<n  kolL  rilovtcrcri  KoBlffOVy 
hojKpvfn  kqjL  <rTovaxj(rL  koI  oXyccrt  OvyJbv  ipixOtay, 
irovTOV  hr  arpvycrov  BcoKfiorKcro  SoKOva  XjeiBuiy,*  * 

Ody88.  E.  209. 

As  she  saw  him  sitting  under  the  palm-tree,  and  thought  him 
in  glory,  so,  often  as  he  watched,  would  haunting  things,  things 
*  known  Far  in  a  darker  isle  beyond  the  line '  before  him  move. 

*  Once  likewise,  in  the  ringing  of  his  ears, 
Tho'  faintly,  merrily — ^far  and  tax  away — 
He  heard  tlio  pealing  of  his  parish  bolls ; 
Then,  tho'  he  knew  not  wherefore,  started  up 
Shuddering,  and  when  tho  beauteous  hateftil  isle 
Eetnmed  upon  him,  had  not  his  poor  heart 
Spoken  with  That,  which  being  everywhere, 
Lets  none,  who  speaks  with  Him,  seem  all  alone, 
Surely  the  man.  had  died  of  solitude.' 

How  well  is  the  unity  of  interest  kept  up  by  this  simple  infu- 
sion of  a  supernatural  sympathy — a  sympathy  used  by  other 
modem  imaginative  writers  with  similar  success,  as  by  Haw- 
thorne in  *  Transformation,'  and  by  Miss  Bront6  in  *  Jane 
Eyrc't 


•  •  He  sat  weeping  sore 

Hard  by  the  breakings  of  the  barren  wave, 
Where  he  did  oft  afflict  his  soul  before, 
And  through  the  floods  unfruitful  evermore 
Yearned  a  set  gaase  with  many  a  tear  and  groan, 
Heart-broken  captive  on  abated  shore/ 

3fr.  Wortieys  TranrlaUon, 

t  *  Star  to  star  vibrates  light :  may  soul  to  soul 
Strike  thro'  a  finer  element  of  her  own  ? ' 

Aylmer*8  FidA. 

We 
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We  can  scarcely  pass  this  topic,  however,  without  allusion 
to  that  which  seems  to  us  the  most  vulnerable  point  in  the  poem. 
Arden,  all  due  allowance  made,  must  have  passed  at  least  full 
seven  years  of  solitary  life  upon  his  isle;  and  it  is  a  serious 
question  whether  any  human  being,  much  more  a  man  of  his 
intensity  of  nature,  could  have  passed  through  this  ordeal  and 
kept  his  wits.  The  awful  consequences  of  much  shorter  periods 
of  utter  solitude  are  well  known,  although  we  admit,  on  the 
other  band,  that  in  the  present  state  of  psychology,  it  is  difficult 
to  pronounce  either  way  with  certainty.  We  have  little  science 
to  guide  us,  but  against  the  imaginative  insight  of  Mr.  Tennyson 
vre  have  the  declaration  of  Wordsworth  that 

'  the  innocent  sufferer  often  sees 
Too  clearly ;  feels  too  vividly ;  and  longs 
To  realise  the  vision,  with  intense 
And  over-constant  yearning  ; — there — there  lies 
The  excess  by  which  the  balance  is  destroyed.' 

Excursion,  Book  iv. 

A  ship's  crew  at  length  touch  upon  the  isle,  seeking  for  water, 
and  amaized  and  melted,  all  listen  to  the  strange  tale  of  the  long- 
bearded  solitary,  who,  mumbling  idiot-like  at  first,  slowly  shook 
his  isolation  from  him,  and  told  them  all  his  woes.  Kindly 
they  took  the  lonely  man,  and  after  long  delays,  they  land  him 
even  in  that  harbour  whence  he  sailed  before.  Speaking  no 
word  to  any,  *  thro'  the  dripping  haze,'  and  under  '  the  nigh- 
naked  tree,'  where  '  the  robin  piped  disconsolate,'  he  sought  his 
home,  foreshadowing  all  calamity,  and  found  nor  light  nor 
murmur  there.  So  thinking,  '  dead  or  dead  to  me,'  he  crept  to  a 
tavern  on  the  wharf,  where  was  a  bed  for  wandering  men.  There 
Enoch  rested  many  days,  and  in  the  run  of  gossip  heard  the 
story  of  his  house.  And  he,  yearning  to  see  her  face  again,  and 
know  that  she  was  happy,  so  in  a  dull  November  twilight 
clambered  up  the  hill ;  and 

*  By-and-by 
The  ruddy  square  of  comfortable  light, 
Par  blazing  from  the  rear  of  Philip's  house, 
Allured  him,  as  the  beacon-blaze  aJlures 
The  bird  of  passage,  till  ho  madly  strikes 
Against  it,  and  baats  out  his  weary  life.' 

For  in  the  warmth  he  saw  his  wife  and  children  gathered  on 
that  hearth — the  babe  that  was  not  his,  yet  hers,  '  and  him,  that 
other  reigning  in  his  place.'  Staggering  out  upon  the  waste, 
headlong  he  fell ;  and  digging  his  fingers  into  the  wet  earth,  he 
Vol  119.— JVo.  2S7.  y  prayed. 
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prayed.     And  as  he  rose,  *  he  beat  il^  in  upon  his  weary  brain,* 
*  Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know.'     Vet 

'  He  was  not  all  unhappy.    His  resolre 
Upbore  him,  and  finn  fidth,  and  evermore 
Prayer  from  a  living  source  within  the  will. 
And  beating  up  thro'  all  the  bitter  world. 
Like  fountains  of  sweet  water  in  the  sea, 
Kept  him  a  living  souL' 

Thus,  as  once  in  action,  now  in  sacrifice,  he  *  bore  his  purpose 
thro,'  till,  as  the  year  rolled  round,  a  languor  came  upon  him,  and, 
as  about  to  die,  he  told  his  tale  in  secret ;  left  his  blessing  on  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  even  on  them  all ;  and  sent  as  his  token 
the  cherished  little  curl  from  the  brow  of  that  one  babe  whom 
now  he  would  once  more  embrace,  finding  home  at  last  in  the 
world  of  bliss. 

'  For  sure,  no  gladlier  does  the  stranded  wreck 
See  through  &e  grey  skirts  of  a  lifting  squall 
The  boat  that  b^rs  the  hope  of  life  approach 
To  save  the  life  despaired  of,  than  he  saw 
Death  dawning  on  him,  and  the  olose  of  alL' 

The  third  night  after,  there  came  a  calling  of  the  sea,  and 
crying  out,  *A  sail,  a  sail  I'  he  fell  back  and  spoke  no  more. 
Long  had  he  watched  upon  the  weary  isle ;  and  thus,  watching 
again,  his  deserted  heart  once  more  was  saved,  passing  away  *  to 
where  beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace.'  * 

We  have  reviewed  this  poem  at  some  length,  because  we 
look  upon  it  as  among  the  best  of  the  poet's  works.  Taking 
all  its  merits  into  consideration,  we  think  that  no  other  of 
his  poems  can  reach  above  it.  It  has  length  enough  to  show 
sustained  effort;  the  story  is  dramatic,  and  told  with  a  simple 
and  complete  effect;  and  the  parts  are,  first  of  all,  in  perfect 
subordination  to  the  whole  and  to  one  another;  secondly,  are 
beautiful  in  themselves.  We  might  add  many  examples  to  those 
which  we  have  already  pointed  out :  for  instance,  the  description 
of  natural  objects  just  m  so  far  as  they  interpret  the  dominant 
human  feeling;  and,  by  way  of  brilliant  contrast  to  this,  the 
elaborate  and  masterly  painting  of  the  desert  isle,  whose  oppres* 
sive  beauty  is  forced  upon  the  reader,  as  it  beat  itself  in  upon  the  * 
eyes  and  heart  of  Enoch  in  the  weary  days  of  his  captivity.  The 
clear  drawing  also  of  the  objects  on  the  shore,  where  those  three 
children  played,  fixes  them  in  the  reader's  mind  during  all  the 

•  *  Idylls  of  the  King  '—Guinevere. 

afiter 
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after  scenes,  as  the  old  familiar  things  of  childish  years  live 
onward  in  oar  memories. 

One  more  beauty,  too,  there  is  which  must  not  pass  unseen — 
that  is,  the  dramatic  unity  which  the  author  (whose  men  and 
women,  as  we  have  said  in  previous  articles,  are  too  often  vague,) 
here  gains  by  contrast  of  his  characters.  As  he  has  avoided  all 
prolix  sentiment  in  his  situations,  so  has  he  kept  his  canvass  free 
from  all  the  accidental  personages  who  would  have  broken  up 
the  leading  masses  of  his  groups.  With  a  statuesque  beauty, 
Annie,  the  third,  forms  a  lii^  which  binds  in  opposition  Enoch 
and  Philip,  two  characters  of  finely  contrasted  temper,  which 
contrast  is  marvellously  worked  out  as  each  passes  into  the  fortune 
of  the  other.  Enoch,  early  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  intense 
in  feeling,  resolute  and  disdainful  of  gentler  men ;  Philip,  well- 
to-do,  not  driven  to  energy  by  want,  beginning  life  in  gentle  care 
for  others,  losing  his  holiday  in  nutting-time — his  father  being 
sick  and  needing  him — and  yielding  still  a  higher  sacrifice  of  all, 
his  hope  in  love :  Enoch,  brought  then  to  live  as  Philip  did,  reft 
of  his  love  and  bound  to  inactivity,  and  lastly  yielding  all  in  a 
noble  seK-repulse,  which  a  nature  so  intense  as  his  could  only  have 
achieved;  Fhilip,  meanwhile  drawn  slowly  into  action  by  the 
strength  of  others'  needs,  and  bringing  into  light  his  tender  fore- 
thought, kindly  constancy,  and  delicate  reserve.  With  Philip's 
sacrifice  the  scenes  begin ;  with  Enoch's  sacrifice  they  end.  We 
are  sorry  to  be  unable  to  leave  '  Enoch  Arden '  without  an  explicit 
declaration  of  its  sound  morality.  A  cry  which  must  have  arisen 
among  those  *  in  whom  all  evil  fancies  cling  like  serpent  eggs 
together,'  has  proclaimed  that  ^  Enoch  Arden '  is  immoral.  The 
leaders  of  the  *  Quarterly  Review '  know  well  that  we  never  have 
been  sedaced  by  broken  lights,  however  picturesque,  from  alle- 
giance to  the  chastened  radiance  of  moral  purity ;  but  need  we 
looger  stay  to  show  that  all  this  poem  has  its  very  being  in  self- 
far^tfolness  and  tender  purity  of  hope  and  will  ?  We  think  no 
generoos  reader  will  say  otherwise ;  but  we  ourselves  are  anxious 
here  to  say  it,  as  Mr.  Tennyson  is  of  that  chosen  few  who  have 
held  the  proud  honour  of  never  uttering  one  single  line  which  an 
English  mother  once  would  wish  unwritten,  or  an  English  girl 
woald  wish  unread ;  and  in  those  (we  hope)  far-distant  days, 
when  many  memories  begin  to  gather  round  his  heart,  this  will 
be  the  dearest  of  them  all. 

After  *  Enoch  Arden '  there  follows  a  poem,  *  Aylmer's  Field,' 
almost  equal  to  it  in  length,  but  far  from  equal  to  it  in  merit. 
In  nearly  all  those  points  upon  which  ^  Enoch  Arden '  claims 
admiration  and  distinction,  '  Aylmer's  Field  '  is  wanting.     Full 

f2  of 
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of  wonderful  beauty  in  places,  and  written  throughout  as  Mr. 
Tennyson  alone  can  write,  we  must,  by  the  standard  of  his  former 
work,  pronounce  it  a  comparative  failure.  The  story  does  not 
bear  the  marks  of  such  careful  thought  in  its  design,  nor  in 
the  grouping  of  its  parts.  After  the  simple  and  clear  effect 
of  *  Enoch  Arden,'  '  Aylmer's  Field'  gives  an  uncertain  im- 
pression, and  wants  a  like  repose.  Nor  is  there  the  same 
continuous  unfolding  of  probabilities  in  the  action,  nor  the  same 
pure  and  noble  feeling  in  the  persons.  The  story,  indeed 
(though  possibly  of  earlier  date),  seems  to  have  lain  a  far  less 
time  in  the  poet's  shaping  mind.  Sir  Aylmer  Aylmer  is  of  the 
English  landed  gentry,  his  wife  a  faded  beauty  of  the  Baths ; 
Edith  is  their  lovely  daughter,  Averill  the  rector,  and  Leolin  his 
brother.  Leolin  and  Edith,  as  children,  play  together  and  grow 
up  in  love  to  their  maturer  years.  Sir  Aylmer  being  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  bent  of  things.  Suddenly  his  eyes  open,  Leolin 
is  violently  driven  from  his  doors,  and  Edith  is  kept  close  at 
home.  Edith  and  Leolin  then  organise  a  clandestine  correspond- 
ence ;  but  wiles  arc  set  to  wiles,  their  letters  are  detained,  spies 
are  put  about  the  house,  and  Edith,  caught  in  a  passing  fever, 
dies.  Leolin  forthwith  stabs  himself  with  a  dagger,  Edith's 
gift ;  and  on  the  following  Sunday  morning  Averill,  as  Christ's 
minister  to  afflicted  souls,  hurls  from  his  pulpit  at  the  family  pew 
a  wild  and  terrible  doom — *  Their  house  shall  be  left  unto  them 
desolate ! '  Crushed  in  heart  and  stricken  in  their  life,  the  wretched 
parents  stagger  from  the  church,  while  those  who  gathered  there 
to  pray  now  turn  and  scorn  them  in  their  woe.  Scarcely  a  few 
months  have  past  when  they  are  taken  to  their  own,  the  great  hall 
is  broken  down,  and  all  its  honour  scattered  to  the  winds.  It  is 
needless  for  us  to  say  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  showered  beauties 
in  profusion  on  this  tale.  Sir  Aylmer,  however,  is  drawn  with 
no  kindly  insight ;  he  is  a  stupid  ruffian,  and  being  so  is  no  type 
of  an  English  gentleman.  His  wife  is  a  mere  shadow  upon  the 
page,  and  the  author  writes  throughout  more  in  the  spirit  of  a 
radical  pamphleteer  than  of  the  poet  laureate.  Moreover  the 
principal  moments  of  the  action  are  open  to  much  objection. 
Suicide,  which  had  a  grandeur  of  its  own  in  days  of  blind  and 
narrow  impulse,  is  now  in  days  of  complex  thoughts  and  motives 
the  act  of  weakness  or  of  lunacy.  We  feel  how  strong  might  be 
the  spell  of  that  subtile  gleaming  blade  laid  always  in  his  bosom, 
the  pledge  of  Edith's  love,  and  fascinating  as  the  serpent's  eye 
when  the  coils  have  wound  themselves  about;  but  none  know 
better  than  the  laureate  knows  how  many  a  smiling  face  has 
hidden  the  bitter  strife  and  manlier  sorrow  of  a  blighted  love. 

Nor 
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Nor  can  we  bear  this  fearful  harvest  of  death  gathered  upon 
death.  At  we  have  said  before  in  this  Review,*  Christian  sufieringfs 
are  not  fit  for  tragedy ;  the  Christian  character  is  not  adorned  with 
SQch  bmvery  as  the  world  has  loved.  Still  less  can  we  bear  it 
when  the  ruin  is  ordained  by  the  deliberate  doom  of  man,  and 
that  man  a  chosen  minister  of  Christ  But  we  gain  little  by 
denunciation  of  the  bad,  while  we  gain  much  by  dwelling  on  the 
good.  Leaving,  then,  *  Aylmer's  Field,*  we  pass  to  another  poem 
in  the  book,  '  Sea  Dreams/  a  poem  which  has  appeared  before 
in  a  monthly  magazine. 

Often  has  the  Laureate  shown  his  gentle  thought  for  those 
who  dwell  in  need,  degraded  by  the  sordid  life  of  cities  and 
hustled  in  the  strife  of  handicraft ;  and  these  thoughts  we  gladly 
tee  in  many  modem  writers.  We  do  not  speak  of  busy  philan- 
thropy, nor  do  we  mean  the  self  -  seeking,  clamorous  policy 
which  comes  of  spiritual  unrest,  or  seeks  to  bargain  with  the 
populace  for  the  draperies  of  vanity.  All  such  promises  are, 
like  medlars,  rotten'  ere  they  yet  be  ripe.  That  which  we  see 
gladly  is  a  kindly  imagination  for  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  the 
poor,  and  for  the  real  needs  of  all  conditions  of  men;  which 
sympathies  are  genuinely  expressed  in  the  poem  now  before  us. 
A  clerk,  half-ruined  by  Peruvian  Bonds ;  his  wife,  who  drooped 
in  sympathy ;  and  their  street-bred  child,  whose  life  was  one  long 
sickness, 

<  Came,  with  a  month's  leave  given  them,  to  the  sea : 
For  which  his  gains  were  docked,  however  small.* 

Ere  diey  bad  well  drawn  its  freshness  into  their  blood,  she  all 
depressed  in  courage,  and  he  standing  in  fear  upon  the  brink  of 
faukmptcy  and  hating  him  who  lured  him  there,  ^  pious  variers 
from  the  church,'  so  find  their  way 

*  To  chapel ;  where  a  heated  pulpiteer,']' 
Not  preaching  simple  Christ  to  simple  men, 
Announced  the  coming  doom.' 

When  *  the  wordy  storm  had  ended,  forth  they  came  and  paced 
the  shore,'  and  with  the  evening  homeward'  and  to  bed.     There — 

*  she  who  kept  a  tender  Christian  hope 
Haunting  a  holy  text,  and  still  to  that 
Betuming,  as  the  bird  returns,  at  night, 
*^  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath," 

•  •Quarterly  Review/  No.  Ixx.  p.  331. 

t  Botoiind.    '  O  most  geutle  palpiter !  \rhat  a  tedious  bomily  of  love  have  yen 
vetried  Tonr  parishioners  withal/  &c. — As  You  Like  It,  Act  iii.  Sc.  ii. 

Said, 
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Said,  "  LoYO  forgive  him : "  but  he  did  not  speak ; 
And  silenced  by  that  silence  lay  the  wife, 
Eemembering  her  dear  Lord  who  died  for  all, 
And  musing  on  the  little  lives  of  men, 
And  how  they  mar  this  little  by  their  feuds.' 

And  as  they  slept  they  dreamed,  the  ocean  mingling  in  their 
dreams.  He  saw  a  strong  and  giant  woman,  earthy,  and  with  a 
pickaxe  in  her  hand,  pacing  through  the  caverns  of  the  world ; 
and  she  knew  nothing  of  his  mining  shares,  but  brought  him 
where  he  saw  the  sea.  Upon  it  as  he  gazed  he  saw  a  fleet  of 
glass,  ^  that  seemed  a  fleet  of  jewels  under  him,'  and  right  across 
its  track  there  lay  a  long  reef  of  seeming  gold.  Heedless  of 
warning,  that  fragile  fleet  there  sailing  on,  so  neared,  *  Touch*d, 
clink'd,  and  clash'd,  and  vanished.'  And  then  he  woke  and 
cried  aloud — 

*  Now  I  see 

My  dream  was  Life ;  the  woman  honest  Work ; 

And  my  poor  venture  but  a  fleet  of  glass 

Wrecked  on  a  reef  of  visionary  gold.'* 

But  yet  he  could  not  find  forgiveness  for  the  supple,  canting 
rascal  who  had  ruined  him  ;  for  many  indeed  will  say  *  forgivci' 
and  find 

*  A  sort  of  absolution  in  the  sound 
To  hate  a  little  longer.' 

The  wife  then  told  her  dream  :  for  she  had  one  ^  that  altogether 
went  to  music'  From  the  central  fullness  of  that  music  rose 
and  fell  a  wave  of  overwhelming  might:  and  in  its  tides  it 
passed  beyond  that  central  harmony,  and,  gathering  itself  on 
high,  burst,  mixed  with  awful  light,  upon  a  world,  shattering  the 
great  monumental  emblems  of  its  faith  and  sweeping  down  the 
men  and  women,  who  ran  forth  and  cried  against  the  fall  thereof. 
Yet,  as  it  passed  again  within  the  luminous  belt  of  sound,  the 
crash  and  many  wailings  seemed  to  flow  strangely  into  tune  with 
that  sweet  note.t  And  thus,  she  thought,  ruin  and  wreck — nay, 
even  the  discordant  ories  of  men,  mingle  in  some  mystic  har- 
mony at  last.     Would  he,  then,  not  forgive !     Her  heart  was  set 

*    *  irtKaytt  8'  iv  iroXvxp^ffov  irAo^Jrow 
iroKTCS  Iff  a  viofxw  i|^ci/8^  irphs  ixriv,* 

Pind,  'Frag.  Incert.'  Heyne,  ed.  Gott.  1798,  vol.  iii.  p.  112. 
t  *  And  music  from  her  respiration  spread 

Like  light — all  other  sounds  were  penetrated 
By  the  small,  still,  sweet  spirit  of  that  sound.' 

;S/*e7%,  *  EpipsychidioD.' 

on 
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on  his  forgiving!  We  must  forgive  the  dead;  and  he,  that 
knare  who  had  wronged  them  so,  was  now  among  the  dead. 
One  coming  later  from  their  town  had  said  that  he  had  dropped 
niddenlj  dead  of  heart  disease.  While  they  talked  the  baby 
woke,  and  she,  reaching  to  its  cradle,  sang  a  gentle  lullaby  until 
the  baby  slept  again,  and  they  too,  letting  all  evil  sleep,  forgave, 
and  foond  die  sweeter  slumber  for  it.  If  these  thoughts  seem 
beautiful  and  rich  beyond  the  thoughts  of  city  clerks,  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  he  was  '  gently  born  and  bred ;  his  wife  an 
unknown  artist's  orphan  child.'  Moreover,  as  even  kings  do  not 
actually  speak  in  the  pomp  of  metaphor  and  verse,  we  grant  the 
poet  leave  to  realise  the  fullness  of  their  words  and  thoughts,  and 
purging  them  of  accident  to  set  them  forth  in  purest  form.  For 
this  the  poet  lives,  to  be  the  interpreter  of  the  hearts  of  men. 
The  grace  of  this  poem  is,  as  we  have  said,  equalled  by  the 
winning  kindliness  of  it:  it  contains  also  two  episodes  which 
cannot  be  well  passed  by.  One  is  a  passage  of  very  bitter  and 
effective  satire,  a  new  feature  which  must  have  made  Mr. 
Tennyson's  admirers  rub  their  eyes  in  pleasant  surprise;  the 
other  is  the  exquisite  lullaby,  a  song  which  all  mothers  may  learn, 
ior  it  is  what  household  songs  should  be,  tender,  simple,  grace- 
ful, and  picturesque.  If  we  have  a  fault  to  find  it  is  with  the 
mother's  dream.  This  dream  is  vague  and  something  too 
ponderous  for  the  piece.  It  labours  under  the  double  obscurity 
of  being  both  dream  and  allegory,  and  it  remains  with  us  a 
doubt  to  this  day  whether  we  have  hit  upon  the  true  meaning  of 
it,  or  whether  the  poet  will  rise  up  in  judgment  against  our  inter- 
pretation. We  had  almost  said  with  Bottom  that  it  is  '  past  the 
wit  of  man  to  say  what  dream  it  was.'  Not  that  this  is  all  a 
fiuilt,  for,  as  the  husband  tells  her,  Boanerges  the  pulpiteer  and 
die  unfamiliar  ocean  roar  were  likely  parents  of  such  a  fantasy. 

There  remain  two  more  poems  in  the  first  part  of  the  volume, 
'The  Grandmother'  and  the  *  Northern  Farmer.'  The  second 
of  these  has  become  notorious  for  its  earnest  purpose,  and  for 
the  strangeness  of  the  tongue  in  which  it  is  written ;  but  our 
limits  forbid  our  speaking  of  it  at  any  length.  We  will  only  say 
that  it  brings  upon  us  a  most  painful  feeling ;  whether  a  more 
painful  feeling,  or  a  pain  of  a  different  order  than  that  which 
the  poet  intended,  we  can  scarcely  say.  We  are  obliged  to  take 
Mr.  Tennyson's  *  Northern  Farmer*  on  trust;  and  if  his  descrip- 
tion be  true,  a  sadder  state  of  man  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
An  unreasoning  slave  to  custom  in  all  lesser  matters,  and  full  of 
reverence  for  ^  squire '  and  the  ^  quality,'  he  betrays  at  the  same 
time  a  most  ugly  scepticism  in  greater  things.     He  doubts  the 

doctor's 
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doctor's  skill  in  caring  for  his  body,  and  almost  scoffs  at  the 
parson's  interest  in  his  soul.  We  had  hoped  that  northern  farm- 
ers, stupidly  ignorant  as  they  might  be  of  God's  ways  with  men, 
were  still  possessed  with  an  equally  strong  conviction  that  what 
the  parson  spoke  above  their  heads  was  full  of  something  good, 
and  of  unquestioned  need,  though  they  themselves  might  not 
make  so  bold  as  to  try  to  understand  it  If  it  be  true  that  these 
men  are  full  of  stubborn  prejudice  in  all  matters  where  scepticism 
might  be  valuable,  and  are  dead  to  all  reverence  in  those  where 
unbelief  is  most  pernicious,  we  can  only  deeply  regret  so  unlovely 
and  so  lamentable  a  state.  *The  Grandmother'  is  a  very  perfect 
and  taking  little  piece.  It  gives  an  old  woman's  quiet,  dreamy 
talk  o'er  the  memories  of  long  spent  days,  and  the  natural 
current  of  her  thoughts,  and  the  pathos  of  her  childish  inability 
to  distinguish  the  ever-present  pictures  in  her  mind  from  the 
facts  of  the  life  around  her,  would  be  very  touching  were  she  a 
little  less  conscious  of  her  own  condition.  The  poem  is  written 
in  the  measure  of  the  '  May  Queen,'  and  well  may  rank  beside 
it  for  plaintive  tenderness  of  cadence  and  delicate  sympathy  with 
homely  ways.  The  second  part  of  the  book  contains  many  lesser 
poems,  all  pretty ;  and  some,  as '  The  Voyage,'  very  graceful,  having 
both  attractiveness  in  detail  and  elegance  in  measure.  But  the 
crowning  beauty  of  this  part  of  the  book  is  the  poem  of  *  Tithonus,' 
a  poem  which  had  previously  appeared,  and  which  is,  we  think, 
finer  than  any  passage  of  equal  length  in  all  the  Laureate's  works. 
He  has  in  this,  as  in  other  places,  taken  what  is  called  a  '  classical' 
subject,  and  has  wrought  it  out  in  English  verse.  To  say,  as 
many  critics  have  thoughtlessly  said,  tliat  the  poet  has  accurately 
reproduced  the  '  classical '  feeling  in  this  and  in  other  similar 
pieces,  is,  like  all  indiscriminate  praise,  idle  as  a  compliment 
and  false  as  a  judgment,  lliough  certain  common  excellences 
may  make  a  plausible  resemblance,  yet  in  truth  no  contrast  is 
greater  than  that  between  the  jewelled  beauty  of  Mr.  Tennyson's 
style  and  the  crystalline  effulgence — the  'non  imitabile  fulgur' — 
of  the  great  ancients.  Mr.  Tennyson's  purity  of  style  is  as  dis- 
tinct in  the  romance  of  *  Godiva'  as  in  '  IRnone '  and  '  Tithonus  ;* 
and  he  is  too  fine  a  genius  to  reproduce  the  manner  of  any  other 
writers  or  of  any  other  times.  Living  in  a  rich  and  complex  state 
of  society,  and  heir  to  a  far  greater  wealth  of  human  experience, 
his  style  is  pregnant  with  a  luxuriance  of  imagery  and  of  reflec- 
tion which  would  become  oppressive,  were  it  not  successfully 
restrained  by  severity  of  culture.  That  transparent  radiance  and 
singleness  of  effect  which  we  so  much  admire  in  the  ancients, 
matchless  as  it  is,  owes  much  of  its  virtue  to  the  simplicity  of  the 

conditions 
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conditions  under  which  it  was  produced.  Homer  and  Pindar, 
in  giving  free  rein  to  their  imaginations,  ran  little  risk  of  a  sur- 
feit, wliile  the  chastened  reserve  of  *  Enoch  Arden '  can  only  have 
been  attained  by  pitiless  defalcation  and  vigilant  self-restraint. 
If  our  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  with  the  original 
the  fine  *  experiment'  in  translation  of  Homer  contained  in  the 
third  part  of  this  volume,  they  will  quickly  understand  our  mean- 
ing. The  Poet-Laureate  is  then  our  own  poet,  and  inditing  of 
our  own  matters ;  nor  do  we  wish  to  see  him  other  than  he  is. 
Like  Shakspeare  and  Goethe,  he  has  taken  motives  from  classical 
l^end ;  but  also,  like  them,  he  has  made  the  subjects  his  own, 
10  that  *Tithonus'  and  *  Ulysses'  are  as  unlike  Homeric  poetry 
as  the  *  Ancient  Mariner'  is  unlike  an  early  English  ballad. 
The  story  of  Tithonus,  as  the  delicate  sense  of  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
doabdess  perceived,  has,  in  truth,  a  deeper  meaning  for  us  than 
it  had  for  an  earlier  time.  The  earth  may  robe  herself  again 
with  light ;  man  may  rise  and  go  forth  in  the  morning,  clothed 
mew  with  strength ;  in  the  spring-time,  year  after  year,  bridal 
gannents  are  woven  for  a  maiden  world ;  but  ever,  as  the  days 
are  springing,  and  the  merry  months  returning,  one  dim  shadow 
paces  slowly  by  our  side,  growing  older  and  more  weary  with 
the  endless  hours.  Nay,  more ;  can  it  be  that  the  poet  means 
now  in  this  nineteenth  century,  when  many  arc  crying,  as  so 
many  have  cried  in  years  gone  by,  that  a  golden  time  is  coming  ; 
that  now,  when  men  are  running  o'er  the  patient  earth  with  the 
heedlessness  and  eagerness  of  youth,  and  when  even  nations  seem 
as  if  rising  again  from  sleep  ?  Can  it  be  that  these  feverish 
visions,  these  hurryings  to  and  fro,  are  but  restless  efforts  to  escape 
the  haunting  presence  of  that  whitening  shadow  which  will  not 
be  shaken  off,  but  whispers  ever  in  our  ears,  wearily  and  more 
wearily  ?  This  he  cannot  mean ;  for  shall  he  not  surely  prophesy 
good  concerning  us  continually ! 

We  have  spoken  somewhat  pointedly  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  self- 
coltnre,  because  we  would  have  it  more  generally  seen  that  ima- 
ginative writers  of  the  present  time,  if  tfiey  are  to  rise  to  high 
literary  rank,  must  have  knowledge  as  well  as  genius.  The  lives 
and  works  of  those  poets  who  in  the  present  century  have  had 
^reat  influence  upon  thoughtful  men — those  of  Goethe  and  of 
Wordsworth,  for  example — show  clearly  that  such  success  is 
achieved,  not  by  natural  powers  alone,  but  also  by  deep  study 
and  thought  Those  works  which  in  our  own  day  have  a  living 
meaning  and  an  interest  for  us  were  not  brought  forth  as  mothers 
bring  forth  beautiful  children,  but  were  self-conscious  efforts,  the 
eoual  products  of  passion  and  of  reflection.  Of  living  poets, 
Mr.  Tennyson  in  this  manner  has  perfected  his  powers  by  reverent 

st\idv 
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study  of  the  greatest  of  his  forerunners ;  and  Mr.  Browning  has 
made  himself  master  of  all  that  is  best  and  most  profound  in 
contemporary  thought  Those  poets,  on  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever great  their  genius,  who  have  endeavoured  in  or  near  our 
own  time  to  force  their  way  into  greatness  without  this  laborious 
culture,  have  left  behind  them  a  sorrowful  tale  of  fierce  dis- 
content, of  wasted  energies,  and  of  lives  that  were  lost.  A 
glorious  genius  and  vast  personal  experience  won  for  Byron  an 
undying  fame  ;  but  even  his  life  was  embittered,  and  much  of  his 
transcendent  power  was  wasted,  for  want  of  that  calm  and  broad 
philosophical  cultivation  which  carried  Goethe  beyond  him.* 

The  growing  strength  of  criticism  in  society  must  be  met  by 
the  continuous  adequation  of  a  like  reflective  strength  in  the 
individual ;  or  the  latter,  however  brilliant  his  faculties,  will 
only  dash  himself  ineffectually  against  judgments  which  he 
cannot  understand,  and  like  the  bird  of  passage,  erroneous  and 
bewildered,  will  *  beat  out  his  weary  life.'  The  rapid  growth  of 
self-consciousness  is  not  only  invaluable  to  the  creative  artist  in 
enabling  him,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  elaborate  social  system, 
to  know  the  good  from  the  evil,  but  also  is  his  friend,  and  in  no 
way  his  enemy,  when  seen  in  the  form  of  national  criticism. 
The  earnest  study  and  comparison  of  the  works  of  great  authors, 
and  the  application  of  the  results  to  particular  examples,  will 
slowly  establish  a  body  of  opinion,  founded  no  more  on  transient 
petulance  or  prejudice,  but  on  permanent  principles ;  and  artists 
will  speak  to  a  public  more  and  more  trained  to  generous  sympa- 
thies and  to  quick  recognition  of  the  excellent  in  all  the  variety 
of  its  forms.  Hence  it  seems  likely  that  a  fame  no  longer  post- 
humous but  contemporary  will  be  the  great  reward  of  those  who 
have  the  power  and  the  patient  care  to  win  it :  a  fame  which 
will  warm  the  living  heart,  and  which  will  become  less  and  less 
dangerous  as  the  public  taste  is  purified.  At  the  same  time  we 
cannot  forget  that  until  the  creative  and  the  reflective  faculties 
are  again  happily  blended,  we  shall  see  some  feebleness  or  irre- 
gularity in  our  art,  whatever  it  may  be.  There  will  be  much 
bowing  and  figuring  before  a  mutual  confidence  and  a  unison  of 
impulse  can  be  brought  about.  Reason,  like  a  blundering  nurse, 
will  often  stifle  or  deform  the  sweet  simplicity  of  nascent  feeling 
and  the  creative  faculties,  unaccustomed  to  a  challenge  within 

*  After  this  article  -was  completed  we  met  with  a  passage  in  an  essay  by  the 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  which  resembles  some  part  of  that  which  we  have 
written  above.  As  we  had  not  read  that  essay  before  it  appeared  in  the  lately 
published  volume,  we  have  chosen  simply  to  declare  our  independence  of  it,  and 
to  retain  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  we  have  thought,  for  a  few  lines  at  least,  with 
Mr.  Arnold. 
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the  camp,  will  become  awkward  or  diffident.  There  will  be  a 
want  of  that  strong  wing  which  should  carry  the  poet  through 
lofty  periods,  and  we  shall  often  be  offended  by  the  mannerisms 
of  complacency  or  of  feigned  indifference.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceal  the  consciousness  of  having  done  all  after  the  best  models  ; 
and  this  was  no  doubt  the  meaning  of  an  accomplished  lady,  who 
remarked  how  much  more  she  should  enjoy  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry 
could  he  but  lay  aside  the  poet*  The  petulant  impatience 
of  ceremony  in  authors  like  Mr.  Browning,  though  a  kindred 
bait,  is  sometimes  a  relief  from  its  opposite. 

Are  we,  then,  to  pronounce  Mr.  Tennyson  a  poet  of  the 
TCTv  highest  order?  The  praise  which  we  have  given  to  his 
works  is  well  known,  but  he  no  longer  needs  praise  as  an 
earnest  of  fame ;  and,  while  avoiding  the  fault  of  dictating  to 
genius,  we  may  now  do  well  to  declare  all  our  thoughts.  If 
Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry  comes  short  of  the  highest  standard,  it  is 
because  the  conditions  under  which  he  works  are  those  which  we 
bare  just  indicated.  We  find  in  him,  as  a  consequence  of  those 
conditions,  a  limited  perfection,  a  distrust  of  the  excursive 
faculties,  and  a  devotion  of  effort  rather  to  purification  and  en- 
richment, within  the  bounds  of  well-tried  fancy,  than  to  adven- 
tnrons  flights.  He  gives  us  symmetry  rather  than  grandeur  of 
workmanship,  and  his  exploring  temper  is  more  often  exercised 
in  completing  the  web  of  delicate  sensibilities  within  the  range 
of  experience  than  in  pressing  beyond  the  veil.  In  some  fine 
alcaic  stanzas  at  the  end  of  the  present  volume,  Mr.  Tennyson 
contrasts  his  own  genius  with  that  of  Milton,  and  we  fully 
accept  the  distinction  which  he  draws.  Like  still  waters  richly 
embowered,  he  reflects,  with  exquisite  delicacy  and  truth,  *  the 
bloom  profuse  and  cedar  arches  '  which  spread  themselves  above 
him;  but  his  passion  is  the  swaying  of  the  shadows  as  the  wind 
blows,  or  sometimes  lashes  the  placid  surface  into  foam ;  it  is 
not  the  uprising  of  a  power  within,  like  that  which  spreads  forth 
the  tides  of  the  sea  and  gathers  its  waves  in  array.  It  cannot  be 
without  interest  to  our  readers  if  we  endeavour,  in  the  short 

*  The  deliberate  use  of  artifice  is  well  seen  in  the  repetitions  of  which  Mr. 
Tfonyson,  like  the  late  Lord  Macaulay,  too  often  makes  nse  for  the  sake  of 
CBpfaoiris.  A  hare  repetition  is  almost  as  ^eat  an  insult  to  the  reader  as  the 
praetiee  of  printing  a  leading  word  in  italic  letter;  but  a  repetition  is  always 
wekome  which  accomplishes  the  end  of  emphasis,  and  at  the  same  time  justifies 
itself  to  the  reader's  mind  by  some  new  involution  or  accumulation  of  meaning,  as 
ni  the  feUowing  exquisite  lines  from  *  Aylmer's  Field ' : 

'  The  rain  of  heaven,  and  their  own  bitter  tears. 
Tears  and  the  careless  rain  of  heaven,  mixt 
Upon  their  faces.' 
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space  which  remains  to  us,  to  state  a  few  points  upon  which  the 
Laureate's  poetry  may  be  compared  with  that  of  his  greatest 
forerunners;  and  if  we  are  obliged  to  note  a  shortcoming,  we 
do  so  in  no  spirit  of  detraction,  but  rather  that  he,  by  his 
great  merits,  has  claimed  at  our  hands  a  comparison  from 
which  smaller  men  must  shrink  away  abashed.  Let  us  look 
first  at  the  Laureate's  descriptive  writing.  Pictures  of  sweet 
homely  scenes,  and  of  Nature  in  its  repose,  in  its  softness^ 
or  in  its  luxuriance,  are  rarely  to  be  found  more  perfect  and 
more  lovely  than  those  which  abound  in  his  works.  The  pictore 
of  the  Gardener's  Daughter,  of  Lady  Godiva's  ride,  or  the 
vision  of  Elaine  standing  in  the  dawn  at  the  castle  gate,  are 
memories  which  never  leave  us ;  nor  do  we  ever  forget  the  almost 
majestic  repose  of  the  water  and  of  the  heavens  in  the  Morte 
d' Arthur,  or  the  luscious  painting  of  the  Land  of  the  Lotus- 
eaters  ;  yet  we  would  sometimes  exchange  this  for  a  flash  of  that 
superb  energy  which  we  find,  for  example,  in  such  descriptive 
poetry  as  that  of  Byron.  In  the  highest  kinds  of  descriptive 
poetry  there  are,  too,  certain  subtleties  of  expression  which  bj 
their  rare  fitness  bring  the  thought  home  to  the  reader,  or  which 
show  a  singular  power  of  original  observation  in  the  poet.  Sach 
subtleties  abound  in  Wordsworth's  poems,  and  we  may  show  our 
meaning  by  a  reference  to  that  expression  of  his  which  describes 
distant  waterfalls  to  seem  as  if  frozen  into  stillness  ;  while  Mr. 
Tennyson  expresses,  in  the  happiest  of  words,  the  commoner 
thought  of  '  silent  waters  slipping  from  the  hills.'  *  This  is,  of 
course,  an  illustration  of  our  meaning  rather  than  a  special  in- 
stance of  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  Laureate ;  still  we  believe 
it  will  be  found  that  the  choicest  touches  of  this  kind  in  his 
poetry  are,  generally  speaking,  the  result  rather  of  a  high  and 
delicate  culture  than  of  that  rarest  insight  which  we  see  in  a  very 
few  poets.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  sources  of  this  culture  are 
sufficiently  plain,  as  in  the  beautiful  line  from  '  Tithonus  :* — 

*  When  nion  like  a  mist  rose  into  towers ;' 

which  suggests  to  us  Milton's — 

*  the  fabrick  huge 
Hose  like  on  oxhalation.' 

And  again,  in  that  well-known  passage  from  *  Enid,' — 

*  She  found  no  rest,  and  ever  failed 

To  draw  the  quiet  night  into  her  blood ; ' 

*  The  too  frequent  use  of  the  word  *  to  slip  *  is  one  of  the  few  verbal  blemishes 
in  Mr.  Tennyson's  writing. 

which 
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which  is  a  happy  rendering  of  Virgil's 

'neqne  nnqnam 
Solyitnr  in  sonmos,  ocnlisre  aut  pectore  noctcm 
Aocipit.'  * 

After  the  descriptive  beauty  of  the  Laureate's  verse,  perhaps 
DO  quality  of  it  is   more  highly  praised  than  its  measure ;  and 
truly  the  purity  and  delicacy  of  its  movement  is  almost  beyond 
pnise.     When  we  judge  it  by  the  highest  standard,  however,  it 
still  seems  to  lack  diat  lofty  and  ringing  flight,  and  those  unfore- 
seen vivacities  of  cadence,  which  we  find  in  the  greatest  masters. 
Let  oar  readers  turn  to  a  chorus  of  Sophocles,  or  to  any  book 
of  the  *  Paradise  Lost,'  and  there  they  will  find  rhythm  in  regal 
fieedom  giving  a  law  to  itself,  rising  swiftly  as  harmony  is  piled 
qxm  hannony  in  orderly  sequence,  towering  and  pausing  at  its 
snith  ere  it  gathers  itself  to  rest  like  the  evening  clouds.     The 
periods  of  Milton  are,  like  the  fugal  music  of  Handel  and  Bach, 
itately  and  irresistible.     The  genius  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  like  that 
of  Mendelssohn,  shrinking  from  the  possible  ruggedness  which 
often    consists   with  magnificence,  rather    seeks   its   expression 
in  rich  and  varied  orchestration  and  in  a  succession  of  passing 
beanties.    Nor  is  this  true  of  the  longer  flights  alone.    We  miss, 
perhapt,    in  Mr.  Tennyson — as  we  may  miss  in  Ovid — those 
occasional  audacities  in  rhythm  which,  in  the  verse  of  a  few  poets, 
come  with  so  wonderful  an  effect  upon  the  ear.     As  an  example 
of  OUT  meaning,  let  any  four  lines  of  Ovid  be  taken  and  com- 
pared with  the  four  following  from  Catullus  (Inferise  ad  tumulum 
Fntiis) : — 

*  Mtdtas  per  gontes  et  multa  per  sequora  vectus   ' 
Advenio  has  miseras,  frater,  ad  inferias ; 
Ut  te  postremo  donarom  munere  mortis 
£t  mntam  ncquicquam  alloquerer  cinerem.' 

Far  less  smooth  and  less  melodious  as  these  may  seem  to  many 
leaders,  yet  there  are  some  for  whom  such  lines  are  priceless. 
Apart,  however,  from  these  singular  excellences,  Mr.  Tennyson's 
yfnc%  are  perfect.  They  almost  err  on  the  side  of  smoothness 
and  elaboration  of  structure,  and  his  imitative  rhythms  are  per- 
haps more  wonderful  than  those  of  any  other  poet.  Leaving  the 
Laureate's  dramatic  faculty,  of  which  we  have  spoken  elsewhere, 
let  ns  torn  now  to  the  amount  of  thought  contained  in  his  poems. 
hi  *  Maud '  we  certainly  find  passionate  insight  of  a  high  order 
(for,  in  some  senses,  this  is  the  most  powerful  uf  his  works)  ;  but 
Mr.  Tennyson  does  not  often  rejoice  us  with  any  sudden  irradia- 

♦  xEneidiv.  630-1. 
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tion  of  the  darker  chambers  of  the  mind ;  he  tieats  for  the  most 
part  thoughts  already  familiar   to   educated  men  with  a  well- 
known  richness  and  delicate  variety  of  language.     We  would 
willingly  accept  a  few  more  thoughts  like  this — 
*  how  many  will  say  **  forgive  "  and  find 

A  sort  of  absolution  in  the  sound 

To  hate  a  little  longer/ 

And  here  we  note  a  remarkable  contrast  with  Mr.  Browning, 
whose  great  originality  is  as  marked  as  the  imperfection  of  his 
workmanship. 

Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry  is  then  the  work  of  a  highly  sensitive 
and  fastidious  artist,  keenly  alive  to  the  criticism  of  his  own  cul- 
tivated mind,  and  choosing  rather  to  limit  the  range  of  his  ima^ 
gination  than  to  run  any  risk  of  its  breaking  a  wing  ;  but  we  are 
obliged,  at  the  same  time,  to  admit  that  a  want  of  this  freedom 
of  inspiration  is,  even  within  these  limits,  some  drawback  upon 
its  charm.  With  the  power  of  presenting  ideas,  before  unknown 
to  men,  comes  also  a  magic  skill  of  weaving  in  the  unseen  with 
the  seen,  even  in  the  most  familiar  things  ;  and  a  strange  lustre 
is  thereby  given  to  the  work,  a  lustre  often  overlooked,  but 
precious  as  the  fragrance  of  the  choicest  wines  to  those  who 
know  how  to  prize  it  In  many  ways  the  Laureate's  work  re- 
minds us  of  that  of  our  very  best  modem  Gothic  architects. 
The  edifice  is  faultless,  every  detail  shows  a  delicate  taste,  and  a 
love  and  understanding  of  the  best  works  of  the  past,  while  the 
structure  as  a  whole  shows,  if  not  grandeur,  at  least  beauty  in 
its  proportions,  and  simplicity  in  its  effects ;  yet  there  lacks  after 
all  the  indescribable  freshness  and  vigour  which  are  more  often 
indeed  attributes  of  times  and  peoples  than  of  individuals.  In 
one  particular,  however,  Mr.  Tennyson  may  claim  an  equality 
with  any  other  poet — namely,  in  the  singular  charm  and  pro- 

f^ricty  of  his  similes  ;  and  this  merit  is  one  of  a  very  high  order. 
t  is  not  right  to  look  upon  these  as  mere  embellishments  set 
upon  the  text  as  gems  upon  a  chalice.  Even  a  single  word 
dropped  into  an  attentive  mind,  like  a  stone  into  still  water, 
propagates  an  impulse  in  all  directions,  causing  infinite  radia- 
tions of  thought,  and  stirring  up  diverse  ideas  along  the  many 
ways  of  association.  Hence  the  more  sensitive  the  mind,  the 
more  complete  will  be  the  resulting  circles  of  thought,  and  re- 
sponsive chords  will  be  awakened  in  them  by  delicate  vibrations 
which  in  coarser  minds  are  lost.  Thus  it  is  with  Mr.  Tennyson : 
impressions  upon  his  mind  and  senses  call  up  associated  ideas 
and  memories  in  an  infinite  number  of  directions,  and  those  are 
chosen  which,  by  fitness  or  contrast,  may  arouse  in  the  reader 

the 
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the  rrqatr^  combinations  of  thought,  and  assimilate  his  state  of 
finiijlg  to  that  of  the  poet  Similes  of  the  best  kind  then  arc 
not  mere  illustrations,  but  are,  as  it  were,  beautiful  views  opened 
op  in  the  paths  of  our  thought,  intensifying  our  moods  by  con- 
tmst,  or  enlarging  them  by  sympathy.  When  Wordsworth, 
weeing  an  infant's  grave  sheltered  behind  that  of  its  mother, 
compares  it  to  a  lamb  screened  by  its  dam  from  the  wintU  of 
MafLb,  he  not  only  pomts  out  the  relation  of  the  tombs,  and 
of  matber  to  child ;  but  also,  in  these  few  words,  death  is  con- 
trasted with  youth  and  spring,  and  we  arc  reminded  of  tlie  bitter 
itlfliMIlces  which  bring  them  together.  When,  ^^^^n,  Mr« 
Traayiiofi  compares  Enoch  Arden's  fatal  attraction  to  the  light 
sboot  the  hearth  of  Philip  Ray,  with  the  dash  of  the  weary  bird 
ol  pa&»ge  against  the  beacon^blaife^  the  solitude  of  Arden  is 
ooasciou&ly  or  unconsciously  made  the  more  intense  to  u^  as 
Urds  of  passage,  in  their  appointed  courses,  fly  not  singly  but  in 
florks.  Thas  was  Enoch  ;  lonely,  and  cut  od'from  the  guidance 
mod  the  fellowship  of  men.  How  could  the  high  devotion  of 
Enoch's  love  be  brought  more  strikingly  before  us  than  in  these 
Ccw  words — 

[his]  *faco 

AO-ktndled  by  a  stOl  aud  sacred  fire 

That  burned  as  on  an  altar  j' 

or  how  many  words  could  better  strike  the  key  of  final  rest  and 
peftcc  io  Ttod  than  these  ? 

*  Haunting  a  holy  text  and  Btill  to  that 
Be  turn  lug  as  the  bird  re  torus  at  nighL* 

Figtm*s  of  equal  beauty,  and  opening  out  great  spaces  for  our 
imagination,  may  lie  found  in  every  page,  and  are,  as  we  havesaidj 
tbe  natural  expression  of  a  genius  remarkable  more  for  breadth 
and  eotitinuity,  within  a  certain  orbit,  than  for  altitude  or  iso- 
lated intensities,  A  rich  and  meditative  lK>etry,  full  of  sweet 
combinations  and  of  gentle  and  honourable  sympathies,  is  the 
art  of  Mr.  Tennyson  |  aodj  being  such,  is  singularly  fitted  for 
that  kind  of  poetry  in  which  he  delights,  and  in  which  he  is  so 
eounently  sneeessful — we  mean  the  domestic  lyric.  All  critics 
h&ve  1a.keq  pleasure  in  dwelling  upon  the  exceeding  loveliness  of 
these  poems ;  and  it  has  no  doubt  been  felt,  though  not  very 
» clearly  pointed  out,  that  the  *  Idylls  of  the  King'  are  heroic  in 
ae  only,  and  are  in  truth  pictures  of  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the 
ions  and  the  courtesies  of  the  world  alxmt  us,  purified  and 
I  bled  by  a  beautiiul  idealism*  If  King  Arthur  is  come 
it  is  '  as  a  modern  gentleman  of  stateliest  port,'  *      For  the 
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purification  of  our  domestic  manners,  and  for  the  refinement  and 
elevation  of  modern  society,  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry  has  accom- 
plished much,  and  will  yet  accomplish  more  ;  and  those  poems  of 
his,  such  as  the  *May  Queen,'  *Lady  Godiva'  (which  is  also 
modern  in  its  meaning),  and  others  of  the  like  great  excellence^ 
being  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  their  kind,  will  never  be 
forgotten.  This  leads  us,  in  conclusion,  to  consider  again  the 
great  popularity  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry,  and  to  inquire 
anxiously  whether  this  popularity  is  an  argument  against  the 
permanence  of  his  fame.  If  we  have  shown  that  it  is  a  popu- 
larity based  upon  true  sympathy  with  the  noblest,  the  gentlest, 
and  the  most  beautiful  tendencies  of  modem  life,  and  never  with 
any  of  its  flashy  impulses,  then  we  may  not  only  congratulate 
Mr.  Tennyson  upon  this  reward  of  his  patient  labour,  but  also 
the  English  people  upon  their  choice  of  a  laureate,  who,  if  he 
seldom  soars  beyond  the  limits  of  their  gaze,  has  never,  on  the 
other  hand,  descended  to  any  unworthy  artifice  or  turned  an  ear 
to  the  ignoble  or  impure. 
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M     SAINTE-BEUVE  is  an  exceedingly  able  man — among 
•     the  first,  if  not  indeed  the  very  first,  of  contemporary 
French  critics.     He  has  been  a  writer  now  for  very  nearly  forty 

year^. 
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His  own  country  has  not  been  slow  to  set  the  &cal  of  its 
t^ypitiTal  on  his  talents ;  he  Las  been  a  Member  of  the  Acatfemy 
sinct?  lJj^45,  »nd  has,  within  the  last  few  moutbsj  been  appointptl 
ti>  m  seat  in  the  Senate — n  distinction  but  rarely  awarded  to  one 
wbose  titles  are  so  exclusively  literary.  His  works  are  numerous^ 
iod  embrace  topics,  not  indeed  so  likely  fo  attract  the  attention 
of  English  as  of  French  readers,  but  which  yet  have  no  sliglit 
isipoftance  in  the  estimation  of  all  educated  naen.  Probably  no 
living  author  has  been  on  intimate  terms  with  so  many  of  his 
notable  contemporaries.  How  is  it  tbeij,  that  such  a  man  should 
be  to  little  known  in  England  ? 

The  first  essential  qualification  lor  success  beyond  the  limits 

of  an  authors  native  land,   is  power,  or  at  any  rate  some  strong, 

diitidcure   feature   in  thought  or  style.     Of  the  graceful  and 

delicate    in    either,    it  is   always  difficult  for   tlie   foreigner    to 

obCftiii  a  correct  appreciation.     He   cannot  generally  enter  into 

AoM*  niceties,  those  subtle  shades  and  gradations,  that  exquisite 

finish    of  literary   workmanship  which   a  native  will  value  so 

highly.      We  should  scarcely  expect  a   Frenchman  or  German 

t0  entertain  feelings  of  very  enthusiastic  admiration  for  Charles 

Lamb,    for   instancej    or   Mn  Tennyson,      The    more    striking 

beaiitiea   of  Byron  or  Macau  lay  would  probably  prcKluce  a  far 

stioager  and  readier  impression  on  his  min(h     Now  the  style  of 

M-  Sainte-Beuve  is  neither  oratorical  nor  ambitious,  and  he  has 

not  made    himself  the  consistent  advocate   of   any  doctrine   or 

system*     He  is   the    very    reverse   of  a   dogmatic    thinker — the 

peculiarity  of  his  intellect  consists  in   its  power  of  assimilating 

the   thoughts  of  others— its  pliancy  is  its  strength.     He  is  not 

m  smart  or  showy  writer.      Indeed,  we   could  scarcely   find   in 

all   his  works  a  brilliant  or  a  glowing  page^  or  one  tliat  would 

sot  lose  all  charm  by  being  detached  from  its  context     Hence 

It  comet  that  he  has  made  little  impression  upon  English  readers 

ia  general,  although  he  is  well  known  (as  will  appear  before  thf* 

cme  of  this  article)  to  some  of  our  ablest  critics^ 

The  character  of  M,  Sainte-Bcuve's  writings  will  be  best 
ttaderstood  if  we  regard  them  in  connexion  with  the  author's 
pemonal  career,  which  they  for  the  most  part  faithfully  reflect. 
h  was  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1804^ — scarcely  more  than  a 
year  after  Boulogne  had  lie  en  die  scene  of  Napoleon*s  gigantic 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  England— that  Charles  Augustin 
S«iiite^Beuve  first  saw  the  light  in  that  town.  Even  before  his 
Unfa  a  grievous  misfortune  had  fallen  upon  the  child*  He  was 
1mm  into  a  home  of  mourning ;  no  father's  love  was  destined  to 
ihine  upon  his  youthful  path.  The  care  of  his  education  thus 
devoHed  upon  Madame  Sainte-Beu%''eja  lady  in  whose  veins  flowed 
Vol.  lit!.— A^a  237.  Q  English 
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English  bloody  and  who  early,  it  is  said,  initiated  her  son  into  the 
mysteries  of  our  language  and  literature.  When  the  boj  had 
reached  the  age  of  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  years,  he  went  to  Paris 
and  pursued  his  studies  in  one  of  the  large  metropolitan  ichooli. 
Here  he  met  with  considerable  schoolboy  success,  carried  off 
more  than  the  ordinary  number  of  prizes,  and  made  among  hit 
professors  ;at  least  one  acquaintance,  destined  to  exercise  an 
influence  on  his  future  career.  In  the  mean  while,  medicine 
was  the  profession  he  adopted,  and  for  some  time  he  devoted 
himself  zealously  to  the  study  of  the  healing  art 

We  know  how  dangerous  it  is  to  take  a  work  of  fiction  or 
semi-fiction,  and  endeavour  to  select  those  passages  in  which 
the  author  has  given  glimpses  into  his  own  life  and  character. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  remarking  the  numerous 
coincidences  between  the  career  of  the  imaginary  person  cm 
whom  M.  Sainte-Beuve  fathered  his  first  volume  of  poems, 
and  the  early  life  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve  himself.  Equally 
impossible  is  it  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  if  these  marked 
coincidences  exist  in  matters  of  which  every  one  may  judge^ 
there  must  also  exist  others  of  a  more  subtle  character.  Like 
the  author  of  his  literary  being,  ^Joseph  Delorme  is  bom 
towards  the  beginning  of  this  century,'  is  *  an  only  son,  who  has 
lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,'  is  brought  up  with  great  care  by 
his  mother,  comes  to  Paris  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age 
to  finish  his  education,  and  embraces  the  medical  profession. 
Like  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  also,  Joseph  Delorme  has  at  this  stage  of 
his  existence  abandoned  the  religious  principles  he  bad  learned 
at  his  mother's  knee,  and  professed  himself  a  disciple  of  the 
godless  eighteenth  century.  Nor  are  these  the  only  points  of 
similarity;  but  we  think  they  are  enough,  oven  if  sundiy 
passages  in  his  writings  did  not  warrant  the  same  conclusion,  to 
justify  us  in  considering  that  in  the  Life,  Poems,  and  Thoughts  of 
the  melancholy  and  suicidal  Joseph  Delorme,  M.  Sainte-Beuve 
intended  us  to  see  a  poetised  version  of  his  own  experiences. 
We  may  especially  regard  the  book  as  a  true  account  of  the 
struggles  which  had  taken  place  in  the  author's  breast  between 
the  claims  of  medicine  and  science  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
literature  and  the  muses  on  the  other.  This  conflict  was  a  sharp 
and  anxious  one.  Every  motive  of  prudence  probably  impelled 
the  young  man  to  remain  in  a  profession  in  which  he  had  already 
won  golden  opinions,  and  in  which  success  seemed  pretty  nearly 
certain.  Literature,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying,  is  a  good  crutch,  but  a  bad  leg ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
fervour  of  his  Wertherismy  the  probability  is  that  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve  was  aware  of  the  fact.     Even  admirers  of  the  *  literature 

of 
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of  despair '  generally  know  the  value  of  the  material  realities  of 
existence.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  with  all 
its  uncertainties,  the  world  of  letters  seemed  a  far  more  enchant- 
ing sphere  to  the  youth's  ardent  vision  than  the  world  of  medicine 
and  dry  facts.  The  dull  prosaic  character  of  his  duties  weighed 
upon  his  soaring  spirit,  and  he  gradually  formed  the  resolution  to 
make  a  new  start  into  more  congenial  paths. 

TTie  times,  be  it  remembered,  were  entirely  in  favour  of  such 
a  resolution.  ,  Even  to  the  most  superficial,  nay,  to  the  most 
hostile  observer,  it  could  not  but  be  apparent  that  a  literary  revo- 
lution was  impending.  Amid  much  that  might  be  exaggerated 
and  extravagant,  there  was  in  the  rising  generation  of  writers  an 
energy  of  healthy  life  and  originality  that  augured  well  for  the 
future.  The  new  French  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  Qiateaubriand  had  heralded  in  such  mighty  tones,  was 
starting  into  life  on  all  sides.  In  history,  Guizot,  Augustin 
Thierry,  Thiers,  and  Mignet ;  in  philosophy,  G>usin  ;  in  criti- 
cism, M.  Villemain  and  a  host  of  younger  men;  in  prose, 
Balzac ;  in  poetry,  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo,  Alfred  de  Vigny — ^ 
all  were  giving  daily  evidence  of  the  vigour  and  activity  of 
French  genius. 

M.  Sainte-Beuve  was  soon  in  the  thick  of  the  movement     In 

1824,  through  the  kindness  of  his   old  professor,  M.  Dubois, 

whose  lessons  he  had  attended  at  the  College  Charlemagne,  he 

obtained  a  footing  on  the  '  Globe '  newspaper.     This  periodical 

was  the  organ  of  the  Doctrinaires^  and  among  the  editors  and 

contributors  were  Guizot,  Jouffroy,  Cousin,  De  Broglie,  Dubois 

himself,   and    other    notabilities    of    the    Constitutional    party. 

Though  taunted  with  moderatism  by  the  more  extreme  spirits 

of  the  romantic   school,  it  was  itself  in  a  certain  measure  the 

representative  of  the  new  movement,  and,  as  such,  had  attracted 

the  serious  attention  of  Goethe.     The  old  sage  of  Weimar,  ever 

watchful  of  all   the   signs  of  the  times,   and  curious  of  new 

things,    was    much    interested    in   the   paper.       'The    editors,' 

said  he,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1826,  in  an  interview  with  Ecker- 

mann,  his  more  respectable  Boswell,   'the  editors  are  men  of 

the  world,  lively,  clear-spirited,  and  bold  to  the  very  highest 

degree.     They   have   a   manner   of  expressing   disapprobation 

wUch   is  fine  and    courteous.     Our   German    savants,    on   the 

contrary,  always  think  it  necessary  immediately  to  hate  a  person 

if  they  don't  happen  to  agree  with  him.     I  rank  the  "Globe" 

among  the  most  interesting  newspapers,  and  could  not  now  do 

without  it*     Though  M.  Sainte-Beuve  was  at  this  time,  as  he 

said  himself,  merely  learning  his  profession,  it  would  seem  that 

he  had  soon  obtained   sufficient  promise   of   real  success  to 

o  2  warrant 
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warrant  his  relying  entirely  on  literature  for  a  livelihood, — 
for  towards  1826  he  finally  abandoned  the  study  and  practipe 
of  medicine.  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  he  made  the  ao 
quaintance  of  Victor  Hugo,  then  in  the  heyday  of  his  youth 
and  genius,  battling  brilliandy  for  fame.  The  manner  in 
which  this  acquaintance  was  first  formed  has  been  described  in  ft 
book*  said  to  be  the  production  of  the  exiled  poet's  wife,  and 
which,  to  our  thinking,  bears  ample  traces  of  his  own  revising 
hand.  Before  giving  our  extract,  we  must  premise  that  when 
the  interview  took  place  the  *  Globe'  had  just,  by  the  pen  of 
M.  Dubois,  spoken  more  enthusiastically  than  was  its  wont  of  one 
of  the  rising  poet's  odes. 

'M.  Victor  Hugo  never  kept  his  doors  closed,  even  during  meal- 
time. One  morning  when  he  was  sitting  at  breakfast,  the  servant 
announced  M.  Sainte-Beuve.  She  showed  in  a  young  man  who  intro- 
duced himself  as  being  a  neighbour,  and  a  contributor  to  a  friendly 
newspaper.  He  lived  in  the  Ruo  Notro-Dame  des  Champs,  and  wrote 
for  the  "Globe."  The  (lirectors  of  that  periodical  did  not  intend 
to  confine  themselves  to  a  single  article  on  Cromwell;  he  himself 
would  undertake  to  write  the  others.  He  had  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  do  so,  fearing  a  change  in  the  sentiments  of  M.  Dubois,  who  was 
not  always  in  so  admiring  a  humour  as  he  had  shown  himself  on  a 
recent  occasion,  and  who  would  probably  soon  go  back  to  his  pedagogic 
habits.  The  interview  was  a  very  agreeable  one  on  both  sides,  and 
promises  of  a  renewal  of  intercourse  were  exchanged.  This  was  the 
more  easy,  inasmuch  as  M.  Victor  Hugo  was  going  to  live  yet  nearer 
to  his  critic,  and  take  apartments  in  the  same  street  of  Notre-Dame 
des  Champs.' 

The  acquaintance  commenced  under  those  happy  auspices 
soon  ripened  into  close  friendship.  Victor  Hugo,  as  the  ablest 
and  most  fearless  of  those  who  thought  that  it  was  time  for  poetry 
to  disregard  the  pedantic  rules  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
and  to  try  untrodden  paths  to  the  hearts  of  men,  had  collected 
round  him  a  small  band  of  fellow-workers  and  disciples.  Among 
these  were  the  brothers  Antony  and  Emile  Deschamps,  and 
Alfred  de  Musset,  still  a  boy  in  years,  but  showing  signs  of  that 
genius  which  has  placed  his  name  second  to  none  in  the  muster- 
roll  of  contemporary  French  poets.  To  the  same  set  belonged 
also  Alfred  de  Vigny,  the  officer  and  poet,  who  had  already  pub- 
lished the  most  original  of  his  poems,  and  '  Cinq  Mars,'  the 
best  known  of  his  novels.  These  innovators  used  frequently  to 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  prospects  of  their  art, 
reciting  their  new  verses,  and  cheering  one  another  amid  the 
storm  of  adverse  criticism  by  which  they  were  assailed. 

•  *  Victor  Hugo,  racont^  par  un  t^moin  de  sa  vie/ 

It 
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It  was  wLile   under   the   influence   of   Victor  Hugo  and  his 

school — the  only  influence,  as  we  shall  see,  which  M.  Sainte- 

BcuTe  acknowledges  to  have  really  felt — that  our  author  wrote 

his  first  book.   It  is  entitled  *  An  Historical  and  Critical  Picture 

of  French  Poetry  and  of  the  French  Drama  in  the  sixteenth 

century.'     The  origin  of  the  work  was  this :    In  August,  1826, 

the  Academy  proposed,  as  the  subject  for  the  prix  (Te/oquence 

of  the  ensuing  year,  a  *  Discourse  on  the  History  of  the  French 

Language  and  Literature  from    the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 

century  to  the  year  1610.'     The   subject   tempted  M.   Sainte- 

Beave,  and  an  older  literary  friend  and  compatriot,  M.  Daunou, 

promised  him  help  in  the  undertaking.    He  set  to  work  therefore  ; 

bat  before  he  had  fully  studied  even  the  poetry  of  the  period,  he 

discovered  such  ample  materials  for  thought  and  description,  that 

he  abandoned  all  idea  of  composing  an  academical  essay,  and  de- 

tennioed  to  write  a  book,  in  order  that  he  might  treat  his  subject 

fully,  and  also  that  he  might  express  freely,  without  the  dread  of 

die  timid  and  backward  criticism  of  the  Academy,  certain  con- 

victicms  which  he  then  enteitained  with  an  earnestness  which 

has  not  characterised  his  later  years.     His  book  on  the  French 

poetry  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  result. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  author  took  advan- 
tage of  his  freedom  to  be  particularly  eager  and  aggressive. 
Enthusiasm  of  any  sort  is  foreign  to  his  nature,  and  it  seems 
strange  to  any  one  who  knows  under  what  influences  the  book 
was  written,  to  find  how  calm  and  judicial  it  is.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  book — so  far  as  any  chief  purpose  can  be  dis- 
covered in  the  work  of  one  who  is  so  emphatically  a  critic 
of  detail  —  seems  to  be  to  rescue  from  unmerited  oblivion 
the  names  and  productions  of  the  poets  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  wished  to  show — what,  indeed,  was  almost  ignored  in 
1828— that  the  poets  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  Corneille, 
Racine,  and  Boileau,  and  their  successors  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  did  not  represent  the  whole  sum  of  French  poetry ;  that 
there  existed,  eclipsed,  it  is  true,  by  the  greater  and  nearer  glory 
of  the  Grand  Steele^  several  anterior  generations  of  singers,  who 
had  not  altogether  lived  in  vain.  By  well  selected  extracts,  and 
a  mnning  commentary  of  criticism,  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  Marot,  Du  Bellay,  Ronsard,  and  Regnier  had  produced 
much  that  was  worth  remembering,  and  specially  that  the  verse 
of  many  of  these  elder  men  was  characterised  by  a  freedom 
which  French  poetry  had  lost  to  its  very  great  disadvantage. 
So  much  for  the  substance  of  the  book.*     As  regards  the  manner 

*  In  later  editions  several  essays  on  kindred  subjects  have  been  added. 
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in  which  it  is  executed,  we  think  there  are,  especially  in  the 
earlier  portions,  many  traces  of  literary  inexperience. 

In  the  ensuing  year,  M.  Sainte-Beuve  published  his  first 
volume  of  verse,  under  the  title  of  *  Life,  Poems,  and  Thoughts 
of  Joseph  Delorme/  Of  the  imaginary  career  of  this  melancholy 
young  gentleman  we  have  already  spoken.  The  same  spirit  of 
misery  breathes  in  his  poems.  Now  though  Chateaubriand  had 
done  much  to  propagate  the  worship  of  weariness  and  satiety 
among  his  contemporaries,  yet  the  French  are  too  sprightW 
a  race  ever  to  take  unanimous  pleasure  in  being  unhappy,  it 
therefore  happened  that  when  poor  imaginary  deceased  Joseph 
unbosomed  his  sorrows  to  the  world,  a  great  portion  of  the  world 
regarded  them  with  scorn  rather  than  sympa&y.  Epigrams  were 
not  spared.  M.  Guizot,  who  exercised  perhaps  in  those  days  a 
greater  literary  influence  than  he  does  now,  described  the  youdi  as 
a  Werther  carahiny — carabin  being  a  cant  name  for  a  medical 
student — and  the  epithet  took  immensely.  It  took,  because  it 
conveyed  within  the  fewest  possible  number  of  words  a  tolerably 
correct  though  not  kindly  view  of  Joseph  Delorme's  life  and 
character ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he 
belonged  to  the  same  family  as  Goethe*s  suicidal  hero ;  and  on 
the  other,  that  he  was  a  medical  student — a  *  saw-bones' — was 
unquestionable.  Nor  was  he,  like  the  personages  Lord  Bynm 
used  to  evolve  from  his  own  moral  consciousness,  a  member  of 
the  aristocracy  of  misery — a  man  in  connexion  with  whom  an 
undignified  epithet  such  as  carabin  would  sound  utterly  out  of 

filace.  M.  Saintc-Beuve  had  specially  shunned  the  sublime. 
t  was  not  his  walk  in  poetry.  As  he  explains  in  a  p^m  pub- 
lished several  years  after  *  Joseph  Delorme,'*  when  the  thought  of 
writing  in  verse  first  presented  itself  to  him,  this  walk  had 
already  been  appropriated  by  his  seniors,  Lamartine,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  Alfred  de  Vigny.  If  he  wished,  therefore,  to  be 
perfectly  original,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  turn  his  steps 
elsewhere.  Nor  was  he  long  in  finding  a  sphere  better  suited  to 
his  talents  and  temperament.  A  *cool,  sequestered  vale*  of 
poetry  lay  stretched  before  him,  and  into  that  he  entered.  He 
made  it  his  duty  to  discover  and  unveil  the  poetry  of  everyday 
nature,  of  the  common  incidents  of  life,  and  to  follow  and 
analyse  the  hidden  feelings  of  the  heart.  Such  a  bent,  it  will 
readily  be  understood,  creates  a  certain  aflinity  between  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve  and  Wordsworth — an  affinity  which  M.  Sainte-Beuve 
seems  to  have  recognised,  for  he  has  at  various  times  translated 

*  The  excellent  critique  on  his  own  poems,  addressed  '  k  M.  Villemaiii/ and 
forming  part  of  the  •  Pensees  d'Aoftt.' 

or 
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or  imitated  several  of  the  poems  of  that  great  writer.     There  is  a 

farther  affinity  in  the  characteristic  which  also  proclaimed  our 

author  an  ardent  member  of  the  romantic  school,  viz.,  his  dislike 

for  conventional  poetic  diction.     But  while  in  Wordsworth  this 

dislike  showed  itself  by  a  studied  simplicity  of  expression,  that 

often  hid — ^though  this  may  sound  like  a  paradox — the  depth  of 

die  thought,  in  M.  Sainte-Beuve  it  manifested  itself  in  a  constant 

endeavour  to  make  the  expression  follow  the  thought  in  its  most 

intricate  windings.    The  French  language  is  not  naturally  plastic, 

bat  he  moulded  it  like  clay  to  take  the  impression  of  all  the 

niceties  of  his  subtle  feelings.     A  very  laudable  effort  doubtless, 

bat   one   in  which   clearness   and   simplicity  were  necessarily 

jecnpardised. 

itf  however,  there  is  a  certain  analogy  between  the  psycho- 
logical *  subjective'  manner  in  which  Wordsworth  and  M. 
Sunte>Beave  regarded  men  and  things,  and  between  their  theories 
of  the  language  of  poetry,  there  is  certainly  no  analogy  between 
the  spirit  of  *  Joseph  Dclormc'  and  that  of  England's  late 
Laureate.  Health — the  health  that  springs  from  constant  com- 
munion with  Nature  and  Nature's  God — is  our  countryman's 
characteristic.  Living  a  quiet  home  life  amidst  the  beauties  of 
Us  native  hills,  far  from  the  turmoil  and  mental  dissipation 
of  great  cities,  ever  deeming  his  *  Reason'  fixed  upon  a  firm 
basis  of  religion  and  philosophy,  never  through  bad  report  and 
tfaroogh  good  report  losing  trust  in  his  own  great  powers  ;  surely 
we  may  say  of  him,  as  he  said  of  the  skylark,  that  he  is  a 

*  Type  of  the  wise  who  soar,  but  never  roam, 
True  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home.' 

And,  as  was  meet,  the  pure  beauty  by  which  he  lived  surrounded 
is  reflected  in  his  verse.  But  when  we  come  to  *  Joseph 
Delorme,' — that  moi  defunty  as  M.  Sainte-Beuve  has  called  him 
— we  find  that  the  •  objects  which  habitually  inspire  his  Muse 
are  very  different  He,  too,  translates  his  emotions  into  music, 
and  does  so  with  great  skill ;  but  of  what  are  these  emotions 
the  offspring?  Of  the  yellow,  town-tinted  rays  of  sunshine 
that  shed  their  jaundiced  light  into  his  room  ;  of  a  midnight 
watch  beside  a  corpse,  which  the  poet  takes  much  pains  to 
make  repulsively  uninteresting ;  of  a  ball-room  meeting  with  an 
unfortunate  woman  whom  he  had  known  in  happier  days;  of 
lensual,  unhallowed  love.  If  he  dreams,  it  is  of  the  disen- 
chantment of  life;  if  he  sees  a  valley  thickly  shaded  with 
waving  trees,  it  is  only  to  look  upon  it  as  a  suitable  place  for 
taicide;.  if  the  image  of  a  happy  home,  lightened  by  a  wife's 
mule,  and  merry  with  children's  voices,  presents  itself  to  him, 

hi* 
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his  only  reflection  is,  that  affection  is  short  lived,  and  happi- 
ness will  tarnish.  Thus  throughout  the  whole  book  there  is  a 
taint  of  melancholy,  an  exhalation,  as  it  were,  of  death,  that 
speaks  not  of  health,  but  of  disease. 

Though,  however,  this  is  tlie  prevailing  spirit  of  Joseph 
Dclorme's  writings,  yet  there  are  times  when  he  seems  to  f<jfrget 
that  it  is  his  self-appointed  mission 

*  To  weep  away  a  life  of  care ; ' 

times  when  his  young  heart,  not  altogether  frozen,  warms  with 
belief  in  something,  be  it  love,  poetry,  or  religion.  These  better 
sentiments,  of  which  the  germs  are  thus  to  be  found  in  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve's  earlier  work,  burst  into  full  leaf  and  blossom  in  the 
'Consolations'  which  he  published  a  year  afterwards.  The 
title  itself  is  a  prognostication  of  better  things  —  an  augniy 
which  the  long  dedicatory  epistle  to  Victor  Hugo  realises  and 
confirms.  No  longer  does  the  author  sit  at  the  feet  of  Werthcr 
and  yearn  for  death.  He  is  comforted  after  the  sorrows  he  has 
passed  through,  comforted  both  for  this  world  and  for  the  next. 
The  sanctifying  influence  of  his  poet-friend  has  led  him  first  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  living  world  around,  and  then  bj  a 
natural  transition  to  find  rest  in  the  sublime  truths  of  religion. 
He  believes  and  is  happy.  Thus  M.  Sainte-Beuve  ascribes  the 
state  of  mind  which  produced  the  '  Consolations '  entirely  to 
Victor  Hugo's  influence,  and  four  or  five  of  the  pieces  com-> 

easing  the  volume  are  dedicated  either  to  him  or  to  Madame 
ugo.  But  the  poems  themselves,  both  in  the  language  and  the 
line  of  thought,  have,  as  it  seems  to  us,  much  greater  analogy 
with  those  of  Lamartine.  Not  that  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  in  passing 
into  other  fields  of  art,  had  left  behind  his  peculiar  turn  of 
thought.  Though  the  common  everyday  occurrences  of  life 
now  suggested  very  different  thoughts  to  what  they  had  done 
previously,  yet  they  still  formed  the  ground-work  of  his  songs. 
But  from  the  deep  though  vague  religious  tone  that  pervades 
the  various  pieces,  from  the  readiness  with  which  any  sub- 
ject becomes  a  text  for  praise  and  prayer,  from  the  frequent 
allusions  to  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  and  the  glories  ot  the 
sanctuary — from  all  this,  as  also  from  the  more  equable  and  har- 
monious flow  of  the  verse,  it  seems  to  us  that  M.  Sainte-Beuve, 
in  writing  the  '  Consolations,'  had  courted  the  influence  of 
Lamartine  rather  than  Victor  Hugfo. 

A  critic  of  great  ability,  M.  Planche,  has  expressed  a  very 
decided  preference  for  the  '  Consolations '  over  the  volumes  of 
verse  by  which  it  was  preceded  and  followed.*     Nevertheless, 

♦  See  the  *  ReTue  des  Deux  MondeB '  for  the  1st  of  September,  1851. 
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ve  are  not  sure  that,  regarded  merely  as  pieces  of  artistic 
workmanship,  the  more  religious  poems  are  as  a  rule  the  best 
Thej  are  clearer  and  more  direct  in  aim ;  but  then  they 
are  less  subtle  and  original.  But  that  the  '  Consolations '  is  in 
every  sense  better  than  the  *  Pens^es  d'Aout/  by  which  it  was 
succeeded  after  an  interval  of  seven  years,  is  a  point  respecting 
which  we  entertain  no  doubt  at  all.  The  *  Pensees '  are  charac- 
terised by  a  hazy  indistinctness,  a  certain  prosaic  frigidity,  an 
evident  disenclumtment  The  writer  has  now  plucked  the  fruit 
and  tasted  it,  but  finds  it  crumble  to  ashes  between  his  teeth. 
Trath  he  is  discovering  to  be  a  phantom;  religion,  a  broken 
reed  ;  friendship,  an  empty  name ;  ^  most  loving,'  as  Shakespeare 
said,  '  mere  folly ;'  success,  the  meed  of  the  undeserving,  and 
worth  very  little  when  won.  In  short,  as  in  the  poems  of  Joseph 
Delorme  we  might  trace  the  dawn  of  the  ^  Consolations,'  so  in 
the  *  Pensees '  we  enter  into  the  twilight  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve's 
present  opinions.  We  advance  towards  the  time  when  he  will 
be  ready  to  cry  with  the  monarch  of  disenchanted  sages,  '  Vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.'  • 

To  sum  up  generally  the  character  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve's 
poetry, — ^all  that  skill  can  give  the  writer  he  has.  He  is 
mgenioos,  delicate,  thoughtful :  every  portion  of  his  productions 
shows  evidences  of  the  most  careful  workmanship.  But  that 
mysterious  something  which  tells  the  reader,  if  he  be  ever  so 
sli^tly  attentive  to  such  things,  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  one 
whom  God  and  not  man  has  made  a  poet,  is,  so  far  as  we  can 
trust  our  own  impressions,  wanting.  There  is  scarcely  any  one 
who,  on  careful  inspection,  would  not  admit  that  there  were 
beauties  in  the  *  Poesies  Completes  de  Sainte-Beuve ; '  there  are  few 
whom  those  beauties  would  carry  away.  And  now  let  us  go 
\mdi  to  1829. 

In  that  year  our  author  began  what  he  has  called  a  ^  literary 
campaign'  in  the  '  Revue  de  Paris.'  He  had  given  up  writing  for 
the  *  Globe '  some  two  years  previously,  apparently  on  enrolling 
himself  among  Victor  Hugo's  disciples  ;  and  now  that  this  new 
periodical  was  started,  he  was  free  to  become  a  contributor, 
lodeed,  he  took  the  place  of  honour  in  the  infant  undertaking, 
for  the  first  article  of  the  first  number  (April,  1829)  came  from 
his  pen.  The  subject  (Boileau)  is  typical  of  those  which  he 
genoally  treated  for  this  review,  just  as  the  article  itself  is  a  fair 

*  See  enecially  the  poem  addressed  to  the  Abb^  Eustache  B.  Thongh  the 
'Peni^d  Aoiit'  were  first  published  in  1837,  yet  several  additions  have  been 
Bade  in  sabseqaent  editions.  In  these  additions  the  tendency  we  have  indicated 
is,  as  might  be  expected;  even  more  marked  than  in  the  poems  that  originally 
fiMrmed  part  of  the  book. 
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specimen  of  the  'literary  portrait' — the  combination  of  bio- 
graphy and  criticism — in  which  he  excels.  But  of  that  more 
anon.  Now,  though  M.  Sainte-Beuve  speaks  of  this  'campaign' 
of  the  '  Revue  de  Paris'  as  being  toute  romantiquey  and  seems 
to  consider  that  he  went  a  great  deal  too  far  in  his  critical 
remarks  on  Boileau,  Comeille,  Racine,  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau, 
and  the  other  demigods  whom  the  classical  party  delighted  to 
honour,  yet  on  the  whole  he  was  really  very  moderate.  Indeed 
these  earlier  essays  contain  much  sound  sense  and  good  criti- 
cism, besides  being  written  in  a  purer  and  less  elaborate  style 
than  their  successors  of  the  next  few  years.  How  long  he 
continued  to  contribute  to  this  periodical  we  do  not  precisely 
know ;  but  in  1830  his  mind  opened  to  other  influences  besides 
those  of  romanticism,  and  he  went  back  to  the  *  Globe,'  which 
had  adopted  an  entirely  new  '  platform.'  The  .  success  of  its 
doctrinaire  principles  by  the  revolution  of  July  had  dispersed 
its  contributors  and  editorial  staff  as  effectually  as  the  most 
disastrous  of  defeats.  They  had  for  the  greater  part  relin- 
quished journalism  for  government,  and  the  paper  had  changed 
hands,  and  become  the  organ  of  the  Saint-Simonians.  Tliis 
economical,  religious,  and  political  sect,  the  monstrous  offspring 
of  a  period  of  social  disintegration,  was  then  in  the  zenith 
of  its  ephemeral  prosperity,  and  had  many  respectable  as 
well  as  clever  disciples,  not  a  few  of  whom  have  since  won 
well-merited  fame  as  writers  and  thinkers.  Nor  had  Pere 
Enfantin,  the  great  high  priest  of  the  ^  religion,  yet  begun  to 
alienate  them,  and  disgrace  the  movement,  by  preaching  what 
two  of  his  indignant  adherents  stigmatised  as  '  organised  adul- 
tery '  and  '  vice  reduced  to  a  system.*  In  short,  Saint-Simonianism 
was  still  an  imposing  and  even  a  growing  edifice,  when  M. 
Sainte-Beuve,  ever  greedy  of  new  intellectual  pasture,  and  never 
satisfied  with  what  he  had  already  obtained,  joined  the  *  moon- 
struck '  sect.  For  a  brief  season  he  appears  to  have  felt  some  of 
the  zeal  of  a  neophyte,  speaking  the  speech  and  talking  the 
vague  nonsense  of  his  new  friends.  But  soon  his  native  good 
sense  seems  to  have  perceived  that  the  whole  thing  was  only  the 
fevered  dream  of  a  diseased  age,  a  most  undesirable  Utopia. 

From  the  root  and  branch  radicalism  of  the  Saint-Simonians 
M.  Sainte-Beuve  is  said  to  have  passed  to  the  more  reasonable 
radicalism  of  Armand  Carrel.*     This  must  have  been  towards 


*  The  fact  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve's  connexion  with  the '  National/  a  ftct  asMrted 
by  some  of  his  biographers,  is  difficult  to  verify.  He  himself  makes,  so  fkr  as  ire 
can  discover,  no  allusion  to  it;  and  a  reference  to  the ' National '  itself  would 
scarcely  help  us,  as  at  that  date  French  newspaper  articles  did  not,  as  now,  bear 

heir  authors'  siguatures. 

1831, 
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1831,  when  that  haughty  and  combative  journalist  was  gradually 
entering  on  the  course  of  systematic  opposition  to  Louis 
Philippe's  goTemment,  which  he  pursued  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  It  was  a  foolish  and  suicidal  policy.  But,  fortunately 
for  himself  and  for  his  fame,  Carrel  did  not  live  to  see  the  evils 
which  his  factiousness  had  contributed  to  produce.  He  did  not 
live  to  be  taught  by  the  bitter  experiences  of  1848,  1849,  and 
1851,  how  unfit  his  countrymen  were  for  the  republic  of  which  he 
<]reamed.  M.  Sainte-Beuve  was,  it  appears,  for  a  short  time 
carried  away  by  the  new  stream  upon  which  he  had  launched ; 
attended  liberal  demonstrations,  and  penned  liberalism,  and, 
we  have  seen  it  stated,  more  than  liberalism,  for  the  *  National.' 
This,  however,  cannot  have  lasted  long.  Our  author  has  always 
been  too  much  of  a  litt^ateur  to  take  any  very  prominent 
part  in  politics.  And  besides,  his  literary  views  were  entirely 
at  variance  with  those  of  Carrel.  For,  by  an  interesting  con- 
trast, the  latter,  though  revolutionary  in  all  that  pertained  to 
matters  of  government,  was  a  stanch  conservative  in  the  world 
of  letters. 

It  was  also  in  1831  that  M.  Sainte-Beuve  began  to  write 
for  the  nascent  *  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.'  He  was  one 
among  the  many  brilliant  recruits  whose  services  had  been 
secured  by  that  most  successful  of  editors,  M.  Buloz.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that,  from  the  first,  our  author  wrote  much  and 
wrote  frequently  for  the  'Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.'  This  he 
continued  to  do  for  some  seventeen  years;  and  even  now  he 
occasionally  revisits  the  scene  of  his  earlier  labours ;  as  witness 
die  article  on  Alfred  de  Vigny's  posthumous  volume  of  poems, 
which  he  wrote  for  the  'Revue  in  the  earlier  part  of  last 
year.  Most  of  these  contributions  have  been  republished  in  the 
'Portraits  Contemporains '  and  '  Portraits  Litteraires,'  where  they 
form  seven  volumes  of  varied,  able,  and  generally  very  indulgent 
criticism.  These  seven  volumes  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  intro- 
duction to  the  'Causeries  du  Lundi,'  of  which  we  shall  have 
farther  occasion  to  speak. 

Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  phases  through  which  M. 
Sainte-Beuve's  mind  had  already  passed,  it  had  not  yet  reached 
that  more  philosophical  phase  where  it  could  exist  unsupported 
by  external  influence.  He  still  required  some  master-soul  on 
which  to  lean,  some  hero  to  be  the  object  of  his  temporary 
worship ;  and  this  time  his  choice  fell  upon  La  Mennais.  Such 
a  selection — and  the  remark  in  a  modified  degree  applies  equally 
to  his  previous  cultus  of  Victor  Hugo — can  only  have  been 
made  on  the  rule  of  contraries.     The  democratic  priest^s  most 

salient 
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salient  mental  characteristic  was  his  singular  narrowness  of  view. 
He  believed  in  the  absolute  truth  of  his  own  opinions  so  intensely, 
that  he  could  not  help  regarding  all  who  differed  from  himself  as 
either  great  fools  or  gross  knaves.  There  is  certainly  no  such 
peculiarity  in  M.  Sainte-Beuve's  mind;  and  probably  he  was 
attracted  towards  La  Mennais  by  that  fiery  earnestness  of  con- 
viction of  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  incapable.  The  period 
when  this  attraction  took  place  was,  as  our  author  has  explained 
in  a  passage  of  great  beauty,*  one  of  the  most  decisive  in  the 
history  of  the  illustrious  Abbe.  It  was  when  he  had  just  retumea 
from  Rome,  to  find  his  dearest  hopes  of  instituting  an  alliance 
between  Romanism  and  democracy  shattered.  It  was  when  the 
deadly  struggle  between  submission  to  Papal  infallibility  on  the 
one  hand,  and  consciousness  of  right  on  the  other,  was  beginning 
to  wage  in  his  breast.  As  yet,  however,  the  former  still  main- 
tained the  upper  hand.  The  old  Ultramontane  principles,  of 
which  he  had  been  the  most  powerful  champion,  still  kept  their 
shaken  hold  upon  his  mind  and  heart.  It  therefore  happened  that 
when  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  who  had  recently  been  sojourning  among 
the  Saint-Simonians  and  the  republicans  of  the  '  National,'  entered 
into  the  little  world  of  La  Mennais,  he  entered  into  what  was  com^ 
paratively  a  very  Catholic  world.  And  this  Catholicism,  as  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  show,  produced  a  strong  and  tolerably 
lasting  impression  on  his  mind— an  impression  in  which  there 
mingled,  doubtless,  recent  reminiscences  of  .the  spirit  that  had 
prompted  the  *  Consolations.'  Nor  did  M.  Sainte-Beuve's  faith 
yield  entirely  to  the  storm  that  tore  his  master's  up  by  the  roots 
and  scattered  it  abroad.  Though  the  echoes  of  that  tempest  may 
be  discovered  by  an  attentive  ear  in  the  *  Pensees  d' Aout,'  t  yet  in 
the  two  first  volumes  of  '  Port  Rojal '  there  is,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  see,  a  prevailing  tone  of  religious  asceticism  which 
belongs  essentially  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  is  the  more 
surprising,  as  the  writer  had  been  a  very  near  spectator  of  La 
Mennais's  struggles,  doubts,  and  ultimate  apostasy.  When  the 
latter,  after  many  days  and  weeks  of  gloomy  and  anxious  medita- 
tion, had  at  last  determined  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  M. 
Sainte-Beuve  was  one  of  the  first  whom  he  took  into  his  con- 
fidence. To  him  was  entrusted  the  task  of  finding  an  Editor  for 
the  *  Paroles  d'un  Croyant,'  and  seeing  it  through  the  pre-ss — the 
'  Paroles  d'un  Croyant,'  that  extraordinary  pamphlet  which  acted 

*  Article  on  Maurice  de  Guerin  in  the  12th  vol.  of  the  '  Caoseries  da  Lnndi. 
t  As  for  instance  where  the  author  says : — 

*  Si  le  Christ  m'attendrit,  Rome  au  moius  m'embarrasse.' 

like 
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like  a  firebrand  even  before  its  birth,*  and  was  deemed  by  the 
Pope  worthy  of  a  siwcial  cncycHca.1  letter  of  condemn  at  ion. 

It  was  while  stUl  in  dose  fiiendship  with  La  Mennais  that 
M.  Smnte-Beuve  wrote  '  VolupleV  This  is  an  extraordinary,  but 
Kmrcely  a  very  interesting  book.  It  purports  to  hv  the  aiiti>- 
hiogimphy  of  a  certain  priest  named  Amaury,  written  dudng  the 
kiium  hours  of  a  passage  to  the  New  World  for  the  edification 
of  a  f^yung  fric^nd  in  France*  This  Amaury  is  a  man  of  sensual^ 
Toluptuonii  temperament,  much  given  to  pondering  over  bis  own 
uiipiire  feelintrs.  He  has  during  the  short  period  of  his  worldly 
Itfe  wcin  ihe  aHection  of  three  women,  and  to  all  three  be  has 
bnnigbt  notbinf^  but  sorrow.  The  novel  baa  scarcely  any  inci- 
deou,  and  consists  mainly  in  tlie  dissection  of  the  feelino^  of  the 
liCTo  and  the  three  heroines.  Our  readers  may  readily  imagine 
mhmt  a  story  of  this  kiiid  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  priest  is  likely  to 
he^— a  strange  clever  compound  of  mysticism  and  impurity. 
Ammiiry  prmluces  on  us  the  effect  of  a  kind  of  showman  first 
€sposing'  his  mora!  ulcersj  and  then  descanting  upon  them  in 
i^li^lous  Iang^un«re,  Indeed  he  sermiuiizes  to  an  extent  that  con- 
tiderably  mars  the  artistic  beauty  of  the  book  as  a  work  of  fiction. 
No  novel  so  heavily  weighted  ever  could  carry  its  reader 
ftvmy*  Lively  interest  is  not  to  be  excited  by  such  means.  To 
which  M.  Sainte-Beuve  would  probably  answer  that  in  writing 
'\aluple'  he  bad  no  desire  to  pander  to  the  vile  modern  taste 
tat  the  sensational.  Possibly  ;  but  M.  Sainte-Benve,  whose  prac- 
tke  it  is  to  give  such  truth  as  he  does  find  in  the  middle  way, 
tkmld  know  that  there  is  a  medium  in  these  things. 

We  must  now  mention  an  influence  which  was  not  without 
iu  importance  in  moulding  M.  Sainte-Ueuve's  mindj  and  which 
ltd  to  the  production  <»f  his  greatest  work.  In  tlie  summer  of 
i^iZJ  he  travelled  into  Switzerland,  and  one  of  the  results  of  his 
joftmey  was,  that  he  undertook  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at 
Laii»ane  during  the  ensuing  winter.  These  lectures  formed 
die  f<»tindation  of  his  really  great  bc:jok  on  Port  Royal.  Lausanne 
k  B  IVotestant  town,  the  seat  of  a  Protestant  university  ;  and 
OCT  ftutbor*s  prolonged  sojourn  there  gave  him  an  opportunity 
rf  stud  ling  a  new  phase  of  religious  life.  It  enabled  him 
opecially  to  form  the  personal  acciuatntance  of  Vinet,  a  greater 
Gbnker  and  writer  than  any  other  whom  Swiss  or  indeed 
Pfmeh  Protestantism  has  produced  in  the  present  century.     Even 


•  Tfc*  e^cilC'iTietil  which  Una  little  nork  piodiu'cfl  liimdtig  ihe  compositors  whn 

■rr^  ♦T^tjug  it  up  was  so  greats  thnt  iKe  primer  refused  to  append  bis  name  to  the 

-fi.     See  nMi  article  oti  I^  Memiais's  corresporideiice  in  the  1st  vol*  of 

-BeaT«'«  *  Nouveaax  LaodJs,*  'where  the  whole  tmnsactiois  is  -very  well 
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during  his  shorter  summer  trip,  M.  Sainte-Beuve  had  learned 
to  appreciate  this  remarkable  man's  intellectual  and  moral 
worth.  With  a  true  critic's  pleasure  in  finding  some  new  thing 
to  admire,  he  had  rejoiced  in  the  discovery.  On  his  return 
he  had  hastened  to  make  known  to  the  literary  world  of  PaiiS| 
ever  sublimely  ignorant  of  anything  external  to  itself,  how  im- 
partially and  yet  justly  its  doings  were  being  judged  by  this 
foreign  critic.  The  article  had  appeared  in  the  ^  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes '  of  the  15th  of  September,  1837.  Vinet  was  modes^ 
itself.  When  the  article  reached  him  he  wrote  a  letter  to  mi$ 
author — whom  as  yet  he  did  not  know  personally — expressing 
the  feeling  ^  of  terror  which  he  had  experienced  at  finding  him- 
self thus  taken  out  of  the  twilight  which  suited  him  so  well,  and 
placed  in  so  bright  and  unexpected  a  light'  He  also  spoke  of 
the  pleasure  he  anticipated  from  hearing  the  proposed  course 
of  lectures  on  Port  Royal.  This  naturally  served  as  an  introduO" 
tion.  M.  Sainte-Beuve  was  not  the  man  to  allow  such  an 
acquaintance  to  drop.  And  if  he  had  reason  to  be  pleased  widl 
his  new  friend,  Vinet,  on  his  side,  appears  to  have  been  equally 
satisfied,  as  is  proved  by  the  very  able  review  of  the  first  volume 
of  *  Port  Royal,'  which  has  been  reprinted  among  his  works.* 

Of  that  volume,  and  of  the  four  others  by  which  it  was 
followed  at  irregular  intervals  during  the  next  nineteen  yeani 
we  find  it  difficult  to  speak  with  fitting  brevity.  The  moral 
grandeur  of  the  personages  concerned  imparts  a  never-fadii^ 
interest  to  all  that  we  understand  by  the  general  name  of  Porl 
Royal.t 

In  the  two  first  volumes  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve's  book,  published 
respectively  in  1840  and  1842,  a  marked  contrast  may  be  observed 
to  the  spirit  breathed  in  subsequent  volumes.  The  author  has  lO 
inoculated  himself  with  Jansenism,  that  he  writes  almost  as  if  he 
were  one  of  those  Puritans  of  Catholicism  whom  Louis  XIV. 
used  all  his  power  to  silence  and  disperse.  He  regards  the  things 
of  this  world  and  of  the  next,  not  in  the  large  and  equable  spirit 
of  Christianity,  but  in  the  somewhat  narrow  spirit  of  Port  Royal* 
The  distinction  between  '  Nature '  and  *  Grace,*  which  stood  at 
the  root  of  all  Saint  Cyran's  theology,  seems  to  him  necessary  and 
even  inevitable.  He  is  so  weighed  down  by  his  recent  studieS| 
that  he  cannot  rise  to  the  conception  that  both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  in  different  measures  revelations  of  the  same  God — not 

*  *  Etudes  sur  la  Litt^rature  Fran9ai8e  au  dix-neuvieme  sibcle/  Par  A.  Vinet, 
3rd  vol. 

t  The  first  three  volumes  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve's  history  have  already  been 
analysed  at  length  in  these  pages.  See  the  '  Quarterly  Beview '  for  September 
183G,  No.  198. 

conflicting, 
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conflicting,  but  complementary.  The  possibility  of  such  being: 
the  case  never  crosses  bis  mind.  No ;  this  world  is  to  be  hated 
and  despised ;  its  beauties  are  but  so  many  snares,  its  blessings 
bat  so  many  curses.  The  Christian's  duty  is  to  keep  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  eternal  goal,  utterly  careless  of  all  that  lies  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left.  Everything  but  that  is  delusion  and 
Tinity.  The  ties  of  family  and  of  blood  are  nothing.*  The 
ordinary  duties  of  life  and  of  society  are  not  duties,  but  cunningly- 
devised  temptations.  The  work  of  carrying  on  the  world's 
aSairs,  howeirer  righteously  undertaken  and  carried  out,  is  but 
the  devil's  work.  Every  draught  of  what  is  usually  considered 
innocent  enjoyment  is  a  draught  of  poison.  Thus  thought  Port 
Royal,  and  thus  for  a  brief  season  thought,  or  rather  wrote, 
H.  Sainte-Beuve.  Comparing  an  ideal  funeral  of  Montaigne 
(which  he  crowds  with  an  absurd  assembly  of  the  literati  of  later 
ages)  with  the  real  funeral  of  De  Saci,  the  learned  translator  of 
the  Port  Royal  Bible,  M.  Sainte-Beuve  speaks  thus  : — 

'iBiii  M.  de  Saci,  how  does  he  die  ?  Ton  know  it,  for  through  the 
rat  and  the  snow  we  have  followed  his  coffin  from  Pomponnc  to 
Fkkris,  from  Saint-Jacques-da-Haut-Pas  to  Port-Royal-dcs-Chomps. 
We  have  opened  the  cofi&n  with  Fontaine  and  looked  onco  more  upon 
fte  unaltered  countenance ;  a  hundred  nuns,  whose  charity  shone 
hngkUr  than  the  tapers  they  hore  in  their  hands^  havo  looked  through 
Aor  tears  at  that  paternal  face ;  the  chief  among  them  have  kissed 
Urn  with  holy  kisses  as  they  lowered  his  body  into  the  grave,  and  all 
lave  chanted  to  the  end  that  prayer  that  asks  for  mercy  even  for  the 
most  blameless.  And  then,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  of  a 
month,  of  a  year,  they  begin  to  die  one  by  one,  and  the  gentlemen  | 
abo ;  they  die  one  after  the  other,  stricken  down  by  M.  de  Saci's 
8aaih,  glad  to  follow  after  him,  certain  of  meeting  him  again^-certain 
thiDa^  the  humble  trembling  hope  of  the  Christian — and  willingly 
npeating  with  ardent  yearning  faith  the  words  that  ho  had  spoken : 
0  Uetaed  Purgatory!  And  the  survivors  feel  that  his  memory 
avakens  in  their  hearts  feelings  of  twofold  charity  towards  men,  of 
twofold  love  for  God. 

'Now,  if  there  be  any  truth,  if  all  be  not  vanity  (even  in  which 
<iae  IL  de  Saci's  life  may  well  bear  comparison  with  many  others), 
if  there  bo  any  basis  of  morals,  and  if  life  havo  a  consummation, 
vlieliha  of  these  two  men  has  done  most,  and  sown  his  earthly  furrow 
wifli  sm^r  seed  ?  In  the  hour  when  all  is  weighed  which  shall  be 
fgmd  lighter  in  the  balance  ?' 

But  in  the  third  volume   of  the   book  published   in  1948, 

*  One  pioas  bat  misgnided  Port  Boyalist,  Du  Guet,  regretted  bitterly  that  he 
VMiot  a  foandliDg,  because  then  he  would  have  had  no  one  to  care  for  him.  See 
^  176,  Tol.  T.  of  •  Port  Royal.' 

t  Cm  Mmmurif  the  term  usnally  applied  to  the  male  Port  loyalists. 
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and  in  the  two  last  published  in  1859,  M.  Sainte-Beaye  does 
not  by  any  means  hold  the  same  language.     Though  one  of 
those  who  can  scarcely  frequent  the  society  of  any  great  man, 
or  set  of  men,   without    imbibing  their  spirit,  yet  he  is  too 
fickle,   or   rather    too   universally  sympathetic,    ever  to  retais^ ,, 
that  spirit  long.  .  Thus  it  happened  that,  when  he  wrote  these 
three  last  volumes,  he  had  shaken  himself  entirely  free  from  P<nrf     : 
Royalist  influences,  and  indeed  entered  into  his  present  state  ct    ; 
general  scepticism.     The  result  of  this  emancipation  was,  that    ' 
he  no  longer  so  entirely  subordinated  the  *  World '  to  the  *kiiig<*    i 
dom  of  Grace.'     Nay,  he  was  now  disposed  unduly  to  exalt  the    { 
former  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.    If  he  had  had  to  write  another    j 
parallel  between  the  obseouies  of  Montaigne  and  De  Saci,  we  are*  j 
not  sure  but  that  the  worldling  would  have  obtained  the  advantage,    j 
Though  he  entered  into  the  thoughts  and  appreciated  the  actions    1 
of  his  old  friends  with  as  much  penetration  as  ever,  he  by  no 
means  did  so  as  tenderly  and  lovingly.    His  unbiassed  eyes  were 
now  able  to  discover  defects  where  they  had  previously  seen 
nothing  but  beauties.    Thus  he  could  now  perceive  that  the  nnns 
employed  in  the  Port  Royal  Schools  made  it  their  too  constant 
endeavour  to  induce  the  pupils  to  adopt  a  religious  life.     He 
could    give  way  to  a  feeling  of  impatictnce  at  their  obstinacy 
in  refusing  to  sign  the  formulary  condemning  the  errors  of  Jan* 
senism.      The  Port  Royal  miracles  struck  him  ^ especially^  as 
humiliating   for   the   human    mind.     He   noted    that   the   Port 
Royalists  were  too  morose  in  their  views  of  religion,  and  extremely 
narrow  in  their  judgments  on  their  adversaries.     Above  all,  in  a 
parallel  between  Demosthenes  and  Pascal,  he  placed  the  former 
above  the  latter,  because  he  appealed  more  to  what  is  immutable 
in  man*s  nature,  and  less  to  what,  like  religious  sentiment,  is 
liable  to  change — because  the  great  heathen  ^  acted  in  healthior 
and  more  natural  human  conditions '  than  the  Christian  philo* 
sopher.     Certainly  when  it  comes  to  this  Montaigne  is  avenged. 
We  have  not  placed  these  sentiments — which  might  be  multi- 
plied to  any  extent — in  juxtaposition  with  our  previous  extract  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  a  foolish  charge  of  inconsistency  against 
M.  Sainte-Beuve.     Such   charges  generally  mean  nothing.     A 
man's  mind  is  like  a  tree :   when  it  has  ceased  to  possess  the 
faculty  of  organic  growth  it  is  generally  very  near  decay.     And 
though  M.  Saintc-Beuve's  intellect  does  not  always  seem  to  us  to 
follow  the  laws  of  healthy  development,  yet  we  have  certainly  no 
intention  of  finding  fault  with  him  for  mere  changes  of  opinion. 
We  wish  rather  to  show  that  neither  in  his  later  nor  his  earlier 
volumes   had   he    obtained    a   complete   grasp   of  his    subject. 
Perfectly  admirable   in    matters  of  detail,  the   book   does   not 
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famisli  evidence  that  the  author  has  been  able  sufficiently  to 
detach  himself  from  his  subject  to  regard  it  as  a  whole.     We  all 
know  those  specimens  of  pra^-Raphaelite  art  in  which  every  part 
has  been  studied  with  equally  minute  care.  They  are  very  clever ;  - 
hot  that  oneness   of  intention  which  with  all  its  profusion  of 
detail  marks  one  of  Turner's  pictures  for  instance,  is  wanting. 
The  artist  has  seen  a  number  of  beauties  successively ;  he  has  not 
•een  them  in  their  proper  relation.     It  is  so,  in  our  opinion,  with 
M.  Sainte-Beuve's  *  Port  Royal.'    Whether  from  inability  or  from 
design,  he  never  appears  to  have  thought  out  his  subject  in  all  its 
bearings.     In  the  two  first  volumes  where  he  writes  almost  as  a 
Port  Royalist,  and  in  the  three  last  where  he  writes  altogether  as 
a  sceptic,  he  still  omits  to  make  the  proper  distinction  between 
Port  Koyalism  and  Christianity.     Now  this,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
was  indispensable.    Port  Royal  was  a  development  of  Christianity 
certainly ;  it  derives  its  main  interest  from  that  fact ;   but  few 
people,  we  imagine,  will  now  be  found  to  maintain  that  it  was  a 
necessary  development.     And   the    first  duty  of  the   historian, 
whether  friendly  or  hostile,  was  to  put  it  in  its  proper  place,  to 
ledace  it  to  its  right  dimensions,  and  to  determine  how  far  its 
Emits  exceeded,  or  did  not  exceed,  those  of  Christianity.     A 
umilar  observation  might  be  made  respecting  M.  Sainte-Beuve's 
treatment  of  Port  Royal,  considered  as  a  philosophical  pheno- 
menon— considered  as  a  phase  of  that  system  which  under  the 
same  of  P*ate,  Predestination,  and  '  Natural  Laws,'  has  so  long 
hid  its  iron  hand  on  the  human  will. 

There  is  a  passage  in  his  next  book — the  one  on  Chateaubriand 
—which  admirably  describes  the  author's  love  of  detail  and  the 
distaste  for  generalisation  to  which  we  have  adverted.  He  has 
here  given  us,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  lines,  his  ideal  of 
ihat  criticism  should  be — an  ideal,  be  it  said,  which  he  himself 
most  generally  reaches : — 

'  Every  nation,'  says  he,  '  if  left  to  itself  and  to  the  guidance  of  its 
own  genius,  produces  a  congenial  stylo  of  literary  criticism.  Franco 
h  her  palmy  days  has  had  her  own  style,  which  bears  no  resemblance 
eidier  to  thiftt  of  (rermany  or  of  any  of  the  surrounding  nations ;  a 
Ktde  more  superficial,  I  shall  be  told ;  I  think  not ;  but  livelier,  less 
wei^bted  with  erudition,  less  theoretical  and  systematic,  more  confident 
B  tibe  immediate  decisions  of  taste.  A  little  of  all  and  nothing  of  the 
wUe^  after  the  Drench  manner  ;*  such  was  MoDtaigne's  motto,  and  such 
ii  slso  the  motto  of  French  criticism.  We  are  not  synihctical,  as  the 
Gennaas  would  say,  and  indeed  the  word  itself  is  not  a  French  one. 

We  tie  natiafiod  with  having  an  imagination  for  details I 

eonfeflB  mj  weakness ;   we  have  become  infinitely  more  skiKol  in 

^  '  Un  pea  de  chaqae  chose  et  rien  de  Tensemble,  U  la  Fran9oise.' 
Vol.  119.— No.  237.  '  II  learned 
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learned  diflsertation  than  we  nsed  to  bo,  bnt  I  shall  neTor  oease  Id 
regret  that  freer  literary  method  which  gave  the  rein  to  the  inrngini^ 
tion  and  allowed  full  scope  for  the  mind's  play^forming  a  healflrv 
and  pleasant  atmosphere  in  which  talent  conla  move  and  breathe  m  m 
listed :  that  atmosphere  I  can  no  longer  find,  and  the  loss  excites  Wf 
regret.' 

A  word,  however,  respecting  the  circumstances  which  led  t^ 
the  production  of  the  work  from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  bj 
1840,  M.  Sainte-Beuve  had  been  appointed  by  M.  Thiers,  onit^ 
of  the  Conservateurs  of  the.Mazarin  Library.  In  October,  1847|'.! 
it  so  happened  that  the  chimney  of  the  room  which  he  occD*  ^ 
pied  by  virtue  of  his  ofGce,  smoked.  An  application  was  dieie*  - 
fore  made  in  the  proper  official  quarter ;  the  defect  was  remedied 
at  an  expense  to  the  government  of  about  100  francs,  and  thft 
occupant  of  the  apartment  thought  no  more  about  the  matttt; 
When  the  Revolution  of  1848  broke  out  a  few  months  afterwaidii  [ 
what  was  M.  Sainte-Beuve's  surprise  and  indignation  to  find  that 
he  was  accused  of  having  received  secret  service  money  from  the 
late  government!  Rumour,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  magnified 
the  amount  of  the  sums  that  had  been  paid  to  him,  and  a  liteiaij 
enemy  took  care  that  not  one  of  rumour's  hundred  mouths  should 
be  stopped.  In  vain  did  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  conscious  of  his  own 
perfect  integrity,  strive  to  fathom  the  mystery.  He  was  utteri^ 
unable  to  discover  on  what  semblance  of  foundation  the  calunmj 
rested.  His  memory  did  not  help  him  in  the  least  Naturallj 
disgusted  at  such  a  charge,  and  anxious  that  his  public  position 
should  not  expose  him  to  be  molested  on  the  same  subject  again, 
he  resigned  his  librarianship.  This  step  does  honour  to  kit 
delicacy  of  feeling,  for  it  cost  him  a  settled  means  of  existence. 
He  was  once  more  compelled  to  look  to  literature  for  a  living ; 
and  as  the  engrossing  interest  of  politics  during  that  eventful 
year  made  France  a  very  unpromising  literary  field,  he  thankfully 
accepted  a  professorship  at  the  University  of  Liege.  It  was  there 
that  he  delivered,  during  the  last  few  months  of  1848  and  the 
earlier  part  of  1849,  the  course  of  lectures  that  constitute  his 
book  on  Chateaubriand.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  a  ray  of 
light  had  illumined  his  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  calumnies 
propagated  concerning  him.  In  the  thirty-first  number  of  the 
*  Revue  Retrospective'  appeared  one  of  the  lists  of  the  venal 
recipients  of  Louis  Philippe's  bounty.  M.  Sainte-Beuve's  name 
figured  on  this  list.  '  Every  man  has  his  price  '  was  Wal pole's 
well-known  maxim,  and  M.  Sainte-Beuve's  presumed  price  was 
just  100  francs,  or  four  pounds.  When  this  sum  greeted  his  eyes 
the  scales  fell  from  them  at  once.  He  remembered  the  smoky 
chimney,  and  took  comfort    It  struck  him  as  more  than  probable 

that 
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dot  the  expense  had  been  incurred  too  late  in  the  year  to  be 
curied  to  its  proper  account,  and  had  therefore  been  defrayed  out 
of  the  secret  service  fund.  Verily  there  had  been  ^  much  ado 
aboat,nothing.' 

As  regards  the  book  whose  composition  was  the  result  of 
the  unjust  accusation  which  drove  M.  Sainte-Beuve  to  lecture  at 
Liege,  we  can  only  say  that  we  do  not  like  it  The  time  when  a 
great  man  has  just  gone  to  his  rest  is  not  tlie  most  suitable  for 
the  unveiling  of  hb  foibles  and  inconsistencies.  Neither  is  a 
friendly  hand  the  most  fitting  for  the  task.  M.  Sainte-Beuve  had 
already  written  somewhat  about  Chateaubriand — with  whom  he 
WIS,  we  believe,  on  terms  of  considerable  personal  intimacy — 
and  had  always  written  most  admiringly.  The  very  ^  M^moires 
ffOatre-Tombe,'  which  he  here  analyses  with  almost  spiteful 
flunnteness,  had  been  in  former  years  the  theme  of  his  un- 
flwasured  eulogy.  It  is  true  that  then  his  vanity  was  flattered  by 
admission  to  the  select  circle  in  which  these  still  unpublished  Me- 
Bioirs  were  read  aloud.  He  had  been  proud  to  enter  with  the  chosen 
kw  into  Madame  R^camier's  salon.  But  now  all  was  changed. 
The  beauty  whose  charms  time  had  been  able  to  alter,  but  scarcely 
to  destroy,  was  sinking  into  the  grave.  The  salon^  which  she  had 
almost  turned  into  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  Chateaubriand — 
dhe  herself  being  high-priestess — was  becoming,  if  it  had  not 
already  become,  a  thing  of  the  past  The  object  of  her  love  and 
Teneration  was  gone.  He  had  died  full  of  years  and  honour 
hot  a  few  months  before.  And  this  was  the  period  which 
M.  Sainte-Beuve  selected  to  throw  stones  at  his  former  idol. 
To  a  certain  extent,  however,  he  had  his  reward.  He  delivered 
a  Tery  clever  course  of  lectures,  which  now  forms  a  very  clever, 
Aongh  unfinished,  book.  He  unquestionably  displayed  much 
acumen  in  the  discovery  of  defects,  inconsistencies,  and  evidences 
of  insincerity.  Nor  have  we  any  wish  to  dispute  the  accuracy 
of  many  of  his  criticisms,  though  others  are  apparently  the  result 
of  a  mere  desire  of  disparagement  And  he  who  dealt  so 
hardly  with  the  alleged  inconsistencies  and  insincerities  of 
Chateaubriand  has  not  hesitated  to  lay  before  the  public  the 
following  autobiographical  passage,  in  which  he  reviews  the 
whole  of  his  mental  experiences.  For,  be  it  remembered, 
dkough  he  here  makes  light  of  all  his  previous  convictions,  yet, 
if  language  means  anything,  he  had  certainly  professed  to  hold 
diem  with  considerable  firmness. 

*  I  am  one  of  the  persons  most  hroken  in  to  changes  and  metamor- 
fihofles  of  every  kind.  I  began  by  frankly  and  boldly  accepting  the 
motA  advanced  teaching  of  the  eighteenth  century — of  Tracy,  Daunon, 
T^mM'tf'V^  and  the  physiologists :  this  in  the  true  ground-work  of  my 
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mind.  Thence  I  passed  throngli  the  Doctrinaire  and  -psjduAo^aiX.^: 
school  of  the  Globe ;  but  not  without  making  my  own  xomr''-  '-  " 
Nor  did  I  remain  there  long.  Thence  I  passed  again  into  the  ] 
romantic  school,  into  the  world  of  Victor  Hugo,  where  I  i 
time  to  be  cngnlfed.  I  travelled  next  through  Saint-Simonianifli^i 
rather  I  should  say  that  I  coasted  along  its  shores ;  and  then  all 
immediately  I  entered  the  world  of  La  Mennais,  which  was  still  y 
Catholic.  At  Lausanne,  in  1837, 1  skirted  the  confines  of  ^  "  ' 
and  Methodism,  and  had  to  use  my  best  efforts  to  be  interei 
all  these  joumeyings  I  have  never  given  up  the  possession  of  my  ( 
judgment  or  of  my  own  will  (save  for  a  moment  in  Victor  Hn^ 
world,  and  then  only  by  the  effect  of  a  charm) ;  I  have  never  j^M/geiwjfi 
hdief  (engage  ma  croyance)  ;  but  I  understood  men  and  things  so  iv«B> 
that  I  always  gave  great  hopes  to  the  believers  who  sincerely  desired  a^^ 
conversion  and  already  regarded  me  as  a  disciple.  Curiosity,  a  wUk  u 
to  see  everything,  to  examine  all  minutely,  the  extreme  delight  1 1 
always  taken  in  discovering  the  relative  truth  of  everything  and  < 
every  organisation,  drew  me  on  to  make  this  series  of  experimeoMP^ 
which  to  me  have  been  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  long  coarse  olT^ 
moral  physiology.'  • 

Such  is  M.  Sainte-Beuve's  account  of  his  own  mental  histoiy, 
such  were  the  varied  experiences  he  had  garnered,  when  in  the  - 
latter  part  of  1849  he  began  his  next  literary  undertaking.  In 
the  September  of  that  year  he  had  returned  to  Paris  from  Liege, 
and  was  casting  about  in  his  mind  what  he  should  do.  While 
in  this  state  of  uncertainty,  M,  Veron,  the  manager  of  the  *  Con-' 
stitutionnel,'  proposed  that  he  should  write  a  series  of  weekly 
papers  on  literary  subjects  for  that  periodical.  The  proposal  wms 
both  flattering  and  advantageous,  and  after  a  little  hesitatioii 
M.  Sainte-Beuve  accepted  it  Nor  has  he  yet  wearied  of  the  task. 
The  series  of  articles  commenced  in  the  '  Constitutionnel '  on  the 
1st  of  October,  1849,  has  been  continued,  with  but  slight  inter-  - 
missions,  either  in  that  paper  or  in  the  *  Moniteur,'  up  to  the 
present  time.  It  forms,  under  the  title  of  *Causeries  du  Lundi/ 
and  '  Nouveaux  Lundis,'  nhieteen  volumes,  with  more  to  follow, 
of  rich  and  varied  criticism — nineteen  volumes  that  constitute 
such  a  monument  of  ability,  industry,  and  versatile  power  as  no 
professional  critic  can  do  aught  but  regard  with  wonder  and 
admiration. 

For  let  the  reader  think  what  an  expenditure  of  thought  and 
information  is  implied  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  such  an 
undertaking.  To  produce  from  twenty  to  thirty  pages  a  week  of 
gossip,  or  literary  twaddle,  may  be  easy  enough.  When  once 
the  habit  has  been  formed,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
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be  indolged  in  for  years.  The  *  weak,  washy,  everlasting 
lood'need  know  no  stint  or  limit.  But  to  produce  an  equal 
tputity  of  sterling  stuff,  to  write  a  long  weekly  article  that  shall 
Mirly  always  be  worthy  of  republication,  to  treat  of  the  most 
nried  subjects  with  unvarying  precision  and  knowledge,  to 
woid  all  repetition,  to  give  constant  evidence  of  care  and  thought, 
.  to  write,  not  as  a  mere  hack,  but  as  a  man  who  cares  that  his 
iJeu  should  be  clothed  in  the  most  appropriate  language — to  do 
iD  this,  and  do  it  for  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  consecu- 
Wj,  hoc  optis^  hie  labor  est.  Even  if  we  consider  only  the 
iDUDense  variety  of  the  topics  embraced  in  these  nineteen 
volames  of  *  Lundis,'  we  shall  see  cause  for  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  surprise.  Nothing  that  is  in  any  way  connected  with 
ftench  literature  seems  to  escape  the  writer  s  scrutiny.  He  is 
eqnally  at  home  with  people  of  the  most  opposite  schools — with 
BoBoet  and  Voltaire,  with  Louis  XIV.  and  Beranger.  He  is  on 
utiiDate  terms  with  Lamartine,  but  does  not  therefore  withhold 
Us  friendship  from  La  Fontaine.  His  admiration  for  the  classic 
n^nlarity  of  Racine,  does  not  imply  anything  but  a  very  mild 
clistaste  for  Michelet's  erratic  writings.  He  can  appreciate  the 
Mnewhat  frigid  beauties  of  M.  de  Laprade's  verse,  and  the  fiery 
fcnroor  of  Alfred  de  Musset's  poems.  Persons  who,  if  they  had 
net  in  actual  life,  would  have  gathered  up  the  skirts  of  their 
fannents  for  fear  of  contamination,  meet  amicably  enough  on 
4e  neutral  ground  of  the  '  Lundis.'  M.  Sainte-Beuve  seems 
I  to  delight  in  the  juxtaposition  of  incongruous  personages.  He 
I  takes  a  natural  pride  in  showing,  within  the  compass  of  a  week 
I  or  two,  how  wide  is  the  range  of  his  sympathies,  and  how 
eiteiided  his  powers  of  comprehension.  Indeed,  nothing  seems 
iugh  or  low  enough  to  escape  his  grasp.  Any  person  who  has  at 
wy  time  wielded  a  pen,  whether  man,  woman,  historian,  poet, 
ontor,  philosopher,  soldier,  politician,  theologian,  Roman 
Citkolic,  Protestant,  freethinker  —  to  all  in  turn  does  he 
derote  his  attention,  with  all  in  turn  does  he  hold  communion 
that  is  generally  friendly.  And,  as  if  the  world  of  French 
biography,  criticism,  and  history  did  not  afford  sufficient  scope 
tor  his  energies,  he  docs  not  fear  to  make  an  occasional,  but 
dways  successful  excursion  into  foreign  territory.  Of  this  let 
4e  articles  on  Franklin,  Gibbon,  Goethe,  Frederic  the  Great, 
Dante,  and  three  papers  of  graceful  and  delicate  criticism  on 
poor  G>wper,  be  taken  as  instances. 

His  style  was  comparatively  simple  in  early  years,  but  had 
tt  the  writings  of  his  middle  age  (such  as  Volupte)  become  so 
flowery  and    laboured    as  to  give   some  shadow    of  excuse  to 
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Balzac's  saying  that  our  author  wrote,  not  French,  but  rather  m 
new  language,  which  might  properly  be  called  Sainte^Bewoe, 
When,  however,  he  began  the  '  Causeries  du  Lundi,'  his  rnann^ 
of  expression  underwent  a  notable  change.  De  Quincey,  in  one 
of  those  articles  of  his  which,  together  with  stronger  qualities 
possess  all  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  silver  filigree,  has  explained 
how  necessary  is  leisure  to  the  production  of  rhetoric.  In  order ' 
to  drape  itself  to  the  best  advantage,  the  thought  must  have  time 
to  linger  over  its  own  adornment  Burke  could  never  have 
^  gone  on  refining '  if  he  had  been  as  some  of  his  contemporaries 
were — 

'  In  haste  to  finish  and  to  dine.' 

He  would  have  taken  a  short  cut  to  his  conclusions.  So  alfo 
M.  Sainte-Beuve,  when  he  had  to  write  between  twenty  and 
thirty  pages  a  week,  on  subjects  that  often  required  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  reflection  and  research,  insensibly  altered  his 
manner.  And  in  his  case  the  change  was — what  in  Burke's 
case  it  would  not  have  been — an  improvement  He  retained  all 
the  good  qualities  that  had  formerly  distinguished  his  style — ^his 
fertility  of  illustration,  his  faculty  for  expressing  his  thoughts, 
even  when  most  recondite,  his  felicitous  choice  of  epithet — but 
these  good  qualities  were  no  longer  carried  to  a  point  where 
they  became  defects.  Having  too  much  of  the  artist  spirit  ever 
to  suffer  his  diction  to  grow  slovenly,  he  really  found  the  necessity 
of  pressing  forward  a  beneficial  taskmaster. 

M.  Sainte-Beuve  is  frequently  rhetorical ;  he  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  eloquent  For  to  be  eloquent  requires  an  earnestness, 
either  of  passion  or  conviction,  which  is  not  in  his  nature. 
He  never  seems  to  feel  strongly,  and  does  not,  therefore,  attempt 
powerful  writing.  He  can,  indeed,  admire,  but  his  admi- 
ration is  that  of  the  critic;  it  never  carries  him  away.  He 
can  be  angry,  but  his  anger  takes  the  form  of  sarcastic  banter, 
of  neat  epig^mmatic  reproof,  not  of  honest  indignation.  That 
this  lighter  mode  of  warfare  is  most  effective  in  literary  quarrels 
is  certainly  true.  M.  Sainte-Beuve  has  furnished  a  proof  of  the 
fact — if  any  such  proof  were  needed — in  his  very  clever  article 
on  M.  de  Pontmartin,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  '  Nouveaux 
Lundis.'  No  sledge-hammer  critique,  well  weighted  with  hard 
names,  could  have  dealt  that  gentleman  so  shrewd  a  blow.  But 
as  Dr.  Johnson  liked  a  good  hater,  so  we  confess  that  we  should 
like  to  find  in  M.  Sainte-Beuve's  writings  some  passage  that  proved 
him  capable  of  real  downright  scorn  and  anger.  There  is,  however, 
another  reason  besides  lack  of  earnestness,  that  makes  it  difficult 
for  him  to  be  eloquent^  even  if  he  wished  to  be  so,  of  which 

there 
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tiiere  is  no  evidence ;  *  his  habits  of  mind  are  too  entirely  critical, 

he  is  too  fond  of  analysing,  of  seeking  for  the  hidden  reasons  of 

tluD^  of  discovering  delicate  shades  of  difference  and  affinity. 

For  eloquence  delights  in  large  masses  of  light  and  shadow,  in 

striking  contrasts,  in  great  thoughts  and  uncheckered  emotions. 

It  specially  abhors  those  complex  feelings  and  slight  frail  threads 

of  thought  which  M.  Sainte-Beuve  takes  pleasure  in  unravelling. 

We  might  with  pleasure  linger  awhile  in  M.  Sainte-Bcuve's 

long   portrait   gallery.       But    this   would    be    comparatively    a 

useless  task,  and  we  prefer  to  examine  for  a  moment  the  artist's 

method  and  processes.     Of  this  method  he  has  himself  given 

an  account   in   one   of  his   more  recent   volumes,  t      It   is   to 

this  effect:     In  all  his  critical  inquiries,  before   studying   the 

author,  he  first  thoroughly  studies  the  man,  for,  in  his  view  of 

the  case,   *as  the  tree  is,   so  will   be  the  fruit'     He  therefore 

collects  every  information  he  can  lind  respecting   his  subject, 

being  of  opinion — 

*  That  BO  long  as  you  have  not  asked  yourself  a  certain  number  of 
qsestionB  and  answered  them  satisfactorily — ^if  only  for  your  own 
pifite  benefit  and  sotto  wee — ^you  cannot  bo  sure  of  thoroughly  under- 
ilHiding  your  model,  and  that  even  though  these  questions  may  seem 
to  be  quite  foreign  to  the  nature  of  his  writings.  For  instance,  what 
WBie  his  religious  views  ?  how  did  the  sight  of  nature  afifect  him  ? 
whii  was  he  in  his  dealings  with  women,  and  in  his  feelings  respecting 
nooey  ?  was  he  rich,  was  he  poor  ?  what  was  his  regimen  ?  what  his 
duly  manner  of  life  ?  &c.  Finally,  to  what  vice  was  he  addicted,  or 
to  what  weakness  subject  ?  for  no  man  is  entirely  free  from  such. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  answers  to  those  questions  that  is  without  its 
nine  in  judging  the  author  of  a  book,  or  even  the  book  itself,  if  it  be, 
Doi  a  treatise  on  pure  mathematics,  but  a  literary  work  into  the  com- 
position of  which  some  of  the  writer's  whole  nature  has  perforce 
CBftoed.' 

All  this  is  in  its  way  excellent.  If  M.  Sainte-Beuve  puts  him- 
lelf  through  this  severe  catechism  every  time  he  criticises  a  man's 
vorks — ^and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  does — we  cease  to 
leel  astonished  at  the  unrivalled  powers  of  penetration  and  insight 
which  he  displays.  Yet  there  is  one  danger  to  which  this  critical 
process  is  exposed,  viz.,  that  of  attaching  too  much  importance 
to  merely  external  and  accidental  influences.  A  human  being 
is  not  exactly  a  chemical  compound ;  and  there  will  always  be 
tomething  in  every  writer  of  originality  and  genius  that  will 

*  It  should  be  understood  that  if  eloquence  be  not  one  of  the  beauties  of  M. 
Suste-BeuTe's  writing,  yet  that  his  writing  has  a  great  compensating  merit.  It 
aerer  degenerates  into  what  the  French  call  phrases — wordy  grandiloquent  sen- 
teaen  th^  come  to  very  Uttle — vox  etprxlerea  nihil 

t  Art  on  Chateaubriand,  toI.  iii.  of  the  '  Nouveaux  Londis.' 
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escape  the  most  rigid  analysis  of  this  kind.  It  may  happen 
that  his  education,  tiiie  society  in  which  he  moved,  and  the  diou- 
sand  little  incidents  of  his  daily  life,  left  scarcely  any  impress  on 
his  writings.  But  apart  from  such  considerations,  what  we  are 
more  concerned  in  showing  is,  that  M.  Sainte-Beuve  seems  to 
think  he  has  done  enough  when  he  has  instituted  these  searching 
inquiries.  Now,  to  us  it  appears  that  he  has  only  performed 
half  his  work.  He  has  indeed  understood — that  is  the  critic's 
first  duty — but  he  has  not  judged^  which  is  a  duty  equally 
imperative.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  let  us  take  an  article 
by  a  distinguished  English  writer  who  is  as  much  in  the  habit  .« 
of  looking  at  all  sides  of  a  question  as  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  bat  . 
who,  unlike  him,  does  so  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  correct  ' 
and  definite  conclusion.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  review  of 
Coleridge's  works  in  the  *  Dissertations  and  Discussions,'  is,  to 
our  thinking,  a  model  of  what  such  a  review  should  be.  The 
power  of  comprehension  and  insight  there  displayed  is  certainly 
equal  to  that  of  which  the  French  critic  makes  such  frequent 
proof.  It  is  admirable,  if  we  consider  how  essentially  Mr.  Mill's 
intellectual  mould  differs  from  that  of  the  great  poet-philoso- 
pher. But  when  he  has  given  a  candid  and  masterly  statement 
of  Coleridge's  views  and  philosophical  system,  he  does  not  stop 
there.  He  proceeds  to  ex])lain  wherein  he  thinks  those  views 
inaccurate  and  that  system  faulty ;  in  other  words,  to  show  that 
he  has  properly  considered  the  case  and  decided  it,  at  any  rate, 
to  his  own  satisfaction.  Now,  the  question  whether  Mill  or 
Coleridge  be  right  is  not  here  the  question.  All  that  we  wish 
to  do  is  to  point  to  a  critical  method  larger  and  more  perfect 
than  that  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve.  We  want  to  show  that  in  order 
to  acquire  his  freedom  from  prejudice  it  is  not  necessary  to  copy 
his  indecision;  that  in  order  to  really  criticise  a  man's  views  it 
'  is  essential  that  the  critic  should  have  made  up  his  mind  respect- 
ing their  truth  or  falsehood. 

This,  however,  is  a  view  which  would  very  possibly  call  for  an 
earnest  protest  from  a  writer  whose  graceful  but  perfectly  unsatis- 
factory essays  have  latterly  been  attracting  considerable  attention. 
In  his  article  on  the  *  functions  of  Criticism  at  the  present  time,'  * 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  labours  strenuously  to  prove  that  criticism 
should  be  a  '  disinterested  endeavour  to  learn  and  propagate  the 
best  that  is  known  and  thought  in  the  world.'  Practical  results 
he  considers  to  be  specially  abhorrent  to  the  true  critic-nature ; 
things  which  Philistines  alone — whoever  they  may  happen  to  be — 
can  deem  worthy  of  serious  attention.     Definite,  or  at  any  rate 
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ezclaslve  conclusions,  he  would  probably  regard  with  equal  dis- 
£iTOiir.     These  conditions  M.  Sainte-Beuve   fulfils  very  com- 
pletely.    His  life,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  a  continual  effort  to 
enter  into  the  minds  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  own  and  past  times, 
and  to  unveil  their  modes  of  thought :  the  most  prominent  ten- 
dency of  his  works  is  certainly  to  produce  that  atmosphere  of 
Ughly-cultivated  intellectual  urbanity,  bordering  on  indifference, 
which  Mr.  Arnold  thinks  so  desirable.     That  our  countryman, 
the  most  French  of  the  English  writers  of  the  present  day,  should 
therefore  entertain  feelings  of  very  high  admiration  for  the  foreign 
critic,  is  but  natural.     In  many  things  he  may  even  be  called  his 
disciple ;  and  indeed  it  would  form  the  object  of  a  very  interesting 
process  of  critical  dissection  to  determine  to  what  extent  he  is 
mentally  indebted  to  M.  Sainte-Beuve.     Another  critic  has,  how- 
ever, recently  called  Mr.  Arnold  to  task  on  this  subject,  and 
endeavoured  to  prove  a  contradiction  between  his  belief  in  the 
exalted  functions  of  criticism  and  his  veneration  for  the  versatile 
Frenchman.    In  his  very  clever  *  Gay  Science '  *  Mr.  Dallas  speaks 
thus: — 

'  Mr.  Arnold  tells  us  that  the  main  intellectual  effort  of  Europe  has 
for  many  years  past  been  a  critical  one;  and  what  Europe  most 
desires  now  is  criticism.  What  he  means  by  this  it  is  not  easy  to  make 
msL  For  on  the  one  hand  he  assures  us  that  Homer,  Dante,  and 
Shakespeare,  are  to  be  regarded  as  critics,  and  that  everything  done 
in  literature  is  at  root  criticism;  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
there  can  be  nothing  specially  critical  in  the  intellectual  movement 
which  is  now  in  progress.  On  the  other  hand,  wo  stumble  once  and 
tgun  upon  the  statement  that  the  first  of  living  critics  is  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve.  Now,  we  know  M.  Sainte-Beuve  as  an  indefatigable,  a  clever 
md  well-informed  writer — a  man  of  good  judgment,  and  in  France  of 
great  literary  influence.  But  when  we  arc  told  in  succession  that  tlio 
great  intellectual  movement  of  our  age  is  critical,  and  that  the  first  of 
Uving  critics — therefore,  the  leader  of  this  intellectual  movement — is 
M.  Sainte-Beuve,  who  is  not  greatly  puzzled  to  know  what  so  dainty  a 
vritor  as  Mr.  Arnold  can  possibly  mean  ?  Is  it  a  proof  of  our  English 
vmt  of  insight  that  with  all  the  vivacity  of  his  Monday  chats,  wo  on 
this  side  of  ^e  water  fail  to  see  in  M.  Sainte-Beuve  the  prophet  of  the 
ige,  a  great  leader  of  thinking — the  enlightener  of  Europe  ?  He  is  a 
hriQiant  essayist ;  a  man  of  great  knowledge ;  his  taste  is  unimpcach- 
able;  and  he  dashes  off  historic  sketches  with  wonderful  neatness. 
Bnt  for  criticism  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word — ^for  criticism  in  the 
■ense  in  which  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  understand  it — for  criticism  as 
the  mastery  of  dominant  ideas  and  the  way  to  modem  thought — as 
the  one  thing  which  Europe  most  desires — we  should  scarcely  go  to 
the  feniUetons  of  M.  Sainte  Beuvo.' 
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This  is  scarcely  perhaps  quite  fair  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
but  that  is  not  our  business ;  it  is  truth  unezaggerated  as  regards 
M.  Sainte-Beuve,  and  this  is  so  far  praiseworthy  that^  as  the 
object  of  Mr.  Dallas's  book  is  to  determine  fixed  and  immutable 
principles,  he  would  not  be  naturally  inclined  to  speak  favourably 
of  one  so  inconclusive  as  M.  Sainte-Beuve.  For  while  the  latter 
in  all  his  criticism,  whether  of  poets  or  prose-writers,  shuns 
generalisation  and  acknowledges  scarcely  any  law  but  the  imme- 
diate dictates  of  his  own  taste,  the  former  writes  an  interesting 
treatise  to  show  that  there  is  a  definite  science  of  criticism,  with 
laws  as  determinable  as  those  of  any  other  science.  His  argu- 
ment is  something  like  the  following :  All  the  arts,  including  in 
that  term  poetry,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  &c.,  have  pleasure 
for  their  object.  The  science  of  criticism,  therefore,  ^must  of 
necessity  be  the  science  of  the  laws  of  pleasure,  the  joy  science, 
the  Gay  Science;'  and  thus  the  somewhat  enigmatical  title  of 
the  book  is  explained.  But  the  pleasure  thus  spoken  of,  is  it  the 
mere  natural  enjoyment  of  the  senses  and  the  epicureanism  of 
the  intellect  ?  Not  so  ;  it  is  something  far  nobler  and  higher. 
We  all  of  us  live  two  intellectual  lives.  Of  one  of  these  we  are 
conscious,  of  the  other  unconscious.  That  the  latter  exists  and 
is  a  great  fact  of  our  being  is  proved  by  many  things,  and  most 
prominently,  if  not  most  conclusively,  by  the  various  phenomena 
of  sleep.  And  the  pleasure  which  all  art  gives  us  is  by  the 
glimpses  of  the  unconscious  life — of  the  *  hidden  soul '  which  it 
.  reveals  to  the  present  and  conscious  soul ;  for  art,  it  must  be 
understood,  is  itself  the  offspring  of  the  '  hidden  soul,'  imagina- 
tion, the  chief  agent  in  the  production  of  art^  being  nothing  but 
the  *  automatic  action '  of  the  mind,  the  play  of  faculties  whose 
existence  we  ignore.  Such  is  the  thesis  expounded  by  Mr. 
Dallas,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  him  to  say  that  much  of  the  fanci- 
fulness  that  seems  inherent  to  it,  when  thus  reduced  to  a  dry 
epitome,  disappears  under  his  treatment  He  argues  his  case 
with  great  ingenuity  and  with  remarkable  clearness,  if  we  con- 
sider the  native  obscurity  of  the  subject ;  nay,  such  is  his  fertility 
of  illustration, — the  result  apparently  of  a  most  varied  range  of 
reading, — and  the  sprightliness  of  his  style,  that  the  book  is  not 
only  interesting,  but  in  parts  positively  amusing.  That  we  have 
been  convinced  by  his  main  argument  we  will  not  assert.  From 
some  of  his  positions  wc  take  leave  to  dissent,  at  least  until  they 
have  been  more  fully  defined.  For  instance,  he  declares  himself 
a  kind  of  Benthamite  in  art,  and  says  that  its  object  is  to  give 
the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  to  the  greatest  number.  Thence 
he  deduces  that  all  true  art  appeals  equally  to  the  multitude  and 
to  the  educated.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this,  certainly. 

Is 
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k  it  altogether  trae,  however,  when  stated  in  this  sweeping  way  ? 
Mr.  Dallas  professes  an  unbounded  admiration  for  Beethoven. 
Does  the  multitude  derive  as  much  enjoyment  from  one  of  his 
sonatos  or  symphonies  of  *  the  third  manner/  as  from  the  more 
tanefal  of  the  nigger  melodies,  for  instance  ?  This,  however,  is 
but  a  point  of  detail.  Mr.  Dallas  has  constructed  an  elaborate 
system,  and  as  a  system  it  should  be  judged. 

And  now  a  word  concerning  M.  Sainte-Beuve's  political  atti- 
tude during  the  last  few  years.  After  what  we  have  already 
said,  it  will  not  perhaps  seem  strange  that  ever  since  the  coup 
ikat  of  1851  he  has  declared  himself  a  strong  admirer  of 
Imperialism,  and  has  found  favour  with  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment Independently  of  certain  professorial  appointments — 
which  have  unquestionably  not  been  conferred  upon  him  in 
nite  of  hb  political  opinions — he  has  recently  been  made  a 
oenator.  For  the  honour  and  emoluments  belonging  to  this  high 
office,  it  is  stated  that  he  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  zealous  manner 
in  which  his  claiims  have  been  advocated  by  Prince  Napoleon, 
the  Emperor's  unruly  cousin. 

The  literary  sketch  of  the  mental  history  of  a  living  man  must 
almost  necessarily  be  incomplete.  The  fulness  of  detail  which 
time  alone  can  place  at  the  biographer's  disposal  is  still  want- 
ing. He  is  often  compelled  to  grope  where  his  successors  will 
walk  in  full  sunlight  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  our  sketch 
of  M.  Sainte-Beuve's  life  'and  writings  is  somewhat  shadowy  ;  it 
is  possible  that  it  may  even  be  partially  inaccurate.  Looking 
hack,  however,  at  what  we  have  written,  and  endeavouring  to  bring 
the  scattered  features  of  our  portrait  into  more  complete  focus,  we 
see  a  writer  who  has  at  various  times  come  forward  as  a  poet,  a 
noTclist,  an  historian,  and  a  critic  ;  most  prominently  as  a  critic. 
Indeed,  as  Lord  Macaulay,  the  speaker  and  historian,  was  still 
the  essayist,  so  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  in  whatever  character  he  may 
appear,  is  still  the  critic.  His  poems,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
tnose  of  a  man  who  has  thought  much  and  deeply  on  the 
poetical  art,  rather  than  of  one  who  sings  because  nature  has 
filled  his  soul  with  music  to  overflowing.  His  one  novel  is  a 
derer  analysis  of  the  character  of  its  hero,  and  of  the  three  or 
four  persons  with  whom  he  is  brought  into  contact,  not  the 
spontaneous  creation  of  a  little  world  of  living  beings.  His 
•dmiiable  history  of  Port  Royal  is  emphatically  a  critical 
Iiistory,  aiming  less  at  narration  and  description  than  at  the  un- 
Teiling  of  the  hidden  spirit  of  the  Jansenists,  and  the  examina- 
tioQ  of  their  literary  works.  Thus  in  all  his  works  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve 
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Beuve  is  *  nothing  if  not  critical.'  But  whereas  that  expression, 
as  applied  by  lago  to  himself,  denoted  a  mind  especially  on  tbe 
alert  to  discover  weak  points  in  everything,  it  means  something 
essentially  different  as  applied  to  the  French  academician.  The 
peculiarity  and  excellence  of  his  criticism  is  its  disinterestedness, 
its  singular  power  of  appreciating  whatever  may  be  good  in  the 
most  opposite  schools,  and  its  wonderful  faculty  for  penetrating 
into  the  secrets  of  the  most  strangely  different  natures.  And  now 
if  we  turn  from  the  man's  works  to  the  man  himself,  we  see  great 
natural  power,  a  mind  originally  pliable,  subtle,  and  comprehen- 
sive to  the  very  highest  degree,  curious  and  penetrative,  impartial 
to  a  fault.  That  mind  has  besides  had  such  an  education  as 
those  of  few  living  men  can  have  enjoyed.  M.  Sainte-Beuve  has 
from  an  early  age  taken  an  active  part  in  a  great  literary  move* 
ment  He  has  been  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  able  writers 
and  thinkers  innumerable.  The  intellectual  life  of  Paris  during 
the  last  forty  years  has  been  his  life.  Nor  is  it  merely  in  the 
brilliant  salons  of  the  French  capital  that  he  has  gained  his  know- 
ledge of  men  and  books.  He  has  been  an  earnest  student,  and 
devoured  a  mass  of  reading  that  might  appal  the  most  omniyo- 
rous  of  Germans.  And  now,  after  all,  what  is  the  result  of  these 
natural  gifts,  of  this  intercourse  with  the  great  and  wise,  of  this 
life  of  toil  and  study — we  mean,  the  result  so  far  as  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve  himself  is  concerned  ?  That  result  is  sufficiently  apparent 
in  the  career  we  have  sketched — the  career  of  one  who  has  kept 
a  large  mind  open  to  every  variety  of  influence ;  who  has  passed 
through  a  most  instructive  course  of  experiences,  and  sipped 
honey  from  system  after  system  ;  who  has  in  the  general  conflict 
of  opinions  made  it  his  constant  practice  to  follow  the  arguments 
on  every  side  so  far  as  fully  to  understand  them,  but  no  further ; 
who  has  on  all  occasions  made  light  of  consistency,  and  been  the 
most  brilliant  of  literary  chameleons  ;  who  has  scarcely  one  single 
fixed  opinion  on  any  problem,  literary,  political,  philosophical  or 
religious — in  short,  of  one  who  has  spent  his  life  in  fitting  his 
mind  to  be  an  elaborate  receptacle  for  well-arranged  doubts. 


Art.  V.  —  Plato  and    the   otlier  Companions   of  Socrates,      "By 
George  Grote,  F.R.S.     3  vols.     London,  1865. 

MR.  GROTE  clings  with  noble  fidelity  to  his  great  subject : 
'  The  History,  Speculative  as  well  as  Active,  of  the  Hel- 
lenic Race ; '  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  he  will  finish  the 
task  which  he  proposed  to  himself  in  his  first  Preface  twenty  years 

ago. 
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ago.  To  have  completed  on  so  large  a  scale  the  survey  of  that 
pericxl  of  intellectual  bloom,  during  which  the  stream  of  Greek 
life  and  thought  flowed  in  native  purity,  will  be  an  achievement, 
of  which  the  author's  countrymen  may  be  glad  and  proud.  For 
the  extent  of  the  undertaking  has  in  no  way  lessened  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  performance.  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  treat- 
ment helps  to  bring  every  detail  into  the  fullest  light.  Poetry 
lends  a  grace  to  history,  and  both  contribute  to  the  illustration 
of  philosophy. 

The  charm  of  the  present  volumes  is  heightened  when  they 
tre  thus  viewed  as  a  moiety  of  the  promised  sequel  to  the 
history  of  Greece.  But  they  also  claim  the  attention  which  is 
due  to  the  most  considerable  work  on  ancient  philosophy  which 
diis  century  has  yet  produced  in  England.  They  contain  an 
entirely  original  account  of  Plato,  given,  as  Mr.  Grote  candidly 
reminds  us,  ^  from  his  own  point  of  view,'  by  one  who  was 
already  known  to  be  an  accomplished  student  of  philosophy, 
leanied  in  the  history  of  opinion,  as  in  all  history,  and  possessed 
of  very  distinct  philosophical  opinions  of  his  own.  It  is  an 
account  which  differs  in  important  respects  from  any  that  has 
hitherto  appeared.  The  author  has  read  the  rich  Platonic 
litetatore  of  Germany  most  carefully,  but  seldom  with  approba- 
tkm;  and  the  few  isolated  efforts  of  English  scholars,  although 
courteonsly  noticed  by  him,  have  contributed  little  to  the  sub- 
stance of  his  book.  He  has  formed  his  own  judgment  inde- 
pendently on  every  point  And  he  is  at  least  as  much  concerned 
to  discnss  the  soundness  as  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  argu- 
ments which  he  unfolds,  and  thus  to  apply  the  Socratic  '  Elenchus ' 
to  Plato  himself.  His  exposition  and  his  strictures,  even  when 
not  cooTincing,  are  invariably  interesting  and  instructive. 

Wc  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  accept  the  present 
work  as  the  last  word  of  English  scholarship  on  Plato.  Such 
homage  is  certainly  not  desired  by  Mr.  Grote,  who  claims  no 
exemption  from  that  conflict  with  competing  views,  which  he 
declares  to  be  the  condition  of  progress  in  all  science.  But 
eren  those  English  students  who  differ  from  him  must  feel  that 
he  has  done  great  service  by  giving  a  determinate  shape  and 
direction  to  inquiries,  which  have  been  in  danger  of  becoming 
aimless,  for  want  of  such  a  clear  and  forcible  statement  as  is  here 
given  us  of  the  impression  which  a  thorough  study  of  Plato 
has  produced  on  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  contemporary 
ElngUsh  minds.  Topics  argued  with  Mr.  Grote  will  have  a 
iiring  interest  Those  of  our  home  scholars  who  are  so  bold 
as  to  encounter  him  will  not  have  to  complain  that  they  are 
fighting  with  the  ghosts  of  defunct  theories,  or  with  the  hardly 
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less  shadowy  fancies  of  some  foreign  writer.  This  publication, 
from  the  very  fact  that  the  author  is  not  a  Platonist,  ought  to  give 
a  remarkable  impulse  to  Platonic  study.  Mr.  Grote  has  written 
a  full,  elaborate,  and  candid  account  of  Plato,  *  from  his  own 
point  of  view.'  It  remains  for  those  whose  point  of  view  is 
nearer  to  Plato's  own,  to  vindicate  him  where  they  think  that  he 
is  misunderstood  or  wrongly  censured  by  Mr,  Grote,  and  to  bring 
into  prominence  those  elements  of  Platonic  thought  which  this 
new  mode  of  criticism  may  have  left  obscure. 

We  shall  attempt  little  more  in  the  present  article  than  to 
point  out  what  is  distinctive  in  Mr.  Grote's  conception  of  Plato, 
and  to  indicate  the  measure  of  our  own  adherence  and  dissent. 

Almost  all  writers  on  this  subject  in  the  present  century  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  determine  the  connexion  and  order  of 
Plato's  Dialogues.  The  theory  of  Schleiermacher,  who  imagined 
a  central  purpose  and  systematic  unity  pervading  this  body  of 
writings  from  the  beginning,  has  been  generally  abuadoned.  But 
the  problem  which  he  thus  suggested  has  never  been  relinquished. 
Even  A  St,  who  exclaimed  against  binding  the  freedom  of  Plato 
in  a  system,  arranged  the  Dialogues  in  three  periods,  and  in  our 
own  day  C.  F.  Hermann  has  endeavoured  to  exhibit  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  must  have  been  composed,  as  expressing 
successive  phases  of  Plato's  mind :  while  Dr.  Edward  Munk  has 
found  an  artistic  order,  regulated  by  the  age  at  which  Socrates  is 
represented  in  each  Dialogue,  and  Ueberweg  with  more  reason 
perceives  in  some,  which  he  accounts  to  be  later,  a  systematic 
intention,  not  apparent  in  others,  which  he  therefore  concludes  to 
have  been  written  earlier. 

Mr.  Grote  regards  this  problem  as  insoluble,  and  there  is  much 
acute  and  sound  criticism  in  his  remarks  on  each  of  the  proposed 
solutions.*  But  he  goes  farther,  and  distinctly  asserts  that  no 
unity  can  be  discovered  in  the  writings  of  Plato.     *  There  is  not  a . 

?;rsonal  Plato  for  us,  any  more  than  there  is  a  personal  Shakspeare.* 
lato,  in  Mr.  G rote's  view,  to  apply  to  him  the  language  of 
Greek  philosophy,  is  many,  and  not  one.  No  limit  can  be  set  to 
the  variety  either  of  his  style  and  method,  or  of  his  philosophical 
opinions.  This  variation  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  dramatic 
form  of  his  compositions,  partly  by  the  value  which  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  career  he  attached  to  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion, independently  of  results,  and  partly  also  by  the  changes 
which  an  imaginative  and  speculative  mind  at  a  period  of  tran« 
sition  in  philosophy  underwent  in  the  course  of  fifty  years.  And 
of  these  changes  Mr.  Grote  regards  as  the  most  certain  one  with 

♦  Vol.  i.  pp.  186-194. 

which 
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which  he  himself  has  little  sympathy,  or,  rather,  which  he  may 
be  said  to  deplore,  the  change  from  an  extremely  sceptical  to 
an  extremely  dogmatic  spirit,  from   the  career  of  Socrates   to 
that  of  Lycurgus,  from  the  tone  of  the  'Parmenides'  to  that  of 
die  ^  Laws.'     Such  observations  are  of  great  value,  because  they 
recall  the  true  principle  of  interpretation,  that  the  whole  of  any 
author's  writings  can  only  be  known   through  the  parts,  and 
that  the  study  of  each  part  should  not  be   influenced  by  pre- 
oonceptions  respecting  the  nature  of  the  whole.     If  the  know- 
ledge thus  obtained  is  fragmentary,  we  must  be  contented  with 
imperfect    results.       And    the    separate    appreciation    of    each 
Dialogue,  without  introducing  supplemental  meanings  from  the 
rest,  or  seeking  to    force   a   harmony,  is   a   necessary  step   in 
Platonic  criticism,  which,  in  spite  of  marked  tendencies  in  this 
direction,  has  been  seriously  retarded  by  the  form  of  inquiry  to 
which  the  scheme  of  Schleiermacher  had  given  rise. 

Further  study  will,  however,  probably  set  limits  to  the  variety 
which  seems  absolutely  boundless  to  Mr.  Grote,  and  may  perhaps 
discover  a  process  of  development  where  he  sees  only  change. 
When  he  says  that '  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  fmd  any  one  predicate 
tnily  applicable  to  all  of  Plato's  works,'  and  that  '  every  predi- 
cate is  probably  true  in  regard  to  some  of  them :  none  in  regard 
to  all'  (vol.  i.  p.  212),  he  does  not  exaggerate  his  own  impression, 
which  reappears  continually  throughout  these  volumes.  But  we 
diink  that  he  does  exaggerate  the  fact. 

It  is  partly  on  this  ground  (on  the  indefinite  variousness  of 
Plato's  mind)  that  our  author  bases  his  entire  disregard  of  in- 
ternal evidence  as  a  means  of  disproving  the  genuineness  of  any 
dialogue.  There  is,  however,  another  ground  for  this  procedure, 
which,  though  not  strictly  in  order,  may  be  briefly  considered  . 
here,  viz.,  the  strength  of  the  external  evidence  for  most  of  them. 
This  evidence  is  clearly  stated  in  thie  chapter  '  On  the  Platonic 
Guion  as  recognised  by  Thrasyllus.'  Plato  was  the  first  philo- 
sopher who  left  behind  him  an  organised  school,  under  the  pre- 
sidency, for  the  first  thirty-three  years,  of  intimate  friends  of  his 
own,  who  must  have  known  his  writings,  and  doubtless  treasured 
diem.  They  seem  to  have  had  a  better  fate  than  the  Aris- 
totelian MSS.,  which  Thcophrastus  is  said  to  have  bequeathed 
awaj  from  the  Lyceum.  They  would  be  '  preserved,  along 
with  the  treatises  or  dialogues  which  each  s%iccessive  Scholarch 
kimMdf  composed ;*  ^  horn  which,  however,  Mr.  Grote  assumes 
that  Uiey  woald  be  carefully  separated.  That  even  unfinished 
oompositions    were    kept    after    Plato's    death    appears    from 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  185.    The  italics  are  ours. 
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the    publication    of  such   fragments   as  the   '  Clitophon '  and 
*  Critias.*     Hence  the  preservation  of  these  MSS.  in  dieir  purity 
for  many  years,  at  least,  may  be  considered  certain,  unless  Plato's 
immediate   successors  played  him   false.      Further,    they  must 
have  reached  the  Library  at  Alexandria  without  harm,  or  Deme- 
trius Phalereus  was  to  blame.     Though  a  Peripatetic,  he  was  a 
friend   of  Xenocrates,    who   succeeded    Plato's  nephew,  Speu- 
sippus,  in   the  Academy;   and   he   was   probably   the  adviser 
an(l  auxiliary  of  Ptolemy  Soter  in  establishing  the  Alexandrian 
Library,  the  general  arrangement  of  which,  with  museum  and 
lecture-room,  Mr.  Grote  thinks   must   have  been   copied  from 
the  Academy.     The  works  of  Plato  were  probably  amongst  the 
first  included  in  the  collection  of  books,  ^ough  of  this  there  is 
no  record.     It  follows  that  they  must  have  been  obtained  from 
Athens,  through  most  advantageous  influence,  at  a  time  when 
the   Scholarch   could    still    probably   attest  their  genuineness. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  after   Plato's   death,    the 
librarian  Callimachus  (better  known  as  the  Alexandrian  poet), 
composed,  in  120  books,  ^Tables'  of  the  persons  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  every  branch  of  instruction.     These  must 
have  included  a  list  of  Plato's  writings.     But  '  the  earliest  event 
of  which  a  record  is  preserved  is  the  fact  stated  by  Diogenes, 
that  some  persons,  among  whom  is  the  grammarian  Aristophanes, 
distributed  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  in  trilogies,  placing  as  the  first 
trilogy — 1.  Republic,  Timaeus,  Kritias.     2.  Sophist<^  Politicus, 
Cratylus.     3.  Leges,  Minos,    Epinomis.     4.  Thea?tetus,    Euthy- 
phron,   Apology.      5.  Kriton,    Phaedon,    Epistolap.      The   other 
Dialogues  they  place    one  by  one  without   regular   grouping/ 
Aristophanes  was  the  last  librarian  of  the  Alexandrian  Library, 
and  his  appointment  dated  less  than  a  century  from  that  of  Zeno- 
dotus,  who  was  the  first.     This  brings  us  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  B.C.     About  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  Thrasyllus,  a  Rhetor,  who  was  at  one  time  the  travelling 
companion   of  the    Emperor   Augustus,    made    a   classification 
of  the    Dialogues   in    tetralogies,    which    Diogenes   reports   at 
full  length,  adding  the  names  of  ten  (of  which  five  remain  *), 
which  he  says  were  excluded  from  the  canon  of  Thrasyllus,  and 
had   been  declared   spurious  by  every  competent  judge.     And 
Mr.  Grote  thinks  that  in  rejecting  these,  and  authenticating  the 
rest,  Thrasyllus  and  others  were  guided  simply  by  the  authority 
of  the  Alexandrian  School. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  every  step  of  the  above  argument  there 
is  an  clement  of  conjecture;  and  Diogenes   cannot  always  be 

■  ♦  Eryxias,  Si-^yphus,  Demodocns,  Halcyon,  Axiochu8. 

trusted 
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trusted  even  to  quote  correctly.*  But  it  has  perhaps  been  suf- 
ficiently made  out  that  the  Platonic  writings  have  been  fortunately 
kept  beyond  the  reach  of  some  of  the  more  ordinary  sources  of 
forgery.  The  Scholarchs  of  the  old  Academy  can  hardly  have 
been  imposed  upon  while  they  retained  the  custody  of  Plato's 
MSS.  And  it  is  highly  improbable,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  the  Alexandrian  librarians  should  have  been  subject  to 
fraud.  But  those  who  dwell  on  the  internal  evidence  have 
seldom  disputed  the  antiquity,  or  the  Attic  purity,  or  even  the 
Socratic  colouring,  of  such  writings  as  the  *  Erastae'  or '  Theages.' 
Their  Platonic  authorship  only  is  in  question.  And  Mr.  Grote's 
ailment  still  leaves  room  for  doubting  whether  enough  is  known 
of  the  successors  of  Xenocrates  and  Speusippus,  or  even  of  them- 
selves, to  preclude  the  possibility  of  some  composition  of  the 
Scholarch,  or  of  a  distinguished  scholar,  or  of  some  other  ^  Socratic 
man,'  being  handed  down  to  posterity  amongst  those  of  the  master.t 
The  Greeks  do  not  generally  seem  to  have  had  very  strict  notions 
about  the  care  of  MSS.  Mr.  Grote's  theory  further  implies  an 
entire  faith  in  the  judgment  and  honesty,  not  only  of  the 
old  Academy,  but  of  all  the  chief  members  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  X 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  value  of  the  Thrasyllean 

*  In  the  present  instance  it  is  not  certain  that  he  has  quoted  Aristophanes.  All 
that  he  distinctly  says  is  that  Aristophanes  was  one  of  those  who  arranged  the 
dialogaes  in  trilogies,  and  that  those  who  adopted  this  arrangement,  distributed 
them  in  the  order  which  he  quotes.  He  may  have  taken  the  list  from  any  of  the 
sapporters  of  the  trilogy  as  a  basis  of  arrangement.  And  there  is  no  reason  for 
sapposiog  that  these  all  followed  Aristophanes  in  the  mode  of  applying  the 
nnndple  which  they  held  in  common  with  him.  This  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Karsteo  iu  his  recent  work  on  the  Epistles  of  Plato,  published  at  Utrecht  in  18'J4. 
We  cannot  forbear  from  applying  to  ourselves  the  words  in  which  this  continental 
critic  expresses  his  hesitation  in  differing  from  so  illustrious  a  scholar  as 
Mr.  Grote.  'Non  est  meum  pugnare  contra  viros  doctrins  aequd  ac  judicii 
lande  daros,  tales  preesertim,  quos  benevolos  potius  judices  quam  adversaries  mihi 
opto.'— p.  9. 

t  As  for  instance'the  '  £pinomis'  is  thou^t  by  some  (though  Mr.  Grote  questions 
the  aathority  for  this)  to  be  the  work  of  Philippus  the  Opuntian,  who  published 
the  *  Laws.* 

t  Mr.  Grote  has  given  some  strong  reasons  in  defence  of  the  '  Clitophon.*  Most 
scholars  will  agree  with  him  about  several  dialogues  which  have  been  questioned, 
such  as  the  *  Charmides,*  *  Sophistes,*  *  Politicus/  *  Parmenides,*  and  *  Leffes.'  But 
we  most  profess  ourselves  unconvinced  respecting  the  '  Hipparchus,  '  Minos,* 
'Theages,'  *  Eraste,'  and  *  Epinomis.'  Against  the  last  mentioned  writing  there  is 
the  gn^at  improbability  of  Plato's  having  composed  an  appendix  to  an  unfinished 
work.  When  M.  Bceckh  complains  that  the '  Hipparchus '  and '  Minos'  are  destitute 
of  the  *flcres  et  dtdciuimas  Veneres,*  which  Plato  is  accustomed  to  spread  through 
his  Dialogues,  Mr.  Grote  replies,  *  where  are  the  "  dulcissimsD  Veneres  "  in  the 
•  Parmenides,'  *  Sophistes,*  *  Politicus,*  *  Leges,'  *  Timseus,*  *  Kritias'  ?  I  find  none/ 
It  appears  to  us  that  in  the  last  mentioned  dialo^es,  not  to  speak  of  the  vast  dis> 
pari^  between  them  and  the  former  in  speculative  import,  there  is  much  of  the 
characteristic  beauty  of  Plato's  style. 

Vol.  119. — No.  237.  I  carvou. 
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canon,  Mr.  Grote,*  in  rejecting  other  theories,  seems  to  press 
his  own  theory  to  an  extreme,  when  he  says  that  the  *  AxiochuSy' 
*Erjxias,'  'Sisyphus,'  *Demodokos,'and  *  Halcyon' are  condemned 
by  external  evidence  only  ;  for  that  if  judged  by  the  standard  of 
intrinsic  merit,  they  are  at  least  worthy  of  the  author  of  the 
'  Leges.'  Even  when  his  low  estimate  of  the  last-named  work  is 
taken  into  the  account,  this  assertion  gives  a  curious  proof  of  the 
absoluteness  with  which  our  author  is  ready  to  carry  out  his  prin« 
ciple — that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  differences,  either  of  matter 
and  manner,  or  of  merit,  t  in  Plato.  This  flexile  rule  has  not 
commonly  been  applied  to  the  most  various  of  dramatic  writers. 
Would  Mr.  Grote  deny  that  there  are  passages  in  'Titus  Andro* 
nicus'  and  '  Henry  VI.'  which  may  be  judged  from  internal  evi- 
dence not  to  have  been  written  by  Shakespeare  ?  Or,  if  even 
the  strongest  internal  evidence,  especially  when  taken  against 
the  genuineness  of  a  writing,  is  an  uncertain  text,  can  it  be  said 
that  even  the  strongest  external  testimony  amounts  to  certainty  ? 
Must  it  not  be  acknowledged  that  the  external  evidence  is  really 
inseparable  from  the  internal,  and  that  the  value  of  either  is 
equally  a  matter  of  degree  ? 

We  are  compelled  for  want  of  space  to  waive  the  applica- 
tion of  this  remark  to  the  so-called  Epistles  of  Plato,^  and  to 
return  at  once  to  our  author's  theory,  or  rather  abnegation  of 
theory,  respecting  the  harmony  of  Plato's  writings,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  discovering  an  order  or  sequence  cither  in  the  expres- 
sion or  in  the  development  of  his  thoughts.  The  only  classiflca- 
tion  of  the  Dialogues  which  Mr.  Grote  admits,  is  that  made  by 
Thrasyllus,  who  divided  them  into  those  of  Search  or  Invention, 
and  of  Exposition.  And  the  fact  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  that 
the  Leges  was  the  work  of  Plato's  old  age— confirmed  by  the 
book  itself  containing  allusion  to  an  event  which  happened 
356  B.C. — is  allowed  to  warrant  the  inference  that  the  expository 
Dialogues  were,  as  might  be  expected,  on  the  whole  the  later. 
In  Mr.  Grote's  view  nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than  the 
spirit  and  method  of  the  more  typical  of  the  compositions  of 
either  class.  In  the  dialogues  of  Investigation  the  *  negative 
arm'  of  philosophy  has  free  play.  The  cross-questioning,  re- 
futing method  of  Socrates  is  continued  in  then\  and  is  enlivened 
with  a  great  exuberance  of  dramatic  power.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  simply  destructive,   and  in  many  places  contradict 

♦  Vol.  i.  p.  168. 

t  '  Who  can  determine  what  clianges  may  have  taken  place  in  Plato's  opbions 
or  points  of  view,  or  inUUectual  povoen  i  '*-•  Vol.  iii.  p.  463. 

X  See  for  the '  coonter-proposition '  to  Mr.  Grote's  view  of  this  question  the 
<  Commentatio  *  of  M.  Karsten,  published  at  Utrecht  in  1864. 

each 
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each   oilier.     The   utmost   freedom  of  inquiry   and   dehate  is 
assiuned   throughout  them.      But  when   he  wrote  the  positive 
or  constructive  Dialogues,  Plato  had  passed,  says  Mr,  Grote, 
from .  the  Opposition  to  the  Ministerial  benches.     He  is  now 
himself  in  the  throne  of  *  King  Nomos,'  *  and  enforces  conformity 
on  his  imaginary  citizens  with  an  amount  of  systematic  rigour 
not  equalled  in  any  Grecian  city.     He  forbids  the  exercise  of 
Dialectic  before  the  age  of  thirty — the  very  limit  which  the 
tyrant  Critias  prescribed  to  Socrates.f     He  is  led  by  mere  emo- 
tional impulse  to  make  assertions,  which   he    could  not  have 
defended  against  his  own  Elenchus.     He  occupies  the  position 
of  Meletus  and  Anytus,  and  upholds  one  of  the  many  varieties 
of  positive  law  and  custom,  each  of  which  claims  a  local  infalli- 
bility.     *  Plato  in  his  old  age  has  not  maintained  consistency 
with  his  youth,  as  Socrates  did,  but  has  passed  round  from  the 
negative   to   the   affirmative  pole   of  philosophy.'      He   is   an 
example  before  the  Christian  era  of  that  intolerance  (which  has 
such  a  '  deep  root  in  the  human  bosom ')  which  would  apply 
legal   penalties  against   individual  dissenters   and   competitors. 
Such  a  *  soul's  tragedy '  does  Mr.  Grote  find  in  the  intellectual 
career  of  Plato.     Further,  even  what  is  expository  is  seen  to  be 
by  no  means  consistent     Pleasure  is  at  one  time  identified  with^ 
at  another  time  opposed  to,  good :  the  relative  theory  of  know- 
ledge is  now  discredited,  and  now   upheld :  an  absolute  ideal 
standaid  appears  alternately  with  the  individual  judgment  as  the 
criterion  of  truth.     There  are  other  matters,  perhaps  of  less  im- 
portance, on  which  Plato  hardly  expresses  himself  twice  in  the 
tame  way. 

Such,  as  a  general  description,  is  the  kind  and  degree  of 
variety  which  Mr.  Grote  attributes  to  the  writings  of  Plato. 
We  now  proceed  to  examine  his  position  more  closely. 

First,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  distinction  which  he  has  sanc- 
timied  between  the  dialogues  of  Search  and  of  Exposition  ?  Some 
dialogues  are  admitted  to  belong  partially  to  eidier  class.  The 
Republic,  for  instance,  in  the  first  book,  is  a  dialogue  of  Search, 
in  the  remaining  books  chiefly  one  of  Exposition.  Again,  in 
one  sense,  all  are  dialogues  of  Search,  for  the  form  of  inquiry 
and  dialogue  is  retained  throughout,  even  where  the  sole  object 
is   to  propound  a  theory.      But  the  distinction  meant  is  that 

*  •  Nomos  (Law  and  Custom),  king  of  all  (to  borrow  the  phrase  which  Hero- 
dotns  cites  from  Pindar),  exercises  plenary  power,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal, 
o¥er  individual  minds.' — Vol.  i.  p.  251. 

t  In  the  '  Leges '  the  criticism  of  Home  Listitutions  is  confined  to  a  still  narrower 
circle  of  mature  intellects. 

I  2  between 
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between  the  negative  and  the  jwsitive,  the  destructive  and  the 
constructive  element  in  Plato.  Mr.  Grote  thinks  that  these 
elements  do  not  combine :  that  *  the  two  currents  of  his  specula- 
tion, the  affirmative  and  negative,  are  distinct  and  independent  of 
each  other  ;'♦  '  that  Plato's  affirmative  philosophy  is  not  fitted  on  to 
his  negative  philosophy,  but  grows  out  of  other  mental  impuIscS| 
distinct  and  apart' t  '  Socrates  and  Plato  had  each  of  them 
affirmative  doctrines  and  convictions,  though  not  both  the  same. 
But  the  affirmative  vein  with  both  of  them  runs  in  a  channel 
completely  distinct  from  the  negative.  The  affirmative  theory 
has  its  roots  aliunde^  and  is  neither  generated  nor  adapted  with 
a  view  to  reconcile  the  contradictions,  or  elucidate  the  obscuri- 
ties, which  the  negative  Elenchus  has  exposed.'  J 

Few  chapters  in  the  history  of  philosophy  have  been  more 
ably  written  than  Mr.  Grote's  account  of  the  nature  and  value 
of  this  negative  Elenchus,  which  he  justly  compares  with  the 
Baconian  exclusive  instances  and  the  elimination  of  successive 
hypotheses  in  modern  physical  science. §  •  Most  instructive  also 
is  his  account  of  the  application  of  this  process  by  an  original 
mind  to  the  ^  aggregate  of  beliefs  and  predispositions  to  believe, 
ethical,  religious,  sesthetical,  social,  respecting  what  is  true  or 
false,  probable  or  improbable,  just  or  unjust,  holy  or  unholy, 
honourable  or  base,  respectable  or  contemptible,  pure  or  impure, 
beautiful  or  ugly,  decent  or  indecent,  obligatory  to  do  or  obli- 
gatory to  avoid :'  ||  though  he  appears  to  value  the  antagonism 
to  such  beliefs  simply  for  its  own  sake,  as  a  progress,  not  *  tii 
meliiUy*  but  ^  in  aliud : '  a  mind  not  '  of  amendment  and  pro- 
ficience,'  but  merely  *  of  change  and  diflFerence.'  And  it  is  un- 
deniable that  ^  the  stimulating  and  suggesting  influence  exercised 
by  Plato — the  variety  of  new  roads  pointed  out  to  the  free 
inquiring  mind — are  in  themselves  sufficiently  valuable,  whatr 
ever  we  may  think  of  the  positive  results  in  which  he  himself 
acquiesced.'  If  But  when  it  is  added  that  there  is  no  connexion 
between  Plato's  negative  philosophy  and  his  positive,  that  in 
affirming  he  is  in  no  way  affected  by  his  own  previous  diffi- 
culties and  denials — to  this  proposition  we  are  not  equally  pre- 
pared to  assent  It  may  be  true  that  Plato  is  more  ingenious  in 
suggesting  logical  difficulties  than  in  solving  them.  And  it  is 
a  remarkable  fa^^t  that  objections  raised  by  him  in  one  dialogue 
are  silently  passed  by  in  others,  even  when  these  are  written 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  270.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  272.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  292. 

§  Sec  a  very  striking  passage  on  the  scientific  use  of  the  Elenchus  in  vol.  ii. 
p.  258. 

II  Vol.  i.  p.  240.  K  Vol.  i.  p.  277. 
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eipressly  in  continuation  ni  the  former,*  Nor  is  the  student 
always  justified  in  expecting  to  find  a  positive  result.  The 
*  thorn  bush  ^  is  not  to  be  called  a  *  rose.*  t 

But,  first,  the  negative  dialectic^  even  of  Socrates,  had  a  posi^ 
five  aim.  He  convinced  men  of  ignorance  to  awaken  in  them 
the  desire  of  knowledge,  and  not  of  knowledge  simply,  but  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  universal  in  morals.  This  he  sought  by 
self-questitming;  this  he  taught  men  to  seek  by  questioning 
them.  His  attitude  was  not  that  of  a  mere  sceptic^  but  of  a 
rational  inquiren  The  question,  what  is  true  or  good?  implies, 
when  asked  in  tiic  Socratic  spirit,  that  there  is  something  abso- 
lutely true  and  good  for  man,  and  that  the  attempt  to  find  this 
is  not  a  vaia  pursuit,  though  one  should  grow  old  in  the  endeavour. 
Belief  in  the  existence  of  such  an  object  is  bound  up  with  the 
dialectic  process  in  every  stage.  That  Plato  fully  sharetl  in  that 
belief  is  proved  by  the  eagerness  with  which  he  commends  inquiry^ 
'Our  object  at  setting  out,'  be  says  in  one  of  his  most  destructive 
dialogues^  *  was  not  to  discover  what  knowledge  is  not^  but 
what  knowledge  is.'  %  Further,  it  was  through  reflection  on 
the  Socratic  process  that  Plato's  leading  positive  conception^  the 
jdea!  theory,  and  his  favourite  notion  of  a  professional  expert  as 
the  authority  in  moral  as  in  other  science,  originated.  His  view 
of  logical  classification  and  division,  §  and  of  distinction  as  an 
esiential  mark  of  knowledge,  1|  also  his  striking  declaration  that 
oontrndictory  experiences   are  necessary  as  a  stimulus   for  the 

olution  of  tlioug]it,ir  are  based    immediately  on  tbe  negative 

ipect  of  the  Socratic  methoil.  And  the  same  origin  may  be 
ascribed  to  two  other  doctrines  which  may  be  regarded  as  posi* 
tive,  that  of  the  contradictor  in  ess  of  the  objects  of  sense  and 
opinion,*  •  and  that  of  the  rejection  of  hjpotheses,  tlirough 
which  the  dialectician  rises  towards  the  Form  of  Good,  ft 

The  words  of  Socrates  tf>  Thcaetetus  at  the  end  of  their  con* 
rersation  suggest  another  way  in  which  Plato's  affirmative  doc- 
trines are  connected  with  the  negative.  ^  If  you  should  here- 
after conceive,  you  will  be  filled  with  better  things  in  consequence 
of  having  been  examined  now/  The  purifying  influence  of  tbe 
Elenchus  remains  when  the  particular  arguments  are  no  longer 

•  For  instance,  thedoctrmeof  Ideas  \%  repeated  In  tin? '  Republic  "  and  *  TittiBeiii/ 
vUlumt  allusion  to  the  diJEcnlties  urgffd  Id  the  '  Parroeuides/  Those  raised  iu  the 
TlieiHeltt»  about  false  opinioD  are  scarcely  referred  to  in  the  *  Sophistes,'  where 
the  lame  ^^uesnoij  recui^  and  are  iguorud  lu  the  '  PhiJthus.* 

t  The  Greek  proverb,  Z^tw*-  fypi^crftr  oit  p^^Qv  oAAa  $6x01^^  is  applied  by 
Mr.  Grote  to  the  *  Par  men  ides.' 

X  ^TheaettftQs;  187  ci.  %  »Sophi»te6/  *PoUticus,' '  PhEcdrus/  *PMlebaf/ 

L'Th^iEtett»5/  tub  &i.  'i  "  Jtep/  viL  p,  5iS» 

'  Rep/  V ,  p.  429.  1 1  '  B^P*'  tI  p.  51 U 
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present  to  the  mind.*  There  is  a  silent  inward  dialectic,  or  meta^ 
physical  process,  a  deeper  movement  of  the  intelligence,  of  which 
these  were  but  the  indications,  or  the  instruments.  Mf.  Grote 
himself  suggests  the  thing  we  mean  when  he  somewhere  speaks  of 
Plato  as  having  *  passed  into  other  points  of  view.'  These  different 
or  even  opposite  stand-points  are  not  wholly  isolated  from  each 
other.  Like  young  Socrates  in  the  hands  of  the  Eleatic  Veteran, 
or  Charmides  the  Fair  under  the  more  encouraging  treatment  of 
Socrates  in  his  prime,t  Plato  suggests  a  new  hjrpothesis  directly 
calculated  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  the  old.  Take,  for  example^ 
the  relation,  not  unobserved  by  Mr.  Grote,  between  the  *  Parmen- 
ides,'  '  Philebus,'  and  'Sophistes.'  In  the  first  of  these,  some  very 
formidable  objections  are  raised  against  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas — the  theory  of  an  intelligible 
world,  comprising  an  indefinite  number  of  distinct  unchangeable 
forms,  in  partial  relation  to,  and  communication  with,  another 
world  of  sensible  objects,  each  of  which  participates  in  one  or 
more  of  these  forms.  These  objections  are  enforced,  with  an 
acuteness  'to  which  nothing  is  superior  in  all  the  Platonic 
writings'  (ii.  p.  275).  They  are  not  to  be  classed  with  the 
difficulties  which  Socrates  puts  before  the  boy  Lysis,  or  Char- 
mides, or  Alcibiades.  Plato  is  evidently  deeply  impressed  with 
their  importance.  They  are  nowhere  answered.  But  they  are 
again  briefly  adverted  to  in  the  '  Philebus '  (p.  15  b.).  And  in  the 
'  Sophistes '  we  find  a  conception  of  the  ideas  in  which  Plato's 
theory  of  knowledge  is  so  considerably  modified,  that  some 
critics  have  been  led  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  dialogue.^ 
That  the  argument  by  which  this  alteration  is  there  justified  had 
a  lasting  effect  on  Plato,  there  is  evidence  in  the  'Timaeus,' 
where  the  Demiurgus  is  seen  binding  together  with  difficulty 
the  forms  of  Sameness  and  Difference,  a  feat  in  O)smogony 
answering  to  that  which  in  the  '  Sophistes '  had  been  effected  in 
thought. 

But  not  only  has  Plato's  negative  procedure  a  positive  aim,  not 
only  are  his  positive  opinions  based  on  negative  arguments  and 
otherwise  affected  by  them;  his  negative  results  are  due  to 
the  influence  of  positive  ideas.  The  same  may  be  observed 
of  most  of  the  negative  results  of  Inquiry.  If  the  disen- 
gagement from  authority  of  a  few  exceptional  minds,  who  claim 

*  See  the  general  allasions  to  previous  difficulties  in  *  ThesDtetus,'  187  c,  and  in 
*  Sophistes/  239  6. 

t  See  Plat.  *  Charm.,' p.  160  a. 

X  Vol.  ii.  p.  281.  'Plato  admits  this  essential  relativity  not  merelv  here,  bnt 
also  in  the  Sophistes :  in  which  latter  dialogue  he  denies  the  Forms  or  Ideas  to  be 
absolute  existences  ou  the  special  ground  that  they  are  known.' 

aright 
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a  right  to  inyestigate  and  judge  for  themselves,  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  existence  for  philosophy,  the  intellectual  force  that 
is  in  such  persons  is  chiefly  declared  through  the  growth  of 
positive  ideas  which  their  individual  reason  brings  into  conflict 
with  common  opinion.  Could  Bacon  have  destroyed  Scholasticism 
without  his  idea  of  the  subtil ty  of  Nature  ?  Could  Astronomy 
have  been  revolutionised  without  the  growing  belief  in  the 
universality  of  physical  causes,  (or  may  we  add  ?)  Psychology 
without  the  Law  of  Association?  Or  how  is  it  that  beliefs, 
once  miiversal,  such  as  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  have  been  dis- 
placed from  the  general  consciousness  of  civilised  Europe,  except 
through  the  diffusion  of  positive  conceptions,  such  as  that  of  the 
operation  of  natural  laws,  with  which  the  former  were  felt  to 
be  inconsistent.  People  do  not  simply  ask,  what  is  the  evidence 
for  and  against  a  certain  thing,  but  are  led  by  the  increasing 
force  of  a  conviction  to  reject  all  which  will  not  cohere  with 
this  in  reasoning.  When  something  is  disproved,  this  really 
means  that  something  else  is  proved. 

To  return  to  Plato.  His  positive  beliefs  are  certainly  some- 
times prior  to  his  arguments,  although  in  no  case  are  they 
without  a  root  in  previous  efforts  of  his  mind.  But  the  negative 
results  are  often  dependent  on  the  affirmative,  and  his  own  con- 
victions come  into  prominence  through  the  refutation  of  the 
notions  to  which  they  are  opposed.*  This  order  may  not  be 
consistent  with  a  perfect  method.  Plato  frequently  complains  of 
not  attaining  to  dialectic  purity  (TrdXac  iafiev  avaifkeoD  rov  fiij 
KoOapm  SuiKeyeaOac,  *  Theaet.'  196  e,).  But  neither  is  it  the 
order  of  a  philosophy,  whose  parts  have  no  coherence  or  correla- 
tion of  growth.  Something  of  this  may  be  perceived  even  in  the 
simpler  dialogues,!  where  the  Socratic  ideal  of  knowledge,  as  that 
which  is  self-consistent  and  irrefragable,  and  of  virtue  as  the 
direct  outcome  of  true  knowledge,  is  continually  present,  and  is 
the  motive  which  determines  every  step.  So  in  the  later  and 
more  systematic  dialogues,  such  postulates  as  the  priority  of  mind 
to  matter  (*  Legg.'  889),  and  the  goodness  of  the  Divine  Being 
('  Rep.'  380,  *  Theaet.'  176),  which  are  made  the  basis  of  negative 
arguments,  receive  support,  although  not  demonstrated,  from  the 
experience  of  the  life-long  endeavour,  clearly  traceable  to  the 
impulse  given  by  Socrates,  to  grasp  and  determine  what  is 
absolutely  true  and  good. 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  416.  *  The  Socratic  notion  of  good,  as  what  every  one  loves— mi, 
u  what  every  one  hates — also  of  evil-doing,  as  performed  by  every  evil-doer  only 
through  ignorance  or  mistake — is  brought  out  and  applied  to  test  the  ethical 
phraseology  of  a  common-place  respondent.' 

t  Such  as  the  '  Laches.' 
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Mr.  Grote,  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  applies  the  predicate 
^anticipating,'  to  the  process  exhibited  in  the  dialogues  of 
Se&/ch.  He  has  also  spoken  of  the  ^  new  roads  pointed  out '  bj 
Plato.  This  ■  mental  initiative '  is  an  affirmative  element  of 
which  he  has  elsewhere  failed  to  take  account.  In  spite  of  the 
profession  of  ignorance  (quite  genuine  with  reference  to  the 
standard  of  absolute  knowledge),  it  must  have  been  obvious  to 
the  by-standcrs  that  Socrates  knew  more  than  his  respondent  of 
the  subject  of  their  talk.  'He  did  with  men,'  says  Xenophoo, 
'whatever  he  chose.'  He  certainly  often  led  them  (sometimes  by 
a  questionable  road)  towards  a  provisional  conclusion,  which  he 
had  already   before  his  own  mind.     If  the  mode  of  putting  a 

Suestion  is  the  '  half  of  science,'*  the  questions  of  Socrates  were 
le  seeds]of  positive  knowledge.  To  throw  doubt  on  this  because 
of  the  attitude  assumed  in  the  'Apology,'  is  to  repeat  the  '  Eristic  * 
question  of  Meno  :  '  How  will  you  investigate  that  which  you  do 
not  know?'  t  The  irony  with  which  the  forward  impulse  is  con- 
cealed has  a  real  import,  as  exemplifying  the  true  method  of 
communicating  thought,  by  eliciting  thought;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  negative  aspect  of  the  question  at  issue  was  all  in 
all  with  Plato.  Mr.  G rote's  observation  on  some  of  the  later 
dialogues,  that  in  them  the  conversation  is  a  *  didactic  lecture  put 
into  interrogatory  form,  and  broken  into  fragments  small  enough 
for  the  listeners  to  swallow  at  once,'  might  be  applied  with  some 
degree  of  truth  to  all  the  dialogues. 

Lastly,  positive  tendencies  may  be  found  in  writings  which 
have  no  clear  positive  result.  Thus  Mr.  Grote  concludes  his 
remarks  on  the  '  Lysis  '  with  the  observation  that  although  no 
positive  conclusion  can  be  found  there,  '  what  is  kept  before  the 
reader's  mind  more  than  anything  else,  though  not  embodied  in 
any  distinct  formula,  is  the  good  and  beautiful  considered  as 
objects  of  love  or  attachment.'  He  also  notices  that  the  hypo- 
thesis which  Socrates  there  announces  as  his  own  Conjecture,  but 
dismisses  for  want  of  proof,  J  is  developed  into  a  positive  theory  in 
the  *  Symposium.'  This  might  be  cited  to  show  that  Plato  some- 
times neglects  in  a  constructive  passage  objections  which  in  the 
person  of  Socrates  he  has  elsewhere  enforced ;  but  it  is  also  an 
instance  of  connection  of  thought.  The  '  Protagoras,'  again,  has 
no  positive  result,  yet  however  real  may  be  the  perplexity  which 
Socrates  expresses  at  the  close,  it  is  not  mere  fancy  to  perceive 
in  him  a  tendency  towards  the  hypothetical  conclusion  at  which 


*  *  Prudens  quo^stio  dimidium  sciential  est.*  t  Plato  *  Meno,'  p.  80. 

X  *  That  the  subject  of  friendly  or  loving  feeling  is  that  which  is  neither  good 
nor  evil ;  the  object  of  the  feeling,  good  ;  and  the  cause  of  the  feeling,  the  super- 
ficial presence  of  evil,  which  the  subject  desires  to  see  removed.' — Vol.  i.  p.  520. 

he 
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he  arriyes  in  the  ^  M eno.'*  If  virtue  is  one,  it  must  be  teachable. 
That  virtue  which  Protagoras  professes  to  teach  is  not  one,  and 
cannot  be  taught,  but  as  he  himself  says,  is  caught  by  a  kind  of 
infection  or  inspiration  of  the  popular  sentiment  respecting  right 
and  wrong.  But  were  there  a  virtuous  man  who  could  teach  the 
one  virtue,  he  would  be  the  substance  of  which  the  rest,  such 
as  Protagoras  and  Pericles,  are  shadows.  Once  more,  each 
hypothesis  put  forth  in  the  '  Thesetetus '  is  set  aside.  Yet  there 
is  a  sort  of  earnestness  in  the  tone  with  which  the  doctrine  is 
advanced,  that  there  are  objects  which  the  mind  contemplates  by 
and  for  herself,t  and  that  Being  is  the  principal  of  these.  And 
though  the  attempt  to  define  knowledge  fails,  there  is  a  real  pro- 
gress towards  a  psychological  theory  of  sensation  and  thought. 

It  is  of  some  importance  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  Plato 
derived  from  Socrates  should  be  distinguished  from  the  spirit  of 
negation.  He  himself,  at  least  in  his  maturity,  seems  to  have 
felt  this  to  be  the  mark  of  difference  between  his  own  life-work 
and  much  of  what  was  called  philosophy  in  his  day.  Mr.  Grote, 
who  never  abrogates  the  judicial  function  except  to  defend 
injured  reputations,  has  undertaken  the  cause  of  the  Megarian 
or  Eristic  philosophers,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  so-called 
Sophists,  for  whom  he  still  pleads  with  chivalrous  persistency. 
Much  of  what  he  urges  in  favour  of  Eubulides  and  his  successors 
is  undeniable.  That  they  made  essential  contributions  to  the 
science  of  formal  logic,  as  Protagoras  did  to  the  science  of 
grammar— especially  to  the  theory  of  fallacious  reasoning,  which 
they  do  not  seem,  however,  to  have  viewed  as  fallacious — is 
ondoubtedly  true,  and  such  help  may  have  been  indispensable, 
however  mistrustful  we  may  be  of  a  philosophy  whose  chief 
foundation  is  on  the  formal  side  of  thought.  Nor  can  it  be 
disputed  that  the  term  Eristic  was  more  applicable  in  a  certain 
sense  to  Socrates  than  to  Protagoras  or  Prodicus.  But  while 
vindicating  Plato's  contemporaries  from  Plato's  commentators, 
it  was  our  author's  business  to  explain  what  Plato  himself 
has  said ;  and  Plato  makes  frequent  and  marked  distinction 
between  philosophy  and  controversy,  between  dialectic  and 
oppositions  of  words,  between  the  love  of  truth  and  the  love  of 
victory  in   argument^     We  know  too  little  of  Euclides  and 

his 

*  See  the  *  Quarterly  Review  *  for  October,  1862.  pp.  322-325. 

t  This  detracts  something  from  the  force  of  Mr.  Grote's  observation:  *nor  is 
IBJ  suggestion  offered,  showing  in  what  quarter  we  are  to  look/ — Vol.  ii.  p.  387. 

X  If  we  could  believe  the  story  that  Diodoms  of  Megara  hanged  himself 
because  he  coold  not  solve  a  problem  proposed  by  St.lpon  in  the  presence  of 
Ptolesy  Soter,  it  would  be  incontefitably  proved  (as  Mr.  Grote  remarks,  vol.  iii. 
p.  SOS)  that  he  was  a  person  seriously  anxious  to  solve  logical  difficulties,  as  well 
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his  friends  to  say  with  confidence  whether  such  hints  are 
directed  against  diem  or  not,  or  in  how  far  they  may  have 
deserved  them.  It  seems  more  probable  that  some  less  dis- 
tinguished persons  are  sometimes  meant,  or  rather  that  Plato 
is  alluding  to  a  common  habit,  against  which  he  desired  to  warn 
his  disciples.  It  is  in  any  case  natural  that  the  dialectic  of 
Socrates  should  have  had  a  spurious  as  well  as  a  real  develop- 
ment ;  that  the  extraordinary  mental  activity  of  *  young  Athens  * 
should  have  sometimes  taken  an  unprofitable  turn.  But  the 
question  for  the  Platonic  interpreter  is,  what  did  Plato  mean  by 
this  antithesis  on  which  he  lays  such  emphatic  stress  ?  To  this 
question  Mr.  Grote  has  not  provided  an  answer.  He  had  a  good 
opportunity  for  doing  so  in  reviewing  the  *Sophistes,'  where 
negation  is  shown  to  be  the  Sophist's  element ;  and  he  is  repre- 
sented as  claiming  for  himself  the  privilege  of  using  the  purifying 
Elenchus,  whereby  he  can  confute  and  teach  others  to  confute  on 
every  subject.  It  is  clear  that  Plato  intends  to  separate  his  own 
method  (probably  also  that  of  Socrates)  from  that  here  indi- 
cated, but  has  intentionally  and  ironically  made  the  exact  line 
of  demarcation  obscure.  Instead  of  clearing  this  obscurity,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Grote  only  makes  the  characteristic  remark:  *Here 
Plato  draws  a  portrait  not  only  strikingly  resembling  Socrates, 
but  resembling  no  one  else.'*  ^Socrates  is  a  Sophist  of  the  most 
genuine  and  noble  stamp :  others  are  Sophists,  but  of  a  more 
degenerate  variety.     Plato  admits  the  analogy. with  reluctance' 

as  to  propose  them.  Bat  would  it  be  equally  proved  that  he  was  a  sincere  lover 
of  truth  ? 

*  He  adds  that  the  further  definition  of  the  Sophist  as  a  false  pretender  to 
universal  knowledge  applies  to  no  one  better  than  to  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The 
continuation  of  the  plea  for  the  Sophists  in  these  volumes  gives  a  polemical  tone 
to  the  interpretation  and  criticism  of  Plato,  which  interferes  with  the  harmony 
and  truth  of  the  efiPect.  The  argumenium  ad  Iwminem  is  repeated  almost  to 
weariness.  Plato  is  now  represented  as  occupying  the  position  of  Meletus  and 
Anytus,  now  as  agreeing  with  the  tyrant  Critias  in  checking  dialectic,  now  as 
relapsing  into  the  Protagorean  point  of  view,  and  again  as  adopting  a  line  of 
argument  more  crooked  than  that  of  the  rhetoricians  whom  he  attacks.  *  The 
critics  do  not  like  to  see  Socrates  employing  sophistry  acainst  the  Sophists ;  that 
is,  as  they  think,  casting  out  devils  by  the  help  of  "Beelzebub.*  The  problems 
of  Zcuo  are  said  to  have  been  as  acute  and  more  intelligible  than  the  long 
antinomies  at  the  close  of  the  *  Parmenides/  *  which  occupy  as  much  space,  and 
contain  nearly  as  much  sophistry,  as  the  speeches  assigned  to  the  two  Sophists 
in  the  "  Euthydemus."  *  But  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  is  to  represent  Plato,  on  the 
authority  of  the  thirteenth  Epistle  (!),  as  receiving  presents  of  money  from  rich 
pupils,  although  not  teaching  for  pay. —  Vol.  i.  p.  125,  compare  vol.  i.  p.  220,  and 
vol.  iii.  p.  568,  where  the  same  imputation  is  implied :  '  Xenophon  being  able  to 
prosecute  letters  and  philosophy  in  an  independent  way,  did  not,  like  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  open  a  school.'  We  have  already  recorded  our  sense  of  the  value  as 
well  as  of  the  originality  of  Mr.  Grote's  account  of  the  teachers  of  the  age  of 
Socrates  in  their  historical  aspect;  but  we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  the  sympathy 
M'liicli  he  appears  to  feel  for  their  philosophical  opinions. — *  Quarterly  Keview ' 
for  October,  1862,  p.  319. 

Twho 
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[who  compelled  him  ?]  *  and  seeks  to  attenuate  it'  *  Upon  this 
definition  Socrates  is  more  truly  a  Sophist  than  either  Protagoras 
or  Prodicus,  neither  of  whom,  so  far  as  we  know,  made  it  their 
business  to  drive  the  respondent  to  contradictions/  It  has  not 
occurred  to  Mr.  Grote  that  Plato  may  have  meant  to  represent 
the  Sophist  as  a  caricature  both  of  himself  and  Socrates.  There 
is  a  similar  defect  in  Mr.  Grote's  comparison  of  Socrates  and 
Zeno.  He  observes  the  resemblance  between  them  as  having 
been  the  first  to  use  negative  dialectic,  but  has  not  sufficiently 
pointed  out  the  difference,  in  that  the  one  assailed  phenomena  in 
order  to  establish,  the  other  in  order  to  search  for,  the  idea  of 
Absolute  Being;  and  the  latter  had  consequently  a  germ  of 
progress  not  inherent  in  the  former.  Zeno,  who  fought  to  defend 
a  thesis  (like  a  mediaeval  schoolman),  Socrates,  who  fought  his 
way  through  distinctions  towards  the  universal,  and  the  Sceptic, 
whose  hand  was  against  every  thesis,  who  despaired  of  all  search, 
and  with  whom  knowledge  was  merely  an  instrument  of  attack 
or  defence,  are  classed  together  indiscriminately  as  'negative 
dialecticians.' 

To  those  ancient  critics  who  regarded  Plato  as  a  sceptical 
philosopher,  Mr.  Grote  replies  that '  Plato  is  sceptical  in  some 
dialogues,  dogmatical  in  others.*  But  neither  term  is  ever  ex- 
clusively applicable  to  his  writings.  The  '  Parmenides '  is  intended 
to  teach  something,  and  the  conviction  of  the  absolute  certainty 
of  a  speculative  proposition  is  hardly  to  be  found  even  in  the 
*  Timaras '  or  *  Laws.'  The  *  Republic '  is  a  dialogue  of  inven- 
tion, and  the  '  Phsedrus '  one  of  exposition.  There  is  a  change 
perceptible,  but  one  more  gradual  and  less  complete  than  is 
implied  in  Mr.  Grote's  formula.  The  edge  of  dialectic  appears 
to  be  blunted  with  use ;  but  to  the  last  new  paths  are  opened  and 
previous  theories  are  modified,  although  more  slowly  than  before. 
In  the  latest  writings  less  confidence  is  still  shown  in  assertion 
than  in  denial. 

Mr.  Grote's  view  of  Plato  the  dogmatist,  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  against  that  of  Plato  the  sceptic.  But  the  outlines  of 
both  pictures  will  bear  to  be  considerably  softened,  and  their 
colours  would  be  nearer  to  the  truth,  if  they  could  be  somewhat 
harmonised.  Plato,  he  thinks,  was  unlike  Socrates,  who,  when 
seventy  years  old,  would  not  desist  from  questioning  himself  and 
all  men,  and  who,  as  he  appears  in  the  *  Phaedo,'  *  never  more 
emphatically  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  debate — the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  the  force  of  individual  reason  by  constant  argu- 
mentative exercise — and  the  right  of  independent  judgment  for 
hearer  as  well  as  speaker ' — never  delighted  more  in  intellectual 

discussion, 
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discussion,  or  was  more  fertile  in  dialectic  invention,  than  in  his 
last  hours.  The  wheel  of  Plato's  variableness  *  comes  full  circle/ 
and  passes  from  unlimited  freedom  to  the  absolute  repression  of 
inquiry. 

There  is  certainly  a  striking  difference  between  the  liberty 
claimed  in  the  *  Apology '  and  the  restrictions  advised  in   the 

*  Republic/  or  those  enforced  by  heavy  penalties  in  the  *  Laws.' 
And  Democratic  Athens  was  probably  more  favourable  to  the 
career  of  a  dissenter  like  Socrates,  than  either  Plato's  Utopia,  or  his 
Magnetic  colony  would  have  been.  There  are  many  of  Mr.  Grote's 
observations  on  these  subjects  in  which  we  heartily  concur.  But, 
first,  the  exercise  of  free  inquiry  in  Socrates  himself  is  known  to 
have  co-existed  with  the  deepest  respect  for  the  institutions  of  his 
country,  and  especially  for  her  religious  institutions.  He  obeyed 
the  laws  while  he  cross-questioned  them  ('  Crito,'  '  Phaedo ').  Se- 
condly, in  propounding  their  imaginary  Law  of  Uniformity, 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  as  Mr.  Grote  has  observed,  were  practically 
carrying  dissent  to  the  extremest  limit.  Thirdly,  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  ancient  conception  of  law,  which  Plato 
and  the  Athenian  democracy  had  in  common.  At  a  time  when 
Ethics  were  not  yet  disengaged  from  Politics,  the  most  natural 
form  of  the  inquiry,  what  is  right?  or  what  is  best?  was  this, 
what  ought  to  be  the  Law?  Hence  the  well-known  dictum^ 
'  whatever  the  Law  does  not  enjoin  it  forbids.'  Abstracting  from 
this  difference  between  the  conditions  of  thought  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  we  see  behind  the  question,  what  is  to  be  enacted  ? 
this  further  question,  which  to  Plato  must  have  been  the  primary 
one,  'What  is  for  the  best?'      And  Plato,  when  he  wrote  the 

*  Republic,'  thought  it  best  that  Dialectic  should  be  forbidden 
to  all  except  a  few  natures,  chosen  and  sifted  by  laborious  training, 
and  that  these  few,  when  they  had  been  trained,  should  practise 
this  highest  study  with  unremitting  and  laborious  endeavour. 
This  is  certainly  a  different  view  from  that  of  Socrates ;  but  it  is 
not  clear  that  Plato  ever  professed  the  contrary  principle,  and 
the  opinion  here  expressed  was  foundeil  in  experience.  He  had 
observed  the  fact,  which  Mr.  Grote  also  has  noticed,  that  the 
power  of  investigating  and  judging  independently  on  abstract 
questions  is  limited  to  a  very  few  persons,  and  that  those  who 
think  to  make  every  '  cobbler '  understand  their  theories  are  either 
shallow  men,  or  are  sure  to  be  misunderstood  ('Theaet.,'  180  rf.). 
He  had  observed  also  that  philosophical  discussion,  in  the  hands 
of  the  incapable  or  the  half-educated,  is  certain  to  degenerate 
into  logomachy.  Hence  he  thought  it  desirable  that  these  sub- 
jects should  only  be  examined  by  minds  fully  prepared  as  well  as 

naturally 
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The  inference,  *  Therefore  inciuiry, 

■^  La 


oatBfmllf  able  to  handle  them. 

instead  of  being  sown  broad-castj  ou^bt  to  be  regulated  by  l^aw, 
tbaugb  it  is  one  which  modern  feeling'  and  experience  condemn, 
was  U>  an  ancient  thinker  almost  inevitable.  Had  Plato  reasoned 
olherwise,  he  might  have  merited  admiration  ;  but  it  is  unfair  to 
expect  him  to  overstep  the  conditions  of  bis  age»  Nor  should  It 
be  forgf>tten,  in  reviewing  the  'Leges,'  that  their  author  only 
professes  to  give  what  is  second^bestj  still  referring  bis  readers 
to  the  *  Republic'  for  the  image  of  a  perfect  state.  He  has  else- 
Tfhcre  (*Polit.,'  288)  compared  Law  in  general  to  an  obstinate 
imperious  man,  who  exacts  tlie  performance  of  his  behests  to  the 
very  letter,  and  will  not  adajit  his  requirements  to  any  alteration 
of  circa  ni  Stan  res.  But  in  the  absence  of  a  liviJig  principle  acting 
ibKiugb  a  perfect  will^  Plato  saw  no  other  means  of  governing 
mankind.  E^en  without  any  radical  change  in  his  individual 
ioitiments,  be  may  be  supposed  to  bare  felt,  when  be  came  to 
legislate,  political  necessities  of  wbich  be  bad  not  been  ctmscloua 
vbeti  cii^^ai^-ed  in  abstract  speculation.  And  this  is  not  to  be 
described  as  the  renouncement  of  a  principle  of  toleration  which 
be  bad  once  held.  Whether  he  would  have  legislated  in  all 
i>»pects  for  an  Ionic  as  be  has  done  for  bis  Cretan  settlement, 
may  admit  of  doubt  It  is  certain  that  be  retained  for  himself 
foil  liberty  of  prophesying  ;  though  if  he  ever  wished  that  *  all  the 
people  ibould  be  philosophers/  those  days  of  youthful  illusion 
li^  passed  away.  And  be  was  to  the  last  open  tu  changes  of 
Opioiott  even  in  theology,  if^  as  Mr,  Grote  assures  us,  on  the 
irity  of  Tbeopbriistas,  be  repented  afterwards  of  having  made 
loll  a  god  as  Earth  the  centre  of  the  visible  universe*     The 

Itirnian  stranger,  thougb  speaking  witb  authority,  as  one  who 
ts  oemrer  to  tbe  truth  than  when  bis  starch  began,  yet,  like 
Socivtes  in  tbe  '  Ph?pdo/  continual !y  invites  from  bis  companions 
t^  expression  of  dissent.  He  dwells  on  tbe  impossibility  of 
withbolding  what  be  believes  to  be  important  and  true,  however 
eonlTmfy  to  received  opinions  (vol,  vii.,  821  h.) :  and  remarks  that 
cmy  law-giver  must  lay  his  account  with  making  many  omissions 
{toL  vi,,  769)  :  and  the  method  of  his  exposition,  though  *  rhetori* 
CjJ'  (or  sometimes  rather  pm/^Aefic),  bears  frequent  traces  of  earlier 
dialectical  struggles  (pp.  630,  658,  700,  751,  806  e,  1101  h.). 
Tbe  fart  that  Phih/s  latest  WTitings  are  the  most  religious  (thougb 
the  religious  fetUng  may  be  sometimes  marred  with  Pythagorean 
faoctes)  has  a  significance  not  lightly  to  be  put  aside. 

Mr.  Grote  does  not  love  the  *  Leges/  His  political  sympathies 
ire  repelled  by  the  coercion  of  belief^  and  his  intellectual  require- 
Detitt  disappointed  by  tbe  preponderance  oi  assertion  over  proof* 
He  gives  vent   to  an  antipathy  amounting  almost  to  bosiiUty 
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against  this  labour  of  Plato's  evening  hour.*  *  Senility/  'pas- 
sionate asperity,'  '  arrogant  condescension/  *'  ethical  sermons  and 
religious  fulminations  proclaimed  by  a  dictatorial  authority/  are 
a  sample  of  the  phrases  in  which  this  dislike  is  expressed.!  This 
kind  of  criticism  is  not  usual  with  Mr.  Grote,  and  was  by  no 
means  called  for.  Without  detriment  to  his  zeal  for  toleratioii 
and  freedom  of  inquiry,  he  might,  as  we  venture  to  think,  have 
made  less  of  the  vehement  appeals  and  compulsory  enforcements 
of  the  law-giver,  viewing  them  as  part  of  the  accidental  frame- 
work of  an  ancient^imaginative  writing,  and  have  fixed  his  attention 
on  the  grave  wisdom,  the  enlarged  experience,  the  deep  reflections 
on  life,  of  which  the  treatise  is  full,  and  which  in  great  measure 
compensate  for  the  decline  of  dialectical  and  speculative  power. 
Some  passages  have  a  kind  of  impressiveness  which  is  hardly 
to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Greek.  And  the  importance  which  is 
attached  to  the  moral  aspect  of  religion  deserves  to  be  set  against 
the  mystical  tendency.  Plato's  ^heresy'  that  the  Gods  are  not 
such  as  to  be  persuaded  by  prayer  and  sacrifices  to  overlook  m^X 
though  inconsistent  with  some  poetical  allusions,  and,  very  pos* 
sibly,  with  sayings  of  the  real  Socrates,  is  in  full  harmony  with 
the  complaint  in  die  '  Republic '  that  the  popular  theology  taught 
men  to  bring  sacrifices  from  the  profits  of  wrong-doing  (oSun^ 
reov  ical  dvreov  airo  t&v  aJBifcrffmrcop^  '  Rep.'  vol.  ii.,  365,  c).  The 
doctrine  of  the  priority  of  Mind,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
already  made,  is  surely  a  step  of  progress  in  Natural  Theology.f 
If  in  some  respects  Plato  has  fallen  back  within  the  circle  of 
Hellenic  association,  his  utter  condemnation  of  Hellenic  vices  is 
the  more  noteworthy.  Mr.  Grote  rightly  endeavours  to  see  Plato's 
opinions  as  they  would  appear  to  his  contemporaries.  But  they 
have  also  a  universal  import,  which  he  has  overlooked.  || 

*  'Hfius  Viy  8u<r/uouf  rod  filov, — *  Legg*'  770  a, 

t  P*  311,  'Homilies  and  comminations,  sometimes  of  extreme  prolisdtf  and 
vehemence;'  330,  *  Oracular  and  ethical  character;'  365,  'Plato  baits  &r  iht 
oligarchical  sentiment;'  381, '  Plato  proclaims  how  highly  he  is  delighted  with  his 
own  string  of  homilies;'  409-415,  (heading)  'Intolerance  of  Plato;*  601, 'the 
peedagogic  rod  and  the  censorial  muzzle.'  Mr.  Grote's  depreciation  of  the  '  Laws ' 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  comparison  which  is  certainly  not  derogatory  to  his  fiime. 
The  archegus  of  Homeric  criticism  in  Germany,  F.  A.  Wolf,  speaks  of  the  last 
six  books  of  the  *  Iliad '  as  decidedly  inferior  to  the  rest,  and  about  the  level  of 
the  Homeric  Hymns,  thus  mercilessly  obelizing  such  passages  as  '  The  death  of 
Hector,'  and  *  The  interview  of  Priam  with  Achilles.'  In  like  manner  Mr.  Grote 
is  ready  to  include  in  his  sweeping  verdict  of  senility  and  arrogance,  numberleM 
passages  in  which  the  author's  sad  but  calm  realizadon  of  the  '  tragedy  and  comedy 
of  human  life'  find  apt  expression.— See  especially  pp.  731,  766, 803, 817,875, 888. 

X  '  For  many  centuries,  says  a  well-known  writer  in  the  *  Westminster  Beview ' 
for  1865,  p.  354,  *  the  God  believed  in  was  flexible  by  entreaty.*  Plato's  so-called 
Polytheism  cannot  be  charged  with  this  defect 

§  '  Natural  Theology  is  not  a  progressive  science.' — Lord  Macanlay,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Grote,  at  the  close  of  his  chapter  on  the  '  Phssdon,'  voL  ii.  p.  205. 

/;  There  is  not  room  here  to  disctiss  the  carious  passage  in  which  Plato  seems 

to 
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Plato  is  less  sceptical  and  less  dogmatical  than  Mr.  Grote 
would  make  him;  and  he  contradicts  himself  less  violently. 
This  remark  applies  equally  to  the  changes  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  and  to  discrepancies  of  positive  theory.  This 
will  be  seen  presently,  when  some  of  Mr.  Grote's  criticisms 
of  Plato's  chief  doctrines  come  under  review,^  and  could  pro- 
bably be  made  still  more  apparent  if  something  more  were 
known  of  the  order  in  which  the  dialogues  were  written.  For 
the  differences  between  them  must  be  in  some  way  the  result 
of  changes  in  Plato's  mental  condition,  and  such  changes  must 
have  obeyed  some  law.  To  reason  as  if  he  himself  held 
the  distinction  between  dialogues  of  search  and  exposition, 
and  intentionally  introduced  into  the  one  kind  what  could  not 
have  found  place  in  the  other,  is  to  return  to  the  fallacy  of 
Schleiermacher  by  another  road.  Nor  will  the  dramatic 
spirit  of  his  writings  account  for  everything,  although  this 
extends  much  deeper  than  to  the  mere  style.  It  would  be  an 
unwarrantable  paradox  to  say  that  we  know  no  more  of  Plato's 
opinions  than  of  Shakspeare's.  The  growth  of  his  philosophy, 
although  not  regular,  is  a  continuous  growth.  Enough  can  be 
seen  to  enable  us  to  affirm  that  this  would  be  found  to  be  so  if  all 
were  known.  There  are  passages,  especially  in  his  later  writings, 
which  unmistakeably  express  his  own  conviction  at  the  time 
when  they  were  written,  and  there  are  elsewhere  passages  which 
bear  relation,  either  of  direct  affinity,  or  partial  resemblance,  or 
analogy  to  these.*  The  better  he  is  known,  the  more  easily  is  his 
own  thought  discerned,  amidst  the  poetic  colouring,  or  beneath 
the  veil  of  irony.  His  variousness  is  not  attributable  merely  to 
the  liveliness  of  his  imagination,  but  to  the  fact  that  he  is  not  an 
isolated  thinker,  drawing  a  philosophy  out  of  his  own  mind. 
His  opinions  are  brought  out  by  the  attrition  of  contemporary 
ideas,  none  of  which  he  was  content  wholly  to  set  aside ;  while 
refuting  the  claims  of  each  to  be  the  whole  truth,  he  strove  to 
draw  together  diverse  tendencies.  But  the  result  of  his 
endeavour  is  not  a  mere  farrago  of  contradictory  impressions. 
While  attracted  several  ways,  and  holding  converse  with  various 
schools,  he  was  never  wholly  passive,  but  moulded  every  element 
of  thought  which  he  approached.  In  the  infancy  of  knowledge 
he  had  the  strongest  conviction  of  the  unity  of  knowledge  and  of 

to  aoert  the  ancreated  existence  of  an  eyil  soul.  Bat  the  text  does  not  seem 
to  justify  Mr.  Grote  in  assuming  that  there  is  a  multiplicity  both  of  the  good 
and  eva.—'Legg.,' 897-9. 

*  E^,  In  the  '  Channides '  rh,  ovbrov  xpirruv  is  rejected  as  a  definition  of 
9«f0«0^n|,  but  is  accepted  in  the  '  Republic'  In  the  latter  dialogue,  however,  the 
explanation  of  the  phrase  which  had  been  given  in  the  former,  '  e^ery  man  his 
own  tailor,'  &c.,  is  distinctly  guarded  against  by  the  divisioii  of  labour. 
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truth,  a  motive  without  which  the  purely  negative,  stimulus 
would  have  been  far  less  keen.  To  find  a  raft  that  will  carry 
him  on  his  voyage  of  discovery  over  all  the  seas,  if  not  a  Divine 
and  perfect  vessel,  then  that  of  human  building,  which  proves 
most  sea-worthy ;  to  attain  the  comprehension  of  every  nature, 
not  in  any  partial  aspect,  but  as  a  whole  in  relation  to  the  whole 
of  things  ;  such  is  the  cdmpletion  to  which  his  *  philosophy 
aspires.'  Nor  does  this  ideal  exclude  the  minutest  fragment  of 
real  knowledge.  *To  converse  with  every  creature,  and  to  leam 
what  the  experience  of  each  contributes  to  the  in-gathering  of 
science,'  were  an  employment  (he  thinks)  worthy  of  the  leisure 
of  the  golden  age.*  But  the  particular  results  of  science  are  of 
little  value,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  brought  into  relation  and 
concord.  Each  special  study  is  to  be  prized  in  so  far  as  reason 
and  thought  are  awakened ;  but  the  prelude  to  the  free  exercise 
of  reason  is  the  connexion  of  the  parts  of  knowledge.  *  If  this 
whole  curriculum  is  brought  to  the  point  where  the  communion 
and  kindred  of  the  several  branches  is  perceived,  and  a  general 
notion  is  formed  of  their  relationship,  we  are  brought  nearer  to 
the  fulfilment  of  our  wish ;  if  otherwise,  nothing  has  been 
achieved. t  Yet  these  are  but  the  opening  notes  of  the  strain 
which  our  students  ought  to  learn.  They  must  be  able  to  give 
the  highest  reason  for  everything  which  they  know,  and  must 
not  stop  short  till  they  have  grasped,  and  can  apply  everywhere 
rightly,  the  Idea  of  Good.'  It  was  impossible  that  Plato  should 
realise  this  conception  ;  and  he  was  far  from  thinking  that  he 
had  ever  done  so.  But  the  fact,  which  Mr.  Grote  partly  admits,]: 
that  this  idea  of  knowledge  not  only  grew  with  his  philosophy, 
but  was  present  there  from  the  very  first,  unites  his  various 
phases  with  strong  bands  '  in  mutual  piety.'  His  claim  to  be 
considered  one  is  his  belief  in  the  unity  of  science.  To  the 
present  age  the  increase  of  knowfedge  has  revealed  a  diversity 
greater  than  Plato  saw.  But  the  conviction  is  still  powerful  in 
many  minds,  that  truth  cannot  be  irreconcilably  at  variance  with 
truth,  and  that  the  analogy  between  the  departments  of  know- 
ledge is  more  perfect  than  as  yet  appears.  By  a  like  belief 
Plato's  thoughts  were  animated.  And,  at  least  in  the  region  of 
*  first  philosophy,'   to  use  the  convenient  terminology  of  Lord 

♦  'Polit/272c. 

t  Compare  Bacon,  *  Adv.  of  Learning.'  *  And  generally  let  this  be  a  nile,  that 
all  partitions  of  knowledges  be  accepted  rather  for  lines  and  veins,  than  for 
sections  and  separations,  and  that  the  continuance  and  entireness  of  knowledge 
be  preserved.  For  the  contrary  hereof  hath  made  particular  sciences  to  become 
barren,  shallow  and  erroneous ;  while  they  have  not  been  nourished  and  maintained 
from  the  common  fountain.'  — Ellis's  ed.,  vol.  iii.p.  366. 

^  \o],  1.  pp.  267,  277. 
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Bacon,  the  devious  patlis  of  his  inquirj  converge  towards  one 
result — the  establishment  of  a  true  psychalagj.  That  wonder- 
ment respecting  the  working  of  human  faculties^  which  gave  rise 
to  the  hvpothesis  of  recollection  from  a  previous  state,*  and  tlie 
imaginadve  glow  which  lighted  up  the  region  *at  the  back  of 
heaveo^'t  gave  place  afterwards  to  more  tenable  theories  of  cog- 
nition, for  which  thej  had  also  prepared  the  way^  The  spirit  of 
Plato  will  appear  less  variable  when  it  is  rememhered  that  he 
had  to  l>eat  out  his  inosic  through  surroimding  influences,  Hera- 
elitean,  Eleatie^  Pythagorean,  ScepticaL  To  this  day  the  exact 
nature  and  value  of  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning,  in  their 
relation  to  each  other,  have  not  been  finally  dcterminetL  Far  less 
has  the  world  seen  a  comprehensive  and  consistent  *  body  of 
reasoned  truth/  In  her  actual  condition,  human  philosophy, 
like  Plato*  is  many,  and  not  one*  And  yet  her  votaries  may 
feel  a  sort  of  immoveable  confidence  that  the  object  which  she 
grasps  partially  would  be  known  as  one  if  the  whole  were  seen  | 
that  there  is  a  harmony  of  intelligence  notwithstanding  the  diver- 
sities of  subjective  apprehension,  and  that  the  course  of  the 
human  mind,  however  seemingly  erratic,  is  subject  to  an  over* 
ruling  law.  And  they  may  find  a  support  for  this  opinion  in 
the  history  of  the  particular  sciences,  in  all  of  which,  however 
slowly,  some  approximation  has  been  made  to  the  agreement  and 
certainty  whi<*h  have  been  almost  perfectly  attained  in  the  case  of 
astronomy.  Could  Plato,  as  he  imagines  the  deceased  Sophist 
<(»ang,  *  even  now  pat  his  head  above  the  ground, 'f  he  w^ould 
[kihaps  be  less  astonished  by  the  great  progress  of  the  scienceSj 
than  by  the  little  progress  that  has  been  matlc  towards  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  prophecy  of  one  perfect  science  of  True  Being*  But 
in  whatever  way  he  might  see  cause  to  modify  his  conception  of 
the  human  mind,  we  hold  it  certain  that  he  would  not  acquiesce 
in  the  gloomy  description  of  the  advance  of  reason,  which  JMr, 
Grate  has  quoted  from  a  French  historian  of  philosophy*^ 

At  this  point  the  battle  waxes  hot  between  Mr*  Grote  and 
Plato*  The  difference  l^etween  them  is  not  one  of  ages  or  lati- 
tudes,  but  is  deeply  inherent  in  the  original  cast  of  either  mind. 
The  saying  of  Coleridge,  that  every  man  is  horn  either  an  Aris- 
totelian or  a  Platonist,  has  never  been  so  well  exemplified.  Mn 
Grote  has  great  philosophical  powers^  acuteness  and  clearness  of 
analysis,  a  firm  grasp  of  the  most  abstract  logical  «listinctions, 
and  remarkable  vigour  as  an  expositor ;  but  he  has  little  appre- 
mtion  of  an  ideal  philosophy,  and  less  when  this  is  clothed  in 

•  'Meno.'  t  *PiiiEdrns.'  X  'ThfwW  Vile. 

I  Vol*  }*  p.  49*    From  Degeramlo*s  *  Histoire  Com  puree  des  Sjsttmes    de 

Vol*  iu,—jv&.  2sr.  K  m 
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an  imaginative  form.  TaOra  8e  ecrrl  fjLcrcufwpct^  Xeyecv  Tronp-ucdq 
(^  this  is  poetry  and  not  logic'),  we  think  wc  hear  him  saying  at 
every  turn.  He  has,  accordingly,  placed  a  criticism  from 
Aristotle  upon  his  title-page.  To  fj^  oiv  TrepLrrov  e)(pvac  irdtrre^ 
oi  ^(OKpoTox/fi  yJrfot,  koX  to  KOfiy^v  Koi  to  KajLvinoyuov^  kxu  to 
tjffvrjfriKov  kclKJo}^  Se  travra  tcro)?  ^aXeTrw.  *  All  the  dialogues 
show  extraordinary  subtilty,  exquisite  refinement,  inventive 
originality,  and  an  indefatigable  spirit  of  inquiry  ;  but  it  is  too 
much  to  look  for  excellence  in  all  things.'  Plato  is  supposed 
to  fail  of  complete  excellence  because  he  does  not  freely  and 
consistently  acknowledge  the  relativity  of  truth  and  good,  to 
which,  however,  he  is  often  compelled  to  yield.  He  has 
(^posite  tendencies,  which  prevail  alternately  in  his  mind.  He 
^  is  usually  extolled  by  his  admirers  as  the  champion  of  the 
absolute — of  unchangeable  forms,  immutable  truth,  objective 
necessity,  cogent  and  binding  on  every  one.  He  is  praised  for 
having  refuted  Protagoras,  who  can  find  no  standard  beyond  the 
individual  recognition  and  belief  of  his  own  mind,  or  that  of 
some  one  else.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Plato  often  talks  in  that 
strain  ;  but  the  method  followed  in  his  dialogues,  and  the  general 
principles  of  method  which  he  lays  down,  point  to  a  directly 
opposite  conclusion.'  * 

The  same  oscillation  between  relative  and  absolute  is  de- 
tected in  his  moral  theories.  In  the  *  Protagoras'  the  greater 
pleasure  is  regarded  as  the  ethical  end.  Not  so  in  the  ^  Gorgias ' 
and  ^  Philebus,'  where  the  pleasant  is  emphatically  severed  from 
the  good. 

In  passing,  then,  to  Mr.  Grotc's  estimate  of  Plato's  leading 
tendencies,  our  remarks  fall  naturally  under  two  headings,  both 
familiar  to  the  student  of  recent  English  philosophy : — L  The 
Relativity  of  Knowledge ;  II.  Utility,  as  the  ultimate  Standard  in 
Morals. 

I.  Knowledge  is  relative  in  two  senses,  not  wholly  unconnected 
with  each  other,  which  in  ancient  philosophy  were  not  yet  clearly 
distinguished.  There  is  the  relation  of  subject  to  object,  and 
the  relation  of  the  universal  to  the  particular.  For  the  sake  of 
clearness,  these  different  aspects  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge 
may  be  treated  separately,  although  the  study  of  either  involves 
the  consideration  of  both. 

1.  Knowledge  is  relative  to  the  mind.  But  here  also  there  is  a 
distinction  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  For  there  is  a  general 
and  a  particular  subjectivity,  (a).  There  can  be  no  knowledge 
apart  from  the  mind  which  knows.     An  object  of  knowledge 

*  Vol.  u.  p.  261. 

without 


n  subject  is  inconceivable.  Or  rather,  knowledge  cannot 
be  conceived  e^tcept  as  the  joint  working  of  the  mind  and  of 
tlmt  which  is  external  to  the  mind.  All  knowledge©  is  neccs- 
smrily  in  this  sense  subjective.  But  this  condition  in  no  way 
limits  or  impairs  the  certainty  or  perfection  of  knowledge. 
Relativity  of  this  sort  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of 
Absolute  Truth,  {b).  It  is  otherwise  with  the  peculiar  subjective 
coaditions  of  individual  minds.  These  modify  and  render  de- 
fective the  knowledjs^e  of  particular  men,  *  who  see  and  know  but 
in  part,  and  have  different  prospects  of  the  same  thing  according 
tn  their  different  positions  to  it,^  *  Yet  even  this  partial  know- 
led^,  in  so  far  as  it  is  kmuyled(/e,  has  an  objective  and  universal 
reality* 

Ncfw,  ahhotigh  it  is  mere  nonsense  to  talk  of  eliminating  the 
subjective  element,   if  by  object- without-subject  is  meant  know- 
ledge minus  mind,  there  is  no  such  absurdity  in  sup|xising  that 
knowledge,  while  remaining'  nnder  the  conditions  of  mind,  may 
iMOome  perfect  throug-h  being  purified  from  the  effect  of  bias* 
Nor    is  it  chimerical   to   hope  that  to  this   ideal  an  indefinite 
•ppriiximation  may  be  made  in  the  j^rowth  of  science,  in  which 
every  forward  step  is  the  relinquishment  of  tbat  which  some 
luiTe  thought^  for  that  which  all  who  understand  the  proofs  must 
thiok.     This  process  is,  in  effect,  the  enlightenment  or  enfran- 
chisement of  individual   minds.      The  aim  of  every  scientific 
inquirer  is  to  come  forth  from  the  den  and  stand  under  the  open 
heaven  ;  to  correct  the  inequality  of  the  mirror  of  a  particular 
mind  by  a  inethf>d  valid  for  all  minds  ;  to  shake  off  the  idols  of 
the  tribe  and  theatre,  and  become  the  denizen  and  pupil  of  the 
universe  J  and   no  longer  of  a  country  or  of  a  sect  only.     Such 
aire   the  images,  borrowed   fiT>m    the  old    philosophy,  in  wMct 
fiocon  described  the  progress  of  knowledge.    Those  who  believe 
in  lie  reality  of  inductive  science  will  hardly  maintain  that  they 
are  illusoir*     And  they  point  to  an  idea  of  knowledge  as  some- 
thing  wholly  different  from  individual  opinion;  as  containing 
wbat,  in  contradistinction  to  the  particular  subjective^  may  be 
called  the  subjeetive-uni versa L 

Closely  parallel  to  this,  if  account  be  taken  of  the  intellectual 
eiretim stances  of  the  time,  was  the  idea  of  knowledge  which 
Plat4>  ^lerived  from  Socrates.  He  looked  for  a  definition  that 
should  hold  universallv,  an  irrefragable  hypothesis,  an  opinion 
which  conld  not  be  shaken  by  examination.  In  other  words,  he 
•0Oght  for  that  which  is  true,  not  for  the  individual  thinker 
only,   bat   for   all   who    think.     He   ever)^ where   acknowledges, 

•  Locke's  *  Condnct  of  the  Uoderstandiog/  §  3. 
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however,  or  rather  insists,  that  general  truths  cannot  be  attained 
or  imparted  except  through  the  awakening  of  individual  minds. 
There  is  no  vision  until  the  eye  is  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
light     It  is  only  the  coarse  Thrasymachus  who  imagines  that 
he  can   take  and  thrust  his  notions  bodily  down  his  hearer's 
throat.     And  Socrates,  in  attempting  to  answer  him,  is  unable 
to  say  anything  but  what  he  individually  thinks.     The  Socratic 
dialogue  represents  the  meeting-point  of  a  particular  conscious- 
ness with  universal  reason,  and  die  process  which  results  is  an 
approximation    on  the   part  of  two  individuals  to  a  universal 
truth.     In  none  of  the  dialogues  in  which  Socrates  is  the  chief 
speaker  is  there  any  element  of  authority  ;  but'  they  are  equally 
removed  from  sanctioning  an   arbitrary  or  capricious   'private 
judgment'    No  testimony  is  admitted  but  that  of  the  respondent's 
own  mind ;    no  persuasion  or  enforcement,  except  that  of  argu- 
ment, is  applied.     The  single  duty  recognised  is  that  of  obeying 
reason.     But  there  is  no  dispensation  from  this  duty.     Except 
in  passages  which  are  clearly  playful  or  ironical,  mere  verbal 
juggling  and  all  opinionativeness  are  earnestly  deprecated,  and 
the    speakers    simply   endeavour,    by    means    of   dialectic,    to 
obtain   and  exhibit  Truth.     ^We  must  use  our  own  faculties, 
such  as  they  are,  and  say  what  we  really  think.'  *     *  We  must 
follow,  at  all  risks,  whithersoever  reason  guides.'  t     *  No  logical 
puzzles  can  frighten  us  from  pursuing  the  path  of  knowledge.'  J 
'  We  have  to  consider,  not  who  said  this,  but  whether  that  which 
is  now  said  be  true.'  §     '  It  is  my  way,  Crito,  to  yield  to  no 
influence    of  those  surrounding  me,  but  to  the  reason,  which, 
when  I   think,  seems  to  me  the  best.'  ||     This  is  the  reply  of 
Socrates,  when  urged  to  escape  from  prison :  and  so  in  the  same 
prison  he  advised  his  friends.     *  Care  not  for  Socrates,  but  care 
much  rather  for  the  truth.'  IT     This  position  was  contrasted  by  • 
Plato  with  that  of  Protagoras,  who  asserted  the  subjectivity  of 
all  knowledge  without  distinguishing  the  universal  from  the  par- 
ticular subject.     His  formula  was  rude,  but  intelligible :  '  Man 
is  the  measure ;  that  is  to  say,  things  are  to  me  as  they  appear  to 
me,  and  to  you  as  they  appear  to  you.'     This  Plato  understood 
as  the  denial  of  that  belief  in  a  common  measure  or  universal 
truth  which  was  implied  in  the  work  of  Socrates,  and  he  joined 
issue  with  Protagoras  accordingly.     Mr.  Grote  has  given  fresh 
life  and  interest  to  this  ancient  controversy  by  taking  the  part  of 
Protagoras  against  Plato.     Himself  holding  that  while  the  sub- 
jective feeling  of  belief  is  universal,  the  object  or  matter  of  belief 

♦  *Theajt.,' 171d.      f  *  Rep/ iii.  394(i.        %  •Theaet.,' 197a. ; 'Men.,' 81 «. 
§  *  Charm.,'  ICO.        1|  *  Crito,'  46.  t  *  Phffid.,'  91  c ;  cf.  *  SopU.*  246  d, 
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Tartes  in  each  particular  ease,  and  apparently  thinking;:  that  this 
radical  im perfection  is  incurable  ;  not  distinguishing',  as  it 
would  secni,  between  the  propositions,  '  My  belief  is  my  belief,* 
fefkil  *My  belief  dejiends  wholly  upon  my  individual  peculiari- 
ti^* — or,  at  least,  not  recognising  the  difference  between  belief 
^*unded  on  sufficient  and  insufficient  reasons^he  can  imagine 
no  alternative  between  a  blind  diJgmatism  and  the  entire  relativity 
of  truth.  Either  one  individual  opinion  is  the  infallible  standard 
by  which  all    other  opinions   are  to  be  judged^   or  else  every 

pimon  is  alike  valid,  not  indeed  for  those  who  question  that 

piQiOD,  but  for  the  person  holding  it  But  is  not  a  third  case 
fiossible?  That  which  is  different  need  not  be  whully  different  •* 
und  may  there  not  he  in  all  human  experioncCj  however  diverse, 
a  common  element  ?  If  belief  is  universal,  so  also  is  the  process 
of  reasonings  May  not  the  exercise  of  this  on  the  facts  of  ex- 
perience  bring  mfn  gradually  to  the  acknowledgment  of  universal 
imths — not  such  as  have  been  laid  dow^n  by  dogmatists^  but  such 
m  are  found,  at  least  approximately,  after  long  ioquirVj  when 
out  of  many  ingenious  hypotheses  some  have  been  verified  beyond 
Ae  possibility  of  doubt?  It  is  not  necessary  that  these  should 
be  dogmatically  taught.  Indeed ^  they  cannot  bo  imparted 
thoroughly  unless  the  learner  is  led  to  repeat  the  process  uf 
liivemian.  His  curiosity  must  be  aroused  and  satisfied,  his 
son  must  be  awakened  to  perceive  and  solve  the  difficulties 
funding  each  hyjiothesis.  Otherwise,  he  may  belie ve,  but 
cannot  know. 

Mr,  C^mte  accuses  Plato  of  first  misrepresenthig  Protagoras 
and  afterwards  following  bim^  and  of  misrepresenting  him  in 
two  ways :  in  identifying  his  doctrine  with  another  and  a  different 
dactrine*  that  knowledge  is  sensible  perception,  and  in  having 
*'  ,1  the  characteristic  addition    *  to  me/  *  to  you/  as  if 

I'  IS  had  said  that  relative  truth  was  absolutely  true* 

The  weight  of  the  former  charge  depends  on  the  intention  of 
Plato  in  blending  the  two  theories,  and  on  the  exact  signification 
of  the  term  which  we  translate  Sensation  or  Perception,  Now 
il  should  be  observed  that  the  word  ^""Es thesis  is  expressly  said 
to  include,  according  to  the  theory,  the  feelings  of  pleasure,  pain, 
jie  and  fear.t  and  apparently  also  the  distinction  between 
'|f©od  and  evihf  The  common  characteristic  of  these  impres- 
sions and  of  knowledge,  according  to  this  theory,  is  that  of 
Constituting  the  exj^erience  of  an  individual  at  a  particular 
ttioment  (tu  irapm  kKaan^  7ra0os;),  Sueh  present  imprests  ions 
are  regarded  as  more  certain  than  the  fainter  repetition  of  the 


S«  •ThciEt.,'  laSe. 
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same  in  memory  ;*  and  the  active  operation  of  the  mind,  in  le- 
viewing  and  reasoning  over  her  impressions,  is  supposed  to  be 
left  out  of  view.t  Protagoras  might  possibly  have  exclaimed  at 
this,  and  said  that  the  individual  was  the  measure  to  himself 
in  thought  as  well  as  in  sensation.  But  he  seems  to  have  drawn 
his  examples  from  the  facts  of  sense ;  %  and  Plato's  object  is  ta 
show  that  while  the  impressions  of  sense  and  feeling  have  in. 
themselves  only  a  momentary  value,  it  is  nc5t  so  with  the  reasonings 
of  the  mind  by  which  these  are  compared  and  generalised,  and 
which  are  often  justified  not  at  the  moment,  but  long  afterwards 
in  the  actual  experience  of  those  who  did  not  share  them  at  the 
time. 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  accusation,  that  Plato  has  sap- 
pressed  the  words  ('to  me,'  'to  you,')  which  mark  the  essential 
relativity  of  Protagoras'  'Measure.'  He  has  certainly  not  for- 
gotten them,  for  he  has  been  at  some  pains  to  illustrate  this  very 
point,  where  it  is  shown  how  the  theory  justifies  the  illusions  of 
a  sick  palate  ;  §  and,  again,  where  it  is  observed  that  the  opinicm 
of  the  true  prophet  proves  not  less  true  for  those  who  did  not 
believe  him.  If  Plato  is  imfair  to  Protagoras,  it  is  in  making  an 
addition,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  consciously  implied  in 
the  formula,  '  Each  man  is  the  measure  of  what  is  true  to  him.' 
To  this  Plato  adds  in  effect,  '  and  there  is  no  other  standard  of 
true  being.'  But  this  negative  aspect  of  the  doctrine  neces- 
sarily becomes  explicit,  when  the  statement  is  viewed  as  havings 
a  controversial  import.  The  assertion  '  Man  is  the  measure '  is 
unmeaning,  unless  this  measure  is  brought  into  competition  with 
some  other,  such  as  the  Eleatic  Being.  Now,  if  the  formula  is 
thus  interpreted,  there  are  two  less  exact  modes  of  expressing 
the  same  thing.     Either  'nothing  is  true '(i.e.  absolutely),  or 

♦  *The8Dt./  166  a,  compare  Hume. 

t  The  difference  between  ancient  and  modernT  philosophical  language  is 
repeatedly  exemplified  in  this  discussion ;  what  Mr.  Grote  calls  '  compared  £M!ts 
of  sense,  e.  g.,  weighing,  measuring,  &c.  (ii.  364),  Plato  would  probably  ha^e 
treated  as  the  conclusions  of  the  mind  on  reviewing  her  passive  impressions. 

X  *Theait.,*  152&,  4iraKo\ov9^(ruixfy  odv  oir^,  k.t.K, 

§  They^  are  true  to  the  sick  man  during  his  sickness.  Mr.  Grote  says  (H.  353) 
'  Socrates  imputes  it  as  a  contradiction  to  Protagoras — *^  Your  doctrine  is  pronounced 
to  be  false  by  many  persons ;  but  you  admit  that  the  belief  of  all  persons  is  true ; 
therefore  your  doctrine  is  false."  Here  also  Plato  omits  the  qualification  annexed 
by  Protagoras  to  his  general  principle — Every  man's  belief  is  true — that  is,  true 
to  him.  That  a  belief  should  be  true  to  one  man,  and  fiilse  to  another,  is  not 
only  no  contradiction  to  the  formula  of  Protagoras,  but  is  the  very  state  of  things 
which  his  formula  contemplates.'  Plato  is  more  wide  awake  than  Mr.  Grote 
imagines.  He  points  to  the  fact  that  Protagoras  did  not  hold  the  principle  of 
relativity  to  be  only  relatively  true ;  otherwise  he  must  have  admitted  that  all  the 
world,  wlio  differed  from  him,  were  not  to  themselves  measures  of  truth,  and  that 
he  himself  in  their  judgment,  that  is  in  relation  to*them,  was  not  a  measure,  so 
that  his  principle  was  not  applicable  to  them. 

'  everything 
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*cTCTjthing'  is  alike  true  *  (t.  e,  relatively).  Either  *  there  is  no 
absolute/  or  '  the  relative  is  the  only  absolute.'  Both  forms  of 
expression  are  found  in  the  ^  Theaetetus.' *  But  it  is  not  fair  to 
iii£nr  book  this  that  Plato  has  argaed  ^a  dicto  secundum  quid 
ad  dictum  simpliciter.'  The  same  cavil  would  apply  at  least 
with  equal  force  to  the  language  of  Protagoras  hunsell^  who 
called  his  treatise  'AX^/^eta,  real  (not  phenomenal)  truth. 

^  There  can  be  no  discussion  without  reference  to  a  common 
ideal  standard.'     ^  There  can  be  no  discussion  without  reference 
to  individual  belief.'     Mr.  Grote's  whole  argument  proceeds  on 
the  implied  assumption  that  these  two  propositions  are  irrecon- 
cileable.     Hence  he  charges  Plato  with  inconsistency  in  at  one 
time  appealing  to  an  imaginary  expert  or  wise  man  (the  /ScuriXev^ 
Te)(Puco9  of  the  *  Politicus '),  the  personified  ideal  of  knowledge, 
aiid  at  other  times  repudiating  all  authority  except  that  of  the 
coDscioiusness  of  the  respondent  in  the  dialogue,  and  thus  up- 
holding what  Mr.  Grote  characteristically  styles  the  ^  autonomy ' 
of  die  individual  reason.     But  the  whole  spirit  of  Plato's  dia^ 
lecdc  lies  in  bringing  together  the  individusd  and  the  universal 
consciousness,   and  if  cross-questioned  on  the  point   he  would 
probably  have  said,  as  he  has  said  of  the  kindred  antithesis  of 
tibe  one  and  many,  that  this  union  is  essentially  inherent  in  the 
natmre  of  thought,  r&v  Xoyayv  avr&v  aOavarov  rt  xal  arfqpwv 
va0o9.t     Those  beliefs,   however,  which   are  more  particularly 
the  respondent's  own,  which  he  derives  from  natural  idiosyncrasy 
or  firom  previous  intercourse,  are  invariably  shaken  and  removed 
hj  Socrates,  and  much  also  of  what  is  evoked  during  the  conver- 
sation by  his  suggestive  art,  is  in  turn  criticised  and  cut  away. 
That  which  is  allowed  to  remain  as  the  result  of  the  discussion 
(Aough  still  open  to  further  examination)  is  certainly  the  present 
befief  of  the  respondent ;  but  is  different  in  kind  from  the  belief 
with  which  he  entered  on  the  argument     He  began  with  loose 
impressions  gathered  from  hearsay  or  from  his  own  half-reasoning ; 
he  ends  with  a  conviction  which  has  been  evolved  by  an  active 
exercise  ^  the  reason,  in  which  reference  has  been  made  at  every 
step  to  an  ideal  standard  of  knowledge.     This  result  is  not  ade- 
quately described  by  saying  that  the  beliefs  and  convictions  of 
one  person  are  modified  by  another.     Plato  appeals  at  once  to 
the  requirements  of  the  argument,  and  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  individual   reasoner,    and,   whether   his  position  is  tenable 
or  not,  he  cannot  be  accused  in  this  of  alternating  between  oppo- 

♦  *ThesBt./  152,  166,  167,  cf.  179  6.    The  former  expresgion,  *  Nothing  is  true,' 
it  bowerer  more  frequently  assigned  to  Gorgias. 
t  -Phil.*  15 d. 
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site  points  of  view.  If  the  two  appeals  are  mutually  destruc- 
tive, he  makes  them,  not  alternately,  but  together.  The  horns 
of  Mr.  Grote's  dilemma  pass  harmlessly  on  either  side  of  Plato. 
Even  one  who  professed  to  have  found  absolute  truth,  might 
hold  that  this  could  only  be  communicated  by  awakening  gradu« 
ally  the  individual  mind.  But  Plato  in  most  of  his  dialogues  pro- 
fesses to  be  still  seeking  for  the  truth  in  whose  reality  he  believes, 
and  invites  others  to  help  him  in  the  search.  He  views  universal 
truth  as  neither  hopelessly  lost,  nor  actually  found,  but  in  con- 
tinual process  of  discovery.*  He  certainly  does  hold  inquiry  to 
be  a  real  endeavour,  and  not  a  mere  mental  exercise,  and  believes 
(in  spite  of  difficulties  which  he  keenly  appreciates)  that  the 
distinction  between  truth  and  error  has  a  value  that  is  inde- 
pendent of  human  opinions.  And  it  is  here  that  he  parts 
company  with  his  English  critic.  Mr.  Grote  urges,  in  language 
nearly  similar  to  that  with  which  Socrates  in  the  Theaetetus  affects 
to  defend  Protagoras :  t  ^To  say  that  a  man  is  wise,  is  to  say 
that  he  is  wise  in  some  one's  estimation,  your  own,  or  that  of 
some  one  else.'  %  This  is  undeniable :  but  then  every  such 
estimate  must  be  either  true  or  false,  nearer  to  or  farther  from  a 
perfect  estimate.  Of  this  difference,  indeed,  no  man  is  an  infal- 
lible judge,  though  one  man  can  judge  more  correctly  than 
another,  as  experience  proves.  God,  not  man,  is  the  measure, 
as  Plato  himself  has  said.§  But  it  is  not  less  clear  on  this 
account  that  the  degree  of  approximation  is  something  real,  and 
that  he  who  judges  more  correctly  of  this  is  in  reality  the  better 
judge.  Mr.  Grote  admits  that,  in  his  own  opinion,  in  matters 
involving  future  contingency  most  men  judge  badly :  \\  only  a 
few  persons,  possessed  of  sufficient  skill  and  knowledge,  judge 
well.  He  believes  the  distinction  to  be  real  and  important, 
and  allows  that  most  other  persons  believe  the  same.  He  adds, 
*  In  acting  on  this  distinction,  I  follow  out  my  belief,  and  so 
do  they.  This  is  a  general  fact,  respecting  the  conditions  which 
determine  individual  belief.  Like  all  other  causes  of  belief,  it 
operates  relatively  to  the  individual  mind.'  (vol.  ii.  p.  355.)  This 
is  indisputable  :  but  those  who  believe  the  distinction  to  be 
real  and  important,  believe  in  a  measure  of  truth,  which  they 
do  not  suppose  to  alter  with  the  variations  of  belief.     They  be- 

*  *  Phsed.'  75  e,  t  koXoD/acv  ftayOdyttyj  olKtlav  i-KKrHi/xrjv  &va\a/x6dvtiy  hv  efjj. 

t  *  Theset;  1G6,  1G7.  I  Vol.  ii.  p.  352.  §  '  Legg/  iv.  716  c. 

II  This  language,  like  that  in  the  defence  of  Protagoras  (*  Theast.'  167)  seems 
to  be  adopted  (unconsciously)  to  avoid  the  M-ords  true  and  false.  But  it  is  at  least 
as  arbitrary  to  withhold  the  terms  true  and  false  from  judgments,  as  to  apply  them 
to  pleasures,  which  Plato  has  been  censured  for  doing  in  the  *  Philebus.'  See  also 
vol.  ii.  p.  351,  where  the  question  of  degrees  of  mental  force  is  substituted  for  the 
question  of  truth  or  reality. 

lieve 
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licve  the  distinction  to  be  important  for  others  ns  well  as  for 
themselves.  *\Vhen  a  man  speaks  of  trutb,  he  means  what  he 
himself  (along  with  others,  or  singly,  as  the  case  may  be)  believes 
|te  be  truth: '  he  does  not  mean  only  wliat  is  true  to  him.  Once 
inore,  Mr,  Grote  says,  *Yoii  pronounce  an  opponent  to  be  in 
error ;  but  if  you  cannot  support  your  opinion  by  evidence  on 
authority  which  satisfies  his  senses  or  his  reasonj  he  remains  un- 
convinced* Your  individual  opinion  stands  good  to  you,  lus 
opinion  stands  good  to  him.  You  think  that  he  oug-ht  to  believe 
as  you  do,  and  in  certain  cases  you  feel  that  he  will  be  brought 
lo  that  result  by  future  experience  ;  which  of  course  must  be 
felative  to  him  and  his  appreciative  powers*  He  entertains  the 
like  rotiviction  in  regard  to  you/  (voh  ii.  p,  515.)  This  is  freely 
admitted — and  amounts  to  this,  that  each  (either  truly  or  falsely) 
believes  his  own  opinion  to  be  true.  When  Mr.  Grote  says  he 
thinks  the  doctrine  of  Protagoras  respecting-  pleasure  'nearer  to 
the  truth  '  than  that  of  Gorgiasj  and  that  of  the  '  Republic'  '  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  truth/  di>es  he  mean  nearer  to  and  at 
variance  with  what  is  true  to  bim?  No  man  ever  held  fast  an 
opinion  merely  as  his  opinion,  but  as  the  truth.  And  this  implies 
reference  to  a  standard  which  is  independent  of  individual 
judgments.  But  to  confound  mere  individual  belief  with  belief 
grounded  on  evidence,  or  rather  not  to  admit  the  difference 
between  them,  would  take  us  back  to  Pyrrho  and  the  ancient 
sceptics.  Nor  is  there  any  modem  theory  of  knowledge,  whether 
ihrnt  of  Locke  or  Kant  or  any  other,  on  which  such  a  tloctrine, 
which  IS  really  the  denial  of  knowledge^  is  tenable.  The  same 
misunderstanding  may  be  made  apparent  by  analysing  a  favorite 
estpression  of  Mn  Grote's,  viz,  *  individual  reason,'  Granted,  that 
nothing  is  true  for  me  but  what  I  in  my  own  person  believe — that 
it  is  impossiblej  even  were  it  desirable,  to  force  conviction — tliat 
when  1  yield  to  an  authority,  1  exercise  my  private  judgment  in 
pronouncing  the  authority  sufficient,  still  the  question  may  be 
sskefl,  wherein  differs  the  assent  of  the  individual  reason  from 
impressions  of  sense  or  creations  of  iiincy  ?  And  it  would  be 
diffimjlt  to  find  any  distinguishing  note,  except  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  object  of  assent  cannot  be  otherwise,  and  claims 
the  belief  of  all  who  think,  Mr,  Grote  will  say  that  this  con- 
iciousness  often  proves  delusive,  and  that  the  case  of  sensation 
is  exactly  parallel:*  Those  whose  minds  are  constituted  alike 
have  similar  thoughts,  as  those  whose  organs  are  alike  have 
MmiJMT  perceptions,!     To  this  Plato  would  answer  that  but  for  the 

hope 


*  Vol.  ii.  p,  361,  fwite. 
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hope  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  endeavour  of  Socrates,  that 
differing  minds  may  be  brought  by  dialectic  nearer  to  one  ano- 
ther, by  being  brought  nearer  to  unchanging  principles  of  truth, 
and  that  the  eye  of  reason  may  be  thus  purged  to  see  the  light, 
philosophy  would  be  an  idle  pursuit,  the  turning  of  an  oyster^ 
shell,  or  a  scytale,  a  cycle  without  the  hope  of  progress,  an 
endless  process  never  moving  on,  a  ^  purpose '  not  ^  increasing 
through  the  ages,'  but  terminating  in  failure  and  despair.* 

How  far  Plato  ever  viewed  universals  as  wholly  objective  is  a 

anestion  which  cannot  be  determined  without  taking  into  account 
le  differences  of  ancient  and  modem  thought.  The  distinction 
between  the  mind  and  external  objects  had  not  yet  been  clearly 
made.  Both  poles  (the  objective  and  subjective)  were  absorbed 
in  the  antithesis  of  Being  and  Phenomena,  which  the  Eleatics 
had  placed  fsur  asunder,  leaving  their  reconcilement  as  the  great 
problem  of  the  succeeding  age.  The  tendency  of  the  early 
speculation  had  been  to  give  to  psychological  problems  what  in 
modern  language  must  be  called  an  objective  treatment,  in  saying 
which  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  we  are  applying  a  distinction 
which  was  then  unknown,  f  Parmenides  and  Heraclitus  were  not 
unconscious  of  the  working  of  the  mind,  but  their  thought  did 
not  assume  the  form  of  self-reflection.  The  unity  or  the  energy 
of  scientific  intelligence  appeared  to  them  as  the  Permanent 
Substance  or  the  Law  of  Change,  which  constituted  the  Universe. 
But  the  theory  of  Protagoras,  and  the  mc^e  potent  influence  of 
Socratic  inquiry,  gave  to  philosophy  what  may  with  equal 
propriety  be  called  a  reflex  or  subjective  turn,  and  side  by  side 
with  Existence  and  Appearance,  or  Becoming, 'rose  the  corre»> 
ponding  difference  of  Knowledge  and  Opinion,  or  Sense.  Now 
Knowledge,  according  to  Socrates,  is  of  Universals,  and  these 
Universals  Plato  identified  with  Being.     He    often,  speaks   of 

between  Mr.  Mill  (who  holds  the  commoa  attribate  of  many  objects  to  be  one^ 
and  Mr.  Spencer  (who  says  that  the  same  abstract  word  denotes  one  attribute 
in  subject  A,  and  another  exactly  similar  in  subject  B)  illi^trates  forcibly  the 
extreme  nicety  of  the  question  between  the  one  and  the  man^,  nnder  certain 
sapposable  circumstances.  Also  vol.  ii.  p.  329.  '  The  Entia  Bationis  exist  relatirely 
to  Ratio,  as  the  Entia  Perceptionis  exist  relatively  to  Sense.  You  do  not»  by  pro- 
ducing the  fact  of  innate  mental  intuitions,  eliminate  the  intuent  mind ;  which 
must  be  done  in  order  to  establish  a  negative  to  the  Protagorean  principle.* 

*  Mr.  Grote  sometimes  speaks  of  reason  in  language  which  appears  to  u 
lii4)pily  inconsistent  with  his  argument  in  the  present  discussion.  See  for 
instance  his  touching  and  impressive  words  on  the  death  of  Socrates  (vol.  i.  p.  302, 
note) .  *  He  contemplates  death  with  the  eye  of  calm  reason ;  he  has  not  only  silenced 
"  the  child  within  us  who  fears  death/'  .  .  .  estimating  all  things  then  as  before, 
with  the  same  tranquil  and  independent  reason.'  Was  his  estimate  really  true  ? 
Or  was  Socrates  really  pitiable  to  those  who  pitied  him  ? 

t  See  for  instance  the  verse  of  Parmenides,  rh  yh.p  aSnh  vouu  tari^  tc  koL 
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general  ideas^  and  especially  of  the  Idea  of  Good,  in  language 
which  implies  that  their  reality  is  independent  of  particular 
Blinds,  bnt  yet  when  Socrates  suggests,  in  answer  to  Par- 
Bcnides,  that  they  are  of  the  nature  of  thought,*  he  gives 
ntterance  to  a  mode  of  conceiving  them  which  is  never  entirely 
absent^  hot  is  latent  even  where  not  expressed.  This  frequently 
^peais  firom  phrases  dropped  by  the  way,  as  when  the  form 
(eKo9)  is  identified  with  the  definition  (\0709),  t  or  when,  in  the 
■udst  of  a  poetical  description  of  the  ideal  world,  it  is  said  that 
tfke  huinan  sool  most  have  seen  the  forms  of  Truth,  because  it  is 
■ecessaxy  that  Man  should  comprehend  the  meaning  of  general 
tennsL  X  And  in  the  well-known  passage  of  the  ^  Republic,'  where 
die  highest  truth  is  set  over  against  the  highest  knowledge,  they 
aie  both  viewed  in  relation  to  the  mind,  which,  through  inter- 
oomse  with  the  Existent  begets  Thought  and  Truth  ;  §  and  the 
Idea  of  Good  is  regarded  not  only  as  the  transcendent  Form  of 
Being  {hriK€iva  t^9  ovarias;)  but  as  the  crowning  study  or  act 
of  intelligence.  I  A  transition  is  thus  made  from  what  at  first 
^ipeais  a  fanciful,  ontology  towards  a  true  psychology,  which 
in  the  *Theatetus,'  •Sophistes',  *Philebus,'  and  7th  book  of  the 
^RepnUic,'  is  seen  to  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
MHdysis  of  mind.ir 

2.  The  question  of  Subjectivity  has  already  led  us  to  distin- 
gmish  between  particular  and  universal,  between  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  individual  consciousness  and  true  knowledge,  in 
which  these  differences  are  lost  And  we  have  seen  that  this 
distinction  corresponds  nearly  to  that  made  by  Plato  between 
tilie  transitoriness  of  Phenomena  and  the  permanence  of  Being, 
and,  still  more  closely,  to  his  antithesis  of  Sensation  or 
Opinion  and  Science.  But  the  knowledge  of  universal  truths 
woold  be  of  less  value,  if  these  were  not  applicable  to  particular 
CMrta.  And  hence  the  inductive,  generalising  process,  is  followed 
by  one  deductive  and  specialising.  But  this  is  not  merely  a 
letom  to  the  subjective  particular  from  which  the  mind  set  out 
For  a  phenomenon  seen  in  relation  to  other  phenomena  by  the 
light  of  general  laws,  is  different  from  the  same  phenomenon,  when 
at  first  presented  to  the  inexperienced  and  unreflecting  sense. 
Tfaerefiore  the  particular  modification  of  the  individual  subject  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  true  particular,  which  has  objective  as 

•  M|>  rmv  tiHStp  tKourrov  jj  ro6r»v  v6iifUL — 'Pmnn.'  132. 
t  *  TlM»t.,'  148  d.  X*  PhiBdrus,'  249  b. 

§  Ttmrfiiras  vouv  koX  ixiiOfiav, — *  Rep.'  vi.  490  h, 

f  Miytffroy  tuLBjifta, — *  Rep.*  vi.  505  a\  iyr^  yyaxpr^  nkfinaiot  *  Rep.*  vii.  517  a. 
1  See  etp. '  The«t,*  185, 186,  189  c,  194 ;  *  Soph.*  261-2  ;  *  PhUeb.'  33-43 ;  *  Rep.' 
Tii.  523-4. 
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well  as  subjective  reality.  Now  as  Plato,  in  the  infancy  of  Induc- 
tion and  of  Moral  Science,  had  a  notion  of  universal  knowledge, 
which  he  believed  in  but  could  only  partially  realise,  through  an 
imperfect  method  of  hypotheses  and  exclusions — so  in  the  absence 
of  any  adequate  means  of  verification,  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
connecting  the  universal  forms  of  knowledge  with  particular  facts. 
The  powerful  impulse  which  he  received  from  the  £leatic 
philosophy  tended  to  the  sublation  of  all  diversities  of  existence, 
as  well  as  thought,  into  a  merely  abstract  Unity.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  method  of  Socrates,  whose  generalisations 
were  sifted  through  examples,  and  the  genius  of  Plato  him- 
self with  his  manifold  affinities  to  the  world,  required  the  Muse 
of  Philosophy  to  descend  from  these  heights,  even  into  the  den 
if  necessary,*  and  to  hold  intercourse  again  with  the  objects  of 
sense  and  with  mankind.  Plato  sometimes  speaks,  especially 
in  his  more  imaginative  moods,  as  if  he  wished  to  repeat 
the  Eleatic  contrast  of  Being  and  Phenomena  in  a  new  form : 
as  if  the  real  and  apparent,  the  Ideal  and  the  Actual,  were 
separated  by  an  impassable  chasm.  This  way  of  speaking  has 
become  stereotyped  in  what  is  called  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas, 
including  the  doctrine  of  reminiscence:  a  theory  which,  in 
seeking  to  account  for  the  knowledge  of  phenomena,  awakes  new 
difficulties,  which  it  fails  to  solve.  But  in  those  which  Plato 
probably  regarded  as  his  more  exact  writings,  the  half-mythical 
crudities  of  this  hypothesis  have  disappeared,  the  necessity  as 
well  as  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  abstract  with  the  concrete, 
the  Ideal  with  the  Actual,  is  clearly  recognised,  and  more  than 
one  dialogue  is  chiefly  devoted  to  this  task.  An  approach  is  made 
to  a  new  and  larger  idea  of  knowledge,  not  merely  as  the 
Universal  in  which  subjective  peculiarities  are  done  away,  but 
as  the  Union  of  all  permanent  relations  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  mind.t  A  change  of  this  kind,  especially  when  made 
gradually  by  a  writer  who  often  ironically  half  reveals  and  half 
conceals  his  thought,  is  apt  to  expose  him  to  the  charge  of 
inconsistency.  That  Plato,  in  falling  into  Mr.  Grote's  hands,  has 
not  escaped  this  fate,  is  partly  due  to  those  who  have  hitherto 
represented  the  philosopher  as  a  mere  transcendentalist.  But 
Mr.  Grote  sometimes  speaks  as  if  knowledge  could  not  com- 
prehend the  universal  with  the  particular,  as  if  generalisation  and 
specialisation  were  incompatible.  He  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  253)  :  '  It  is 
inconsistent  in  Plato,  after  affirming  that  nothing  can  deserve  the 
name  of  art  except  what  is  general — capable  of  being  rationally 

♦  *Kep.'  B.  vii.  519. 

t  See  especially  *  Sophist./  259  c ;  *  Polit./  272  a,  285  h, 
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lit  CI  pate  d  antl  jirescribed  beforehand  ;  tlien  to  Include  in  art 
ie  special  treatment  required  for  the  multiplicity  of  particular 
C^ses/  He  finds  fault  with  the  examples  drawn  from  facts  of 
sense  to  illustrate  knowled^p  in  the  'Thartetus/*  and  truth  and 
falsehood  in  the  *Sophist/t  See  also  a  pussage  in  the  chapter  on 
the  '  Politicns*(voL  ii.  pp.  471-3)5  where  the  relative  or  specialising 
aspect  of  Plato's  doctrine  is  very  forcibly  characterised.  We 
mav  notice,  as  affording  a  point  of  transition  towards  the  same 
mode  of  thought,  a  passage  of  the  '  Philebusj'  where  besides  the 
abstract  knowledge  of  measures,  numbersj  and  forms,  the  know- 
ledge also  of  concrete  eieistence  is  allowed  to  be  necessary  for  the 
perfect  life  '  if  a  man  is  to  know  the  way  to  his  own  door,'  But 
it  is  not  fair  to  accuse  Plato  of  returning'  to  the  doctrine  which 
he  had  rejected  that  *  sense  is  knowledge/  because  he  admits  that 
kxiowled^e  is  related  to  particulars,  any  more  than  it  is  fair  to 
speak  of  the  argument  of  the  *  Thcn*tetus  *  as'the  rejection  of  indl- 
lidual  reason  (vol,  i*  p,  295),  He  has  not  relinquished  his  belief 
In  ihe  immutable  nature  of  true  knowledge,  *  VVhere  there  is  not 
absolute  permanence  there  can  be  no  reason'  is  an  emphatic 
itatement  of  the  very  dialogue  which  asseits  the  relativity  oi  the 
ide^s.:}  Here  we  repeat  that  if  Plato  holds  contradictory 
opinions,  he  holds  them  not  alternately,  but  together*  While 
expatiating  on  the  *  plain  of  truth/ he  speaks  of  general  notions  as 
passing  from  many  sensations  to  a  unity  comprehended  by 
Teasoninsr.§  And  after  describing  the  happiness  of  the  philoso- 
pher who  knows  nothing  of  his  neighbour  hot  studies  the 
universal  nature  of  man,  he  speaks  of  the  mind  as  abstracting  and 
generalising  from  her  impressions.  ||  The  '  Phaptlras,'  as  Mr, 
Grote  has  observed j  combines  the  extreme  of  generality  with  the 
extreme  of  specialty.  But  the  special  is  supposed  to  be  en- 
lightened by  the  general,  and  this  position,  whether  tenable  or 
not,  is  in  no  sense  a  return  to  the  mere  subjective  relativity  of 
Ptotagoras,  The  *  Parmenides,'  '^  Philebus/  * 'rheaptetus/  '  So- 
phktc^s/  and  *  PoUticus,'  do  however  show  a  change  or  growth  in 
Plato's  theory  of  knowledgej  which  may  be  briefly  stated  thus.  The 
difficulty  of  finding  a  way  down  from  the  Ideas  to  sensible  things 
is  clearly  stated  in  the  *  Parmcnides,'  and  again  touched  slightly 
in  the  *  Philebns,'  where  however  the  Ideas  are  conceived  some- 
what diflerently  as  unities  amidst  plurality,  and  koowledjajCj  as 

*  Vis,,  tho  facts  of  a  case  of  flA&auIt  or  robbery.  Plato  purposely  chooses  the 
SUB  plest  cs  am  p  1  es*  Bu  t  w  luni  >I  r*  G  r u  t  e  n  p  rcsu  u  ts  hi  m  (  to!  .  i  i .  p,  Si?  2 )  as  sa v  1  ti  g 
ibAt  let  W  perstjrjallj  press^iit  and  look  en  U  '  fs^ntial  to  kuowk'dge  or  cogtiition/ 
tbere  i»  ft  qitalificaiion  suppre^ed.    It  sfaould  he  *  koowledge  of  a  concrei^if  fact/ 

t  *Tli«at«ms  is  sitting— Th«EDtettis  is  flying/ 

;  *  Sophist./  a49o. 

f  *  Phicdrua/  249  b.  \\  *  Thet^t,*  1 75-1 S6. 
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we  have  already  noticed,  is  made  to  include  particulars.     Tiie 

*  Thcaetetus'  presents  a  similar  class  of  difficulties  from  the  sub- 
jective side,  arising  from  the  co-existence,  not  of  Being  with 
phenomena,  but  of  Knowledge  with  sensation  and  opinion.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  Plato  was  led  by  these  difficulties 
towards  the  modified  view  which  he  has  expressed  in  the 
^Sophistes'*  and  ^Politicus,'  where  the  ideas  appear  as  logical 
wholes,  standing  in  relation  to  each  other,  genera  comprising 
species  and  species  individuals  under  them;  where  the  dis- 
tinction of  absolute  and  relative,  or,  in  Greek  language,  of  rest 
and  motion,  disappears  in  the  notion  of  a  complexity  of  fixed 
relations,  and  universal  and  particular  meet  in  an  all-embracing 
harmony  or  law  (jierpov). 

II.  We  pass  from  the  Relativity  of  Truth  to  the  Relativity  of 
Good.  It  will  be  found  that  Plato  cared  more  to  maintain  the 
reality,  than  to  dispute  the  '  relativity '  of  either. 

Amongst  the  advocates  of  the  Greatest  Happiness  Principle, 
although  all  identify  pleasure  with  good,  there  are  some  whose 
Ethical  End  is  simply  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure,  whilst 
others  of  a  more  refined  school  take  into  account  the  quality  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  enjoyment,  and  refuse  to  apply  their 
ultimate  criterion  of  right  and  wrong  immediately,  either  as  a 
motive  of  conduct,  or  as  a  standard  of  the  worth  of  individual 
character.  Were  Mr.  Grote  a  thinker  of  the  latter  class,  it  might 
be  possible  to  '  strike  a  harmony '  between  his  philosophy  and 
that  of  Plato  on  this  subject  For  in  that  case  Socrates  might  be 
imagined  saying,  ^  Honoured  Sir !  you  acknowledge  a  dififerenoe 
amongst  pleasures,  a  point  which  I  once  argued  with  Protarchus, 
and  convinced  him,  though  Philebus  was  ^^  of  the  same  opinioA 
still."  I  may  spare  myself  and  you  the  repetition  of  that  tedious, 
and,  you  might  perhaps  think,  ol)scure  discussion,  since  the  con- 
clusion is  admitted  by  you.  Some  pleasures,  you  say,  are  of 
superior,  others  of  inferior  quality ;  there  are  pleasures  of  a  higher 
and  of  a  lower  grade,  noble  pleasures  and  hsise  pleasures.  You 
are  also  so  good  as  to  relieve  my  mind  upon  a  further  point, 
which  would  have  come  next  in  order,  namely,  who  is  to  decide 
what  pleasures  are  to  be  considered  high  or  low  ?  You  answer, 
the  man  of  good  or  noble  character :  for  he  has  had  experience 
of  both  kinds,  and  is,  therefore,  alone  qualified  to  jtidge.  And  if 
I  were  to  ask  you  what  characters  are  noble  and  good,  I  know  that 
you  would  answer.  Those  which  are  on  the  whole  productive  of 
the  greatest  happiness ;  and  thus  we  should  return  by  a  circuit  to 

*  The  important  word  fifO^^is,  'participation  in  the  idea,'  occars  only  in  the 

*  Parmenides  *  and  *  Sophistes '  in  Platow — See  Ast's  Lexicon,  s.  v. 
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tlie  Bame  point  again.  I  will,  therefore,  only  trouble  you  with 
one  absurdly  minute  question.  How  is  this  judgment,  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal,  to  be  interpreted  ?  By  what  mark  of 
difiisrence  do  these  best  *  judges  distinguish  between  the  higher 
and  lower  pleasure?  By  the  measure  of  utility?  Then  the 
cylinder  t  has  only  made  another  turn  into  the  same  position.  But 
by  the  presence  or  absence  of  good  ?  Then  I  must  still  vex  you 
l^  inquiring,  What  is  the  Good  ?  a  matter  on  which  I  confess 
myself  sadly  ignorant ;  but  you,  who  have  discovered  the  End  of 
human  action,  will  at  once  inform  me.' 

We  believe,  however,  that  we  do  Mr.  Grote  no  injustice  in 
attributing  to  him  the  older  and  simpler  form  of  Utilitarian 
theory,  which  places  as  the  end  and  rule  of  life  the  maximum  of 
pleasure  and  minimum  of  pain,  not  for  the  agent  singly,  but  for 
the  ^  greatest  number.'  It  is  a  little  harder  %  to  bring  this  doc- 
trine into  relations  with  Plato.§  But  they  have  more  than  one 
meeting-point,  notwithstanding.  If  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  pleasure  to  good  be  for  the  moment  waived,  utility  or  expe- 
diency is  admitted  by  Plato  to  an  important  place,  as  the  only 
test  by  which  institutions  and  customs  are  to  be  judged,  and  is 
set  by  him  in  emphatic  opposition  to  the  authority  of  King 
Nomos  with  a  eon  tempt  of  ridicule  equal  to  that  of  Bentham. 
He  fully  acknowledges,  *  or  rather  earnestly  maintains,'  that  the 
end  of  politics  is  the  highest  happiness,  not  of  individuals,  but 
of  the  whole  community.  No  more  uncompromising  statement 
of  the  principle  of  utility  could  well  be  mside  than  that  which 
Mr.  Grote  has  placed  upon  his  title-page,  and  which  he  follows 
up  by  the  Aristotelian  criticism  ||  {icdX&^i  Be  irdvra  Xaw^  X^^*^ 
iraiiy,  as  if  to  suggest  the  comment,  O  d  sic  omnia  !  *  This  is  the 
fidrest  maxim  that  has  been,  yea,  or  shall  be,  spoken ;  all  that  is 
beneficial  is  honourable,  all  diat  is  hurtful,  base.'  If  And  in  the 
following  page  the  same  high  expediency  is  made  the  test  not 
only  of  Ae  honourable,  but  of  the  sacred  or  holy.**  Nor  can  it  be 
shown  that  Plato  has  anywhere  retracted  what  is  there  said.  He 
has  nowhere  proposed  any  criterion  of  the  excellence  of  institu- 
tions other  than  the  degree  in  which  they  tend  to  produce  or  to 
preserve  what  he  considers  to  be  the  good  of  the  State.  But  in 
judging  of  moral  character  he  adopts  a  wholly  difierent  standard. 
He  does  not  count  it  sufficient  that  this  should  be  productive  of 
good,  for  where  is  the  good  to  be  produced,  except  in  the  souls 

♦  Ol  hrwtiK4<rruroi^ '  Rep.'  vi.  t  'Tir^pov  x^ptrporii,  •  Theaet.,'  209. 

t  Toir'  ^  ffTcpcc^cpoi'  2  ircupt,  *  Rep.*  348  e. 

§  Up9<rny^vs  iXX^Aoif  nroiriacu,  *  Tbeset.,'  146  h, 

I  See  above,  p.  130.  »m  ^  *  Sep.'  v.  457  h, 

**  Upol  V  ttM  flfr  ol  if^^Kifidraroi,  ibid.,  456  e. 
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of  men  ?  Virtue  is  intrinsically  good :  and  this  goodness  consists 
in  conformity  to  a  perfect  law  or  principle.  The  good  or  blessed 
life  is  variously  described  as  the  imitation  of,  or  becoming  like 
to  God,  as  the  harmonious  acting  of  a  soul  at  peace  with  itself, 
or,  metaphorically,  as  the  health  of  the  soul.  To  this  ideal 
Mr.  Grote  applies  the  rule  of  Utilitarian  Ethics.  Plato's  theory 
of  virtue,  he  says,  amongst  several  variations  has  the  one  constant 
defect  of  being  essentially  Self-regarding.  This  fault  is  common 
to  the  *  Protagoras,'  *  Gorgias,'  *  Republic,'  and  *  Philebus : '  but  is 
most  glaringly  evident  in  tie  definition  of  Justice,  which,  of 
all  the  virtues,*  has  the  most  obvious  reference  to  our  neighbour. 
In  this  he  thinks  that  Plato  is  not  only  wrong,  but  inconsistent, 
because,  after  basing  his  commonwealth  on  mutual  advantage,  he 
defines  Justice  in  the  individual  without  taking  into  account  the 
effect  produced  on  the  happiness  of  others. 

All  that  is  true  in  this  criticism  is  implied  by  Plato  himself, 
where  he  says  that  the  philosopher  is  useless  t  except  in  his  own 
city,  which  is  a  heavenly  one,  {  but  that  if  such  a  life  were  led 
under  perfect  conditions,  virtue  would  bring  happiness  to  the 
virtuous  man,  and  also  to  his  state.  §  It  must  be  admitted  that  a 
theory  of  virtue  which  is  not  directly  applicable  to  life  under 
existing  conditions,  is  not  wholly  satisfactory.  The  Sun  is  shorn 
of  his  beams  when  viewed  apart  from  the  atmosphere  which  he 
enkindles.  For  the  rest  Plato  is  here  the  subject  of  such  mis- 
conception as  naturally  arises  when  a  modem  standard  is  applied 
to  an  ancient  and  half-developed  theory.  The  principle  of  utility 
was  known  to  Plato  as  one  ethical  or  political  idea  amongst  many. 
He  had  not  drawn  out  all  the  consequences  of  his  own  maxim.  || 
But  he  was  conscious  of  no  opposition  between  Justice  and  the 
highest  expediency.  Had  he  been  asked  whether  the  just  could 
be  separated  from  the  beneficial,  it  is  plain  from  many  passages  If 
that  he  would  have  answered  No.  We  may  question  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  steps  by  which  he  approaches  the  definition  of 
justice,  but  we  cannot  accuse  him  of  forgetting  the  very  principle 
(that  of  mutual  advantage)  from  which  the  definition  is  deduced.** 
It  is  true  that  he  aims  at  defining  justice  as  a  quality  intrinsical 
to  the  individual ;  but  although  he  does  not  expressly  assert  that 
this  quality  affects  a  man's  intercourse  with  his  neighbours  (that 
justice  is  irpo<;  erepov\  this  is  everywhere  implied,  ft    The  man's 

*  Mr.  Grote  observes  that  the  four  cardinal  virtues  appear  in  the  *  Repablic  * 
•  for  the  first  time,'  vol/iii.  p.  162.  Professor  Geddes,[of  Aberdeen,  in  his  edition  of 
the  *  Phsedo,*  has  'with  some  plausibility  traced  the  same  enumeration  in  a  passage 
of  Pindar,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  derived  the  notion  from  the  Pythagoreans. 

t  *  Rep.'  vi.  487.  X  *  Rep.'  ix.  592.  §  '  Rep.'  vi.  497  a. 

II  Th  u(p(\ifiov  Ka\6v.  %  e.  g.,  *Rep.'  iv.  419  ;  vii.  519. 

♦♦  Compare  *  Rep.'  iv.  432  with  442.  ft  See  esp.  iv.  442. 
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lywn  happiness,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  is  viewed  as  the  far-off 

result,  though  not  as  the  essence  of  the  virtue* 

There  appears  to  be  here  a  similar  confusion  to  that  noticed  in 
the  previous  discussion.  Plato's  ethics  are  said  to  be  *seLf- 
re^rding  and  prudential,'  just  as  the  dialectic  of  Socrates  was 
said  to  appeal  to  individual  opinion*  Mr,  Grote  thinks  that 
every  man  must  act  either  with  reference  to  himself,  or  to  one  or 
m<*re  agents  other  than  himself.  But  this  disjunctive  proposition 
would  be  by  no  means  evident  to  Plato,  who  would  see  no 
more  self-regard  in  conforming^  self  to  the  law  of  reason,  than  in 
*PP^y**^o  ^if  ^^^  *^^  good  of  others,  nor  would  the  two  require- 
ments apjiear  to  him  incompatible.  Personality  cannot  be  got 
rid  of  either  in  thought  or  action,  but  in  both  may  be  emanci- 
pated, elevated,  and  guided^  by  the  consciousness  of  universal 
truths  and  ideal  relations.  And  self-devotion  to  au  idea  is  not 
less  conceivable,  and  is  hardly  less  a  matter  of  experience  than 
self-devotion  to  a  person  or  a  community, 

Ti>  speak  of  the  self-regarding  character  of  Plato's  ethics  is 
really  an  anachronism.  The  Christian  j^lden  rule,  which  Mr. 
Mill  claims  as  the  embodiment  of  Utilitarian  Morals,  presents 
an  ideal  more  complete  and  perfect  than  was  conceived  by  Plato* 
But  his  views  cannot  be  fairly  criticised  until  they  have  been 
studied  in  their  relation,  first  to  the  arbitmry  theory,  and 
secaodly^  to  the  common  notions  of  morality  which  were  pre- 
valent in  his  day. 

There  remains  the  question  of  pleasure  :  Can  the  *  greatest 
good*  be  disting-uished  from  the  largest  amount  of  pleasure 
attended  with  the  least  amount  of  }iain?  This  question  is  dif- 
ferently answered  in  the  '  Protagoras '  and  *  Gorgias/  The  argu- 
metit  of  Socrates  in  the  former  dialogue,  in  this  corresponding 
with  the  indications  of  the  '  Memorabilia,*  turns  on  the  assumption 
that  tiie  words  *  pleasant'  and  *good  '  are  synonymous  and  inter- 
changeable. Mr.  Grote  has  sometimes  remarked  on  the  levity 
with  which  Plato  adopts  arguments  to  suit  his  purpose*  But  in 
the  present  Instance  he  hag  no  patience  with  those  German  critics 
who  think  that  Plato  in  the  *  Protag^oras  'is  ar  gluing  ad  homincm, 
or  going  forth  to  meet  the  Sophistical  point  of  view^  We  are, 
on  the  whole,  disposed  to  agree  with  him.  But  as  the  utilitarian 
standard  w^hen  applied  to  the  definition  of  justice  was  too 
unfavourable  to  Plato,  so  here  the  same  mode  of  criticisin  is 
too  favourable  to  him*  A  mere  pivot  of  the  argument  •  is  made 
to  appear  as  one  of  the  most  elaborate  theories  of  virtue  to  be 
foond  amongst  the  writings  of  antiquity,  with  the  single  draw- 

♦  Compare  Arislotle**  gr&TC  criiicism  of  ihe  simple  state  ("tm  WA*?)  which 
Flito  first  coDe«lve&,  lind  then  re1ia(]uishes  id  tbe  Repablic* 

Y^l  219.— JVb.  237,  L  ^^cV 
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back  of  being  ^  self-regarding.'  The  proportions  of  the  dialogue 
are  thus  distorted,  and,  in  philosophy,  it  often  makes  all  the 
difference  where  the  emphasis  is  laid.  Though  it  be  granted  that 
Socrates,  and  Plato  in  the  ^  Protagoras,'  held  the  identity  of  the 
pleasant  and  the  good,  this  position  is  here  subordinate  to  the 
main  conclusion,  to  which  the  chief  importance  is  attached. 
Because  particular  good  is  essentially  relative,  therefore  there 
must  be  an  art  (or,  in  other  words,  a  principle  or  standard) 
of  measurement  which  reaches  beyond  what  is  particular  and 
present.*  This  argument  is  nearly  parallel  to  that  in  the 
^  Theaetetns,'  by  which  the  certainty  of  present  impressions  is 
disproved  :  ^  The  £au;ulty  which  judges  of  the  expedient  reaches 
beyond  the  present,  for  the  expedient  is  that  which  is  productive 
of  good  in  the  future,' — where  the  relative  and  particular  is  made 
to  testify  to  that  by  which  particulars  are  comprehended  and 
measured.  In  like  manner  the  identification  of  pleasure  and 
good  in  the  ^  Protagoras '  is  only  the  stepping-stone  to  a  higher 
principle,  f 

Mr.  Grote  thinks  that  the  ^  Protagoras '  belongs  to  Plato's  most 
perfect  and  mature  period.  And  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  dialogue  is  most  charmingly  written.  But  if  tne  sameness 
of  good  and  pleasure  is  a  Socratic  notion,  it  requires  an  extreme 
conviction  of  Plato's  variability  to  imagine  that  a  position  which 
in  the  ^  Gorgias,'  *  Republic,'  and  '  Philebus '  is  emphatically 
renounced,  can  have  been  taken  up  again  in  the  period  during 
which  two,  at  least,  of  these  (the  '  Gorgias '  and  *  Republic ')  were 
probably  written. 

The  course  of  Plato's  mind  was  different  from  that  of  modem 
reasoning  on  ethical  questions.  Merely  touching  on  the  more 
obvious  data  of  experience,  which  he  saw  and  could  represent 
with  marvellous  clearness,  he  made  these  the  platform  from  which 
to  grasp  at  universal  truths,  of  which  he  had  a  distant  vision.. 
But  this  lowliness 

*  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 

Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face ; 

But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 
*  He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  bock, 

Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 

By  which  he  did  ascend.' 

*'  This  appears  to  be  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Grote  in  his  remarks  on  the 
'Gorgias/  vol.  ii.  p.  138.  'The  permanent  element  is  distinguished,  from  the 
transient,  and  is  called  knowledge/  see  also  vol.  iii.  p.  555. 

t  Mr.  Grote  has  elsewhere  treated  as  the  conclusion  of  an  argument,  what  is 
only  a  dialectical  step  or  moment.  Thns  in  the '  Sophistes '  where  opposite  schools 
are  drawn  together,  ne  takes  the  modification  of  the  Materialist  hypothesis  as  if 
this  were  Plato's  own  definition  of  Being ;  not  observing  that  the  definition  is 
jDore  than  once  again  modified  as  the  dialogue  proceeds. — VoL  ii.  p.  438. 
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This  remark  is  at. all  events  applicable  to  the  *  Gorgfias,'  where 
the  Good  is  identified  with  the  higher  principle,  and  Pleasure  is 
utterly  despised.  Plato  is  here  in  apogee,  at  the  furthest  point  of 
opposition  to  the  world.  He  has  arrived  at  the  conception  which 
floated  before  Socrates  of  the  ^  Protagoras '  and  '  Meno '  of  an 
absolute  morality—- of  a  life  based  simply  on  the  conviction  of 
right,  and  conforming  to  an  immutable  standard,  wholly  without 
r^^aid  to  pleasure  or  pain,  reward  or  punishment,  praise  or  blam^. 
This  is  a  movement  in  Plato's  ethical  philosophy,  corresponding 
to  the  simple  assertion  of  the  Universal  in  his  metaphysics. 
And  as  in  the  *  Phaedrus,'  *  Sophistes,'  and  *  Politicus,'  he  seeks 
to  reconcile  the  Universal  with  the  Particular,  so  in  the  'Re- 
public' and  ^Philebus,'  but  more  pointedly  in  the  'Laws/  he 
strives  to  apply  his  ideal  of  action  to  the  circumstances  of  life, 
and  in  these  dialc^ues  accordingly  pleasure  is  again  admitted 
(widi  important  qualitative  distinctions)  to  a  place  in  the 
scheme. 

Mr.  Grote's  criticism  of  the  *  Gorgias '  is  singularly  illustrative 
both  of  his  great  powers  and  of  the  differences  between  him  and 
Plato.  It  appears  to  him  to  the  last  degree  unreasonable  that 
Soisrates  should  expect  to  bring  others  round  to  his  paradoxical 
point  of  view.  (See  especially  vol.  ii.  p.  105.)  We  have  already 
granted  that  Plato's  ethical  theory  is  not  complete,  or  rather 
that  it  is  undeveloped :  we  are  ready  to  grant  that  some  of  his 
arguments  turn  on  verbal  subtilties,  and  that  his  language  is 
tin^B^  with  metaphor.  But  when  Mr.  Grote  says  that  he 
*  agrees  with  Socrates,'  *  does  he  mean  to  allow  that  Archelaus, 
because  wicked,  is  really  miserable;  that  in  wrong-doing  he 
harms  not  others  only,  but  himself ;  that  he  who  commits  criminal 
or  vicious  acts,  thereby  *  enfeebles  and  disables '  his  moral  nature  ; 
diat  it  would  be  better  and  happier  for  all  men,  for  their  own  sakes, 
if  they  would  adopt  Socrates'  *  noble '  (vol.  ii.  p.  127)  scheme  of 
life — strengthened  by  the  additional  ground  of  the  effect  of  con- 
duct upon  others — if  to  them  also  '  the  idea  of  committing  enor- 
mous crimes  for  ambitious  purposes  were  the  most  intolerable  of 
all  ideas ;  and  if  they  could  conceive  themselves  thus  guilty,  the 
sequel  the  least  intolerable  to  them  were  one  of  expiatory  pain '  ? 
If  this  be  the  extent  of  Mr.  Grote's  agreement  widi  Socrates,  we 
need  only  say  that  we  prefer  his  judgment  and  that  of  others  like 
him  to  that  of  the  ^  disinterested '  admirers  of  successful  crime.f 

We 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  112. — •  If  my  opinion  is  asked,  I  agree  with  Socrates,  though  not 
on  the  ground  which  he  here  urges.' 

t  When  Mr.  Grote  says  that  the  companions  of  Socrates  would  not  have  called  him 
bappj  St  the  last,  he  seems  to  forget  the  words  of  Phsedo  to  Echecrates, '  Phasd.,* 
96  e,  M^litmv  yhp  ay^p  i^rero  feed  rov  rpSwov  icol  rww  \&ptv,    Xn^  m  W^va^  ^'^^. 

L  2  '^"^^ 
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We  may  add,  however,  that  Plato's  metaphor  ,is  more  exact  than 
Mr.  Grote  admits  it  to  be.  Sickness  is  not  always  conscious. 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  delirium  or  syncope,  or  of  a  man 
dreaming  that  he  is  well.  Nor  are  there  many  cases  in  which  a 
man  would  give  exactly  the  same  account  of  himself  from  bis 
own  feelings,  as  a  physician  who  had  examined  him  would  give. 

Mr.  Grote  agrees  with  Callicles  that  Plato's  ideal  in  the 
*  Gorgias,'  if  immediately  applied  to  life,  would  *  upset  every- 
thing.' *  But  this  is  true  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  same 
remark  applies  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  indeed  to  any 
absolute  ideal,  whose  value  as  an  ideal  it  would  be  a  mere  cavil 
to  call  in  question  for  this  reason. 

The  verdict  of  Bacon  on  the  *  Gorgias '  is  a  more  temperate 
one,  and  might  perhaps  have  received  the  assent  of  Plato  in  his 
old  age.t  *"  Can  it  be  doubted  that  there  are  some  who  take  more 
pleasure  in  enjoying  pleasures  than  some  others,  and  yet  never- 
theless are  less  troubled  with  the  loss  or  leaving  of  them ;  so  as 
this  same  Non  uti  ut  non  appetas^  non  aj/petere  ut  non  metuas,  sunt 
animi  jmsilli  et  diffidetitis.  And  it  seemeth  to  me  that  most  of 
the  doctrines  of  philosophers  are  more  fearful  and  cautionary  than 
the  nature  of  things  requireth.  So  have  they  increased  the  fear 
of  death  in  offering  to  cure  it.  For  when  they  would  have  a  man's 
-whole  life  to  be  but  a  discipline  or  preparation  to  die,  they  must 
needs  make  men  think  that  it  is  a  terrible  enemy  against  whom 
there  is  no  end  of  preparing.     Better  saith  the  poet : 

"  Qui  finem  vitae  extremum  inter  mnnera  ponit 
Naturae." 

So  have  they  sotight  to  make  mens  minds  too  uniform  and  har- 
monical,  by  not  breaking  tliem  sufficiently  to  contrary  motions;  the 
reason  whereof  I  suppose  to  be,  because  they  themselves  were 
men  dedicated  to  a  private,  free,  and  unapplied  course  of  life. 
For  as  we  see  upon  the  lute  or  like  instrument  a  ground^  though 
it  be  sweet  and  have  show  of  many  changes,  yet  breaketh  not  the 
hand  to  such  strange  and  hard  stops  and  passages  as  a  «6^  song 
or  voluntary^  much  after  the  same  manner  was  the  diversity 
between  a  philosophical  and  a  civil  life.  And  therefore  men  are 
to  imitate  die  wisdom  of  jewellers,  who,  if  there  be  a  grain  or  a 

*the  Athenian  public  assembly  wonld  repudiate  indignantly  aU  this  pretended 
right  of  the  strongest/  has  he  called  to  mind  the  words  of  the  Athenian  envoys 
at  Melos  ?  See  also  vol.  iii.  p.  577  of  Mr.  Grote's  book.  *  That  unqualified  worship 
of  power,  which  prevailed  in  the  ancient  world  no  less  than  in  the  modem.' 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  110. — 'Every  theory  of  punishment  would  literally  speaking  be 
turned  upside  down.'  But  if  all  men  were  persuaded  of  Socrates*  view,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  punishment — See  'Theaet.*  176o. 

t  See  the  remarks  on  the  use  of  strong  drink  in  the  *  Laws/  B.  i.  638,  cf. 
Grote,  \o\,  iii,  pp,  315,  327. 
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cloud,  or  an  ice  wkich  may  be  ground  forth  witbout  taking  too 
murb  of  the  stone,  they  help  it ;  but  if  it  should  lessen  and  abate 
the  stone  too  much,  they  will  not  meddle  with  it :  so  ought  men 
so  to  procure  serenity  as  they  destroy  not  magnanimity/* 

*  When  an  object  presents  divers  aspects  which  are  not  united 
in  a  single  view,  we  know  that  the  point  has  not  been  reached 
from  which  the  whole  object  can  be  tndy  seen/  This  is  the 
substance  of  the  remark  made  by  the  Eleatic  Stranger,  after 
several  inconclusive  attempts  to  'catch*  and  to  define  the  So- 
phtst,t  a  remark  which  indicates  the  transition  from  these  tenta- 
tives  to  the  last  more  serious  and  successful  effort*  Air,  G rote's 
conclusions  may  l>e  said  to  form  a  similar  transition-stage  in  the 
eDde^vour  to  define  Plato.  Proceeding  by  a  method  of  altcrna- 
tivcrs,  like  that  which  Plato  in  the  *  Sophistes '  uses  and  criticises^ 
he  linds  his  author  on  both  sides  of  his  division-line^  Every 
writer,  he  thinks,  must  be  either  sceptic  or  dogmatist — either  con- 
dstent  or  self-contradictory — appealing  cither  to  authority  or  to 
private  judgment,  attributing  reality  either  to  natural  or  to  logical 
wholes,!  either  utilitarian  or  self-regarding  in  his  theory  of  morals* 
To  all  these  dilemmas  Plato  might  apply  what  Mr,  Grote  has 
happily  called  the  process  of  Neither  and  Both,  which  in  this 
case  would  not  prove  to  be  a  merely  negative  Organ  on,  but 
would  prepare  the  way  for  a  positive  conceptioo.  Plato  is  neither 
sceptic  nor  dogmatist ;  but  bis  ]>hilosopliy  has  both  a  negative 
&nd  a  positive  aspect :  he  is  neither  consistent  nor  self-contra- 
dictory, or  rather  he  is  both,  the  superficial  contmtlictions  really 
helping  the  inward  harmony.  He  appeals  neither  to  authority 
s«>r  to  private  judgment,  but  endeavours  to  awake  reason  in  the 
individual,  He  asserts  the  universal,  but  does  not  finally  nega- 
tive the  particular.  He  is  neither  utilitarian  nor  self- regard  lug 
in  ethics,  but  seeks  to  reconcile  the  perfection  of  die  ^  single  and 
peculiar  life  *  with  the  happiness  of  the  community*  This  is  a 
|>oint  of  similarity  between  Plato  and  the  ^Sophist'  which  Mr, 
Grote  lias  not  oSiscrvcd.  He  is  not  to  be  '  caught  with  one  hand '  § 
— includtH^l  wdihin  one  member  of  a  logical  antithesis. 

W^c  have  only  left  room  for  a  word  on  Plato^s  political  specu- 
lations, which  Mr»  Grote  takes  au  ^rand  serieux.  He  finds  more 
interest  in  inferring  the  mode  in  which  the  Republic  would  have 
worked,  than  in  tracing  the  thoughts  out  of  which  P]ato*s  con- 
ception sprang.     Far  from  repeating  at  Plato ^s  expense  the  com* 

•  Boieon  *  Adv*  of  Learning/  EUis*  ed»,  toI,  liL  pp,  427*8* 

t  Hat,  *  Soph;  aS2(i.  X  Vol.  L  p,  384  ;  UL  p.  520, 

§  AifffB^jfUvTiii^  «?F*i  -ri  yiyQ%t  peal  t^  hty^^tvov  Qh  rp  ir^pf  X^wriatf. — ^Plat, 
*   Sftph;  226  a. 
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ment  which  has  been  lately  made  on  M.  Comte'g  politique^  that 
'  the  ideal  form  of  society  which  he  set  up  is  only  fit  to  be  aa 
ideaJ,  because  it  cannot  possibly  be  realised/  he  believes  that 
the  Republic  would  have  answered  many  of  the  ends  which 
the  founder  had  in  view,  such  as  the  suppression  of  heterodoxy, 
the  substitution  of  a  difiused  and  mild  philanthropy  for  family 
affection,  the  avoidance  of  poverty,  and  the  reduction  ^of  the 
influence  of  Aphrodite  to  a  minimum.'  He  seems  to  take  no 
account  of  the  existence,  at  least  in  the  progressive  races  of  man- 
kind, of  a  diffused  intelligence,  which  in  some  degree  deter- 
mines, under  the  teaching  of  experience,  what  shall  be  changii^, 
and  what  permanent,  in  the  common  sentiment  of  a  people. 

We  are  also  compelled  to  leave  unnoticed  Plato's  physical  or 
Gosmological  ideas,  which  are  connected  with  the  ethical  in  a  wmy, 
which  Aristotle  and  Mr.  Grote  think  destructive  to  either  sci- 
ence :  *  also  the  chapters  on  the  earlier  philosophers  and  on  the 
other  companions  of  Socrates,  which  are  not  inferior  to  any  in 
these  volumes,  and  93ce  for  the  most  part  as  candid  and  judi- 
cious as  they  are  lucid  and  penetrating.  That  devoted  to  Xeno- 
phon  ^  the  military  brother  of  the  Socratic  family,'  is  faultless 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  and  shows  how  gracefully  as  well 
as  forcibly  Mr.  Grrote  can  write,  when  he  has  a  thoroughly  c<m- 
genial  subject.  Of  his  instructive  but  characteristic  remarks  on 
Euclides,  Antisthenes,  and  Aristippns,  we  have  only  room  to  say 
that  the  objects  of  his  criticism  sometimes  find  themselves 
strangely  associated.  Plato  would  have  been  as  much  surprised 
to  find  the  Socrates  of  his  dialogues  allied  with  Antisthenes  (voL 
iii.  520)  and  Aristippus  (vol.  iii.  555),  as  living  divines  have  been 
'  when  similarly  '  harmonised  '  in  recent  controversy.  We  may 
notice,  however,  as  peculiarly  original  and  acute,  the  remarks  in 
this  chapter  (xxxviii.),  on  the  potential  and  actual  (pp.  490,  seqq.) 
and,  as  interesting  and  suggestive,  the  comparison  of  the  Greek 
with  other  forms  of  Cynicism  (pp.  513,  seqq.). 

In  limiting  ourselves  to  the  duty  of  characterizing  the  main 
features  of  Mr.  Grote's  conception  of  Plato,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  exclude  much  that  might  have  been  said  in  praise,  and 
to  refrain  from  noticing  many  minor  points  of  difference.  If  our 
task  has  been  ungraciously  executed,  we  must  plead  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  space  within  which  our  remarks  are  necessarily 
compressed.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  while  his  own 
realisation  of  the  relativity  of  truth  and  good,  and  of  the  vari- 

*  Sec  the  remarks  on  the  *  Philebus/  vol.  ii.  p.  €10.  The  coDclusion  of  the  chapter 
on  the  *  Timaeus,'  where  Mr.  Grote  points  to  the  contrast  between  Plato's  mag- 
nificent ideal  of  the  Kosmos  as  a  whole  and  his  dark  picture  of  the  reality  as 
existing  in  detail,  is  well  worth  attention. 
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ableness  of  human  reasoii,  enables  our  author  to  bring  out  aa 
aspect  of  Platooism  which  has  been  too  little  recognised,  the 
exhaustive  nature  of  the  antithesis  which  he  is  inclined  to  make 
between  a  doctrine  of  mere  relativity  and  that  of  an  absolute 
already  found,  between  endless  divergence  and  peremptory  autho- 
rity in  matters  of  belief,  prevents  him  from  giving  place  to  a 
thiid  notion,  which  alone  explains  the  position  of  Plato — that 
at  an  afaacJute  standard  of  knowledge,  an  absolute  principle  of 
life,  apprehended  though  not  comprehended,  sought  but  not  yet 
foond,  approached,  although  not  perfectly  attained,  by  the  pro- 
oesa  of  scientific  inquiry.  Hence,  in  the  volumes  before  us, 
interpretation  is  outrun  by  criticism.  An  ancient  ideal  philo- 
sopher, equally  removed  in  spirit  from  the  majority  of  his 
ooimtrymen  and  from  the  nineteenth  century,  is  measured,  either 
by  the  notions  popularly  current  in  his  age,  or  by  modem  philo- 
aoT^y  and  logic. 

Foraldunigh  Mr.  Grote  has  given  a  valuable  sketch  of  the  earlier 
philosophers,*  he  has  hardly  entered  into  their  deep  inward 
connexion  with  Plato.  Nor  does  he  appear  to  have  conceived 
adequately  the  extremely  subtle  mode  in  which  Plato's  rea- 
sonings are  blended  with  the  ^  quick-cross  '-play  of  imagination 
and  humour,  or  in  which  they  are  traversed  by  a  vein  of  irony, 
sometimes  superficial,  but  often  profound.  To  try  to  abstract 
fiom  these  and  find  the  nett  logical  residuum,  is  like  confusing 
dyaamica  with  statics.  Yet  our  author  has  sometimes  spoken 
as  if  this  were  possible.  Thus  after  noticing  the  dramatic 
licfaness  of  the  '  Charmides,'  he  says,  *  I  make  no  attempt  to 
leprodnce  this  latter  attribute :  though  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
merits  of  Plato  in  reference  to  ethical  inquiry :  imparting  to  the 
subject  a  charm  which  does  not  naturally  belong  to  it.'  For- 
tunately this  rule  could  not  be  perfectly  applied,  else  the  effect 
would  be  like  that  of  a  prose  version  of  ^  Hamlet'  On  the  con- 
trary, many  of  the  dramatic  situations,  if  not  reproduced,  are 
firacibly  described.  But  Mr.  Grote  is  sometimes  even  curiously 
matter-of-fact  in  his  treatment  of  Plato.  In  this  respect  also 
his  criticisms  are  like  those  of  Aristotle,  who  may  be  described  as 
colour-blind  to  some  of  the  characteristic  hues  of  Plato's  writings. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  passage  in  the  ^  Gorgias,'  where  Socrates 
in  proof  of  his  thesis  that  life  is  of  less  worth  than  righteousness, 
observes  that  the  ferryman  who  has  brought  many  passengers  from 
£gina  to  the  Piraeus,  although  he  has  saved  all  tliese  persons 
and  their  goods  from  the  perils  of  the  waters,  winds,  and  rocks, 
is  not  elated  with  pride,  but,  after  taking  a  modest  fare,  walks 

*  The  account  of  the  Pythagoreans  appears  to  us  the  least  successful. 
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quietly  on  the  shore,  as  if  he  bad  done  no  great  thing.  *  For/ 
he  says,  *"  the  man  has  wit  enough  to  know  that,  in  saving  their 
lives,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  has  done  them  a  good  or  a  bad 
turn.  For  he  cannot  tell  what  manner  of  men  they  are,  and 
how  they  will  use  their  lives  and  their  goods.'  On  this 
passage,  in  which  a  humorous  image  conveys  a  strain  of  feeling 
like  that  of  Artabanus  in  Herodotus,  ^  There  are  things  in  life 
more  pitiable  than  the  fear  of  death,'  *  Mr.  Crete's  observations 
are  the  following  : — 

'  We  shall  hardly  find  any  greater  rhetorical  exaggeration  than  this, 
among  all  the  compositions  of  the  rhetors  against  whom  Plato  declares 
war  in  the  "  Grorgias."  Moreover,  it  is  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
Plato  colours  and  misinterprets  the  facts  of  social  life,  in  order  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  argtftnent  of  the  moment.  He  says  truly  that  when 
the  passage  boat  from  iBgina  to  PirsBus  has  reached  its  destination^ 
the  steersman  receives  his  fare  and  walks  about  on  the  shore,  without 
taking  any  great  credit  to  himself,  as  if  he  had  performed  a  brilliant 
deed  or  conferred  an  important  service.  But  how  does  Plato  explain 
this  ?  By  supposing  in  the  steersman's  mind  feelings  which  never 
enter  into  the  mind  of  a  real  agent :  feelings  which  are  put  into  words 
only  when  a  moralist  or  a  satirist  is  anxious  to  enforce  a  sentiment. 
The  service  which  the  steersman  performs  is  not  only  adequately  re- 
munerated, but  is,  on  most  days,  a  regular  and  easy  one,  such  as  every 
man  who  has  gone  through  a  decent  apprenticeship  can  perform.  But 
suppose  an  exceptional  day — suppose  a  sudden  and  terrible  storm  to 
supervene  on  the  passage — suppose  the  boat  full  of  passengers,  with 
every  prospect  of  all  on  board  being  drowned — suppose  she  is  only 
saved  by  the  extraordinary  skill,  vigilance,  and  efforts  of  the  steersman. 
In  that  case  he  will,  on  reaching  the  land,  walk  about  full  of  elato  self- 
congratulation  and  pride :  the  passcngenS  will  encourage  this  sentiment 
by  expressions  of  the  deepest  gratitude ;  while  friends  as  well  as  com- 
petitors will  praise  his  successful  exploit.  How  many  of  the  pas- 
sengers there  are  for  whom  the  preservation  of  life  may  be  a  curse 
rather  than  a  blessing — is  a  question  which  neither  they  themselves, 
nor  the  steersman,  nor  the  public,  will  ever  dream  of  askmg.'  f 

*  "'ETfpa  irapa  r^v  ^o^v  rovratv  ir('K6y$afi€v  otxTpdrepa. 

+  Compare  vol.  ii.  p.  145.  *  Pericles  would  have  listened  -with  mixed  surprise 
and  anger  if  he  had  heard  any  one  utter  the  monstrous  assertion  which  Plato  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Polus — that  rhetors,  like  despots,  kill,  impoverish,  or  expel 
•  any  citizen  at  their  pleasure ;'  and  the  treatment  of  the  Eristic  argument  in  the 
*  Theaitetus,'  165,  vol.  ii.  p.  368-9,  where  the  obvious  tone  of  banter,  and  the  humour 
of  the  description  of  the  logical  mercenary,  who,  *  after  bamboozling  you  with  such 
difficulties,  would  let  you  go  for  such  ransom  as  might  be  agreed  on  between  you,* 
arc  quite  lost  sight  of.  After  this  it  is  not  surprising  that  Plato  should  be 
quoted  (vol.  ii.  p.  355)  as  reckoning  the  prophet  amongst  the  authoritative  infallible 
measures  of  future  events,  or  should  be  thought  to  be  unusually  patriotic  when  he 
composed  the  *  Menexenus '  (vol.  iii.  p.  348}.  See  also  on  the  *  Philebus,'  pp.  592  and 
G12  note. 

Occasionally,  however,  Plato  is  credited  with  a  metaphor  to  which  he  has 
no  claim.   For  instance  in  the  *  Sophist,'  it  is  said  that  of  swimming  creatures  some 
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We  shall  be  sorry  if  anything^  which  has  been  said  in  this 
artide  should  be  constnietl  into  an  attempt  to  detract  frum  the 
greatness  of  the  historian  of  Greece,  who  is  sure  to  gi\'e  new 
Jife  to  every  subject  which  he  touches,  and  whom  the  world  of 
letters  reixards  with  a  de^ce  of  just  veneration,  which  It  woukl 
be  equally  wrong-  and  iutile  to  disparage.  The  present  work 
abounds  widi  evitlence  that  his  extraordinary  energy  and  patience, 
bis  absorbing  interest  in  all  that  is  Hellenic  in  thought  and 
feeling,  his  intensity  of  mindj  and  the  aeuteness  of  his  analytical 
powers,  are  unabated,  and  in  the  art  of  writing'  we  venture  to 
think  that  his  proficience  is  greater  than  before,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  extreme  clearness^  liveliness,  and  force  with 
which  his  views  on  the  most  abstruse  questions  are  expressed. 
He  is  equally  determined  to  understand  his  subject  and  to  make 
himself  thoroughly  understood,  A  characteristic  feature  of  his 
diction,  which  contributes  to  this  end,  is  his  frequent  use  of  the 
Latin  as  well  as  of  the  English  equivalents  of  the  phrases  of  Greek 
philosophy.  And  the  reader's  interest  is  quickened  and  sus- 
iined^  while  his  thoughts  are  expanded,  by  a  fertility  of  allasion 
arely  equalled,  as  in  the  frequent  illustrations  from  mythology 
and  history^  quotations  from  the  literature  and  citations  of  the 
manners  and  opinions  of  various  ages  and  countries,  description 
of  ancient  in  the  terms  of  Toodern  life,*  and  the  equally  sug- 
gestive employment  of  Greek  and  Latin  words  to  express  what 
ij  familiar  to  ourselves.  The  writer  is  the  same  as  formerly, 
ilj  it  appears  to  us  that  he  has  reached  a  part  of  his  work 
rhich  is  less  suited  to  him,  and  he  looks  back  with  unmistake- 
Ijle  regret  from  Plato  and  the  Academy  to  Thucydides  and  the 
EAlbenian  people,  f  His  general  tone  also  is  less  hope  fid  than 
when  he  wrote  the  famous  chapter  on  Socrates,  But  if  there  is 
one  tfain^  which  these  volumes  place  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt, 
it  16  their  author's  almost  unrivalled  fitness  to  deal  with  the 
latest  and  most  difficult  portion  of  his  long  task.  It  will  be  a 
satisfaction,  with  which  iew  m  contemporary  literature  can 
be  compared  s  when  we  have  the  advantage  of  listening  to  Mr, 
Grote  on  Aristotle* 


ifv  fl«dg^  ^L  ^,  waterfowl).  On  this  ctur  author  oba«rfea  (vol,  iu  p*  -iOl ,  ntnir)  ;— 
*  It  deicrves  nonce  that  Plaio  considers  the  air  &  fliiid  in  wi*ich  birlls  si* iwi/ 

*  This  hflS  someiimes  an  altnost  ludLcrouG  eiTect — a*  vhcu  ^mfaviro^  la 
tnuiiated  *  ^nobbisli/  or  when  Plato  is  quoted  as  Baying  that  *  he  mBy  possibly  at 
wvm^  fbtare  time  {B.  F.)  do  so  nud  so,' 

t  See  the  r^m&rks  on  the  *  Meuejcenus  '  and  '  Gorglas/ 
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Art.  VI. — Extracts  of  the  Journals  and  Correspondence  of  Mist 
Beny,  from  the  year  1783  to  1852.  Edited  bj  Lady  Theresa 
Lewis.     London,  1865. 

THESE  volumes  consist  of  Diaries,  Letters,  and  Memoranda, 
left  by  Miss  Mary  Berry  to  tbe  care  of  the  late  Sir  Frankland 
Lewis,  to  be  used  by  him  for  biograjdiical  and  literary  purposes, 
as  he  might  think  fit  He  died  without  any  such  publication, 
and  they  came  into  the  hands  of  Sir  George  Lewis,  the  scholar, 
critic,  and  statesman,  whose  loss  his  country  has  had  deeply  to 
deplore.  His  well-instructed  and  accomp^shed  widow  Lady 
Theresa  Lewis  undertook  the  vicarious  work,  and  within  a  few 
weeks  of  its  appearance  she  too  has  passed  away,  leaving  only 
her  two  brothers,  the  present  Cabinet  Ministers,  survivors  of  a 
numerous  family. 

This  record  of  busy  death  stands  strangely  side  by  side  witk 
the  one  long  life  of  which  this  book  is  the  memorial,  a  life  that 
nearly  lasted  its  century,  and  which  included  within  its  observa- 
tions as  memorable  a  period  of  our  world's  history  as  the  sun's 
light  has  ever  shcme  upon.  There  is  something  in  these  occasional 
lengthened  spaces  of  individual  existence  which  seems  to  make 
them  especially  favourable  vehicles  for  biographical  narrative: 
the  one  figure  standing  by  the  protracted  course  of  the  stream  of 
time  concentrates  round  itself  the  images  and  interests  of  the 
past,  and  acquires  an  integral  value  which  at  any  one  moment  of 
its  being  it  would  hardly  have  seemed  to  have  possessed :  it 
becomes  identified  with  even  more  than  its  own  experiences,  and 
is  judged  not  so  much  by  what  it  was,  as  by  what  it  might  have 
been. 

Memoirs  therefore  such  as  these  do  not  require  the  justifica- 
tion of  any  rare  superiority  of  talent  or  character,  and  will  be  read 
with  pleasure  by  many  on  whom  the  personage  whose  name  they 
bear  leaves  little  or  no  impression.  There  are  others,  on  the 
contrary,  who  would  have  desired  a  more  distinct  representation 
of  Miss  Berry's  personality ;  but  they  may  remember  that  Bio- 
graphy is  no  easier  than  Life ;  and  that,  while  every  one  has 
attempted  to  contemplate  his  own  mortal  existence  and  that  of 
others,  each  as  a  co-ordinate  whole,  with  its  special  character,  its 
individual  meaning,  its  exceptional  moral,  he  has  been  constantly 
foiled  by  his  inability  to  comprehend  all  the  fragments  before 
him  and  compelled  to  content  himself  either  widi  a  vag^e  de- 
lineation which  he  leaves  to  be  filled  up  by  other  thoughts  and 
other  experiences,  or  by  a  work  of  Art,  which  he  knows  to  be 
the  child  and  creature  of  his  own  imagination.     When  Plutarch 
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placed  in  noble  array  for  the  contemplation  of  ages  to  come  his 
images  of  heroes  and  sages,  or  when  Dr.  Johnson  drew  that  gallery 
of  poetSy  so  many  of  whom  only  survive  in  his  portraiture,  the 
writers  must  have  been  conscious  how  little  of  the  real  men 
lay  bdiind  those  strong  or  graceful  representations,  how  much 
tluit  was  eren  faithfully  recorded  may  convey  a  false  impression, 
how  much  was  inevitably  omitted  which  might  contradict  every 
dedoetion  and  alter  every  estimate.  Thus,  in  these  later  days  of 
literature,  while  we  are  more  and  more  thirsting  for  what  is  most 
true  in  humanity,  and  ever  widening  our  interests  in  the  adven- 
tures and  vicissitudes  of  mankind,  we  receive  unwillingly  those 
biographies  in  which  the  artist  is  predominant,  even  when  agree- 
ably and  skilfully  executed  ;  and  we  are  very  indulgent  with  any 
congeries  of  materials  out  of  which  we  can  ourselves  embody  some 
living  perscHiality,  which,  either  for  its  own  sake  or  by  its  contin- 
gencies and  surroundings,  challenges  our  attention  or  deserves  our 
regard.  It  is  therefore  with  diffidence  and  doubt  that  we  attempt, 
from  the  motley  materials  of  this  book,  to  draw  even  an  accurate 
sketcli  of  the  lady  whom  our  generation  mainly  remembers  as 
the  centre  of  a  most  pleasant  social  circle,  and  to  trace  by  what 
combination  of  circumstances  and  character  she  came  to  live  an 
almost  public  life  without  forfeiting  or  infringing  the  conditions 
of  a  simple  and  unostentatious  existence,  and  to  die  amid  the 
affisctionate  regrets  of  the  foremost  men  of  our  own  day,  after  having 
been  coarted  by  Horace  Walpole  and  having  refused  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Dr.  Johnson.  There  always  seems  something  patriarchal 
in  relation  to  ourselves,  in  persons  who  have  lived  to  the  present 
generation  from  before  the  French  Revolution.  That  deluge  has 
left  a  strait  behind  it,  separating  the  historical  worlds,  and  those 
who  have  been  on  the  other  side  of  it  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a 
doable  life.  Miss  Berry's  youth  witnessed  the  great  century  of 
common  sense  and  chief  era  of  the  liberation  of  the  human  mind 
closing  in  an  auto-da-fe  of  political  fanaticism,  which  still  aflfects 
the  imagination  of  mankind :  she  was  the  living  tradition  of  a 
world  of  shattered  hopes,  dispersed  illusions,  and  drifted  j^- 
losophies. 

The  personal  circumstances  of  her  girlhood  were  singularly  un- 
propitions.  To  the  daily  troubles  of  genteel  poverty  was  added  the 
continuous  gloom  of  a  domestic  disappointment,  her  father  having 
been  at  one  time  the  supposed  heir  of  a  wealthy  Scotch  uncle,  and 
afterwards  supplanted  by  a  more  active,  and  (according  to  Miss 
Berry)  a  less  scrupulous  brother.  Of  her  mother  she  had  one  glim«- 
mering  infantine  recollection,  a  pale  figure  in  a  green  dress,  who 
bad  left  little  other  remembrance  in  the  family  than  that  she 
had  prayed  that  her  children  might  be  endowed  with  a  vigorous 
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character,  an  aspiration  which  in  Mary's  case  was  undoubtedly 
realised.  The  father  could  not  impart  to  this  desolate  home 
either  useful  occupation  or  pleasant  companionship;  and  the 
young  ladies  do  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  any  advantages  of 
instruction  beyond  the  most  ordinary  teaching  of  their  class  in 
that  not  very  intellectual  time.  When  Mr.  Berry  first  settled  in 
the  north  of  Yorkshire,  Lady  Percy,  who  lived  at  the  neighbouring 
great  house  at  Stanwick,  formed  a  kind  of  friendship  with  his 
wife ;  but  this  was  not  continued  to  the  daughters,  nor  would  it 
have  been  of  much  ilse  if  it  had  been,  for  the  lady  was  soon 
after  divorced  on  account  of  her  intimacy  with  a  Mr.  Bird. 

Occasional  visits  to  their  cousins,  the  Cayleys,  a  family  which 
for  many  generations  has  borne  a  stamp  of  much  talent  and  ori- 
ginality, seem  to  have  been  the  only  opportunities  either  for  cultiva- 
tion of  intellect  or  development  of  character  afforded  to  them ; 
and  yet,  by  the  time  when  an  increase  of  income  consequent  on  the 
uncle's  death,  enabled  them  to  make  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  they 
were  not  only  sufficiently  well-informed  to  enjoy  fully  all  the 
novelties  and  associations  of  travel,  but  so  distinguished  by 
their  manners  and  conversation,  combined  with  much  personal 
beauty,  that  they  were  at  once  admitted  to  the  best  society,  wher- 
ever they  might  find  themselves,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  social  popularity  and  respect  of  which  these  volumes  are 
the  record.  A  sufficient  command  of  the  Latin  classics  to 
give  a  scholarly  turn  to  their  language,  without  a  taint  of 
pedantry ;  a  familiarity  with  the  French  tongue,  which  through- 
out life  made  the  society  of  foreigners  as  easy  to  them  as  that 
of  their  countrymen ;  a  thorough  understanding  of  their  own 
language  and  literature,  as  exhibited  in  its  best  and  purest 
models,  which  shone  in  all  their  conversation,  and  enabled  them 
in  mature  years  to  express  themselves  on  paper  in  a  forcible, 
judicious,  and  graceful  style  ;  an  adequate  study  of  the  principles 
of  Art,  combined  with  a  fair  facility  of  practice, — these  were  the 
results  of  the  self-culture  which  the  Misses  Berry  acquired  in 
a  remote  provincial  home,  and  which  they  might  well  have 
regaided  through  the  long  vista  of  years,  not  with  the  bitter  re- 
membrances of  toil,  effort,  and  privation,  but  with  a  legiti- 
mate pride  in  the  conquests  of  talents  and  will  over  adverse  for- 
tunes, and  with  a  grateful  consciousness  of  the  mental  faculties 
that  could  do  so  much  for  themselves,  and  needed  so  little  obliga- 
tion to  others. 

The  Journal  of  her  first  foreign  tour,  which  such  a  young 
woman  might  write,  must  naturally  be  intended  for  her  own 
pleasure  and  reference,  or,  at  most,  for  the  perusal  of  intimate 
friends  ;  and  the  reproduction  of  it,  at  something  more  than  eighty 

years' 


Tears'  iaterral,  lias  just  the  interest  of  the  distance  of  time  and 
nothing'  more.  There  are  names  there  fresh  which  this  genera- 
tion  can  just  reinemher — such  as  M,  de  Stael  consuhing  her  on 
hb  marriage  with  Mdlle.  Necker ;  there  are  incidents  of  hard 
trarcl  over  paths  now  easy  and  familittr — such  as  the  journey  to 
Chamouni  on  four  planks  under  a  canvas  roof;  there  are  some 
few  traces  of  okl- world  manners^  such  as  the  ballets  at  the 
Neapolitan  Theatre,  where  the  Queen  appeared  on  the  sta^e  in 
the  character  of  Ceres  and  the  Kings  of  Naples  and  Sweden 
as  Lapland-hunters  pursuing  their  courtiers  disguised  as  bears, 
which  are  curious  to  recall ;  but,  on  the  whole,  tlie  object  would 
have  been  better  secured  by  ii  few  judicious  extracts,  tlian  by 
abo\-e  a  hundred  pages^  which  no  one  will  read  consecutively. 

Two  years  after  ^eir  return  to  England  the  Berry  family  took 
a  house  on  Twickenham  Common— a  most  important  incident  in 
their  destiny — for  in  the  autumn  of  1788,  at  the  house  of  Lady 
Berries,  wife  of  the  banker  in  St.  James's  Street,  they  were  intro- 
duced to  Mr,  Horace  VValpolCj  the  finest  of  fine  gentlemen  and 
fine  writers,  the  prince  and  patriarch  of  Dilettanti^  the  reviver  of 
fupposetl Gothic  architecture,  and  the  lineal  representative  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  English  names.  The  first  night  he  met  them 
he  avoided  their  acquaintance  with  a  characteristic  reserve :  he 
had  heard  so  much  in  their  praise,  that  he  concluded  they  must 
be  *^  all  pretence ;'  but  the  second  time,  in  a  very  small  company, 
he  sal  by  Mary,  and  found  her  '  an  angel  inside  and  out*  He  soon 
did  not  know  which  sister  he  liked  best,  except  that  '  Mary*s  face 
was  formed  for  a  sentimental  novel,  hut  ten  times  fitter  for  a  fifty 
times  better  thing — genteel  comedy*'  He  could  give  her  no 
higher  praise — Genteel  Comedy  was  his  ideal  of  life ;  and  from 
that  day  to  the  close  of  his  own  he  acted  the  part  of  the  veteran 
friend  and  paternal  lover  to  both,  with  tact,  with  tenderness^  and 
with  fidelity. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  value  of  this  association  to  the 
Misses  Berry's  social  position,  though  its  iniluence  on  their  cha- 
racter and  pursuits  may  have  been  exaggerated.  It  established 
and  fixed  them  as  persooages  of  thf!  best  English  society  ;  it  gave 
them  all  his  numerous  circle  of  acquaintances  out  of  which  to 
make  their  friends,  and  by  its  very  delicacy  and  difficulty  it 
exercised  and  made  manifest  tJiose  sterling  qualities  of  generosity 
and  discretion  which  underlaid  their  more  prominent  attrac- 
tious. 

To  Horace  Walpole  himself  this  relation  was  at  once  a  true 
intellectual  pleasure,  and  an  clement  of  moral  sanity  in  his 
declining  years  which,  to  judge  from  such  compositions  as  his 
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*  Hasty  Productions,'  *  was  seriously  required.  The  familiarity 
of  these  ladies  with  continental  literature  and  manners  made 
their  intimacy  especially  agreeable  to  the  correspondent  of  Sir 
Horace  Mann  and  the  adorer  of  Madame  da  Defiand,  and  their 
peculiar  freedom  from  petty  prejudice  or  feminine  folly  enabled 
him  to  repeat  to  '^youth  and  beauty  the  ccmipliment  he  loved  to 
address  to  the  blind  and  aged  object  of  his  afiectionate  admira- 
tion. '  Sit  down  there.  Good  Sense  I '  He  found,  too,  in  this 
sisterhood  an  ingenious  means  of  expressing  the  warmth  of  his 
attachment,  which  saved  him  from  the  position  of  an  aged  wooer, 
and  either  lady  from  the  imputation  of  an  interested  connexion. 
They  were  his  'twin  wives.'  'I  pique  myself^'  he  writes,  on 
the  day  of  their  departure  fqr  the  continent  in  1790,  'on  no 
other  philosophy  but  what  a  long  use  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
has  given  me — the  philosophy  of  indifi^ence  to  most  persons  and 
events.  I  do  pique  myself  on  not  being  ridiculous  at  this  very 
late  period  of  my  life ;  but  when  there  is  not  a  grain  of  pasaon 
in  my  affection  for  you  two,  and  when  you  both  have  the  good 
sense  not  to  be  displeased  at  my  telling  you  so  (though  I  hope 
you  would  have  despised  me  for  the  contrary),  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  your  loss  is  heavy  to  me.'  Not  that  the  suspicions  of 
a  scandalous  public  were  altogether  eluded,  for  a  newspaper 
paragraph,  soon  after  his  succession  to  the  earldom  and  an  addi- 
tional estate,  having  ill-naturedly  connected  his  name  with  that 
of  his  protegee,  aroused  an  amount  of  indignation  hardly  commen- 
surate with  the  offence.  In  an  eloquent  letter  (October,  1791) 
Miss  Berry's  pride  reverts  to  the  hereditary  injustice  which  cast 
its  shade  over  her  early  life,  and  she  candidly  tells  him  that,  '  If 
our  seeking  your  society  is  supposed  by  those  ignorant  of  its 
value  to  be  with  some  view  beyond  its  enjoyment,  and  our 
situation  represented  as  one  which  will  aid  the  belief  of  this  to 
a  mean  and  interested  world,  I  shall  think  we  have  perpetual 
reason  to  regret  the  only  circumstance  in  our  lives  that  could  be 
called  fortunate.'  These  expressions,  and  the  whole  tenour  of 
Miss  Berry's  conduct,  combined  with  a  circumstance  to  which 
we  will  presently  allude,  seem  to  negative  the  notion  preva- 
lent amongst  her  friends — that  she  voluntarily  declined  the 
advantages  of  fortune  and  position  which  she  might  have  enjoyed 
as  Lord  Orford's  wife.  There  is  no  trace  in  these  papers  of  any 
proposal  of  the  kind,  and  there  was  in  him  a  sensitive  dislike  of 
all  rash  and  exceptional  behaviour,  and  an  absence  of  all  sturdy 
independence  of  the  opinion  of  the  world  in  which  he  moved, 

♦  Printed  1791.     Fortunately  the  rarest  of  his  works. 
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that  would  have  naturally  disinclined  him  to  such  a  step,  except 
as  an  alternative  of  some  great  annoyance.  If  the  question  had 
been  before  him,  whether  he  would  lose  altogether  the  society  of 
these  dear  young  women  or  try  to  obtain  one  of  them  as  his  wife, 
he  would  probably  have  hesitated ;  but  this  supposition  in  itself 
implies  some  state  of  circumstances  which  never  existed,  and  a 
idiaDge  of  character  on  the  part  of  either  of  the  sisters  which 
would  have  destroyed  their  moral  identity.  With  all  his  courtesy 
and  kindness  to  Agnes,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  Lord 
Orford  beheld  her  with  a  reflected  light,  and  it  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  her  memory  that,  by  herself,  she  was  not  likely  to  have 
acted  on  his  imagination  or  fixed  his  affections  as  Mary  did, 
and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  Agnes  through  Mary.  And  Mary, 
belbre  she  had  known  Horace  Walpole,  had  already  met  with  the 
man  who  had  inspired  her  with  a  profound  and  lasting  passion, 
whom  she  idealised  with  a  womanly  desire  that  belied  her 
wonted  sense  and  led  astray  her  sober  judgment,  and  whose 
infidelity  and  desertion  were  almost  more  than  even  her  proud 
and  firm  nature  could  sustain. 

From  an  isolated  sentence  in  Miss  Berry's  diary  of  the  year 
1818,  it  appears  that  some  passages  of  affection  had  taken  place 
between  her  and  the  Lord  Fitzwilliam  who  bequeathed  his  noble 
collections  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  VVTien  visiting  the 
Moseum  she  recognised  his  old  valet,  who  told  her  that  his  master 
had  frequently  spoken  of  her  to  him,  and  she  adds,  ^  What  a  dif- 
ference m  our  two  fates  had  they  been  united  I  It  seems  to  me 
that  he  might,  perhaps,  have  gained  as  much  as  I  should ;  but 
who  knows?'  With  this  exception,  there  is  no  allusion  in  the 
whole  of  her  journals  to  the  question  of  marriage,  except  in  the  one 
romance  of  her  life — ^her  engagement  to  General  O'Hara.  This 
name  occurs  in  the  first  of  her  expeditions  to  Italy,  May  30, 
1789.  *  With  M.  Ronconi,  M.  Conway,  and  General  O'Hara,  to 
the  upper  parts  of  St.  Peter's.'  During  the  next  twelve  years,  as 
fior  as  diese  records  go,  we  know  nothing  of  the  relation  between 
them,  except  from  some  slight  allusion  in  Lord  Orford's  letters. 
Hq  tells  her  in  1790  that  some  one  is  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Gibraltar  in  the  place  of  her  friend  General  O'Hara, 
and  adds,  he  shall  be  sorry  if  he  is  mortified,  and  she  conse- 
quently. In  the  same  strain  the  next  year  he  writes,  ^  O'Hara  is 
come  to  town,  and  you  will  love  him  better  than  ever ;  he  per- 
suaded the  captain  of  the  ship,  whom  you  will  love  for  being 
persuaded,  to  stop  at  Lisbon,  that  he  might  see  Mrs.  Darner.  He 
has  been  shockingly  treated.'  And  again,  '  I  have  seen  O'Hara, 
with  his  face  as  ruddy  and  black  and  his  teeth  as  white  as  ever, 
and  as  fond  of  you  too,  and  as  grieved  at  your  fall  as  anybody — 
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but  I.  He  has  joined  a  better  regiment.'  In  1793,  *  Our  Mend 
O'Hara  is  recently  made  Governor  of  Toulon ;'  and  late  in  the 
same  year,  *  O'Hara  is  arrived  at  Toulon,  and,  if  it  can  be  pre- 
served, he  will  keep  it.'  He  was  then  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  on  his  liberation  in  1795  he  joined  the  Berrys  at 
Cheltenham,  and  Lord  Orford  writes,  ^  I  am  delighted  that  you 
have  got  O'Hara.  How  he  must  feel  his  felicity  in  being  at 
liberty  to  rove  about  as  much  as  he  likes!  still,  I  shall  not 
admire  his  volatility  if  he  quits  you  soon;'  adding  at  another 
date,  *•  Yes,  here  is  your  letter,  and  I  like  all  it  tells  me,  that  you 
have  chained  your  General  to  your  car ;'  language  which  almost 
sounds  as  if  he  was  fully  aware  of  what  was  going  on  then 
between  them,  for  about  that  time  General  O'Hara  and  Miss 
Berry  were  formally  engaged.  In  the  following  year  O'Hara 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  and  proposed  an  imme- 
diate marriage,  in  order  that  she  might  accompany  him ;  but  she 
conceived  it  to  be  her  duty  to  decline  this  offer  out  of  considera- 
tion for  others.  *  In  submitting  to  this  choice,'  she  wrote,  *  I 
think  I  am  doing  right.  I  am  sure  I  am  consulting  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  those  about  me,  and  not  my  own.'  It  is 
•believed  that  this  self-sacrifice  was  made  in  relation  to  an  attach- 
ment which  had  sprung  up  between  her  sister  Agnes  and  Mr. 
Ferguson,  of  Raith,  the  son  of  the  uncle  in  whose  favour  her 
father  had  been  disinherited,  and  which  it  was  feared  might  re- 
ceive a  check  by  the  cl^nge  in  Mary's  condition.  If  this  was  so, 
the  issue  was  doubly  painful.  General  O'Hara,  under  other  in- 
fluences, which,  we  have  heard,  accompanied  him  to  his  post,  broke 
off  the  engagement  he  had  contracted,  and  after  some  years  the 
affections  of  the  younger  sister  were  blighted  by  a  similar  destiny. 
This  was  the  event  of  her  life,  against  the  effects  of  which  she 
was  ever  striving  with  a  brave  spirit,  but  which  lasted  to  the  very 
end.     In  the  June  of  1796  she  writes  to  an  intimate  friend  :  — 

'  Do  not  suppose  this  long  period  of  mental  and  bodily  sofifenng  has 
been  lost  upon  me.  I  have  communed  much  with  myself  in  my  own 
chamber ;  I  have  reflected  and  seriously  reflected  that,  however  little 
I  have  hitherto  enjoyed  and  much  I  have  suffered  in  life  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  have  been  placed  being  quite  inappro- 
priate to  my  situation,  still  that  a  being  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
sound  understanding,  possessing  a  cultivated  mind  and  a  warmly 
affectionate  heart,  cannot  be  intended  for  unhappiness, — ^nay,  can  never 
bo  permanently  unhappy  but  for  its  own  fault ;  and  that  with  a  con- 
science as  clear  as  mine,  it  will  indeed  be  my  own  fault  if  I  do  not 
make  my  future  life  less  uncomfortable  than  my  past' 

Again,  in  December : — 

*  After  a  twelvemonth  passed  in  the  most  painful,  agitating,  and 
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noftToldahle  stispen^,  I  find  inyeelf  aot  only  totally  disappointed  in  a 
pka  of  hfippiness,  fonnded  on  tho  most  moderate  desires,  and  pursued 
by  the  most  mtioD&l  means,  but  obliged  to  cbfinge  my  opinion  of  ono 
cdTilieoliinbaters  in  the  world  of  wkieb  I  bad  ever  thought  the  highest, 
and  iji  whose  teown  truth  aiid  afiection  I  have  even  had  the  moat 
imtLre  confidenee  and  tho  sincorest  satisfaction  long  before  I  con- 
Giderad  Mm  La  auy  other  light  than  that  of  a  Mend.  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  the  effect  which  you  will  easily  guoss  all  this  must  have  had 
on  a  heart  as  warm  and  as  liHlt  generally  confiding  as  mine,  but  a 
heart  which,  when  once  it  trusts,  trusts  so  implicitly/ 

Bnt  when  his  character  is  attacked  by  some  one  else,  with 
a  charming  feminine  inconsistency  and  latent  passion  she 
writes : — 

*  Mr,  L.,  you  say  observcB  that  niiy  affections  have  been  more  deeply 
engaged  th^  I  was  aware  of,  and  Mra  J),  has  repeatedly  intiniAted 
llU}  aame  to  you.  Needed  you  atiy  iutintation  that  my  afiTectious  muMt 
piB  baen  tleejitltf  engaged  before  I  resolved,  or  even  thought  of  marry- 
ff  Had  I  even  chosen  to  think  of  making  what  is  called  ^pnuient 
ge,  did  you  suppose  that  1,  in  common  with  aU  my  rox,  might 
not  have  done  it  ?  or  could  you  suppose  this  a  prudent  marriage  ?  Sid 
my  silence  on  this  subject  deceive  you  ?  And  did  yon  really  belie vo 
me  capable  of  the  phililnde  of  talking  in  raptures,  or  enlarging  on  tho 
chuttcter  and  perfections  of  the  man  whom  I  considertwl  as  my 
hosbttnd  7  Now  that  ho  no  longer  stands  in  that  position,  it  is  not 
«f  having  reason  to  complain  of  him  that  shall  prevent  my  doing  him 
justice.  I  know  not  where  yon  have  taken  your  reports  of  his  char 
rmcter,  but  I  know  that  a  character  "  universally  highly  thought  of" 
m  tlic  laat  I  should  choose  for  any  intimate  connexion,  for  (except  in 
uarly  youth)  nothing  but  mediocrity  can  possibly  attain  it.  I  bavo 
hmrd  O,  H*  called  too  cxigeant  and  woiTttinfj  by  idle  officers  imder 
his  command,  and  tocj  boM  by  tlie  ministerial  people  bore,  after  the 
ikilure  at  Tmdou ;  but  in  my  life  I  never  hesuxl  an  allegation  against 
*»ither  his  heart  or  his  understanding ;  and  if  1  liad,  I  ahoald  not  have 
believed  it,  because  in  a  long  acquaintance  I  have  myself  hioicn  and 
*emi  repeated  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  both*  Instead  of  not  knowin^^ 
**  any  real  virtues  he  possesses  "  imtil  this  nnfortunato  affair,  in  which 
I  am  still  convineetl  his  head  and  not  his  hejirt  is  to  blame,  I  know 
nobotly  whose  character  united  so  many  maidy  virtues.  It  was  this, 
joined  to  a  knowledge  of  his  conduct  in  all  tho  relations  of  life  in 
which  he  then  stood,  that  entitled  him  to  tho  *'  approbation  and  love 
of  ench  a  heart "  as  mine,  and  I  felt  and  know  he  decidedly  "  suited 
m©  as  a  friend,**  because  to  an  excellent  understanding,  gi*eat  natural 
qmckness,  and  much  knowledge  of  tho  world,  he  joined  an  afleetionate 
tendcimess  of  heart  which  had  always  inspired  me  with  a  degree  of 
conlidence  and  intimacy,  yon  have  often  heard  me  say  I  hardly  ever 
^"  "  [ft^  otlier  person,  ^  .  ,  I  stiO  believe  that  had  this  separation 
.9.— iVb*  237.  M  never 
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neyer  taken  place,  I  should  never  have  had  to  complain  of  him.  nor 
he  to  doubt  me.' 

f  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  some  interest  in  the  career  and 
character  of  the  man  who  inspired  this  passion  and  earned  this 
regard,  and  we  have  in  the  excellent  novel,  entitled  *  Cyril 
Thornton,'  by  Colonel  Hamilton,  the  portrait  of  him  in  his  later 
years,  vividly  sketched  by  an  eyewitness,  and,  it  would  seem, 
personal  friend.  He  is  described  as  being  then  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven  remarkably  handsome,  and  giving  the  impression  of 
a  man  who  had  been  distinguished  both  in  camp  and  court : — 

'  He  was  a  bachelor,  and  had  always  been  noted  as  a  gay  man — too 
gay  a  man,  perhaps,  to  have  ever  thought  of  narrowing  his  liberty  by 
the  imposition  of  the  trammels  of  wedlock ;  notwithstanding  an  o^ce 
of  considerable  emolument  which  he  held,  I  believe,  in  3ie  Boyal 
Household,  he  had  dissipated  his  private  fortune  and  become  deeply 
involved  in  his  circumstances.  He  was  a  hen  vivcmt,  an  amiable  boon 
companion — one  to  whom  society  was  as  necessary  as  the  air  he 
breathed  —  at  his  own  table,  in  nothing  distinguished  from  those 
around  him,  except  by  being  undoubtedly  the  gayest  and  most  agree- 
able person  in  the  company.  Anecdote-telling  was  at  once  his  forte 
and  his  foible — his  forte,  because  he  did  it  well — his  foible,  for,  sooth 
to  say,  he  was  sometimes  given  to  carry  it  into  something  of  excess. 
He  would  entertain  his  friends  by  the  hour  with  the  scandalous  tittle- 
tattle  that  had  been  circulated  at  Court  or  in  the  clubhouses  some 
thirty  years  before,  and  did  more  th'an  hint  at  his  own  honnes  fortunes 
among  the  celebrated  beauties  of  the  British  Court,  and  the  hona-rcbas 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  I  have  seldom  heard  a  finer  voice  or 
one  more  skilfully  managed.' 

From  this  sketch  we  may  fairly  imagine  a  reverse  of  the 
medal  equally  true.  There  were  friends  of  Miss  Berry  who 
thought  she  had  had  a  good  escape  from  a  noisy  roystering 
Irishman,  with  little  taste  in  literature,  and  who  probably  would 
have  ended  as  a  domestic  martinet  and  a  social  bore.  But  it 
was  not  for  her  to  understand  this ;  and  when  in  1802  some  one 
entering  the  operarbox  of  Lady  Stuart,  at  Paris,  mentioned  that 
the  Governor  of  Gibraltar  was  dead,  Miss  Berry  fell  motionless 
to  the  floor.  Death  held  sacred  the  memory  that  life  bad  che- 
rished, and  thus  she  writes  to  Mrs.  Cholmley  in  1805  : — 

* I  must  tell  you  that  yesterday  driving  out  with  Lady 

Douglas  I  told  her  my  whole  story.  She  had  often  expressed  such  a 
wish  to  be  informed  of  Bomopartictdar  chapters,  as  she  called  them, 
before  she  began  reading  my  Ijife  that  I  thought  it  unfriendly,  indeed 
had  no  wish,  to  withhold  it.  Luckily  I  spoke  to  a  person  disposed  to 
inter  into  my  views,  and  my  sentiments  for  the  subject  of  my  tale. 

She 
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Sbe  liid  betrd  mtioh  of  Atm  from  the  Duchofie  of  Bacclengh,  with 
liioie  farotiber  Lord  MonntBhannon  ho  was  particularly  intimate.  She 
had  w&aa  him  <mce  or  twice  with  Lady  Pembroke^  was  delighted  with 
liim  herself^  and  so  was  eyerybody  bHiq  knew.  Nobody  could  enter 
more  into  my  feelings,  think  higher  of  my  conduct,  or  be  more 
tftonished  at  Xm,  which  I  could  o^y  end  by  saying,  remained  to  this 
day  as  inexplicable  to  you  and  to  me  as  it  could  be  to  her.  She  had 
heard  something  of  it  indistinctly  before  from  Lady  Louisa  Stuart ; 
and  the  other  day  at  dinner  here,  a  gentleman  happening  to  mention  a 
BOW  intended  attack  upon  Cadiz  from  Gibraltar,  which  he  said  had 
beea  proposed  by  0*Hara,  and  was  always  his  plan,  the  e£fect  she  saw 
it  had  npon  me,  made  her  feel  herself  growing  red  and  pale  every 
instant  from  fright  that  he  should  again  mention  the  subject.  I  was 
not  qmte  well,  and  the  mention  of  that  plan  brought  forcibly  to  my 
sand  the  flattering  idea  with  which  0*Hara  accompanied  it,  when  ho 
first  mentioned  to  me  having  proposed  such  a  plan  to  Government, 
that  after  a  brilliant  success  in  an  action  of  ^clat,  I  should  be  the  less 
KUwiAii  far  becoming  his  I  Though  I  had  no  pain,  but  rather  satis- 
fiution  in  talking  over  all  this  yesterday  with  Lady  Douglas,  yet  it 
brooght  all  the  circumstances,  all  the  scenes,  all  the  feelings  of  that 
twelvemonth  so  strongly  before  me,  that  I  have  been  living  ever  since 
in  reverie  with  Inm  and  with  you.  Where  else,  alas  I  can  I  ever 
meet  with  company  so  exactly  siiited  both  to  my  head  and  my  heart !  *  * 

Again,  to  Mrs.  Damer  in  1811 : — 

^  I  was  at  Park  Place  yesterday.     It  had  rained  much  in  the  night, 

and  was  a  g^y,  damp,  melancholy  day,  suiting  well  with  the  feelings 

I  carried  to  it     Never  did  I  see  a  place  which,  without  being  much 

altered,  is  so  perfectly  changed,  so  trisle,  so  comfortless !     Everything 

is  neglected :  the  seats  all  filing  to  pieces,  the  trees  overgrown  in 

some  places,  and  in  others  dead  and  left  standing,  the  poor  little 

flower-garden  vrith  its  fountain  dry  and  its  borders  flowcrless,  its  little 

arcades  overgrown  and  broke,  and  the  thorn-tree  in  the  middle  let  to 

spread  over  the  whole  space.     Oh,  how  every  step  of  it  affected  me  1 

I  saw  yon  and  O'Hara  sitting  under  this  thorn-tree  in  its  trim  days, 

and  myself  having  left  you  merely  to  enjoy  the  delicious  sensation  of 

knowing  yon  were  expressing  for  me  every  sentiment  that  I  could 

wish  to  inspire.     I  saw  him  following  me  into  the  laurel  walk,  and  in 

giving  me  a  letter  (which  I  had  accidentally  dropped)  in  a  jokibg 

manner,  first  convincing  me  of  the  seriousness  of  tlie  sentiment  I  had 

inspired.     I  sat  down  at  the  end  of  the  library,  and  saw  your  form  at 

the  bottom,  on  a  ladder,  arranging  the  new-placed  books,  and  the  look 

yon  gave  and  recalled,  when  you  found  us  sitting  at  the  other  end  of 

the  room,  just  where  you  had  left  us  when  you  returned  again  to  your 

work.  ...  I  am  so  glad  I  have  seen  Park  Place  once,  in  spite  of  all 

the  melancholy  it  inspired,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  more  of  it' 

*  This  letter  is  not  printed  by  Lady  T.  Lewis* 

M  2  Once 
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Once  more,  forty-eight  years  after  the  breach  of  his  plighted 
faith,  Miss  Berry  reopened  the  packet  of  letters  that  had  passed 
between  them,  and,  as  Lady  Theresa  Lewis  well  expresses  it, 
^  attached  to  it  the  following  touching  little  record  of  the  disap- 
pointed hopes  and  blighted  affection  that  deepened  the  natural 
turn  of  sadness  in  her  character : ' — 

'  This  parcel  of  letters  relate  to  the  six  happiest  months  of  my  long 
and  insignificant  existence,  although  these  six  months  were  accom- 
panied by  fatiguing  and  unavoidable  uncertainty,  and  by  the  absence 
of  every^ing  that  could  constitute  present  enjoyment.  But  I  looked 
forward  to  a  future  existence  which  I  felt,  for  the  first  time,  would 
have  called  out  all  the  powers  of  my  mind  and  all  the  warmest  feelings 
of  my  heart,  and  should  have  been  supported  by  one  who,  but  for  the 
cruel  absence  which  separated  us,  would  never  have  for  a  moment 
doubted  that  we  should  have  materially  contributed  to  each  other's 
happiness.  These  prospects  served  even  to  pass  cheerfully  a  long 
winter  of  delays  and  uncertainty,  by  keeping  my  mind  firmly  riveted 
on  their  accomplishment.  A  concatenation  of  unfortunate  circum- 
stances— the  political  state  of  Europe  making  absence  a  necessity,  and 
even  frequent  communication  impossible,  letters  lost  and  delayed,  all 
certainty  of  meeting  more  difficult  questions  unanswered,  doubts  un- 
satisfied. All  these  circumstances  combined  in  the  most  unlucky 
manner  crushed  the  fair  fabric  of  my  happiness,  not  at  one  feU  shock, 
but  by  the  slow  mining  misery  of  loss  of  confidence,  of  unmerited 
complaints,  of  finding  by  degrees  misunderstandings,  and  the  firm 
rock  of  mutual  confidence  crumbling  under  my  feet,  while  my  bosom 
for  long  could  not  banish  a  hope  that  all  might  yet  be  set  right.  And 
so  it  would,  had  we  even  met  for  twenty-four  hours.  But  he  remained 
at  his  government  at  Gibi'altar  till  his  death,  in  1802.  And  I  forty- 
two  years  afterwards,  on  opening  these  papers  which  had  been  sealed 
up  ever  since,  receive  the  conviction  that  some  feelings  are  indelible.' 
— M.  B.,  October,  1844>i 

In  the  year  following  this  great  desertion  the  Misses  Berry  lost 
their  distinguished  friend,  and  whom  in  the  classic  sense  they 
would  have  gladly  named  patron,  Horace  Walpole.  In  Man's 
journal  these  words  only,  underlined,  record  the  loss — Lord  Orford 
di§s.  Henceforward  the  two  sisters  had  to  face  life  together  and 
alone.  Their  kindly  father  almost  inverted  the  due  relation 
between  them,  and  was  a  real  encumbrance  on,  though  an  interest 
in,  their  existence.  Their  favourite  distraction,  travel,  was  no 
longer  possible — they  were  shut  up  within  the  four  seas.  In 
1798  Miss  Berry  writes : — 

*  Most  thoroughly  do  I  begin  to  feel  the  want  of  that  shake  out  of 
English  ways,  English  whims,  and  English  prejudices,  which  nothing 
but  leaving  England  gives  one.    After  a  residence  of  four  or  five  years 

wo 
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we  all  begin  to  forget  the  existence  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  till  we 
tonch  it  again  with  our  feet.  The  whole  world  to  me,  that  is  to  say, 
the  whole  circle  of  my  ideas,  begins  to  be  confined  between  North 
Audley  Street  and  Twickenham.  I  know  no  great  men  but  Pitt  and 
Fox,  no  King  and  Queen  but  Greorge  and  Charlotte,  no  town  but 
London.  All  the  other  Cities,  and  Courts,  and  great  men  of  the 
world  may  be  very  good  sorts  of  places  and  of  people  for  aught  wo 
know  or  care ;  except  they  are  coming  to  invade  us  we  think  no  more 
of  them  than  of  the  inhabitants  of  another  planet.  Wo  should  like, 
indeed,  just  to  know  what  is  become  of  Buonaparte,  because  we  are 
afraid  of  our  settlements  in  India,  and  because  we  are  all  great  news- 
mongers and  politicians,  though  more  ignorant,  more  incapable  of  any 
gen&nd  view  upon  these  subjects,  than  any  other  people  with  whom  I 
ever  conversed,  the  French  of  ten  years  ago  only  excepted.' 

No  wonder,  then,  that  she  was  eager  to  avail  herself  of  the 
negotiations  at  Amiens,  and  one  of  her  first  remarks  is  the  great 
improvement  of  the  country  in  cultivation  and  apparent  prosperity 
since  her  former  visit.  The  Revolution,  indeed,  fell  with  very 
miequal  severity  on  different  portions  of  France,  and  the  cooler 
temperament  of  the  Northern  population  not  only  checked  the 
violences  of  political  fanaticism,  but  enabled  them  to  use  the 
advantages  which  the  destruction  of  the  old  order  of  things 
placed  within  their  grasp.  This  journal  is  the  best  description 
we  have  seen  of  the  short  truce  which  Western  Europe  then 
enjoyed,  and  the  sketches  of  social  life  in  Paris  are  distinct  and 
interesting.  Towards  the  First  Consul  himself  Miss  Berry  was 
far  from  feeling  that  odd  mixture  of  contempt  and  terror  that 
possessed  the  English  mind  for  so  long  in  their  estimation  of  a 
character  that  still  exercises  the  conflicting  judgments  of  man- 
kind. Not  that  she  thought  otherwise  than  the  ordinary  society 
of  her  day  of  the  French  people  and  their  Revolution,  as  her 
*  French  Creed'  shows,  though  she  may  have  protested  against  her 
friend  Walpole  coupling  Tom  Paine  and  Dr.  Priestley — the  '  trull 
Sillery '  and  the  '  virago  Barbauld ' — in  a  common  condemnation. 
But  in  the  beginning  of  1800  she  had  written,  *  What  think  you 
of  the  man  Biumaparte,  absolute  King  of  France,  quietly  esta- 
blished in  the  Tuileries !  For  my  part  I  admire  him,  and  think 
if  he  can  keep  his  place  he  does  his  country  a  service.  .  .  .  Now 
that  an  absolutely  aristocratical  government  is  established,  what 
is  it  to  us  whether  Louis  Capet  or  Louis  Buonaparte '  (a  pro- 
phetic slip  of  the  pen,  indeed  !)  '  is  at  its  bead  ?  If  the  nation  is 
once  in  a  state  to  maintain  the  relations  of  peace  and  the  con- 
ditions of  treaties,  what  ?iave  we,  what  oiwht  we  to  have  to  do 
widiithe  means?'  The  first  time  she  beheld  him  was  at  a  grand 
review,  where  she  only  notices  his  good  seat  on  horseback,  his 

sallow 
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sallow  complexion,  his  very  serious  countenance,  and  cropped 
hair.  When  she  saw  him  nearer  the  man  of  the  circle  seemed 
very  different  from  the  man  of  the  parade :  he  appeared  taller, 
and  with  an  uncommon  sweetness  in  his  look,  his  whole  counte- 
nance giving  rather  the  impression  of  complacence  and  quiet 
intelligence'  than  of  any  decided  penetration  or  strong  expression 
whatever.  His  eyes  seemed  light  grey,  and  he  looked  full  in  the 
face  the  person  to  whom  he  was  speaking.  She  found  the 
Decades  formally  superseding  the  old  weeks,  and  yet  the  shops 
shut  on  Sundays,  and  the  people  in  their  best  clothes,  like  a 
Dimanche  bien  constats  of  the  ancien  regime.  In  dress  the  fashion 
of  loads  of  finery  in  gold  and  silver,  bare  necks  and  shoulders 
more  than  halfway  down  the  back  with  the  two  bladeboncs 
squeezed  together  in  a  very  narrow-backed  gown,  arms  covered 
with  nothing  but  a  piece  of  fine  lace  between  the  shoulders,  and 
trains  that  never  ended,  produced  a  most  displeasing  effect, 
accompanied  as  it  was  with  the  general  absence  of  taste ;  while 
at  the  theatres  costly  shawls  and  lace  covered  the  vnlgarest 
figures,  and  the  old  costumes  of  the  different  itats  had  all  but 
disappeared.  She  remarked  that  the  men  were  less  courteous  in 
their  demeanour  to  women,  though  the  general  behaviour  of  the 
people  in  all  public  places  was  perfectly  decorous.  Cambaceres 
wore  a  blue  velvet  coat,  with  broad  gold  embroidery,  fustian 
breeches,  and  common  turn-down  boots ;  and  everybody's 
clothes  looked  as  if  made  by  a  village  tailor.  Madame  de  Stael 
received  her  in  an  excessively  dirty  cabinet — sofa  singularly  so 
— in  a  loose  spencer  with  a  bare  neck ;  and  no  signs  appear  of 
the  earnest  friendship  which  afterwards  grew  up  between 
them.  She  was,  of  course,  delighted  with  the  treasures  of  the 
Louvre,  but  remarks  with  justice  how  much  many  of  them  had 
suffered  from  those  restorations,  of  which  every  traveller  to 
Madrid  now  sees  the  painful  effects  in  the  Perla  and  the  Spasimo. 
In  the  Pantheon  she  speaks  of  seeing  the  '  tomb,  or  rather  the 
cenotaph'  of  Voltaire.  It  would  be  curious  to  know  on  what 
authority  she  makes  the  distinction, — ^^the  discovery  of  the  absence 
of  the  bones,  which  had  been  transferred  there  with  so  much 
pomp  during  the  Revolution,  having  caused  within  the  last  few 
months  much  inquiry  and  controversy. 

Returning  to  England  after  this  singular  visit,  the  Berrys  crossed 
the  Channel  again  in  October  for  a  lengthened  tour,  described  in 
the  same  clear-sighted  way  as  the  sojourn  at  Paris,  and  with  some 
amusing  personal  adventure,  but,  on  the  whole,  not  so  well  worth 
recording.  There  is  one  passage  detailing  all  the  discomfort  of 
a  night  passed  at  Tourves,  a  village  between  Aix  and  Nice,  and 

the 
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the  strange  way  in  which  all  that  was  painful  in  the  recollection 
was  dissipated  and  overcome  by  the  delight  of  an  early  morning 
walk  on  the  rocky  edge  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  mild  fresh- 
ness of  the  southern  winter  air,  with  the  sun  rising  out  of  the 
glorious  sea,  and  the  vivid  green  of  the  pines  on  the  nearer  hills, 
that  will  forcibly  remind  the  reader  of  that  beautiful  page  of  Miss 
Martineau*s  *  Life  in  the  Sick-Room,'  in  which,  leaving  the  bed 
and  sick-room  that  seemed  full  of  pain,  she  looks  through  the 
window-curtain  on  the  flood  of  rays  flashing  over  the  waters, 
strewing  them  with  diamonds,  then  gilding  the  green  down  below, 
then  lighting  up  the  yellow  sands  of  the  opposite  shore  to  Tyne- 
mouth  harbour,  with  the  garden  below  glittering  with  dew,  and 
buzzing  with  early  bees  and  butterflies.  '  I  was  sufiering  too 
much,'  adds  the  invalid,  *  to  enjoy  this  picture  at  the  moment ;  but 
how  was  it  at  the  end  of  the  year  ?  The  pains  of  all  these  hours 
"Were  annihilated — as  completely  vanished  as  if  they  had  never 
been — ^while  the  momentary  peep  behind  the  window-curtain 
made  me  possessor  of  this  radiant  picture  for  evermore.'  .... 

She  was  struck  with  the  unfavourable  effect  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  French  intercourse  on  the  Swiss  character  :  '  The 
peasants,  I  believe,  have  really  gained  by  the  abolition  of  tlu; 
feudal  and  seigneurial  rights ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  who 
were  formerly  an  industrious,  sober,  and  (for  the  age  they  lived 
in)  simple  set  of  people,  are  grown  at  once  idle,  insolent,  and 
corrupted,  which  sits  infinitely  worse  upon  the  dull  grossiercte 
of  the  Swiss  character  than  upon  the  jjert  legbrete  of  the  French.' 
The  party,  indeed,  had  soon  after  to  make  their  escape  from  Swit- 
zerland on  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  not  knowing  how  far  the 
rigorous  detention  of  English  travellers  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment might  extend — the  French  influence  at  that  time  being  so 
dominant  in  that  country  that  Miss  Berry  speaks  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  to  France  as  a  political  certainty.  She 
found  little  gratification  in  returning  to  Lausanne,  after  an  absence 
of  nearly  nineteen  years,  which,  she  writes,  she  had  *  left  while 
in  the  heyday  of  life,  with  a  thousand  brilliant  prospects,  hopes, 
and  ideas  before  one,  all  cruelly  failed  in  a  manqude  existence, 
and  which  at  sober  forty  can  never  be  revived.'  It  was  in  this 
spirit  that  in  the  following  year,  which  was  additionally  saddened 
by  the  final  failure  of  Agnes's  engagement  with  Mr.  Ferguson, 
which,  besides  the  personal  attachment,  would  have  rehabilitated 
the  sisterhood,  as  it  were,  in  the  family  possession  of  which  they 
always  fancied  themselves  defrauded,  she  wrote  an  imaginary 
Epitaph  on  herself^  little  thinking  that  forty-eight  years  would 
elapse  before  she  lay  down  to  her  final  rest : — 

'Beneath 
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^  Beneath  this  stone  is  deposited 

The  dust  of  one,  whom — 
Eemarkablo  for  personal  beauty — 
Considerablo  superiority  of  intellect, 
Singular  quickness  of  the  senses, 
And  the  noblest  endowments  of  the  Heart, 
Neither  distinguished,  served,  nor 
Eendered  happy. 
She  was 
Admired  and  neglected, 
Believed  and  mistaken, 
Bespected  and  insignificant. 
She  endured  years  of  a  useless  existence, 
Of  which  the  happiest  moment  was  that 
In  which  her  spirit  returned  to  the  bosom 
Of  an  Almighty  and  Merciful 
Creator.' 

This  sad  summary  of  life  and  character  will  seem  to  many  so 
incongruous  with  the  successful  woman  of  society,  the  cheerful 
host,  the  welcome  guest,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  so  many 
important  literary  and  political  personages,  and  the  intelligent 
observer  of  the  fortunes  of  mankind,  that  they  may  attribute 
many  of  its  expressions  to  a  morbid  sensitiveness  or  womanly 
affectation.  But  to  those  who  knew  her  well  it  will  appear 
just  and  true.  Its  mournfulness  might  indeed,  in  some  degree, 
be  attributed  to  a  physical  depression,  to  which  she  was  subject 
to  an  extent  that  the  published  portions  of  her  ^  Journal ' 
do  not  adequately  represent,  and  to  what  is  called  a  melan- 
choly disposition,  but  the  tenor  of  it  is  in  accordance  with 
all  die  graver  moments  of  her  life,  and  the  temperament  can 
hardly  be  called  melancholy,  which  avoided  no  occasion  of 
gaiety  and  no  opportunities  of  healthy  excitement.  Nor  was 
there  a  trait  of  sentimentality  about  her:  it  was  the  habit 
of  the  time  in  which  she  lived  to  treat  emotions  of  that  kind 
as  very  well  for  the  artistic  conceptions  of  Florian,  Gessner,  or 
Sterne,  but  as  incompatible  with  the  dignified  transactions  of 
life  and  ridiculous  in  its  manifestation.  Indeed  the  impression 
which  Miss  Berry  made  on  some  of  her  acquaintances  was  that  of 
a  rather  hard  than  tender  nature;  and  Lady  Charlotte  Bury,  in 
her  amusing  and  unscrupulous  '  Diary,'  accuses  her  of  want 
of  sympathy,  and  sacrificing  the  gentler  feelings  to  her  love 
of  the  world — though  she  adds,  *  it  must  be  said  to  her  honour 
that  that  sacrifice  is  never  of  kindness  of  heart  or  integrity  of 
character.'  * 


Vide  Diary,  v.  i.  p.  89. 
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It  was  in  trutli  the  serious  consideration  of  the  vagae  and 
fragmentary  conditions  of  human  life,  under  its  best  aspects, 
tliat  ^ve  to  her  mind  at  once  its  gloom  and  its  solidity.  One 
chief  disappointment  naturally  gathered  round  itself  the  lluatiiig 
atoms  of  dissatisfaction,  and  she  imaged  tbem  as  its  consequence 
and  production — but  no  circumstances  wouUl  have  altered  her 
view  of  the  world*  unless  indeed  some  uncong(*nia]  companion- 
ship had  degraded  her  pcrtepti*jns  and  damag^ed  her  jntelligcnce. 
Her  relations  to  Genera!  O'Hara  bad  more  of  womanly  instincts 
about  them  than  she  avowed  to  herself  i  and  although  when  their 
^Dovclty  was  past  she  might  indefnl  have  enjoyed  a  deeper 
personal  happiness  and  contentment  than  it  was  her  lot  to 
obtain,  she  would  never  have  been  light  in  her  judgments  or 
frivolous  in  bt^r  estimates  of  mankiiuK 

And  it  was  the  same  with  the  feelings  of  her  own  unimportance* 
It  is  with  no  mere  vanity  that  she  writes— 

'  ^Qitody  over  suffered  insignificance  moro  unwillingly  thau  myself* 
Nobody  ever  took  more  pains  by  every  honourable  moauB  coiupatiblo 
with  rt  proud  mind  to  avoid  it.  But  it  has  been  tlunifit  upon  ine  by 
IneTitoblc  circunastauccB,  aud  all  I  have  for  it  is  to  endeavour  to  forget 
myself  and  make  others  remember  bow  little  I  deserve  it/ 

This  sense  of  injustice  she  wouUl  have  resented  in  the  case  of 
any  other  person  as  intensely  as  in  her  own.  Hence,  without  any 
vituperation  of  tbe  wrongs  of  women,  she  more  than  once  betrays 
her  earnest  consciousness  of  what  she  would  bave  been  and 
done,  with  tbe  liberties  and  opportunities  of  manboud^  and 
to  her  latest  years  she  shi>wed  something  masculine  in  her 
demeanour^  She  never  gave  up  the  useful  and  sensible  fashion 
of  distinguishing  her  male  friends  from  her  acquaintance  by 
using;  tfieir  surnames^  a  custom  now  nearly  extinct  in  tlie  higher 
circles  of  society, — the  late  Lady  Ashburton  was  one  of  tlie  last 
tij  maintain  it,^ — and  there  was  an  occasional  vigour  in  her  ex- 
pressions of  indignation  which  a  puritan  or  purist  might  object 
to,  hut  which  bad  an  antique  flavour  of  sincerity  about  it  that 
quite  compensatetl  for  tbe  incongruity  of  the  speaker  and  the 
phrase.  Her  complaints  of  the  subordinate  position  of  her  sex 
were  of  no  fanciful  character.  That  their  education  (if  education 
it  can  he  called)  is  nearly  ended  at  the  verv  time  when  their 
linds  first  open  and  are  eager  Cnr  infonnatitm  and  that  the 
education  of  men  begins  ;  that  their  reading  is  desultory  and 
heterogeneous ;  that  tbe  endowments  of  what  is  called  a  umnan-of- 
bunnciB  are  those  wliich  would  not  distinguish  a  lawyer's  clerk, 
and  which  every  woman  should  bo  ashamed  of  not  having 
acquired- — these  seemed  to  her  just  grounds  for  discontent ;  and 
when  she  adds,  that  with  these  disadvantages  it  js  a  wonder  diat 
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they  are  not  more  ignorant,  more  perverse,  and  weaker  than 
they  are,  and  that  the  wrongs  and  neglects  which  women  of 
superior  intellect  almost  invariably  receive  from  men  are  revenged 
by  the  various  evils  which  men  suffer  from  the  faults  and  frailties 
of  their  wives  and  female  friends,  few  men  of  our  day  will 
disagree  with  her. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  much  self-regret  and 
secret  disappointment  find  a  vent  and  consolation  in  the  specu- 
lative modes  of  thought  and  various  views  of  the  external  and 
internal  world  that  now  occupy  the  attention  of  reflective  and 
educated  persons.  The  femme  incomprise  of  our  time,  as  well  as 
the  unappreciated  man  of  genius,  have  their  metaphysical  comforts, 
which  die  hard  realists  of  die  18th  century  knew  nothing 
about,  or  which,  when  they  tried  to  use  them,  they  converted, 
like  Rousseau,  into  poisons  and  enchantments.  When  people 
were  mystical  in  those  days  they  gave  themselves  up  to  devotion, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  mix  up  their  imaginativeness  with  ^'^lic 
life  ;  when  they  were  philanthropic  they  established  foundling 
hospitals  or  taught  the  deaf-and-dumb  to  communicate  with  the 
world ;  but  they  did  not  trouble  themselves  with  the  elevation  of 
the  lower  orders  of  society,  or  the  salvation  of  the  whole  human 
race.  When  women  wished  to  exert  power  or  obtain  wealth 
they  ministered  to  the  pleasures  of  the  other  sex  and  made  capital 
out  of  their  foibles  and  their  vanities,  and  the  career  of  any  one 
who  wished  to  gratify  at  once  her  ambition  and  her  virtue  was  by 
no  means  easy.  It  was,  however,  very  possible  to  retain  by  a 
certain  prestige  much  that  they  had  won,  when  the  means  of 
acquirement  had  themselves  passed  away,  and  such  personages 
as  Madame  Geoffrin  and  Madame  du  DefTand,  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  had  more  social  authority  and  political  influence 
than  youth,  beauty,  and  talent  together  would  command  in  this 
crountry.  True,  as  one  of  the  thousand  historians  of  the  Revolution 
has  said,  the  vieille  femme  had  been  so  completely  guillotined  that 
she  never  appeared  herself  afterwards  ;  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
called  Madame  de  Stael  a  phraseuse^  and  sent  her  out  of  the 
country ;  but  yet  Miss  Berry  felt  conscious  that  she  was  of  more 
significance  when  in  France  than  in  England,  and  her  familiarity 
with  foreign  manners  and  literature  had  thus  a  decided  tendency 
to  encourage  both  her  distaste  of  a  station  that  must  have  appeared 
admirable  and  enviable  to  many  less  successful  courtiers  and 
purveyors  of  society,  and  her  aspirations  after  something  higher 
and  more  permanent  than  the  daily  gratifications  of  a  fashionable 
existence  or  even  the  cordial  intimacies  of  its  most  worthy 
members.  la  the  intensity  of  this  feeling  she  sometimes  rises 
even  above   the  practical  good   sense  and  generous  intuitions 

which 
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wbich  were  the  habits  of  her  mind,  and  approaches  a  pnilosophy 
rery  di£ferent  from  that  familiar  to  her  age  and  personal  surround- 
ings;. That  she  should  value  and  expound  the  political  economy 
of  Malthus  with  a  prophetic  spirit  that  would  have  done  honour 
to  any  statesman ;  that  the  Canonico  Bandini  should  write  that 
he  never  doubted  quin  lectissima  et  literarum  amantissima  jmella 
Maria  Berry  memoriam  met  quamvis  absens  Jirmam  animo  suo 
retineret;  that  Professor  Playfair  should  correspond  with  her  on 
the  merits  of  Condorcet ;  that  Sir  Uvedale  Price  should  consult 
her  on  the  *  Theory  of  Visible  Beauty ;'  that  Madame  de  Stael 
should  have  thought  her  ^by  far  the  cleverest  woman  in 
England,' — these  all  are  the  natural  concomitants  of  the  femme 
forte  of  the  beginning  of  our  century,  but  rarely  do  we  meet 
with  such  a  sentence  as  this,  written  by  her  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
perhaps  from  a  sense  of  the  secret  solemnity  of  the  thought : — 

^  Je  tonche  qnelqne  fois,  en  mcditant,  lo  bout  de  Taile  de  quelqucs  ^ 
grandes  principes  fondamentales,  de  quelques  idees  lumineuses  quo 
je  me  sens  incapable  de  dobrouiller,  mais  qu'il  me  semblo  nne  autre 
existence  me  r^v^lera.  EUes  sent  sugg^r^es  souvent  pai*  dcs  livrcs 
doni  les  auteurs  sent  cependant  cent  piques  au  dessous  do  les  avoir 
congues.' 

When  staying  at  Guy's  Cliff  in  1807  with  her  accomplished 
friend  Mr.  Greathead,  Miss  Berry  was  so  gratified  with  the 
perusal  of  his  Journal,  that  she  determined  to  keep  one  regularly 
herself.  She  had  hitherto  avoided  doing  so,  because  she  felt 
ashamed  of  the  use,  or  rather  the  no  use,  she  made  of  her  time, 
and  of  the  *  miserable  minute  duties  and  vexations  which  at  once 
occupied  and  corroded  her  mind.'  '  But  now,'  she  writes,  *  that 
no  future  remains  to  me,  perhaps  I  may  be  encouraged  to  make 
the  most  of  the  present  by  marking  its  rapid  passage,  and  setting 
before  my  eyes  the  folly  of  letting  a  day  escape  without  en- 
deavouring at  least  to  make  the  best  I  can  of  it,  and,  above  all, 
without  making  impossible  attempts  to  mend  or  alter  anybody 
but  myself.'  If  this  project  had  been  carefully  worked  out  we 
should  have  had  a  record  of  almost  historical  value  from  this 
acute  and  conscientious  observer ;  but,  though  many  volumes  of 
notes  remain,  they  rarely  form  a  continuous  diary  for  any  con- 
siderable time  together.  Many  of  the  notices  seem  jotted  down 
merely  for  personal  remembrance,  and  remarks  of  any  real 
interest  are  few  and  far  between. 

The  period  between  the  Peace  of  Amiens  and  the  termination 
of  the  war  was  very  favourable  to  good  society  in  London.  The 
best  English  had  nowhere  else  to  go  to.  There  were  no  railroads 
to  promote  perpetual  motion,  and  no  penny-post  to  destroy  the 
pleasures  of  correspondence.    The  Whigs,  excluded  from  office, 
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except  during  JV^r.  Fox's  short  reign,  strove  to  find  in  social 
preponderance  a  compensation  for  political  dignity.  The  Tories 
might  dominate  in  certain  apartments  at  Westminster,  but  the 
.  Houses  were  theirs.  In  their  societies  there  was  all  that  luxurious 
life  could  add  to  the  pleasures  of  considerable  aristocratic  culture, 
and  to  the  excitement  of  an  Opposition  headed  for  a  con- 
siderable period  by  the  heir  to  the  Crown.  There  was,  besides, 
an  Opposition  Court  at  Kensington,  where  the  Princess  of 
Wales  collected  all  the  wits — whose  interests  did  not  lie  in 
another  direction — and  all  the  fashion  she  could  persuade  to 
patronise  her.  The  table-talk  of  such  a  time,  accurately 
rendered,  would  of  itself  be  interesting,  and,  commented  upon  by 
such  an  intelligence  as  Miss  Berry's,  most  instructive.  For  in 
all  these  circles  she  and  her  sister  had  acquaintances,  and, 
in  some  of  them,  friends.  An  accidental  meeting  with  Lady 
Georgiana  Cavendish  in  1799  resulted  in  a  life-long  intimacy, 
and  connected  her  by  many  ties  of  kindness  and  affection  with 
the  genial  families  of  Cavendish  and  Howard,  from  the  gene- 
ration of  the  beautiful  electioneering  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
to  that  of  the  amiable  Lord  Carlisle,  who  has  so  recently 
and  prematurely  closed  his  generous,  blameless,  and  honourable 
career. 

The  first  and  almost  offensive  impression  which  the  Princess  of 
Wales  made  on  Miss  Berry  gave  way  to  a  deep  pity  for  a  person 
who,  she  says,  *  in  conversation  was  so  lively,  odd,  and  clever, 
but  without  a  grain  of  common  sense,  or  an  ounce  of  ballast, 
to  prevent  high  spirits  and  a  coarse  mind,  without  any  degree  of 
moral  taste,  from  running  away  with  her.'  She  was,  besides, 
thrown  a  good  deal  into  the  Princess's  company  by  the  liking 
she  contracted  for  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  Sir  W.  Gell,  and  Mr. 
Keppel  Craven,  who  formed  part  of  the  Royal  household.  The 
picture  here  given  of  this  poor  woman's  scatterbrained  clever- 
ness, her  comical  diction  (she  swore  she  would  never  be  any- 
body's *pat's-caw,'  and  to  the  last  she  always  spoke  of  *The 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Spikalties '),  and  her  flagrant  imprudence  of 
demeanour,  leaves  the  conviction  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  that, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  her  position  in  this 
country  must  have  been  false  and  unhappy.  Neither  the  public 
commiseration  for  her  strange  destiny,  nor  the  disrepute  and  ill- 
favour  of  her  enemies,  nor  her  own  many  kindly  and  liberal 
qualities,  availed  anything  against  her  want  of  dignity,  decorum, 
and  self-respect  She  was  said  to  be  the  only  friend  the  Prince 
had  ;  for  she  justified  his  conduct  by  her  presence  wherever 
she  showed  herself.  She  had,  however,  sense  enough  to  feel  the 
value  of  such  a  friend  and  adviser  as  Miss  Berry,  and,  till  her 

last 
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la^t  departure  frum  this  counti),  she  treated  her  witli  much 
espect,  and  with  such  affettioa  as  her  nature  was  rapablc  of* 
~"tiere  is  a  touching  glimpse  too  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  at 
filtcen^  with  her  face  damaged  by  small-pox  to  an  extent  rarely 
I  sera  at  the  time  among  the  higher  classes,  but  with  an  open, 
lively  Cfiuntenanee,  and  well- cut,  expressive  features^  saying,  ''she 
w^iui  afraid  of  the  dark  and  disma!  stories/  and  telling  a  good  one 
h  e  rst^  If;  k  n  i )  w  i  ng  all  a  bout  M  is  s  Berry  w  i  t  h  a  toy  a  I  read  i  n  t.*ss  ; 
telling  Sir  W.  Drummond  to  go  on  witli  what  he  was  saying, 
*  for  stie  liked  aotUing  so  mudi  as  polities,* — ^and  leaving  the 
impression  of  an  undirectetl  intelligence  and  an  unguided  will. 
The  friends  whom  Miss  Berry  found  or  made  in  this  circle 
are  prominent  figures  in  these  Memoirs  and  in  her  life.  She 
outlived  them  all,  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  only  preceding  her 
by  tliree  years.  This  lady  has  left  a  most  agreeable  re  mem- 
brmnce  with  all  who  knew  her.  She  was  of  the  noble  family  of  • 
which  Lord  North  is  the  political  representative,  and  whom 
Da  tore  favoured  rather  in  tbeir  Lilents  than  in  their  external 
ap]3earauce.  She  may,  indeed,  have  been  the  very  personage 
of  the  well'known  anecdote  of  the  luckless  interrogator  who 
tried  to  remedy  the  unconscious  incivility  of  his  remarks  on 
the  statesman's  wile  by  still  ruder  strictures  on  the  daughter. 
When  she  said  a  good  thing— and  she  said  many — her  features 
crumpled  up  into  an  expression  of  irresistible  humour.  Once 
t^omplimentetl  on  looking  well  in  her  later  days,  she  saitl,  *  I  dare 
say  it's  true,  the  bloom  (*f  ugliness  is  past/  li<^r  jeiUT-de-moU  were 
of  tlie  most  felicitous.  On  the  elevatitm  of  some  childless  per- 
sonage to  the  Peerage,  she  remarked  that  he  w^as  '^  of  the  new 
(Jider,  which  seemed  the  popular  4>ne,  not  the  Barons,  but  the 
Barrens.'  One  day,  coming  late  to  dinner,  she  excused  herself 
by  the  inacadamnable  state  of  the  rtiads.  Her  graphic  letters 
juid  journal  give  a  very  fair  account  of  tlie  Queen's  trial  and  the 
eiidence  on  both  sides,  and  show  that  she  entertained  no  doubt  of 
the  Queen's  guilt ;  but  they  clear  up  the  erroneous  belief  to  which 
Dr,  Lushinglon's  speech  gave  rise,  that  her  husband  had  sold  her 
letters  to  Sir  John  Copley,  who  brandished  them  in  her  face  during 
ber  examination ;  she  merely  says  that  he  cross-questione<l  her 
in  the  Ohl  Bailey  style  ;  and  she  records  her  answer  to  one 
important  question,  proving  how  well  she  could  reconcile  fidelity 
to  her  lale  Royal  Mistress  with  a  due  regard  for  her  own  dignity 
and  honour. 

Sir  William  Gell  and  Mr.  Kepjiel  Craven  belonged  to  that 
class  of  scholarly  dilettanti  which  will  soon  be  a  subject  for 
archaeology  in  Knglish  society.  M,  About  suggests  that  '  What 
was  a  ^aion/*  will  shortly  be  a  proper  question  for  a  compe- 
titive ejfamijMlJoo  in  history ;  and  the  combmIkUolvot^^w^^\cw6swv^. 
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play  of  intellect  on  trivial  subjects  with  a  sound  and  accurate 
scholastic  knowledge,  of  the  wit  of  the  moment  with  the  study  of 
a  life,  of  the  enjoyment  of  letters  as  a  luxury  with  its  encourage- 
ment as  a  duty,  is  nearly  as  extinct  among  us.  Set  Sir  William 
Cell's  *  Handbook  of  the  Morea' — the  matter-of-fact  of  the  driest 
traveller — ^side  by  side  with  the  letters  in  these  volumes,  rampant 
with  nonsense  and  glowing  with  fun,  and  you  have  a  chimera  of 
character  which  we  should  hardly  venture  to  portray  in  a 
novel.  Things  and  men  must  now  be  all  and  each  in  their 
proper  places;  but  it  may  happen  that  if  we  are  desirous  of 
banishing  Humour  from  all  the  walks  of  life  where  we  think 
him  superfluous  or  intrusive,  and  telling  him  to  go  home,  he 
may  take  us  at  our  word  more  strictly  than  we  intend,  and  we 
may  lose  sight  of  him  altogether.  After  a  life  of  courts  and 
travel,  Sir  William  Gell  found  in  Italy  an  asylum  for  his  talents, 
his  tastes,  and  his  gout.  The  Via  Gellia  of  Rome  and  the  ViUa 
Gellia  of  Naples  will  mingle  his  name  with  the  historical  asso- 
ciations of  the  ancient  past,  while,  at  the  latter  city,  bis  contem- 
poraries, towards  whom  he  acted  as  a  sort  of  classic  Consul  of 
the  place,  and  the  natives,  down  to  the  donkey-boys  who  carried 
him  in  a  kind  of  palanquin  through  his  Pompeian  researches 
and  occasionally  let  him  [fall  from  laughter  at  his  jokes,  will 
often  recall  his  cheerful  voice  among  the  noisy  memories  of 
Southern  Italy. 

*  Tuesday,  February  YIth  (1816).— Left  North  Audley-street  for 
Sittingbourne,'  must  have  been  a  very  welcome  entry.  The  wide 
world  was  once  more  open,  and  Miss  Berry  went  out  once  more  to 
see  and  to  learn.  The  Journal  which  languished  at  home  becomes 
fuller  and  livelier,  and  there  are  frequent  letters  to  her  sister,  who 
remained  in  England.  At  Paris  she  met  all  the  notabilities  of 
the  time.  Any  illustration  of  the  demeanour  and  attitude  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  at  this  supreme  moment  of  his  life  is  sig- 
nificant. A  philosopher  might  indeed  feel  that  on  a  summit  of 
such  transcendent  success  all  vanity  was  impossible ;  but  the 
Duke  was  no  philosopher  and  seems  to  have  been  either  un- 
willing or  unable  to  conceal  the  real  tenor  of  his  thoughts  or 
inclinations,  either  in  his  insignificant  youth  or  in  his  glorious 
maturity.  He  had  said  after  Salamanca  that  he  wanted  a  slave 
to  stand  behind  him  and  tell  him  he  was  mortal ;  and  at  Paris 
he  treated  with  the  Sovereigns  of  the  world  as  Power  with 
Power.  It  is,  therefore,  pleasant  to  find  that  he  exhibited  to 
Miss  Berry  a  simplicity  of  character  and  manner  congenial  to 
her  own.  Thus  he  talked  with  her  freely  on  the  most  interesting 
subjects,  and,  among  others,  mentioned  to  her  (what  we  have 
seen  confirmed  elsewhere)  the  singular  fact  that  Buonaparte  was 
in  the  habit  of  waiting  for  and  depending  on  his  accounts  of  the 
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artions  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  French  to  judge  of 
his  Greoerals*  conduct,  and  seemed  proud  (as  well  he  might  be, 
irhen  BoonapMrte's  own  bulletins  are  remembered)  of  such  a 
decisiTe  proof  of  confidence  in  his  truth  and  honour.  After  a 
short  risit  to  England  came  another  and  longer  tour,  of  which 
the  main  incident  is  the  death  of  Mr.  Berry  at  Genoa.  By  the 
side  of  His  co£Bn  she  exclaims,  'What  a  strange  thing  is  this 
human  life,  when  one  can  neither  enjoy  it  nor  wish  to  quit  it ! ' 
She  writes  to  Madame  de  Stael,  '  This  death  leaves  us  without  a 
duty  to  fulfil  towards  the  living  generation,  nor  have  we  any  tie 
with  that  which  is  to  come.'  They  returned  to  England  in  the 
aatnmn  of  each  year,  but  left  it  again  the  following  summer. 

These  frequent  sojourns  abroad  and  abundant  social  inter- 
course had  not  prevented  Miss  Berry  from  at  least  attempting  to 
make  some  figure  in  literature.  Heinrich  Heine  says  every  woman 
writes  with  one  eye  on  her  manuscript  and  with  the  other  on  some 
favourite  man ;  but  her  first  effort  was  one  of  gratitude  and  devotion 
to  the  memory  of  the  friend  she  had  lost  Her  translation  of  a  pre- 
face to  the  letters  of  Madame  du  DefFand  was  a  generous  vindica- 
tion of  Walpole's  connection  with  that  lady,  which  had  been  the 
object  of  much  comment  and  ridicule,  and  which  Miss  Berry  did 
her  best  to  place  in  a  reasonable  and  amiable  light.  This  she  was 
in  a  great  degree  enabled  to  do  by  her  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
and  personal  elements  of  the  French  society  of  that  period,  in 
which  she  took  almost  a  cognate  interest,  while  at  the  same  time 
she  never  lost  sight  of  a  higher  standard  of  morality  or  attempted 
to  palliate  what  was  really  vicious  and  sensual  about  it.  It  is 
the  more  important  to  keep  this  in  mind,  because  in  her  comedy 
of  *  Fashionable  Friends,'  which  was  acted  with  success  in 
private  but  which  failed  on  the  stage,  and  still  more  in  the 
*CharacterS|'  which  she  wrote  after  the  manner  of  'La  Bruyere,' 
there  is  an  undeniable  coarseness  of  manners  and  a  very  easy 
treatment  of  the  moralities  of  life. 

We  think  this  discrepancy  in  the  handling  of  such  an  imagi- 
nary subject  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  Charles 
Lamb's  Essay  on  the  '  Artificial  Comedy  of  the  last  Century,' 
where  he  maintains  that  comedy  has  just  as  much  right  to  a 
dramatic  interest,  apart  from  moral  deductions,  as  tragedy,  and 
that  you  might  as  well  be  supposed  to  approve  of  the  murders  of 
Macbeth  or  Othello,  as  of  the  unreal  imbroglios  and  elaborate 
seductions  of  the  Fainalls  and  the  Mirabels,  the  Dorimants,  and 
Lady  Touchwoods,  the  heartless  fops,  the  faithless  wives,  the 
rascally  valets,  and  the  swindling  chambermaids,  because  you 
enjoy  the  poetry  of  the  one  and  the  wit  of  the  other.  It  was  in- 
deed a  characteristic  of  the  time  in  which  she  lived,  that  a  lady 
of  unblemished  life  and  untainted  mind  should  enjoy  such  an 
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exercise  of  her  faculties,  and  her  best  friends  probably  did  not 
regret  the  public  failure  of  her  dramatic  enterprise,  although  it 
received  the  direct  sanction  of  a  respectable  Scotch  professor, 
who  augured  its  brilliant  success.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
Characters  which  Miss  Berry  amused  herself  in  portraying, 
according  to  a  literary  fashion  then  prevalent  Lady  Theresa 
Lewis  has  not  given  specimens  of  these,  but  they  are  so  good  of 
their  kind  that  we  hope  they  may  some  day  come  to  light,  when 
there  is  no  longer  any  possibility  of  identification  with  living 
persons,  or  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  their  representatives.  We 
offer  one  example,  where  the  object  of  the  delineation  has  long 
passed  away,  and  where  there  is  no  trait  sufficiently  salient  to 
suggest  any  special  application.  It  must  be  read,  however,  with 
the  same  qualifications  which  we  have  applied  to  the  comedy, 
and  it  is  curious  as  an  illustration  of  manners,  besides  its  own 
wit  and  liveliness. 

'  Flavia  was  intended  for  a  woman  of  gallantry.  Circnmstancos 
have  settled  her  in  the  country,  the  wife  of  a  dull  husband  and  the 
mother  of  a  dozen  children.  Her  constitution  and  her  conscience  are 
eternally  at  war,  and  will  continue  so  till  age  delivers  her  up  to 
devotion  and  robs  both  of  the  victory.  As  a  woman  of  gallantry  she 
would  have  had  every  virtue  but  one,  and  all  the  others  would  have 
been  easy  to  her.  As  a  sober  matron  the  practice  of  that  one  is  so 
painful  as  to  rob  her  of  all  satisfaction  from  any  of  the  others.  Made 
for  pleasure,  she  would  have  had  just  enough  sentiment  to  enhance  her 
favours,  and  too  much  constitution  to  allow  her  sentiment  to  tire  any 
one  with  her  constancy.  True  to  one  lover  whilst  ho  possessed  her, 
if  he  contrived  to  throw  another  in  her  way,  ho  might  bo  always  sure 
to  get  rid  of  her  with  only  just  as  much  distress  as  woidd  flatter  his 
vanity  and  interest  the  next  man  to  whom  she  became  attached.  Too 
much  occupied  with  herself  and  her  desires  to  think  much  of  other 
people,  she  would  have  been  satisfied  and  benevolent  to  all  the  world 
except  her  rival,  and  the  moment  this  rival  ceasod  to  offend  her  in  that 
capacity,  she  would  have  been  capable  of  making  her  her  bosom 
fiiend.  Her  confessor  would  have  clcai'od  her  conscience  of  all  her 
daily  transgressions,  with  loss  trouble  than  he  now  has  to  quiet  her 
doubts  about  post  wandeiings  and  her  regret  at  present  mortification. 
Her  natm'ally  warm  feeling  would  have  repented  on  her  knees  to 
God  ^vith  hardly  less  transport  than  sho  would  have  returned  to 
sin  in  the  arms  of  her  lover.  As  a  woman  of  gallantry  sho  would 
liave  been  the  best  of  her  tribe,  and  her  vices  would  have  been  natural 
to  her.  As  a  matron,  her  faults  only  belonged  to  her,  and  her 
virtues  are  so  little  her  own  that  they  punish  instead  of  making 
her  happy.' 

Miss  Berry's  one  serious  literary  production  was  the  *  Com- 
parative View  of  Social  Life  in  France  and  England ; '  a  book 
which  has  perhaps  been  superseded  by  the  abundance  of  me- 
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moirs  and  resumes  with  which  the  press  of  late  years  has  teemed, 
but  which,  taken  in  relation  to  the  English  information  of  that 
time  on  such  subjects,  exhibits  much  research  and  power  of 
arrangement  Of  the  many  and  various  judgments  it  contains, 
some  are  erroneous,  and  even  superficial,  but  there  is  a  dis- 
crimination and  fairness  in  estimating  the  peculiarities  and 
excellences  of  the  two  countries,  which  produced  as  much  effect 
in  France  as  in  England.  Benjamin  Constant  said  of  the  first 
volume,  *  On  vit  avec  les  individus :  ce  n'est  pas  une  lecture, 
mais  une  societe  dans  laquelle  on  entre,'  and  he  calls  on  hpr  to 
complete  her  object  (as  she  did  in  a  certain  degree  in  her 
second  volume),  by  describing  that  new  French  nation,  which 
at  once  overthrew  and  occupied  the  old  social  existence. 

In  this  work,  in  her  letters,  in  her  journal,  in  her  fragments, 
Miss  Berry  ever  asserts  her  sense  of  the  importance  and  value 
of  Good  Society  for  the  happiness  and  civilisation  of  mankind. 
To  her  it  was  no  mere  pleasure  or  even  grace  of  life,  it  assumed 
all  the  dimensions  of  a  duty.  After  the  decease  of  Mr.  Berry, 
the  ladies,  though  perhaps  not  more  really  independent,  entered 
on  a  more  distinct  social  position,  remaining  more  habitually  at 
home,  and  receiving  their  friends  more  regularly.  The  custom 
of  entertaining  your  friends  with  nothing  but  tea  and  conver- 
sation had  by  this  time  become  frequent  and  popular.  The 
first  lady  of  fashion  who  attempted  it  was  Lady  Galway,  with 
the  assistance  of  her  daughter,  the  'lively  Miss  Monckton'  of 
Boswell  (afterwards  the  celebrated  Lady  Cork),  who  used  to  boast 
that  with  nothing  but  good  company  she  beat  the  faro- table  of 
Albinia  Lady  Buckinghamshire.  Contemporaneous  with  Miss 
Berry  were  the  '  salons '  of  Miss  White,  whose  social  spirit  fought 
against  the  continual  presence  of  a  terrible  malady,  and  of 
Mrs.  Apreece,  who  came  to  London  with  the  prestige  of  having 
ruled  over  the  Modem  Athens.  All  these  passed  away,  but 
year  after  year  the  Miss  Berrys  remained  in  the  full  stream  of 
London  life ;  only  as  time  advanced  they  went  out  less  and  less, 
till  there  were  few  evenings  before  the  first  of  May  (when  they 
always  let  their  town-house  and  took  one  in  the  suburbs)  in 
which  the  lighted  windows  did  not  beckon  in  the  passing  friend. 
No  serious  incident  broke  up  or  checked  this  regular  life  of 
sensible  entertainment  till  the  death  of  their  cousin  Mr.  Fergu- 
son, whose  generosity  and  hospitality  were  almost  all  to  them 
that  the  possession  of  Raith  would  have  been.  After  that  sorrow, 
their  society  became  more  limited  to  intimates,  and,  with  a  trait 
of  manners  that  recalled  the  old  regime^  they  never  wore  rouge 
again.  In  the  later  years  the  entries  in  the  Diary  become  rarer 
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and  more  occasional ;  for  long  lapses  of  time  thej  cease  alto- 
gether ;  every  now  and  then  there  is  a  spasm  of  the  old  regrets 
at  not  having  been  and  having  done  more  in  life,  and  we  light 
on  words  pathetic  as  these : — 

'  But  why  recall  all  this  notr,  at  my  latest  hour  ?  when  had  all 
happened  differently — had  I  been  called  to  show  all  that  I  felt  myself 
capable  of,  I  should  be  now  neither  better  nor  worse.  Perhaps  mnch 
worse  than  the  poor,  old,  feeble  soul,  now  dictating  these  ImeB  and 
blessing  God  for  every  day  that  passes  with  an  absence  of  all  acute 
pain  of  body,  and  for  every  day  that  allows  of  that  calm  of  mind  which 
ought  to  accompany  a  nearly  approaching  departure  to  another  state  of 
existence  under  the  pitying  eye  of  an  all  merciful  and  all  just  Creator.' 

Men  will  always  dififer  as  to  the  amount  of  importance  to  be 
attached  to  social  influences  according  to  their  tastes  and  tem- 
peraments ;  but  we  may  best  sum  up  our  views  of  the  worth  of 
these  ladies  and  their  career  by  a  few  general  observaticms  on 
the  social  characteristics  of  the  country  and  generation  in  which 
their  lot  was  cast,  and  the  relations  to  them  in  which  they  stood. 
When  Madame  de  Chevreuse  said  she  had  no  disinclination  to 
die  *  parce  qu'elle  allait  causer  avec  tous  ses  amis  en  I'autre 
monde,'  and  when  Count  Pozzo-di-Borgo  in  some  English 
house  drew  a  newly-arrived  foreigner  into  a  comer,  with  the 
eager  request,  '  Viens  done  causer,  je  n'ai  pas  cause  pour  quinze 
jours,' — they  expressed  that  'esprit  de  sociabilite,'  which,  Madame 
de  Stael  said,  existed  in  France  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
and  which  in  this  country  is  so  rare,  that  it  not  only  gives  to 
those  who  exhibit  it  a  peculiar  and  foreign  manner,  but  easily 
subjects  them  to  the  imputation  of  frivolity  or  impertinence. 
The  imiversal  reticence  of  all  men  in  high  political  station  with 
us,  compared  with  the  habits  of  continental  statesmen,  quite  jus- 
tifies the  remark  of  a  traveller  that  'an  ^glishman  refuses 
to  speak  just  in  proportion  as  he  has  anything  to  say ;'  and 
there  is,  no  doubt,  more  adventure  related  and  more  mutual  in- 
terest excited  in  any  French  cafe  militaire  than  in  the  United 
Service  Club,  where  there  is  hardly  a  man  present  who  has  not 
been  the  witness  of^  or  the  actor  in,  some  of  the  historical  events 
or  memorable  circumstances  of  our  age.  Neither  our  language 
nor  our  disposition  favours  that  sympathetic  intercourse,  where 
the  feature  and  the  gesture  are  as  active  as  the  voice,  and  in 
which  the  pleasure  does  not  so  much  consist  in  the  thing  communi- 
cated as  in  the  act  of  communication;  and  still  less  are  we 
inclined  to  value  and  cultivate  that  true  art  of  Conversation, 
that  rapid  play  and  vivid  exercise  of  combined  intelligences, 
which  bears  to  the  best  ordinary  speech  the  relation  that  Whist 

bears 
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bears  to  ^plajing  cards,'  and  which  presupposes,  not  previous 
study,  but  the  long  and  due  preparation  of  the  imagination 
and  the  intellect 

It  follows  that  with  us  the  conversationist  is  rather  looked 
upon  with  curiosity  and  interest  as  a  man  endowed  with  a  special 
gift,  than  accepted  as  an  acquisition  to  the  social  commerce  of 
life.  In  listening  to  the  philosophical  monologues  of  Coleridge, 
the  illostiated  anecdotes  and  fanciful  sallies  of  Sydney  Smith, 
die  rich  outpourii^  of  Lord  Macaulay's  infinite  knowledge, 
or  the  picturesque  and  prophetic  utterances  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  we 
have  been  conscious  that  we  were  rather  enjoying  a  substitute  for 
good  conversation  than  additions  to  the  common  stock.  The 
monopoly  of  attention  which  was  required  was,  in  most  cases, 
willingly  conceded ;  but  even  the  wonderful  intellectual  exhibi- 
tion did  not  make  up  for  the  deficiency  in  that  sympathy  between 
the  speaker  and  the  hearers  which  gives  a  relish  to  very  ordinary 
parlance  and  very  inferior  wit,  and  which  heightens  tenfold  the 
enjoyment  of  the  communication  of  brighter  and  loftier  ideas. 

It  is  noticeable  that  certain  English  persons,  notwithstanding 
the  impediments  of  the  language,  produce  more  effect  in  con- 
versation with  foreigners  than  with  their  own  countrymen. 
We  suspect  this  must,  to  some  extent,  have  been  the  case 
with  Miss  Berry,  to  have  elicited  such  warm  expressions  of 
admiration  from  Madame  de  Stael,  who  attached  special  im- 
portance to  that  faculty.  All  visitors  from  the  Continent  were 
thoroughly  at  home  in  Miss  Berry's  salon.  Good  nature  and 
good  sense  were  really  all  that  could  be  predicated  of  the  sub- 
stance of  her  usual  talk,  but  in  the  manner  of  it  there  was 
a  cheerful  appreciation  of  all  that  was  said  or  done,  which 
gave  encouragement  to  the  shiest, — an  appeal  to  any  wit  or 
wisdom  the  room  jnight  hold  to  come  out  and  show  itself,  which 
was  rarely  unheard, — and  a  simplicity  which  dispersed  by  its 
contact  all  insolence  or  assumption.  Add  to  this  the  knowledge 
and  the  interest  acquired  by  an  acute  observation  and  a  retentive 
memory  through  this  unusually  long  and  varied  life,  and  you 
have  a  combination  all  the  more  agreeable  from  its  absence  of 
the  marvellous  or  the  sublime.  The  greater  part  of  the  fre- 
quenters of  Miss  Berry's  society  might  think  themselves  at  least 
as  clever  and  well-read  as  she  was ;  and,  though  they  were 
probably  mistaken,  they  did  not  go  away  with  less  self-satisfac- 
tion. The  conversation  at  Lydia  White's  might  have  been  more 
literary,  and  at  Lady  Davy's  more  scientific,  but  the  Miss  Berry s' 
had  a  flavour  of  fashion  about  it,  which  is  not  distiatsteful  even  to 
the  most  philosophic  or  matter-of-fact  Englishman,  and  kept 
itself  totally  free  from  any  speciality  which  could  be  made  an 
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object  of  ridicule  or  ground  of  offence.  By  its  very  familiarity 
and  kindliness,  this  society  was  liable  to  the  invasion  of  the 
garrulous  and  die  tiresome ;  but  even  the  specimens  of  that  in- 
evitable species  which  were  found  there,  were  more  tolerable 
than  in  houses  of  greater  pretence,  and  became  inspired  by  the 
genius  of  the  place  with  some  sense  of  mercy  or  of  shame. 

From  the  multitudinous  shape  which  London  society  is  now 
assuming,  two  consequences  are  imminent ;  the  rarity  of  these  huge 
reunions  from  the  unfitness  or  inability  of  our  houses  to  contain 
them,  and  the  retirement  within  a  very  limited  circle  of  rela- 
tives and  private  friends  of  those  persons  who  would  have  been 
willing,  in  the  old  time,  to  have  contribute<l  a  proper  share  to  the 
social  enjoyment  of  others.  With  the  excuse  of  real  discomfort 
abroad,  joined  to  an  Englishman's  natural  inclinations  to  stay  at 
home  ;  with  the  difficulty  of  meeting  the  few  he  likes,  added  to  the 
certainty  of  encountering  a  crowd  he  abhors ;  with  the  increasing 
severity  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  public  life,  and  the 
diminution  of  the  external  respect  and  importance  it  imparts,  there 
is  every  inducement  to  our  wealthier,  and  nobler,  and  more  fas- 
tidious countrymen  to  retain  an  exclusiveness  of  habits  and  an 
isolation  of  life,  which  can  be  indulged  in  with  impunity  by 
Legitimists  in  Paris  or  Men  of  Letters  in  Boston,  but  which,  if 
systematically  persisted  in,  will  seriously  impair  the  relations  of 
classes,  and  the  political  structure  of  our  civil  existence.  The 
great  can  no  longer  remain  in  an  empyrean  of  their  own,  even  if 
that  atmosphere  be  purer,  wiser,  and  better  than  the  world  below  ; 
but,  as  unfortunately  it  is  the  tendency  of  all  exclusiveness  of 
this  kind  to  generate  a  very  different  kind  of  atmosphere,  there 
is  the  double  peril  of  the  injur}'  to  the  order  and  the  damage  to 
the  individuals.  It  is,  therefore,  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that 
such  a  society  as  the  Misses  Berry  established  and  maintained  for 
nearly  half  a  century — bringing  together  on  a  common  ground  of 
friendly  intercourse,  not  only  men  illustrious  in  different  walks  of 
life,  but  what  might  aptly  be  called  the  men  of  the  day — men 
who  had  won  and  men  who  were  winning,  men  who  wished  to 
learn  and  men  ready  to  teach,  restrained  and  softened  by  a 
womanly  influence  that  never  degenerated  into  that  social 
police  which  a  less  skilful  hostess  often  finds  necessary  to 
impose — had  its  moral  and  political  bearings,  besides  its  personal 
and  superficial  influences. 

Tills  then  is  the  real  meaning  and  right  of  such  persons  to  re- 
spect and  remembrance.  The  inexplicable  Sympathies  underlie 
all  human  association  and  are  the  foundation  of  the  civil  order  of 
the  world.  That  men  should  care  for  one  another  at  all,  thought 
Mohammed,  is  always  a  mystery ;  and  it  is  just  in  proportion 

that 
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that  they  care  for  one  another,  so  as  to  take  an  interest  in  one 
another's  daily  life,  that  society  is  harmonised,  and,  beyond 
Afohammed,  christianised.  Honour,  then,  to  the  good  old  ladies 
who  helped  on  this  good  work.  They  will  soon  be  only  per- 
sonally remembered  by  those  to  whom  the  streets  of  London  have 
become  a  range  of  inhabited  tombs ;  yet  the  day  may  be  distant 
before  social  tradition  forgets  the  modest  house  in  Curzon-street, 
where  dwelt  the  Berrys. 

In  these  pages  we  have  spoken  almost  indiflferently  of  these 
sisters  in  the  singular  and  the  plural.  And  this  is,  in  truth,  a 
fair  representation  of  their  relation  to  one  another.  It  was  said 
that  after  Mary's  unhappy  engagement  their  friendship  was  less- 
ened ;  but  there  is  no  sign  of  it  in  these  volumes.  They  appear 
on  the  scene  sometimes  single,  sometimes  double,  owing  to  the 
sororal  condition  perhaps  more  than  the  elder  and  the  abler  would 
willingly  have  accepted.  Agnes,  it  is  clear,  would  have  been 
nothing  above  an  amiable,  cheery,  pretty  woman,  but  for  Mary's 
superiority ;  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  her  liveliness  was  a  most 
necessary  complement  to  Miss  Berry's  graver  disposition,  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  which  was  the  greater  gainer  by  the  facukies  of  the 
other.  During  an  illness,  in  which  Mary  was  supposed  to  be 
seriously  attacked,  Mr.  Rogers  came  to  see  her,  not  having  visited 
the  house  for  many  years  previous.  She  received  him  with  great 
kindness,  but,  after  some  strong  expressions  of  sympathy  and  in- 
terest on  his  part,  Agnes,  bearing  no  longer  what  she,  we  think 
wrongly,  believed  to  be  a  false  and  barren  exhibition  of  feeling, 
burst  out,  '  You  might  have  been,  and  you  were  not,  anything 
to  us  when  we  were  living,  and  you  now  come  and  insult  us  with 
your  civilities  when  we  are  nigh  dead.'  This  was  a  specimen  of 
the  more  passionate,  and,  it  may  be,  one-sided  nature,  which 
Agnes  never  concealed,  and  which  time  did  not  subdue. 

Mary  Berry  went  on  for  a  short  time  bravely  enduring  life. 
Within  the  year  the  sisters  lay  together  in  the  pleasant  grave-yard 
of  Petersham,  close  to  the  scenes  which  they  had  inspired  with 
so  many  happy  associations.  To  few  it  is  given,  as  to  these,  to 
retain  in  extreme  old  age  not  only  the  clearness  of  tihe  head  but  the 
brightness  of  tlie  heart—  to  leave  in  those  about  them  no  sense 
of  relief  from  the  wayward  second-childishness  which  so  sadly 
rounds  the  life  of  man,  but  a  pure  regret  that  these  almost 
patriarchal  lives  could  not  have  lasted  still  longer. 


A.xv.'^ 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  A  Narrative  of  a  Years  Journey  through  Central 
and  Eastern  Arabia^  1862-3.  By  William  GifTord  Palgrave, 
late  of  the  8th  Regiment  Bombay  N.  I.     London,  1865. 

2.  Histoire  de  TEgypte  sous  le  Gouoemement  de  Mohammed 
Aly ;  ou^  Recit  des  Evhiements  Politiques  et  Militaires  qui 
out  eu  lieu  depuis  le  dej>art  des  Franqais  jusquen  1823.  Far 
M.  F^lix  Mengin.  Ou\Tage  enrichi  de  Notes  par  MM.  Langles 
et  Jomard,  et  precede  d'une  Introduction  Historique  par  M. 
Agoub.     Paris,  1823. 

ARABIA  and  the  Arabs  have  been  subjects  of  some  interest 
or  curiosity  to  us  all  from  our  childhood.  The  story  of 
Hagar  and  her  son  Ishmael  moved  our  pity  and  excited  our 
sympathy  ;  and  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  the  Arabs  hare 
fulfilled  the  destiny  assigned  to  Ishmael  and  his  descendants, 
before  he  was  bom — *  He  will  be  a  wild  man ;  his  hand  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him  '—could  not  fail 
to  take  hold  of  the  imagination.  We  have  all  enjoyed  the  tales 
of  the  thousand  and  one  nights — ^TTie  Arabian  Nights*  Enter- 
tainmentsT' — and  have  roamed  through  Bagdad  with  the  magni- 
ficent and  humorous  Kalif  Haroon  el  Resheed,  in  quest  of 
adventures.  One  of  our  earliest  voyage  was  probably  to  Seran- 
deeb  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  seas,  with  Sinbad  the  Sailor. 
We  learned  arithmetic  by  means  of  the  signs  still  called  the 
Arabic  numerals ;  and  Algebra  (Al-gebr)  we  also  derive,  as  its 
name  intimates,  from  the  Arabs.  It  would  be  difficult  to  esti- 
mate how  much  science  and  the  everyday  business  of  the  world 
owe  to  these  two  gifts.  The  Arabs  were  the  pioneers  of  Oriental 
commerce,  the  navigators  and  merchants  who  first  made  Western 
Asia  and  Europe  acquainted  with  the  products  of  India  and  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago;  and  they  were,  and  down  to  our  own 
time  have  continued  to  be,  the  commercial  carriers  between  the 
ports  of  Arabia  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
with  a  view  to  participate  in  this  lucrative  Eastern  commerce 
that  Solomon  entered  into  a  trading  partnership  with  Hiram  of 
Tyre,  and  built  '  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,'  on  an  oasis  which 
still  retains  that  name,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  caravans.  The 
discoveries  of  Vasco  de  Gama  diverted  the  greater  part  of  that 
commerce  into  another  channel ;  but  it  has  beg^n  to  revert  to  its 
original  course ;  and  the  time  is  probably  not  distant  when  the 
more  precious  commodities  imported  from  the  East  will  all  be 
brought  to  us  by  the  ancient  routes ;  but  when  that  time  arrives, 
the  Arab  and  his  camel  will  no  longer  be  the  carriers. 

If  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  or,  as  the  Arabs  call  him,  Ismael, 
inherited  from  their  Father  Abraham  his  belief  in  the  one  God, 

they 
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diey  must,  after  a  time,  have  lapsed  into  the  idolatry  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Arab  family,  inhabiting  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula,  who,  according  to  their  own  account,  are  not  Ismaelites, 
but  descendants  of  Kahtan — ^the  Jc^tan  of  the  Hebrews — for  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  all  the  Arabs  seem  to 
have  worshipped  idols.  Yet  this  was  probably  about  the  period 
of  their  greatest  commercial  prosperity  and  highest  literary 
development.  At  some  time  or  times,  not  well  ascertained, 
during  the  first  centuries  of  our  era,  certain  tribes  embraced  the 
Christian  faith,  and  retained  it  until  the  swords  of  Mahomed's 
disciples  forced  them  to  change  the  Bible  for  the  Koran;  but 
ultimately  all  became  Mahomedans. 

When  the  Arabs,  not  without  resistance,  had  been  constrained 
or  induced  to  accept  as  a  new  revelation  the  religion  of  the 
pseudo  Prophet  of  Mekka,  they  became  united  by  that  bond 
under  his  authority  ;  but  the  whole  population  of  Arabia  could 
hardly  have  amounted  to  ten  millions,  scattered  over  an  area  of 
nearly  a  million  square  miles,  and  divided  into  numerous  tribes, 
which  for  ages  had  been  at  almost  perpetual  feud  one  with 
another.  Mahomed,  Jiowever,  lived  long  enough  to  consolidate 
his  power  in  Arabia,  though  not  long  enough  to  effect  any  con- 

?uests  beyond  it.  That  task  he  bequeathed  to  his  successors. 
[e  died  a.d.  632,  and  before  the  close  of  638  the  Arabs,  after 
gaining  sanguinary  victories  over  the  Roman  and  Persian  armies, 
had  subdued  the  whole  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia.  The  inha- 
bitants of  those  subjugated  countries  were  almost  everywhere 
compelled  to  renounce  their  ancient  faith,  and  to  accept  that  of 
their  conquerors.  This  was  not  merely  the  nominal  acceptance 
of  a  new  creed ;  the  change  involved  a  complete  social  revolu- 
tion ;  for  not  only  the  pre-existing  civil  and  criminal  laws,  but 
what  concerned  the  domestic  relations  of  these  unwilling  con- 
verts, was  subverted  and  replaced  by  the  laws  and  injunctions 
contained  in  the  Koran.  Yet  it  is  strange  that  wherever  Islam 
was  then  and  thus  planted,  it  has  taken  root  and  flourished. 

As  the  power  of  the  Kalifs,  Mahomed's  successors,  became 
consolidated,  and  the  tribute  of  the  subject  nations  poured  into 
their  treasury,  their  courts  became  centres  of  civilisation,  and 
their  munificence  attracted  the  learned  of  other  countries.  The 
Philosophy  of  ancient  Greece  was  taught  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  at  a  time  when  it  was  still  unknown  in  Western  Europe  ; 
and  under  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  Kalifs  the  works  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  other  Greek  authors,  were 
translated  into  Arabic,  with  ample  commentaries.*     The  lieu- 

♦  They  were  translated,  not  direct  from  the  Greek,  but  from  Syriac  yersions 
already  existing. 
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tenants  of  the  Kalifs  who  governed  the  subject  kingdoms  were 
men  of  cultivated  minds  and  polished  manners,  who  maintained 
the  state  and  exercised  the  munificence  of  princes ;  and  number- 
less Arabs,  of  all  grades,  employed  in  the  public  service,  and 
in  the  conquered  countries,  partook  of  the  cultivation,  the  re- 
finement, and  the  wealth  which  that  service  imparted,  and  shared 
the  dignity  of  the  dominant  race. 

Meanwhile,  the  Mahomedan  religion  had  spread  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Arab  conquests  in  Asia.  The  tribes  of  Toor- 
kistan  had  accepted  the  new  creed,  and  carried  it  to  the  confines 
of  China,  to  Afghanistan,  and  to  Northern  India.  From  Egypt 
the  Arabs  themselves  pushed  their  conquests  in  Africa  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and,  crossing  into  Spain,  subdued  and 
colonised  the  richest  portions  of  that  country :  diey  even  pene- 
trated to  the  heart  of  France,  and  were  witb  difficulty  driven 
back  by  Charles  Martel.  Sicily  became  an  Arab  possession, 
and  Malta  was  permanently  occupied.  The  commerce  which 
for  ages  the  Arabs  had  maintained  with  the  islands  in  the 
eastern  seas  had  led  to  the  establishment  of  agencies  in  those 
countries ;  and  it  is  probable  that  long  before  the  rise  of  Maho- 
medanism,  perhaps  in  remote  ages,  there  had  been  a  considerable 
migration  of  Arabs  to  the  principal  islands.  The  written  cha- 
racter of  the  dominant  Malay  race  is  Arabic;  their  language 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  Arabic ;  and  their  physical  and 
moral  characteristics  favour  the  belief  that  they  are  allied  to  the 
Arabs  in  blood  ;  but  however  this  may  be,  they  readily  became 
converts  to  Islam.  The  Arabs  who  had  settled  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa  to  the  Mozambique  Channel  also  conformed  to 
the  new  faith  of  the  parent  stock. 

But  although  the  religion  of  the  Arab  extended,  his  political 
and  military  power  decayed,  and  ultimately  collapsed.  Central 
Asia  sent  forth  from  its  numerous  nomade  and  scanty  urban 
population,  as  Arabia  had  done,  successive  armies  of  merciless 
conquerors,  who  wrested  from  the  Kalifs  the  greater  part  of  their 
dominions,  finally  overthrew  the  Kalifat,  and  in  Asia  pressed 
the  Arab  back  almost  within  the  limits  of  his  native  peninsula. 
After  having  exercised  dominion  for  several  centuries,  enjoying 
the  luxury  of  splendid  courts  and  great  cities,  amidst  the  highest 
cultivation  of  those  times,  he  retired  to  his  mountain-home  or 
his  tent — his  dates  and  his  dourra — his  camels,  sheep,  and  horses 
— to  resume  his  pristine  life  and  occupations,  his  clan-feuds,  and 
predatory  habits. 

Neither  the  new  religion  and  laws  which  he  had  adopted,  nor 
four  centuries  of  dominion,  luxury,  and  refinement  in  cities,  nor 
foreign  intercourse,  had  changed  the  character  of  the  Arab.    Such 
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as  he  had  bpen  before  his  conquests  such  he  became  again, 
and  such  he  is  now,  *  a  wild  man,  whose  hand  Is  against  every 
man^  and  every  man's  hand  against  htm.' 

While  the  Kalifs  still  reignetl  in  Bagdad  there  appeared  occa- 
sionally in  Eastern  Arabia  men  actuated  by  religious  enthusiasm, 
or  ambition^  or  by  both — no  unusual  combination — who  for  a 
sc^tm  were  successful  in  exciting  a  popular  reaction  against 
Mahntnedanism,  and  in  propagating  new  doctrines.  Of  these 
thp  mi»st  successful  was  Karmat,  or  Karniath,  who  about  A*D*  900 
had  gathered  around  him^  in  his  native  district  of  Koofa,  a  large 
boiiy  of  devoted  disciples*  Amongst  other  innovations  he  permitted 

I  use  of  wine,  and  dispensed  with  ablutions,  two  changes  which 
inst  have  been  almost  ec[ually  acceptable  to  his  iblltnvers.  This 
sect  waged  war  for  several  years  with  the  Kalifs;  sacked  Bussora  ; 
tftok  Koofa ;  threatened  Damascus,  which  escaped  capture  by 
iiavlng  a  ransom  ;  ravaged  Balbek,  putting  to  death  most  of  the 
iDhahitants;  seized  Hajar  (El  Haza),  which  they  made  their 
capital ;  and  plundered  the  caravans  of  pilgrims  to  Mekka. 
Having  he^n  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bahrein  and  Haza, 
wiio  had  adopted  the  tenets  of  Karmat,  they  marched  in  force 
against  Mekka,  which  tbey  took.  There  they  slauglitered  thirty 
thousand  persons ;  pillaged  the  city  ;  sacked  the  Kaaba ;  filled 
tlie  holy  well  of  Zemzem  with  dead  bodies ;  defiled  the  most 
rcrered  of  Mahomedan  temples,  by  interring  in  it  a  thousand 
f^^rpses  ;  carried  off  the  sacred  black  stime^  which  every  devout 
Mahomedan  pilgrim  desires  to  kiss,  and  *:on verted  it  to  an  cjbsceue 
use  :  but  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  their  most  successful  mili- 
tary leader,  Aboo  Taher,  they  restored  the  stone ;  and  according 
to  the  Mahomedan  tradition,  a  single  camel,  which  was  lean 
when  it  left  Koofa,  and  got  fat  on  the  journey,  sufficed  to  carry 
it  back  to  Mekka;  whereas  forty  strong  camels  had  harflly  been 
able  to  carry  it  away^  and  had  all  l^een  reduced  to  skin  and  bone 
by  the  effort,  before  they  conveyed  it  to  Koofa,  Having  endured 
for  about  sijtty  3*ears,  from  the  date  of  its  first  rise,  the  Kar- 
mathile  *  heresy'  declined  and  ceased  to  excite  much  attention, 
though  it  still  survived  in  obscurity  at  Aleppo,  Kateef,  and  Sf>me 
other  places.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  sect  of  mystic Sj  such  as 
are  common  in  the  East,  under  the  generie  designation  of  S^jofees, 
and  in  wliich  the  leader  and  his  followers  stand  in  the  relations 
of  Meraheed  and  M&reed.  The  Morsheed  is  supi'M>setl  by  his  de- 
foted  disciples,  or  Moreeds^  U>  be  the  vicegerent  of  Gotl  on  Ciirth, 
whose  mandates  they  are  Ixmnd  blindly  to  obey.  The  Ismaelees 
of  AInmoot  in  Persia — the  disciples  or  Moreeds  of  Hassan  Sub- 
bah,  *the  old  man  o(  the  mountain'  (from  whose  name  our  term 
*   '  is  derived),  were  a  sect  of  this  class  ;  and  the  stories 
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related  of  the  self-immolation  of  the  disciples  of  Hassan  and  Kar- 
math,  at  the  command  of  their  Morsheeds^  are  identical. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  say  something  further  on  of  a  more 
recent  sect  of  religious  militants  (all  sects  are  militant  in  Arabia), 
which,  however,  has  for  its  object,  not  the  overthrow  of  the  Maho- 
med an  faith,  but  its  restoration  to  its  original  purity. 

Geographically  the  term  Arabia  has  not  unusnally  been 
applied  exclusively  to  the  peninsula,  of  which  three  sides  are 
bounded  by  the  Red  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  of  which  the  isthmus  would  be  cut  across  near  its 
narrowest  part  by  a  line  of  about  800  miles  drawn  from  Yembo 
on  the  Red  Sea  to  Grane  (also  called  Koweit)  at  the  N.W. 
angle  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  those  limits  would  exclude  a 
considerable  proportion  of  historical  Arabia,  which  extends  far 
beyond  the  peninsula  and  its  isthmus,  but  of  which  the  limits 
are  not  accurately  defined.  Our  present  business,  however,  is 
with  the  Arabs  of  the  Peninsula. 

Beginning  at  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  we  find 
on  the  whole  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  and  extending  inland  to 
varying  and  imperfectly  defined  distances,  the  following  pro- 
vinces or  principalities,  each  of  which  consists  of  a  certain  extent 
of  low  land  of  varying  breadth  along  the  coast,  which  is  called 
Tehama,  and  behind  which  rises  a  mountain  range  of  con- 
siderable altitude,  and  consisting  in  some  parts,  more  especially 
in  Yemen  and  Oman,  of  successive  ridges  or  groups  of  moun- 
tain country  extending  into  the  interior.  Of  the  provinces,  the 
first,  in  the  order  in  which  we  propose  to  take  them,  is  Hejaz, 
in  which  are  the  cities  of  Mekka,  Jeddah,  and  Medina — Yembo, 
Tayf,  and  other  towns  and  villages.  Proceeding  southward,  we 
next  come  to  Yemen,  which  extends  to  the  Straits  of  Babel- 
mandeb  and  a  short  distance  bejond  them  to  the  east  It  con- 
tains the  cities  of  Sana  or  Saana  and  Mokha,  besides  many  other 
towns  and  villages,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  To 
the  east  of  Yemen,  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  Hadra- 
maut,  near  the  western  limit  of  which  is  the  peninsula  and 
fortress  of  Aden,  now  a  British  possession.  The  principality  of 
Oman  extends  from  the  eastern  limit  of  Hadramaut  to  Cape 
Massendom  and  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  besides  the  capital,  Mus- 
cat, contains  several  considerable  towns  on  the  coast  and  many 
villages  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  On  the  southern 
and  western  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  beyond  the  limits  of 
Oman,  are  Bahrein,  Haza,  and  Grane  or  Koweit,  all  of  which 
contain  considerable  towns  and  villages.  This  completes  the 
circuit  of  the  peninsula  from  one  shore  of  the  isthmus  to  the 
other. 

All 
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AH  of  these  provinces  or  principalities — ^they  have  some- 
times been  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other — have  been  visited 
and  described  by  men  specially  qualified  to  give  an  account  of 
them,  and  who  have  left  for  their  successors  but  little  important 
information  to  glean  on  their  tracks.  Earliest  in  date  was 
Niebuhr,  who,  besides  a  great  amount  of  general  information 
regarding  Arabia  and  the  Arabs,  has  also  given  us  a  full  and 
accurate  account  of  Yemen,  the  Arabia  Felix  of  the  ancients. 
His  work  bears  everywhere  the  impress  of  superior  intellect, 
careful  observation  and  inquiry,  calm  judgment,  and  good  faith. 
Of  the  Hejaz  and  its  cities  we  have  from  Burckhardt  a  description 
such  as  Gibbon  desiderated,  and  no  other  European  had  been 
able  to  give.  It  leaves  little  that  is  new  to  be  told  by  any  tra- 
veller who  may  follow  him  in  the  Hejaz.  But  his  inquiries 
were  not  confined  to  that  province ;  he  collected  detailed  infor- 
mation regarding  the  routes  from  Mekka  and  Medina  to  different 
parts,  indeed  to  almost  all  parts,  of  Arabia.  Of  the  pestilential 
Hadramaut,  which,  being  interpreted,  is  the  region  of  death, 
we  know  little,  and  probably  there  is  not  much  to  be  known, 
beyond  the  harbours  and  villages  on  the  coast  described  by 
Wellsted,  whose  modest  narrative,  distinguished  by  its  scrupulous 
accuracy  and  fidelity,  has  hardly  secured  to  him  the  position  to 
which,  amongst  recent  travellers,  he  is  entitled.  It  is  true  that 
in  his  travels  in  Oman  he  had  advantages  such  as  no  other  tm- 
veller  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  has  enjoyed,  for  he  travelled  with 
the  concurrence  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Imam  of  Muscat, 
the  sovereign  of  the  country.  Probably  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  his  account  of  the  interior  of  Oman  is  still  the  most  accurate 
that  we  possess  of  the  topography  and  condition  of  any  inland 
portion  of  Arabia  of  similar  extent  With  the  districts  on  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  Cape  Massendom  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Euphrates,  the  surveys  of  the  Indian  navy,  the  intercourse 
of  their  chiefs  and  merchants  with  the  British  Residency  at 
Bussora,  which  was  for  some  time  established  at  Grane,  as  well 
as  with  the  Residency  at  Bushire,  and  the  military  expeditions 
which  had  been  sent  from  India  to  chastise  the  pirates  of  that 
coast,  and  destroy  their  vessels  and  strongholds,  had  made  us 
well  acquainted. 

There  remained  in  the  central  part  of  the  peninsula,  or  rather 
of  its  isthmus,  the  great  province  of  Nejd,*  or  the  Highlands, 
which  was  known  to  be  populous  and  productive,  but  which  no 
European  had  yet  examined.     In  a  note  appended  to  his  pub- 


*  Mr.  Palgrave  writes  Nejed  ;  Burckhardt,  Nedjed ;  in  Eastern  Arabia  we  believe 
the  word  is  never  pronounced  as  if  it  consisted  of  two  syllables. 
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lished  Travels,  Burckliardt  had  directed  special  attention  to  Nejd  ; 
and  as  the  Egyptian  army  under  Toussoun  Pasha  had  previously 
penetrated  to  Kaseem,  one  of  its  districts,  he  was  able  to  lay 
down  with  considerable  accuracy  the  stages  and  distances  from 
Medina  to  the  principal  towns  of  the  province.  This  informa- 
tion was  obtained  in  1814,  and  was  all  that  was  then  attainable. 
In  1817  and  1818,  however,  when  the  Egyptian  army,  under 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  accompanied  by  several  European  officers  of 
intelligence,  had  overrun  Nejd,  taken  and  destroyed  its  capital 
Dereeyah,  and  occupied  the  country  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  Nejd  ceased  to  be  an  unexplored  or  unknown  country. 

In  1819  Captain  Sadlior  of  the  British  army,  who  had  previ- 
ously been  employed  in  Persia,  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misapprehension  as  to  the  objects 
of  the  expedition  which  in  that  year  was  sent  from  India  against 
the  Wahabee  pirates  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Landing  at  Kateef 
Sadlier  crossed  the  peninsula  to  Yembo,  being  the  first  European 
who  had  succeeded  in  making  his  way  from  sea  to  sea.  He 
passed  through  Nejd  by  Dereeyah,  Shakra,  Aneyzah,  El  Rass 
and  Hanekayeh,  in  fac^  traversed  from  east  to  west  nearly  the 
same  parts  of  that  province,  with  the  exception  of  Jebel  Sham- 
mar  and  Jowf,  that  Mr.  Palgrave  passed  through  from  west  to 
east,  besides  a  portion  which  that  gentleman  did  not  see.  The 
value  of  the  information  obtained  by  Captain  Sadlier  was  highly 
appreciated  in  France  as  well  as  in  this  country. 

M.  Mengin  published,  in  1823,  his  elaborate  'History  of 
Egypt  under  Mahomed  Allee,'  of  which  Mr.  Palgrave,  from  his 
residence  in  Egypt,  and  his  Egyptian  predilections,  might  have 
been  expected  to  know  something.  M.  Mengin's  work,  which 
is  carefully,  and,  on  the  whole,  honestly  prepared,  contains  a 
detailed  account,  derived  from  the  European  officers  who  accom- 
panied the  Egyptian  army,  of  Ibrahim  Pasha's  military  operations 
in  Nejd.  M.  Mengin,  however,  does  not  confine  himself  to  a 
narrative  of  those  operations.  Knowing  that  Central  Arabia 
had  not  till  then  been  explored  by  Europeans,  he  gives  much 
curious  and  interesting  information,  obtained  chiefly  from  official 
sources,  regarding  the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  He  enume- 
rates the  districts  and  considerable  towns  inhabited  by  the  settled 
population,  gives  the  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  at 
which  each  of  these  is  rated,  and  thence  deduces  the  total  amount 
of  the  settled  population  of  Nejd.  He  also  gives  a  list  of  the 
Bedouin  tribes  subject  to  the  Wahabee  ruler,  with  the  number 
of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  each.  The  history  of  the 
Wahabee  sect, — its  rise,  its  peculiar  tenets,  its  conquests,  its 
plunders,  and    massacres  had    already  been    fully   discussed  in 

numerous 
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Dumerous  publications  both  in  England  and  in  France.  But 
M.  Mengin  had  much  that  was  new  to  tell  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  Nejd  ;  of  its  productions,  animal  and  vegetable  ;  of  its 
trade ;  of  its  agriculture,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  it ;  of 
the  taxation,  and  the  total  amount  of  each  description  of  produce 
on  which  a  tax  is  levied  by  the  Government ;  and  his  history  is 
accompanied  by  maps,  in  which  the  topography  of  Nejd  is  illus- 
trated with  great  care  and  considerable  accuracy.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  with  the  aid  of  those  materials  that  Dr.  Plate  constructed 
the  map  of  Arabia  which  accompanied  Colonel  Chesney's 
account  of  the  Euphrates  expedition;  and  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  valley  of  the  Jowf,  which  Dr.  Wallin  was 
the  first  European  to  visit,  contains  all  that  was  known  of  the 
topography  of  Nejd,  till  Colonel  Felly,  in  1865,  was  able 
by  correct  astronomical  observations  to  determine  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  Kiad  and  some  other  places. 

Dr.  Wallin,  a  native  of  Finland,  who  travelled  in  Northern 
Arabia  in  1845-48,  visited  both  Jowf  and  Jebel  Shammar.  The 
notes  of  his  journey,  with  a  sketch  map  showing  most  of  the 
towns  and  villages  of  those  two  districts  of  Nejd,  were  published 
in  1851  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,' 
vol.  XX.  He  encountered  the  Beni  Shammar,  as  far  to  the  west 
as  Teima,  which  belongs  to  them,  and  states  that  their  different 
clans  or  tribes  extend  eastward  into  Irak,  which  is  their  favourite 
haunt.  *  But  towards  the  close  of  spring,  when  water  and 
pasture  are  scarce  in  the  Nefood,  every  tribe  draws  nearer  to  its 
own  town  or  village,  and  in  the  time  of  the  date-harvest  they 
generally  pitch  their  tents  close  to  the  walls  of  their  respective 
towns.'  He  observes,  that  according  to  their  own  tradition 
they  were  one  of  the  tribes  who  emigrated  latest  from  Yemen, 
and  that  '  they  retain  the  Yemeny  features  of  thcii» ancestors  in  a 
greater  degree  perhaps  than  any  other  tribe  from  that  country.' 

*  The  Beni  Shammar,'  he  says,  '  are  under  the  authority  of  Ibn 
al  Kashid,  the  chief  Sheikh  of  all  the  Shammar  in  Nejd.' 

Mr.  Layard,  in  his  *  Nineveh  and  Babylon,'  a  book  which 
most  educated  persons  have  read,  gives  an  account  of  Gebel 
Shammar,  which  contains  the  substance  of  nearly  all  that  Mr. 
Palgrave  has  told  us  of  that  district  and  its  chief,  Ibn  Rashid. 
Mr.  Layard  tells  us  that : — 

*  Of  late  years  Ibn  Rashid,  a  chief  of  the  Gebel  Shammar,  has  by 
his  courage  and  abilities  acquired  the  whole  of  that  district ;  and  has 
rendered  himself  sufficiently  powerful  to  hold  in  check  the  various 
tribes  which  smTound  it.  Pilgiims  under  his  protection  could 
therefore  again  venture  to  take  the  shortest  road  to  Mecca.  .  .  .  The 
chief  punctually  fulfilled  his  engagements,  and  the  caravan  I  have 
described  was  the  first  that  had  crossed  the  desert  for  many  vcart^ 
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witkont  accident  or  molestation.  It  was  under  the  charge  of  Abd-nr- 
Rahman,  a  relation  of  Ibn  Bashid ;  I  frequently  saw  him  during 
his  short  residence  at  Hillah,  and  he  urged  me  to  return  with  him  to 
Jebcl  Shammar 

'  Sheikh  Abd-ur-Eahman  described  Gebel  Shammar  as  abounding 
in  fertile  valleys,  where  the  Arabs  had  villages  and  cultivated  lands. 
The  inhabitants  are  of  the  same  great  tribe  of  Shammar  who  wander 
over  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia. 

'  Ibn  Keshid  was  described  to  me  as  a  powerful  and,  for  an  Arab, 
an  enlightened  chief^  who  had  restored  security  to  the  country,  and 
who  desired  to  encourage  trade  and  the  passage  of  caravans  ikrough 
his  territcay.* 

K4Sucb  were  the  accounts  of  Nejd  which  had  been  laid  before 
the  European  public  previous  to  1860,  and  although  much 
attention  had  not  been  recently  directed  to  the  affairs  of  a  region 
so  remote,  yet  the  truth  is,  that,  of  all  the  provinces  of  Arabia, 
Nejd, — instead  of  being,  as  Mr.  Palgrave  represents  it,  and  as  it 
was  at  first  taken  (by  ourselves  among  others)  upon  his  authority 
to  be,  a  blank  to  be  filled  up  in  the  map  of  Asia,  an  unknown 
and  virgin  soil, — was  undoubtedly  the  province  regarding  which 
there  existed,  previous  to  his  journey,  the  most  extensive,  various, 
and  minute  information  in  relation  both  to  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants.  But  no  one  from  reading  Mr.  Palgrave's  book  could 
discover  that  the  country  had  ever  been  explored  before  he 
penetrated  into  it. 

'  Once  for  all,'  he  says,  4et  us  attempt  to  acquire  a  fairly  correct  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  With  its  coasts 
we  are  already  in  great  measure  acquainted ;  several  of  its  maritime 
provinces  have  been,  if  not  thoroughly,  at  least  sufficiently,  explored ; 
Yemen  and  Hejaz,  Mecca  and  MedinaJi,  are  no  longer  mysteries  to  us 
nor  are  wo  wholly  without  information  on  the  districts  of  Hadramaut 
and  'Oman.  Bht  of  the  interior  of  the  vast  region,  of  its  plains  and 
mountains,  its  tribes  and  cities,  of  its  governments  and  institutions,  of 
its  inhabitants,  their  ways  and  customs,  of  their  social  condition,  how 
far  advanced  in  civilisation  or  sunk  in  barbarism,  what  do  we  as  yet 
reaUy  know,  save  from  accounts  necessarily  wanting  in  fulness  and 
precision  ?  It  is  time  to  fill  up  this  blank  in  the  map  of  Asia,  and 
this,  at  whatever  risks,  we  will  now  endeavour ;  either  ihe  land  before 
us  shall  bo  our  tomb,  or  we  will  traverse  it  in  its  fullest  breadth,  and 
know  what  it  contains  from  shore  to  shore.      Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum.* 

Was  he  really  ignorant,  when  he  set  out  on  his  journey  to 
Nejd,  that  it  was  a  country  comparatively  well  known  and 
described,  years  before  he  resolved  to  visit  it?  Was  the  un- 
avowed  purpose  of  his  journey  the  real  motive  for  undertaking 
it,  and  the  ostensible  object  only  a  pretext  ?  In  whatever  manner 
we  attempt  to  accoufit  for  it,  such  a  view  of  his  undertaking  as 

is 
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is  given  in  the  preceding  extract  seems  to  imply  either  a  strange 
delusion  or  a  deliberate  mystification.     But  let  us  pass  on — 

*  The  men  of  the  land,'  he  tells  us,  'rather  than  the  land  of  the  men, 
were  my  main  object  of  research  and  principal  study.  My  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  political  con- 
ditions of  living  Arabia  rather  than  to  the  physical  phenomena 
of  the  country — of  great  indeed,  but  to  me  of  inferior  interest 
Meanwhile,  whatever  observations  on  antiquity  and  science,  on 
plants  and  stcmes,  geography  and  meteorology,  I  was  able  to 
make,  1  shall  give,  regretting  only  their  inevitable  imperfection/* 

Of  the  special  objects  and  determining  circumstances  of  his 
journey,  which  was  undertaken  in  connexion  with  the  Order  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  for  which  the  necessary  funds  were  furnished  by 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  Mr.  Palgrave  only  tells  us  of  '  the 
hope  of  doing  something  towards  the  permanent  social  good  of 
those  wide  regions ;  the  desire  of  bringing  the  stagnant  waters 
of  Eastern  lii'e  into  contact  with  the  quickening  stream  of 
European  progress  ;  perhaps  a  natural  curiosity  to  know  the  yet 
unknown,  and  the  restlessness  of  enterprise  not  rare  in  English- 
men.* By  what  special  means  he  hoped  to  bring  the  stagnant 
waters  into  contact  with  the  quickening  stream,  he  probably  did 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  inform  us — at  all  events,  we  may  safely  infer 
that  the  quickening  stream  was  not  to  be  supplied  by  this 
country.  Mr.  Palgrave  is  no  doubt  too  much  of  a  cosmopolite 
to  care  by  what  nation  it  may  be  supplied,  and  too  little  of  a 
politician  to  consider  what  political  inconvenience  might  result 
from  an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  views  which  it  was  his  hope 
to  promote. 

Whatever  his  una  vowed  objects  may  have  been,  he  was,  as 
he  informs  us,  in  many  respects  well  prepared  for  the  enterprise. 
Familiarity  with  the  Arabic  language  till  it  became  to  him  almost 
a  mother- tongue,  experience  in  the  ways  and  manners  of  '  Semitic 
nations,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  best  Arabic  authorities  on  the 
history  and  gesta  of  Arabia — we  may  add,  more  than  ordinary 
capacity,  presence  of  mind,  and  address.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  to  us  that  there  are,  in  his  very  clover  and  agreeable 
account  of  his  journey,  indications  of  his  having  imbibed  many 
of  the  views  and  prejudices  of  his  Eastern  friends  and  associi.tes, 
and  of  his  remarkable  inaptitude  to  understand  or  appreciate*  any 
other  mode  of  life  than  that  of  cities  or  towns;  but  on  the  whole*, 
Mr.  Palgrave's  '  Arabia  '  is  a  pleasant  and  aniysing  book  of 
travel ;  and  if  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  colouring  is  some- 
times a  little  too  artistic,  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  oudines  of 
the  scenes  and  the  figures  he  depicts  from  personal  observation 

*  Piviace,  p.  vi. 
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are  generally  faithful.  Of  his  disquisitions  on  theological  subjects 
we  shall  only  say  that  to  us  the  effect  of  those  elaborate  digres- 
sions, which  interrupt  the  narrative,  is  unpleasant,  and  their 
value  doubtful. 

Having  resolved  to  go  to  Nejd,  Mr.  Palgrave  selected  a  route 
which  is  difficult  and  therefore  not  much  frequented,  but  which 
was  the  most  direct  from  Gaza,  whence  he  set  ©ut.  Crossing 
the  caravan  road  from  Damascus  to  Medina,  at  Ma'an,  he  there 
remained  some  days  to  complete  his  preparations  and  obtain 
guides  and  camels.  From  thence  they  struck  at  once  into  the 
desert,  on  the  foute  to  Jowf.  He  was  to  travel  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  Syrian  physician,  and  had  supplied  himself  with  the 
requisite  drugs  and  Arabic  medical  books;  but,  fearing  that 
his  services  in  this  capacity  might  not  always  be  in  request,  he 
had  also  laid  in  a  small  stock  of  such  articles  of  merchandise  as 
were  likely  to  find  a  ready  sale — a  combination  of  scientific  and 
commercial  pursuits  which  is  by  no  means  considered  anomalous 
in  the  East     On  this  he  remarks  that, 

'  Could  we  have  foreknown  the  real  nature  of  the  coimtries  before 
us,  we  might  have  very  well  dispensed  with  a  good  part  of  our 
mercantile  provisions,  designed  mainly  for  Bedouin  purchasers,  and 
augmented  on  the  other  h£UQd  our  medical  supplies,  more  adapted  to 
townsmen  and  villagers.  But  supposing,  like  most  people,  that 
Arabia  was  almost  exclusively  the  territory  of  nomades,  and  that  the 
fixed  population  must  be  proportionally  small  [and  unimportant,  we 
deemed  the  former  class  of  articles  at  least  as  available  as  the  latter ; 
a  gi'ievous  mistake,  and  of  which  we  soon  became  aware.  For  after 
onco  traversing  this  first  stage  of  our  journey,  the  rest  of  our  way 
across  the  inner  provinces,  and  up  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean,  lay,  with  very  little  exception,  through  coun- 
tries where  Bedouins  stand  for  little  or  nothing,  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  the  settled  inhabitants  of  the  soil,  with  their  towns,  tillage, 
and  governments,  are  everything.     But  all  this  we  had  yet  to  learn.' 

Now  had  Mr.  Palgrave  taken  as  much  care  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  information  relating  to  Nejd  which  had 
been  collected  by  Europeans  and  which  was  accessible  to  every 
one,  as  he  had  taken  to  read  up  the  Arabic  writings  of  which  he 
gives  a  catalogue — had  he  even  consulted  Burckhardt  alone,  he 
would  have  known  that  Arabia,  and  especially  Nejd,  was  far 
from  being  exclusively  the  territory  of  nomades.  Burckhardt  says 
(p.  459):- 

.'  Kasym,  which  is  the  most  fertile  district  in  the  province  of 
Nedjed,  begins  at  Dat.  The  name  of  Nedjed,  signifying  high  or 
elevated  ground,  is  given  to  the  country  in  opposition  to  Tehama  or 
"  low  lands  "  applied  to  the  sea-coast.  It  seems  to  bo  an  oblong  tract, 
extending  between  three  and  four  days'  journey  from  west  to  east,  and 
two  journey B  in  breadth  from  south  to  north.    Within  this  space  are 
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%h&w  twenty-fiis  wmM  towua  and  villages,  well  peopled,  in  a  cnlti- 
Tftted  tcirritory  irrigated  by  water  from  numerous  wdle*  The  tildef 
town  is  Btireydft,  wEere  reaidfts  tlie  Blieikh  of  KfiBjm,  oa  old  umn,  El 
Bedjeilan,  once  an  enemy  to  the  Wahabya,  now  a  concert  to  tbeir 
doctrine.  The  neighbourhood  of  Base  produces  most  com,  and  tliat 
put  of  Kaaym  about  Dat  and  Bass  lies  nearest  to  Medina.  In  timo 
ti  peaco  regular  caravans  (of  com)  ajrivo  every  month  at  Medina 
&oin  Hags.  Touasoun  Pasha's  army  found  plenty  of  provisioni  in  the 
few  villages  of  Kasym  which  tliey  occupied. 

*  The  most  conBiderablo  place  in  Kasyra  is  Aneyzy  (OneysGa  of  Mr. 
FaJgrave),  sidd  to  be  equal  in  size  to  Siont  in  Upper  Egypt,  which 
contained  according  to  the  French  computation  three  thousand  hoascB. 
Aneyzy  Las  bazars,  and  is  inhabitctl  by  respectable  Arab  morchantf). 
Of  the  other  towns  aud  villager  the  foEoi^^Bg  are  most  noted.'  (Here 
follows  a  list  of  ten  of  them.) 

Again^ — 

*  Nedjed  near  Derayeh  aaaumos  tlio  name  of  El  Aredh,  a  district 
cuce  separate  from  Nedjed,  but  now  considered  belonging  to  it.  El 
Aitdh  is  less  fertile  than  Kasym,  from  which  in  fact  it  is  partly 
supplied  with  provisions.  Its  principal  town,  Derayeh,  has  always 
been  a  place  of  note,  but  much  increased  since  it  has  become  the 
capital  of  the  Wahaby  power  and  sect. -     *     * 

*  There  are  not  any  khons  or  public  inns  (in  Derayeh),  so  that 
fifrery  stranger  quarters  himself  upon  some  inhabitant,  and  the  |>eople 
of  Derayeh  are  proverbially  hospitable.  The  immediate  neighbour- 
hood is  barren,  yielding  only  date-trees,  Derayeh  is  supplied  Mrith 
provisions  chiefly  from  Dhoroma,  a  large  and  populous  village,  ono 
day's  joumey  towardB  the  east  or  nortli-east,  which  has  gardens  and 
orchards  well  watered  from  numeroim  wells." 

Elsewhere  (p.  461)  be  tells  us  that — 

^  In  general  there  is  a  spirit  of  commerce  very  prevalent  in  Nedjed, 
where  3ie  merchants  are  wialthy  and  of  better  repute  for  honesty 
than  most  of  the  Eastern  traders.  The  settlers  here  are  armed  mth 
matchlocks,  and  constitute  the  best  portion  of  the  Wahaby  infantiy  : 
they  are  generally  sucecEsful  against  the  Bedouins,  who  invade  their 
mopB  and  paetnres ;  and  m  saltpetre  is  found  in  Nedjed,  every  family 
mikes  its  own  yearly  provision  of  gunpowder/ 

Bnrckhardt's  Travels  in  Arabia  were  published  in  1829 ;  his 
oatoe  and  his  works  were  well  and  extensively  known,  and  no 
one  who  had  read  his  account,  even  if  he  had  known  nothing  of 
the  iuformation  obtained  bv  Ibrahim  Pasha's  army  in  1817-18, 
or  by  Sadlier  in  1819,  or  by  Dr.  Walliii  in  1848,  or  by  Mr. 
Lavaid  at  a  later  date,  could  entertain  the  delusion  that  Nejd  was 
almost  exclusively  the  territory  of  nc^mades. 

From  the  same  exceUent  authority  %ve  knew  that  the  Hejaz, 
besides  Jedda,  Mekka,  Medina,  TsLjf^  and  Yembo^  conUins  in 
iu  mountainous    ilhtrkts  vaJJeys  of  gi^at  beauty  ^  'mi\iata:vQi\i.A^ 
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cultivated.  One  of  these,  Rass  el  Kora,  Barckhardt  describes 
as  *  more  picturesque  and  delightful  than  any  place  I  had  seen 
since  my  departure  from  Lebanon  in  Syria.'     He  adds — 

*  Many  of  the  fruit-trees  of  Europe  are  found  here — ^figs,  apricots, 
peaches,  apples,  the  Egyptian  sycamore,  almonds,  pomegranates,  but 

particularly  yines,  the  produce  of  which  is  of  the  best  quality 

The  fields  produce  wheat,  barley,  and  onions Every  hdedj  as 

they  here  call  their  fields,  is  enclosed  by  a  low  wall,  and  is  the  pro- 
perty of  a  Hodheyl  Bedouin.' 

He  tells  us  also  that — 

'  According  to  the  statements  of  the  Arabs,  many  spots  towards  the 
south  where  Bedouin  tribes  like  the  Hodheyl  cultivate  the  soil  in 
detached  parts  of  the  mountain,  are  equally  fertile  and  beautiful  as 
that  which  we  saw  in  the  chain  above  mentioned.' 

These  same  Hodheyl  Bedouins, 

*  Famous  in  the  ancient  history  of  Arabia,  were  nominaUy  subject 
to  the  Sherif  of  Mekka,  in  whose  territory  they  live ;  but  tibey  wcto 
in  fact  quite  independent  and  often  at  war  with  him.' 

Such,  indeed,  is  life  in  Arabia,  even  in  its  most  attractive 
forms — in  the  town  or  the  tent,  the  mountains,  or  the  desert 
— constantly  recurring  strife,  wherever  the  stifling  grasp  of  power 
is  relaxed  or  can  be  eluded. 

Yemen  is  generally  known  to  have  been  and  to  be  a  com- 
paratively populous  and  well-cultivated  part  of  Arabia,  whence 
its  designation  of  Felix. 

From  Wellsted's  account  of  the  interior  of  Oman,  we  know 
that  it  contains  many  picturesque  and  cultivated  mountain  valleys 
watered  by  copious  streams,  and  that  on  the  plains  to  the  north 
of  the  range  there  are  towns  and  villages  whose  inhabitants  have 
with  great  labour  reclaimed  considerable  tracts  from  the  desert, 
creating,  as  it  were,  artificial  oases  which  are  highly  cultivated 
and  productive. 

A  very  little  knowledge  of  what  his  predecessors  in  the 
same  field  of  inquiry  had  done  would  have  saved  Mr.  Pal- 
grave  from  the  misapprehension  under  which  he  commenced 
his  journey,  and  which  he  seems  to  imagine  that  he  has  been  the 
first  to  dispel.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the  men  who  really  did 
dispel  it  not  to  warn  the  numerous  readers  of  Mr.  Palgrave's 
attractive  book  against  falling  into  a  similar  error. 

But  let  us  resume  the  journey.  After  several  days,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  travellers  narrowly  escaped  destruction 
by  the  simoom,  the  poison-breath  of  the  desert,  they  arrived 
at  the  district  of  Wadi  Sirhan,  in  which  they  found  water 
and  encampments  of  the  Sherarat  Arabs,  described  by  Wallin 
as  one  of  the  poorest,  and,  though  numerous,  one  of  the  most 
despised  of  the  tribes  of  Arabia^    TVie  tsavellecs^  however,  Were 
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hospitably  veeeired  by  tbese  wild  men,  who  killed  a  sheep  to 
r^^le  their  guests,  i^-'^ 

At  length  they  approached  Jowf,  and  in  a  narrow  pass  were 
challenged  by  several  horsemen,  who,  after  some  consultation, 
desired  them  to  go  on  and  fear  nothing.  Of  one  of  these, 
Sulman^bn-Dahir,  a  handsome  youth,  Mr.  Palgrave,  who  sub- 
sequently made  his  acquaintance,  relates  the  following  anec- 
dote:— 

*  One  day,  while  we  were  engaged  in  friendly  conversation,  he  said, 
half  laughmg,  "  Do  you  know  what  we  were  consulting  about  whilo 
you  were  in  the  pass  below  on  the  morning  of  your  arrival  ?  It  was 
whether  we  should  make  you  a  good  reception,  and  thus  procure 
omrselves  the  advantage  of  having  you  residents  amongst  us,  or 
whether  we  should  not  do  better  to  loll  you  all  three,  and  take  our 
gain  from  the  booty  to  be  found  in  your  baggage."  I  replied  with 
equal  coolness,  **  It  might  have  proved  an  awkward  afiSadr  for  yourself 
snd  your  friends,  since  Hamood  your  governor  could  hardly  have 
luled  to  get  wind  of  the  matter,  and  would  have  taken  it  out  of  you." 
^  Pooh ! "  repHed  oar  friend,  *^  never  a  bit ;  as  if  a  present  out  of  the 
plunder  would  not  have  tied  Hamood's  tongae."  ''  Bedouins  that  you 
are,"  said  I,  laughing,  ^*  Of  course  we  are,"  answered  Sulman,  '*  for 
sadi  we  all  were  till  quite  lately,  and  the  present  system  is  too  recent 
to  have  much  changed  us." '  • 

Sulman  was  a  true  Arab,  and  a  long  disquisition  would  fail 
to  give  as  accurate  a  notion  of  Arab  character  as  is  conveyed  by 
that  anecdote.  An  Arab  engages  in  robbery,  with  or  without 
murder  as  it  may  happen,  in  much  the  same  spirit  in  which  a 
schoolboy  might  set  about  robbing  an  orchard. 

The  isolated  valley  of  Jowf,  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
long  and  twelve  broad,  with  an  estimated  population  of  above 
thirty  thousand,  is  well  watered  and  productive  ;  but  we  must 
give  our  traveller's  own  account  of  his  arrival  there  : — 

*  A  broad  deep  valley,  descending  ledge  after  ledge  till  its  inner- 
most depths  are  hidden  from  sight  amid  far-reaching  shelves  of  reddish 
rock,  below  everywhere  studded  with  tufts  of  palm-groves  and 
clustering  fruit-trees  in  dark  green  patches  down  to  the  furthest  end 
of  its  windings ;  a  large  brown  mass  of  irregular  masonry  crowning  a 
central  hill ;  beyond  a  tall  and  solitary  tower  overlooking  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  hollow,  and  further  down  small  round  turrets  and  flat 
houfie-tops  half  buried  amid  the  garden  foliage,  the  whole  plunged  in 
a  perpendicular  flood  of  light  and  heat ;  such  was  the  first  aspect  of 
the  Djowf  as  we  now  approached  it  from  the  west.  It  was  a  lovely 
scene,  and  seemed  yet  more  so  to  our  eyes  weary  of  the  long  desolation 
through  which  we  had  with  hardly  an  exception  journeyed  day  after 
day  since  our  last  farewell  glimpse  of  Gaza  and  Palestine  up  to  the 
first  entrance  on  inhabited  Arabia.  ^'  Like  the  Paradise  of  eternity, 
none  can  enter  it  till  after  having  previously  passed  over  helL-brid^e^" 
Bays  an  Amb  poet,  describing  some  similar  locality  in  Ki^<&TVd3i\BaDSiiS^ 
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'  Eeanimated  by  the  view,  we  pushed  on  our  jaded  beasts,  and  were 
already  descending  the  first  craggy  slope  of  the  valley,  when  two 
horsemen,  well  dressed  and  folly  armed  after  the  fiEishion  of  these 
parts,  came  up  toward  us  from  tho  town,  and  at  onoe  saluted  us  with 
a  loud  and  hearty  '^  Marhaba,"  or  ^*  w^come ; "  and  without  further 
preface  they  added,  "  Alight  and  eat,"  giving  themselyes  the  example 
of  the  former  by  descending  briskly  from  their  light-limbed  horses, 
and  untying  a  large  leather  bag  full  of  excellent  dates,  and  a  water- 
skin,  filled  from  the  running  spring ;  then  spreading  out  these  most 
opportune  refreshments  on  the  rock,  and  addmg,  *'  We  were  sure  that 
you  must  be  hungry  and  thirsty,  so  we  have  come  ready  provided," 
they  invited  us  once  more  to  sit  down  and  begin. 

'  Hungry  and  thirsty  we  indeed  were ;  3ie  dates  were  those  of 
Djowf,  tibie  choicest  in  &eir  kind  to  be  met  with  in  northern  Arabia ; 
the  water  was  freshly  drawn,  cool  and  clear,  no  slight  recommenda- 
tions after  the  ammoniacal  wells  of  Magowa'  and  Oweysit ;  so  that 
altogether  we  thought  it  unnecessary  to  make  our  new  friends  repeat 
their  invitation,  and  without  delay  set  ourselves  to  enjoy  the  present 
good,  leaving  the  future  with  all  its  cares  to  Providence  and  the 
course  of  events.  Meanwhile  I  took  the  occasion  of  studying  more 
minutely  the  outward  man  of  our  benefiictors. 

'  The  elder"  of  the  cavaliers  was  a  man  apparently  of  about  forty 
years  of  age,  tall,  well-made,  dark-complexioned,  and  with  a  look  that 
•  inspired  some  mistrust,  while  it  denoted  much  intelligence  and  more 
habitual  haughtiness.  He  was  handsomely  dressed  for  an  Arab, 
wearing  a  red  cloth  vest  with  large  hanging  sleeves  over  his  long 
white  shirt,  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  striped  red  and  yellow,  on  his 
head,  and  a  silver-hilted  sword  at  his  side.  In  short,  all  about  him 
denoted  a  person  of  some  wealth  and  importance.  This  was  Ghafil- 
el-Haboob,  the  chief  of  the  most  important  and  the  most  turbulent 
family  of  the  Djowf,  Bejrt-Haboob,  who  were  not  long  since  the  rulers 
of  tho  town,  but  are  now,  like  all  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  humble 
subjects  to  Hamood,  vicegerent  of  Telal,  the  prince  of  Djebel  Shomer. 

'His  companion,  Dafee  by  name,  seemed  younger  in  years  and 
slenderer  of  make ;  he  was  less  richly  dressed,  though  carrying,  like 
Ghfifil,  the  silver-hilted  sword  common  in  Arabia  to  all  men  of  good 
birth  and  circumstances ;  his  family  name  was  also  Haboob,  but  his 
features  bespoke  a  much  milder  and  opener  character  than  that  of  the 
chief,  his  cousin  at  tho  fourth  or  fifkh  remove.' 

The  travellers  became  the  guests  of  Ghafil, — not,  however, 
without  some  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Dafee,  who  was  am- 
bitious of  the  honour  of  entertaining  them  ;  but,  finding  that 
residence  in  the  house  of  this  chief  of  the  Haboob  was  not 
conducive  either  to  the  extension  of  medical  practice  or  the 
acquisition  of  information,  and  having  reason  to  suspect  that  his 
hospitality  was  not  quite  disinterested — that,  in  fact,  he  had  set 
his  heart  on  getting  possession  of  a  bag  of  coffee  which  was  part 
ol  their  mercantile  stock — they  insisted  on  removing  to  other 
quarters. 
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After  a  time  they  jiaid  a  yisit  to  the  Governor,  HamooJ,  and 
there  encountered  some  of  the  more  polished  inhabitants  of  Jebel 
ShamiQar,  or,  as  Mr.  Palgrave  has  it,  Shomer,— in  fact,  members 
of  the  Privy  Council  of  Telalj  Ebn  Resheed,  the  raler  of  that  part 
of  the  C0uiitrj%  who  had  annexed  Jowf  to  his  possessions.  *  With 
jnachease  and  off-handf^dness  they  drew  us  into  talk,  showed  great 
interest  in  our  well-doing,  ancl  united  in  encouraging  us  to  lose 
no  time  in  making  our  way  to  Ha'yel,  where  they  assured  us  of 
an  excellent  welcome  from  Telal '  (p,  78).  Thus  encouraged j 
after  remaining  eighteen  clays  in  Jowf,  where  they  were  hos- 
pitably treated  and  practised  physic  with  success,  they  set  out 
for  the  capital  of  Telal,  who,  though  he  governs  ostensibly  on 
behalf  of  Feyzul^  the  chief  or  sovereign  of  tlie  Wababees,  appears 
to  exercise  an  almost  independent  authority.  He  seems  to  be  a 
remarkable  man  in  his  country  and  generation  :  prudent,  but  full 
of  courage,  farseeittg  in  his  policy,  and  formidable  in  war. 

The  tribe  of  Sham  mar  is  numerous  and  powerful.  Besides  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  settled  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Jebel 
Sham  mar,  a  large,  perhaps  the  larger,  part  of  the  tribe  is  still 
no  made.  Of  the  no  made  portion  one  division  occupies  chiefly  the 
country  between  Jebel  Sham  mar  and  the  Euphrates,  while  another 
division  pitches  its  tents  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  or  at 
le^st  did  so  thirty  years  ago,  when  an  English  traveller  was  in- 
debted to  their  Sheikh  for  a  night's  shelter ;  and  we  believe  they 
do  so  stilh  Mr.  Pal  gravels  dislike  of  Bedouins,  however,  leads  him 
to  regard  them  as  of  no  consideration,  and  therefore  he  makes  no  in- 
quiry abt>ut  them.  He  must,  no  doubt,  have  good  grounds  for  using 
Shmner,  instead  of  the  usual  orthography,  Shammar,  which  more 
accujately  represents  the  sound  of  the  word  as  it  is  pronounced 
by  the  Arabs  of  both  Eastern  and  Western  Arabia,  as  well  as  by 
the  no  made  portion  of  the  tribe  to  which  we  have  specially  re- 
ferrrnl ;  but  at  Ha  yel  the  pronunciation  may  be  that  which  Mr. 
Pal  grave  has  adopted.* 

At  that  city  the  travellers  remained  for  some  time,  objects  of 
suspicion  to  some,  and  of  curiosity  to  all,  but  on  the  whole 
treated  with  courtesy  and  hospitality.  They  apj>ear  to  have  had 
with  Telal  communings  of  a  secret  ant!  perilous  character,  at 
least  so  he  regarded  them,  but  of  what  nature  we  are  not  informed. 
We  are  sometimes  tempted  to  suspect  that  the  mystery  in  which 

*  The  naiae  Shflaimar,  or  Shainar,  ii  not  in  favour  with  MaUomedana,  ^  Wbea 
Hi)sseip,  the  son  of  Alee,  lay  wounded  aitd  bkediug  at  I  be  entranet?  of  his  teut, 
with  Ma  children  clmping  about  him,  his  enctnivs^  struck  with  awe  and  pity  (so 
kislorj  teiU)»  recoiled ;  but  a  ruthkss  man  named  Shammar,  or  Bhamar,  dashed 
forward^  and  with  his  followers  despatched  the  grandson  of  *  the  Prophet/  The 
nrnme  ii  therefore  in  bftd  odour  with  the  Soonnees,  and  nn  abomiDatioti  to  the 
Shee*lis— *Shomer*  somewhat  disgnisen  it— tt  least  beyond  the  Hmiti  of  Arabia. 
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the  unavowed  objects  of  the  enterprise  are  shrouded  was  unneces- 
sary, and  that  it  is  introduced  and  maintained  rather  to  enhance 
the  interest  of  the  story  and  the  dignity  of  the  author  than  from 
its  intrinsic  importance :  at  all  events,  it  appears  to  have  been 
only  a  reconnoissance,  the  result  of  which  we  presume  could 
not  hare  been  very  encouraging.  The  author's  account,  how- 
ever, of  his  residence  at  Ha'yel  is  interesting  and  curious.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  that  city  he  had  to  pass  over  a  portion  of 
the  Nefood,  or  sand  desert,  and  considering  that  he  set  out  from 
Ma'an  a  few  weeks  before  with  the  notion  that  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia  was  almost  exclusively  a  territory  of  nomades,  the  fol- 
lowing truthful  passage  will  show  how  his  knowledge  of  that 
country  had  improved  in  a  few  weeks : — 

'  The  general  type  of  Arabia  is  that  of  a  central  table-land,  sur- 
rounded by  a  desert  ring,  sandy  to  the  south,  west,  and  east,  and 
stony  to  the  north.  This  outlying  circle  is  in  its  turn  girt  by  a  lino 
of  mountains,  low  and  sterile  for  the  most,  but  attaining  in  Yemen 
and  'Oman  considerable  height,  breadth,  and  fertility,  while  beyond 
these  a  narrow  rim  of  coast  is  bordered  by  the  sea.  The  surface  of 
the  midmost  table-land  equals  somewhat  less  than  one-half  of  the 
entire  Peninsula,  and  its  special  demarcations  are  much  affected,  nay, 
often  absolutely  fixed,  by  the  windings  and  in-runnings  of  the  Nefood. 
If  to  these  central  high-lands,  or  Nejed,  taking  that  word  in  its  wider 
sense,  we  add  the  Djowf,  the  Ta  yif,  Djebel  'Aaseer,  Yemen,  'Oman, 
and  Hasa, — in  short,  whatever  spots  of  fertility  belong  to  the  outer 
circles, — ^we  shall  find  that  Arabia  contains  about  two-thirds  of  culti- 
vated, or  at  least  of  cultivable  land,  with  a  remaining  third  of  irre- 
claimabh)  desert,  chiefly  to  the  south.  In  most  other  directions  the 
great  blank  spaces  often  left  in  maps  of  this  country  are  quite  as 
frequently  indications  of  non-information  as  of  real  non-inhabitation. 
However,  we  have  just  now  a  strip,  though  fortunately  only  a  strip,  of 
pure  unmitigated  desert  before  us,  after  which  better  lands  await  us  ; 
and  in  this  hope  let  us  take  courage  with  the  old  poet,  who  has  kindly 
famished  mo  \vith  a  very  appropriate  heading  to  this  chapter,  and 
boldly  enter  the  Nefood.* 

The  fidelity  of  his  description  of  the  sand  desert  will  be 
recognised  by  every  one  who  has  traversed  it ;  but  as  on  the 
watery  ocean  the  uninitiated  estimate  the  height  of  the  waves  at 
much  more  than  their  real  altitude,  so  we  suspect  it  may  have 
happened  to  Mr.  Palgrave  in  the  sandy  ocean : — 

*  We  were  now  traversing  an  immense  ocean  of  loose  reddish  sand, 
unlimited  to  the  eye,  and  heaped  up  in  enormous  ridges  running 
parallel  to  each  other  from  north  to  south,  undulation  after  undulation, 
each  swell  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  average  height,  with  slant 
sides  and  rounded  crests  furrowed  in  every  direction  by  the  caprioious 
gBloB  of  the  desert.    In  the  depths  between  the  traveller  finds  himself 
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as  it  vero  imprisoned  in  a  suffocating  sand-pit,  hemmed  in  by  bnming 
walls  on  every  side ;  while  at  other  times,  while  labouring  up  tho 
slope,  he  overlooks  what  seems  a  vast  sea  of  fire,  swelling  under  a 
heavy  monsoon  wind,  and  ruffled  by  a  cross-blast  into  little  red-hot 
waves.  Neither'shelter  nor  rest  for  eye  or  limb  amid  torrents  of  light 
and  heat  poured  firom  above  on  an  answering  glare  reflected  below.' 

From  Ha'yel  the  travellers  proceeded  through  the  district  of 
Kaseem  to  Riad,  the  capital  of  Fejzul,  chief  or  sovereign  of  the 
Wahabees,  and  the  seat  of  their  government.  To  enter  thus 
the  lion's  den  was  a  hazardous  experiment,  from  which  their 
friends  at  Ha'yel  would  fain  have  dissuaded  them,  but  they  were 
resolved  to  incur  the  risk. 

The  rise  of  the  Wahabee  sect  and  power  is  the  most  curious 
chapter  in  the  history  of  modem  Arabia,  and  it  is  the  more 
cunous  and  interesting  because,  having  been  apparently  crushed 
and  utterly  ruined  by  the  Egyptian  army  in  1817-18,  the  Wahabee 
power  has  not  only  survived  what  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  a 
death-blow,  but  is  now  more  firmly  established,  to  all  appear- 
ance, than  it  was  before  that  blow  was  struck.  Mr.  Palgravo, 
indeed,  seems  to  think  that  there  is  a  violent  reaction,  of  opinion 
at  least,  against  it  in  the  countries  subject  to  its  authority  ;  but 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  East  well  know  bow  much 
of  such  talk  as  he  heard  may  be  held  against  an  existing  Asiatic 
government,  without  even  the  most  remote  intention,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  hold  it,  of  giving  effect,  by  overt  acts,  to  the  opinions 
which  they  express  with  a  freedom  very  likely  to  mislead  a 
stranger.  , 

We  have  not  space  for  a  history  of  the  Wahabees,  but  a  few 
sentences  we  must  give  to  it  in  order  to  make  our  extracts  from 
Mr.  Palgrave's  account  of  his  sojourn  at  Riad  intelligible. 

The  only  power  in  Arabia  which  is  of  any  great  importance 
or  is  formidable  to  its  neighbours  is  the  Wahabee  Principality, 
which  for  more  than  a  century  has  been  established  in  Nejd,  and 
has  absorbed  several  of  the  surrounding  districts.  In  accordance 
with  what  appears  to  be  the  tendency  of  the  Arabic  mind,  or  at 
all  events  with  the  usual  formula  in  Arabia,  the  Wahabees  are  a 
religious  sect,  whose  fanaticism  takes  the  direction  of  war  and 
conquest  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  their  peculiar  tenets. 

Some  few  years  before  1750,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mahomed 
Ebn  Abdul  Wahab,  of  the  tribe  Temeem  and  branch  Wahab, 
returned  to  Aredh  after  an  absence  of  several  years,  during 
which  he  had  studied  Mahomedan  Theology  under  the  learned 
teachers  of  Bussora  and  Damascus.  He  attached  himself,  it  is 
said,  to  the  petty  court  of  a  chief,  Ebn  Ma'amer,  of  Eyanah, 
dn  ancient  and   considerable  town^   now  in  ruins,   which  was 
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not  many  miles  distant  from  Dereeyah  and  Riad.  But  having 
there  begun  to  propagate  opinions  which  were  not  acceptable 
to  the  authorities,  he  sought  refuge  with  Saood  Ebn  Abdul 
Azeez,  of  the  Aneizeh  tribe,  t^e  hereditary  chief  of  Dereeyah, 
and  of  a  small  territory  attached  to  that  town«  Saood  em- 
braced the  Wahabee  doctrines,  and  soon  began  to  propagate 
them,  not  only  by  his  influence  but  by  his  sword.  Saood  was  a 
man  of  ability  and  courage ;  but  the  people  of  that  part  of  Arabia 
must  have  been  previously  prepared  for  some  such  movement, 
otherwise  Wahabeeism  could  hardly  have  spread  so  rapidly. 
The  power  of  Saood  was  altogether  inconsiderable  until  it  had 
been  augmented  by  the  accession  of  converts.  The  truth  appears 
to  be  that  the  arrogant  bearing  of  the  Turks,  who  treated  the 
Arabs  with  contempt,  if  not  with  contumely,  the  oppressions  and 
injustice  of  the  Pashas  and  their  subordinates,  who  administered 
the  local  governments  of  Syria  and  Babylonia,  with  which  the 
Arabs  were  constantly  brought  into  contact,  and  to  which  they 
were  nominally  subject,  made  them  ready  to  avail  themselves  of 
any  means  which  might  offer  them  a  prospect  of  freedom ;  and, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  career  of  Mahomed,  that  of  Karmath  and 
other  sectaries  had  shown  how  efficacious  a  military  and  political 
engine  new  or  reformed  doctrines  in  religion  might  become  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  leader  in  Arabia. 

The  Wahabee  doctrine  was  simply  a  recurrence  to  the  original 
text  and  teaching  of  the  Koran,  the  rejection  of  all  religious 
observances  that  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  *  the  book,'  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  every  prohibition  which  it  contained,  and  the 
observance  oY  all  that  it  enjoined.  The  Wahabees  denounced  as 
profane  and  idolatrous  the  honours  paid  to  deceased  Mahomedan 
saints,  and  the  practice  of  praying  for  their  intercession,  which 
had  become  almost  universal.  They  even  extended  this  denuncia- 
tion to  the  prevalent  semi-worship  of  '  the  Prophet '  himself,  as 
contrary  to  his  own  commands ;  and  condemned  as  impious  the 
'  association '  of  any  other  with  the  one  true  God,  as  calculated 
to  impair  the  belief  in  his  perfect  unity.  The  Koran  had  for- 
bidden the  use  of  anything  intoxicating,  and  the  Wahabees, 
choosing  to  consider  tobacco,  which  was  freely  used  by  all  other 
Mahomedans,  as  one  of  those  forbidden  things,  abstinence  from 
it  became  a  sort  of  test  of  orthodoxy,  indulgence  in  it  a  proof  of 
infidelity,  and  therefore  one  of  the  most  heinous  of  crimes. 

The  teaching  of  the  theologian  and  the  prowess  of  the  military 
leader  were  so  successful  that,  before  Saood's  death  (in  1765),  hiis 
authority  and  the  Wahabee  doctrines  were  acknowledged  and 
professed  by  nearly  the  whole  of  Nejd,  and  even  by  some  of  the 
districts  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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On  tie  death  oi  Saood  he  was  succeeded  hy  his  eldest  son* 
Abdul  Azeez^  a  warlike  prince,  whose  military  successes  carried 
tlie  terror  of  the  W  aha  bee  arms  to  Hejaz,  and  the  Pashalic  of 
Bag-dad« 

Mr.  Palgrave's  account  of  the  acts  and  the  death  of  this  Chief 
or  Prince  will  give  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  relates  historical  events : — 

'  In  1800  or  near  it  (my  readers  will  coD  to  mind  wbat  I  have  more 
than  encj©  said  obont  Arab  dates)  *Abd-el-'Azeca5  ascended  the  throne* 
Hie  feign  wag  iObort,  hut  full  of  events  equally  glorious  and  per- 
nJcions, 

'  BestlOBB  and  hold^  but  much  less  prudent  than  his  father,  *Abd-el- 
'A2602  at  once  turned  his  arms  against  the  East^  stormed  Kateef, 
where  he  msdG  great  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  occupied  Bahroyn 
and  the  adjacent  islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  attacked  the  eastern 
coast  of  Barr-Faris,  which  he  detached  irrecoverably  from  Persian 
rule,  and  lastly  assailed  the  kingdom  of  'Oman,  This  last  expedition 
was  headed  by  his  younger  brother,  the  impetuoua  'Abd-Allah,  The 
suc3cess  of  tho  Nejdeans  was  complete ;  after  several  battles,  each  a 
victory  J  'Abd- Allah  reached  the  heights  above  Ma^cat,  and  turned  tlio 
fort  bfttteriee  against  the  town  below.  The  Sultan  Sa*eed  yielded  to 
the  storm,  conseuted  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute^  admitted  a 
Wahhahee  garrison  in  the  more  important  localities  of  hie  kingdom, 
and  permitted  the  erection  of  mosques  of  orthodox  feshion  in  Mascat 
and  elflewhere* 

*  But  these  very  conquests  were  fatal  to  *Abd-el-*Aaeez,  who  had  by 
them  provoked  a  foo  much  more  dangerous  than  any  hitherto  known 
to  the  Wahhabee  empire.  Eateef  and  Bahreyn  wore  both  of  them 
diqiendencicB  of  Persia,  and  had  been  even  more  cloeoly  linked  to  tho 
latter  kingdom  by  religionB  than  by  civil  ties,  ^Oman  was  also  in 
intimate  connection  with  Persia,  The  court  of  Teheran  resolved  to 
iEVMigo  its  aliiea  on  the  Arab  brigand.  To  ha;5ard  a  Persian  army 
amid  ike  wUds  of  Arabia  would  have  been  a  measure  equally  dangerous 
tnd  unprofitable ;  hut  there  remainpl  an  easier  way  through  an  iuKtini- 
aie&t  familiar  to  Shiya'ees  in  all  ages  and  climes,  namdy,  the  mur- 
derer'i  dagger* 

'  Numerous  and  dissident  as  arc  the  sects  sprung  &om  the  quarrels 
of  'Alee  with  his  more  successful  rivals,  they  all  of  tbem  agree  on  one 
pointj^the  traditional  approbation  and  frequent  pmctice  of  assassina- 
tion. Shiya'ecs  of  tho  original  stock,  Ismailceyah  (assassins  par  ea> 
eellente^  and  from  whom  all  others  have  derived  the  name),  Druses, 
Cannathians,  Ehfirijeoyah,  Metawelah^  in  a  word,  the  entire  kitli  and 
kin  from  the  earliest  Eafodoe  down  to  the  B^lbee  of  our  own  time,  have 
a^d  do  sanction  the  assassin's  knife,  wherever  a  purpOBe  is  to  bo 
ilteined  or  a  rival  to  be  got  rid  of;  it  is  a  part  of  their  practical  no 
ie«  than  of  their  theoretical  code.  Muslim  and  Clurifitian,  Sonnee  and 
polytheiet,  each  in  his  day  has,  an  Arab  would  say,  "tasted*'  tho 
da^ar  of  the  multifonn  Shiya'ee,  the  prototype  **  carbonaro  "  of  the 
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East.     'Abd-el'*Azee2  was  now  to  learn  at  his  own  cost  &at  the 
"  secret  sects  "  of  Asia  are  not  to  be  trifled'with. 

'  A  fi&natic,  native  of  the  province  of  Ghilan,  the  land  where  'Abd- 
el-Kadir  had  six  centuries  before  made  the  enthusiasm  of  his  disciples 
a  pedestal  to  almost  divine  honours,  offered  himself  for  the  work  of 
blood.  He  received  suitable  instructions  in  Teheran,  whence  he 
journeyed  to  Meshid  Hoseyn,  the  authentic  Mecca  of  Shija'ee  devotion. 
There  he  procured  a  written  pardon  of  all  past  or  future  sins,  and  a 
titlenleed  duly  signed  and  s^ed,  assuring  him  the  eternal  joys  of 
paradise,  shotdd  he  rid  the  earth  of  the  Nejdean  tyrant.  With  this 
document  carefully  rolled  up  and  secured  in  an  amulet  round  his  arm, 
he  took  his  way  under  mercantile  disguise  to  Derey'eeyah,  and  thecre 
awaited  an  occasion  for  meriting  the  reward  promised  to  the  deed  of 
treachery. 

'  'Abd-el-'Azeez,  a  sincere  Wahhabee,  never  failed  to  be  present  in 
person  at  the  public  prayers  held  in  the  great  mosque  of  the  town. 
Then  it  was  that,  without  arms,  and  wholly  taken  up  1^  the  scrupulous 
exactness  of  devotions  which  permit  no  backward  or  sideward  glance, 
he  might  prove  an  easy  victim  to  the  meditated  crime.  This  the 
Persian  knew;  and  when  weeks  of  intercourse  and  strict  outward 
orthodoxy  had  acquired  him  the  full  confidence  of  the  townsmen,  he 
one  day  took  his  stand  in  the  ranks  of  evening  prayer  immediately 
behind  'Abd-el-'Azeez,  went  through  the  first  two  Reka'as  of  Islamitic 
devotion,  and  at  the  third,  while  the  sultan  of  Nejed  was  bowed  in 
prostrate  adoration^  plunged  his  sharp  Eliorasslln  dagger  in  his  body. 
The  blade  penetrated  between  the  shoulders,  and  came  out  at  the 
breast ;  and  *Abd-el-*Azeez  lay  dead  without  a  groan  or  struggle. 

'  His  attendants  caught  up  their  swords  where  they  lay  ungirded  for 
prayer,  and  unsheathed  them  on  the  assassin.  The  Persian,  courage- 
ous from  despair,  defended  himself  a  while  with  the  weapon  yet 
dripping  royal  blood ;  at  last  he  fell,  and  was  literally  hewn  to  pieces 
on  the  ground  of  the  mosque,  but  not  till  he  had  sent  three  of  his 
assailants  to  follow  their  fing  in  death.  The  written  engagement, 
countersigned  by  the  governor  of  Meshid  Hoseyn,  was  found  on  the 
corpse ;  and  'Abd-Alhi,  who  was  now  Sultan  of  Nejed,  swore  that  his 
first  vengeance  for  his  brother's  death  should  be  cm  the  city  that  had 
harboured  his  assassin. 

*  These  events  took  place,  so  far  as  my  informants  could  supply  a 
date,  about  1805  or  1806.  'Abd- Allah  henceforth  reigned  alone ;  his 
younger  brother  Khalid,  and  Theney'yftn,  the  son  of  'Abd-el-'Azeez, 
with  the  other  members  of  the  family,  had  no  share  in  the  royal 
power.  Ehalid  left  a  son,  by  name  Mesharee,  the  future  assassin  of 
Turkee,  and  already  mentioned  in  this  narrative,  in  which  Ebn- 
Theney'yan  and  ano&er  Khalid,  also  nephew  of  'Abd-Allah,  will  find 
subsequent  mention. 

*  'Abd-Allah  had  inherited  aU  his  father's  skill  and  superior  force 
of  charactdr,  but  to  these  better  qualities  he  joined  the  ordinary  vices 
of  one  bom  in  the  purple ;  despotic,  cruel,  perfidious,  haughty  to  a 
degree  rare  even  in  the  East^  and  bigoted  beyond  meBBUre  for  the 
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sect  in  wldoh  he  had  been  himself  brought  up.  The  odious  features 
seldom  wanting  in  the  portrait  of  a  Mahometan  autocrat — pride, 
reekleas  bloodshed,  contempt  of  human  suffering,  lavish  prodigality 
linked  with  uni^>aring  oppression,  capricious  cruelty  and  equally 
capricious  mercy — all  found  a  full  development  in  the  Wahhabee 
despot,  and  marked  each  measure  of  his  reign. 

'  Scarcely  had  he  buried  his  brother  than  he  prepared  to  accomplish 
his  sworn  revenge  on  Meshid  Hoseyn  and  the  ohiya'ees  of  the  Persian 
frontier.  To  this  intent  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  directed  his  march  towards  the  western  bank  of  the 
Euphrates.  On  his  way  he  threatened  to  swallow  up  the  little 
municipality  of  Koweyt,  then  first  rising  into  commercial  importance, 
but  a  seasonable  submission  and  large  presents  averted  the  dangerous 
honour  of  a  Nejdean  visit.  Carrying  all  opposition  before  him, 
'Abd-AUah  scattered  the  forces  assembled  to  check  his  onset  at 
Zobeyr,  at  Sook-esh-Sheyookh,  and  at  Samowah,  till  he  arrived  before 
the  large  townof  Meshid  'Alee,  to  which  he  immediately  laid  siege. 
But  whether  a  miraculous  interposition  of  the  stepson  of  Mahomet 
threw  confasion  among  the  Wahhabee  assailants,  as  the  Shiya'ecs 
afGrm  to  this  day,  or  whether  the  besiegers  wanted  the  requisite  skill 
and  strength  for  storming  the  fortifications,  'Abd- Allah  was  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss,  and  had  to  give  up  his  projects  against  Meshid 
'Alee.  Leaving  it  to  its  defenders,  he  marched  northward  with  new 
rage  against  Meshid  Hoseyn  or  Kerbclah,  the  main  object  of  his 
hatred.  Here  the  impetuosity  of  his  onset  overcame  all  resistance, 
the  town  was  stormed,  and  a  promiscuous  massacre  of  garrison  and 
inhabitants  appeased  the  manes  of  'Abd-el-'Azeez.  The  tomb,  real  or 
supposed,  of  the  son  of  Fatimah  was  destroyed,  the  rich  mosque 
plundered  and  desecrated.  I  myself  have  seen  at  Eiad  different 
objects  then  carried  off  from  the  sanctuary  of  Persian  devotion ;  all 
agree  that  the  carnage  was  merciless,  and  that  the  inhabitants  armed 
or  unarmed  were  alike  put  to  the  sword.' 

This  is  so  well  and  skilfully  told — the  tragedy  ending  in 
poetical  retribution  is  so  artistic  and  complete,  that  we  cannot 
without  some  reluctance  disturb  its  effect  by  exposing  its  his- 
torical absurdity. 

Meshed  Hossein  or  Kerbelah  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the 
Wahabees,  the  town  pillaged,  the  tomb  and  mosque  plundered, 
and  most  of  the  inhabitants  massacred  on  the  2nd  of  April, 
1801.  On  the  13th  November,  1803,  Abdul  Azeez  was  assas- 
sinated by  a  Persian  whose  relations  had  been  murdered  by  the 
Wahabees  when  they  sacked  Kerbelah  in  1801.  The  indis- 
criminate massacre  at  Kerbelah  was  not,  therefore,  provoked  by, 
nor  was  it  an  act  of  retribution  for  the  assassination  of  Abdul 
Azeez;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  assassination  of  Abdul  Azeez 
was  provoked  by,  and  was  an  act  of  retribution  for,  the  unpro- 
voked murder  of  a  family  at  Kerbelah ;  and^  if  the  Arabs  did  not 
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regard  it  as  a  meritorious  act,  it  was  not  the  less  strictly  in 
accordance  with  their  own  practice  of  exacting  blood  for  blood. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  error  in  the  passage  above  quoted. 
We  are  told  by  Mr.  Palgrave  that  the  reign  of  Abd-ul-Azeez 
was  short  He  succeeded  his  father,  Saood,  the  founder  of  the 
Wahabee  power,  in  1765,  and  he  was  assassinated  in  1803.  He 
therefore  ruled  the  Wahabees  for  thirty-eight  years,  which  cx>uld 
hardly  be  considered  a  short  reign  anywhere,  and  least  of  all  in 
Arabia.  Then  we  are  told  that  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Abd- Allah;  but  his  brother  Abd- Allah  never  reigned,  and 
every  one  who  has  any  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
Wahabees  knows  that  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Saood,* 
who  for  many  years  bad  been  the  successful  leader  of  his  father's 
armies,  and  who  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  Hejaz  which 
he  had  begun  during  his  father's  life. 

The  storm  of  Kateef  and  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants  did 
not  take  place  subsequent  to  1800,  as  Mr.  Palgrave  imagines, 
but  in  1791. 

The  attack  on  Meshid  Allee,  in  which  the  Wahabees  were 
repulsed,  was  not  made,  as  Mr.  Palgrave  alleges,  prior  to  the 
sack  of  Kerbelah  in  1801,  nor  till  six  years  ti[iereaftery  that  is 
in  1807. 

It  was  not  during  the  reign  of  Abd-ul-Azeez,  and  not  till  1810, 
seven  years  after  his  death,  that  the  Imam  of  Muscat  first  agreed 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Wahabee.  There  is  no  evidence  to  connect 
the  Court  of  Persia  with  the  assassination  of  Abd-ul-Azeez ;  on 
the  contrary  the  evidence  goes  rather  to  show  that  it  was  an  act 
of  private  revenge  for  the  murder  of  his  relatives  on  the  part 
of  a  fanatic  seyud,  a  descendant,  or  supposed  descendant,  of 
Hossein,  the  grandson  of  '  the  Prophet,'  whose  shrine  had  been 
desecrated.  The  statement  that  a  '  written  engagement  signed 
by  the  Governor  of  Meshid  Hoseyn  was  found  on  the  corpse '  of 
the  assassin  is  also  contrary  to  the  evidence,  which  goes  to  prove 
that  a  paper  was  found,  but  without  any  signature  whatever,! 
and  which  might  have  been  written  by  any  odier  fanatic  or  by  a 

*  Both  as  a  military  leader  and  a  civil  governor  Saood  was  the  most  distinsnished 
man  whom  the  Wahabees  have  yet  pnkluced.  From  his  youth  he  had  led  his 
father*s  armies,  and  almost  always  to  victory.  He  had  been  named  successor 
many  ^ears  before  his  father's  death,  and  when  that  event  occurred,  his  accession 
was  muled  with  acclamations  both  by  the  army  and'the  people.  But  Mr.  Palgrave 
seems  either  not  to  have  known  of  ms  existence,  or  to  ignore  it. 
Kit  In  a  <  Pr^s  de  THistoire  des  Wahabys/  which  is  appended  to  M.  Mengin's 
work,  and  is  believed  to  be  from  the  pen  of  M.  Jomard,  the  following  is  the  account 
ffiven  of  the  matter :  *  On  trouva  dans  son  turban  un  billet  sans  signature,  icnt  en 
langue  Persane ;  il  dtait  ainsi  con9u :  "  Ton  Dieu,  ta  religion,  te  font  un  devoir  de 
tner  Abd-el-Aziz.  Si  tu  parviens  2t  ^happer,  tu  aura  de  grandes  recompenses; 
rt  tu  sncoombes,  le  paradii  est  ouvert  pour  toi.*' ' 
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relation  thirsting  for  vengeance  on  the  murtlerers  of  the  inba* 
bitants  of  Kerbelah.  After  such  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  deals  with  historical  facts,  Mr.  Palgrave  must  not  be 
suirprised  if  his  statements  are  regarded  as  requiring  confirmation. 
By  perverting  almost  every  historical  incidentj  by  assuming 
what  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  substantiate,  by  attri- 
buting impossible  motives,  and  by  drawing  upon  bis  own  imagi- 
natian,  or  that  of  his  Arab  friends,  for  sucli  materials  as  the  facts 
did  not  supply,  he  has  made  up  a  picturesque  storvj  whirb  lie 
mtentis  should  be  accented  as  history.  Considered  as  fiction, 
the  chief  defect  of  Mr.  Pal  grave's  storj^  of  *  The  Life  and  Death 
of  Abd-nl-Azcez,'  would  be  that  it  docs  such  violence  to  the 
truth  of  history  as  is  not  permitted  in  historical  romance. 

He  cannot  account  for  these  singular  statements  by  saying 
that  he  was  misled  by  his  Arab  informants.  No  intelligent 
Arab  could  have  told  htm  that  the  reign  of  Abd-ul-Azeez  was 
short,  or  that  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Abd'Allah* 
Neither  is  this  a  mere  mi  stale  e  of  the  name  and  relationship  of 
the  successor,  for  the  character  which  Mr.  Palgrave  attributes 
to  that  successor  is,  in  almost  every  particular,  inconsistent  with 
that  of  Saood,  the  actual  successor. 

On  the  flight  of  Gbaleb,  the  she  reef  of  Mekica,  in  1803j  to 
Jeddah,  the  '  Sacred  City  *  had  surrendered  to  Saood,  who  entered 
it  with  a  part  of  his  anny,  Mr,  Palgrave  states  that  Mekka  was 
^en  by  A  1x1- Allah,  and  the  Turkish  garrison  was  massacred ; 
but  these  statements  are  erroneous.  Neither  on  that  occasion 
Dor  on  any  other  were  the  Wababees  guilty  of  massacre  or  pillage 
in  Mekka.  Saootl  made  thereal'ter  repeated  *  pilgrimages '  to 
Mekka^  but  always  with  a  strong  force ;  and  in  1 809  he  received 
die  personal  submission  of  Ohaleb*  But  in  1803  he  had  inter- 
dicted all  except  Uhe  orthodox'  from  entering  the  *  sacred  pre- 
cincts,* and  by  militar)'  force  closed  the  ordinary  roads  by  which 
the  Haj  caravans  entered  the  Hejax.  The  prosperity  if  not  the 
existence  of  Mekka  and  ]\!edina  depended  mainly  on  the  dis- 
bursements and  traffic  of  the  Haj  ;  and  Saood  knew  that  by 
intercepting  these  he  took  the  most  effectual  means  of  staning 
them  into  submission. 

In  1809  Saood  visited  Medina,  where  he  was  received  with 
open  arms  and  much  pomp,  and,  after  a  few  days,  returned  to 
Dereeyab,  without  disturbing  the  tomb  of  Mahomed  ;  but  on  a 
second  visit,  in  1810^  he  removed  from  it  what  the  shereefs  and 
guardians  who  preceded  him  bad  left  of  the  votive  offerings  of 
tnaay  generations.  The  whole  Mahomedan  world — ^the  Waba- 
bees excepted— was  struck  with  hoiTor  at  the  sacrilege  ;  but  when 
the  jewels  and  vessels  of  silver  and  gold  were  sold  by  auction  at 
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Medina  for  much  less  than  their  value,  the  ^  faithful'  of  that  chj 
were  not  deterred  by  any  scruples  of  conscience  from  becoming 
the  chief  purchasers — not  with  any  view  of  restoring  these 
things  to  the  tomb,  but  as  a  trading  speculation. 

The  honour  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Turkish  Government  had 
been  violated  by  the  capture  of  the  holy  places  of  the  Maho- 
medans  and  the  interdiction  of  the  Haj.  The  Pasha  of 
Egypt  was  therefore  required  to  recover  the  Hejaz  from  the  pre- 
sumptuous sect  which  had  seized  and  desecrated  the  sacred  cities 
and  territory,  and  had,  in  the  insolence  of  their  fanaticism,  denied 
the  right  of  the  Sultan  to  the  kalifat  of  the  Mahomedan  world. 

Mahomed  Alee,  lately  appointed  Pasha  of  Egypt,  having  got 
rid  of  the  Mamelukes  in  the  manner  which  history  has  recorded, 
began,  with  his  usual  ability  and  foresight,  to  prepare  for  the 
execution  of  the  task  which  had  been  assigned  him  ;  and, 
gradually  laying  in  stores,  providing  transports,  and  using  his 
money  and  his  influence  to  gain  adherents  in  the  Hejaz  and  the 
intermediate  countries,  resolved  to  send  an  expedition,  under 
command  of  his  son  Toussoun  or  Torsoun  Pasha,  to  recover  from 
the  Wahabees  the  holy  places  of  Islam,  and  to  open  the  way  for 
the  pilgrims  who  had  for  some  years  been  debarred  access  by 
the  ordinary  routes  to  Mekka  and  Medina. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  1811,  Toussoun  was  invested  with  the 
command,  but  it  was  the  6th  of  October  before  the  cavalry 
marched,  accompanied  by  learned  theologians  of  the  four  recog- 
nised Soonneh  sects,  who  were  to  reconvert  the  deluded  Arabs, 
misled  by  the  innovating  Wahabees.  Landing  at  Yembo,  the 
infantry,  which  had  been  sent  by  sea,  got  possession  of  that  town 
after  some  not  very  obstinate  combats,  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards joined  by  the  Pasha,  Toussoun,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry. 
Having  secured  his  communications  with  Egypt  by  the  posses- 
sion of  Yembo,  he  resolved  to  march  towards  Medina,  but  sus- 
tained in  the  passes  of  Safra  a  serious  reverse.  Having  been 
reinforced  he  advanced  again  the  following  year,  and  the  Arab 
tribes  which  held  the  passes,  having  in  the  mean  time  been 
gained  over  at  great  cost  of  treasure,  the  Egyptians  succeeded  in 
wresting  Medina  from  the  Wahabees.  For  several  years  the 
Egyptian  army  prosecuted  the  war,  and  recovered  not  only  Mekka 
and  Jeddah,  but  also  the  towns  and  country  towards  the  borders 
of  Yemen  and  eastward  to  the  confines  of  Nejd.  In  1814 
Saood,  the  Wahabee  chief,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Abd- Allah,  who  neither  inherited  his  father's  talents  nor  his  energy. 
In  1816  Ibraheem,  the  adopted  son  of  Mahomed  Alee,  took 
command  of  the  army  and  led  it  to  the  conquest  of  Nejd. 
Having   been    repulsed  in  three  successive  assaults,   he  raised 
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tbe  wmg^  of  El  Rais  in  Kaseem,  but  as  he  soon  after  cap* 
tured  Aneyza,  the  jirlncipal  town  of  the  district,  tlie  whnlc 
of  Kaseem  tabmitted.  Ibraheem  next  attacked  Sbakni :  afttft 
ii  siege  of  six;  days  it  capitulated.  The  direct  road  to  Derceyeb, 
the  ca|)ital  of  tlie  Wahabees^  was  then  open  to  him^  Imt  he 
prefimred  to  take  the  more  circuitous  route  by  Dhoroma^  a 
large  town,  with  a  population  of  eight  thousand  souls,  which 
was  noi  fortified  and  from  which  the  capital  drew  a  great  part  of 
its  ftupplies.  At  Dhoroma  he  encountered  an  unexpected  ahd 
obstinate  resistance,  which  so  irritated  him  that  he  ordered  his 
troops  to  massacre  the  whole  of  tbe  inhabitants  and  to  spare  no 
one, — an  order  which  was  immediately  executed : — 

*  lift  firent  (aeyi  M,  Mengin)  main-bas§e  anr  les  habitauii*  La 
fttfltlhide  fkt  m  vi^e,  qu'en  moius  de  deux  beure«  la  plupart  p^rireat 
datiB  lenre  mat  son  8.  11  no  rcstft  que  quoIqucB  cetitamua  d<3  femmes, 
de  Elles  et  d'eufana  qu'epargna  la  piti^  du  soldat.  Le  sang  eoulait 
liana  lea  rnm  eucombrilee  par  lee  morts.* 

The  governor  Saood,  a  son  of  Abdallah,  retired  to  hla  houa© 
wfith  some  faithful  folio wers,  and  artillery  was  brouo^ht  up  to 
baiter  it ;  but  Ibraheem,  knowing  that  it  contained  precious 
aiticles,  especially  horses  of  almost  inestimable  value,  considered 
it  more  profitable  to  allow  Saood  and  his  followers  to  capi- 
talate : — 

*  Sntiifait  d'avoir  aBBouvl  sa  vengeance,  Ibmhyrn  Pacha  permit  aux 
fettiiBeB  et  a  leurs  onfans  do  rester  au  milieti  tics  niincB  de  leur  patriej 
ipfea  aToir  ^t^  lea  objets  de  la  brntalite  des  soldatfi.  A  peine  eo 
emiage  6tait-il  aehevif^  qu'un  orage  mele  de  pluie,  de  grelo  et  do 
ten&erre  viiit  eneore  ajoater  a  cette  seeno  do  d^olation,  et  porter  la 
tcrreUT  dana  Tame  dm  Trnka;* 

Dereeyah  surrendered  after  a  siege  which  endured  for  six 
months-^  from  the  12th  of  April  to  the  9th  of  September,  1B18 
^-and^  although  the  fall  of  the  capital  did  not  immediately 
involve  the  submission  of  the  whole  principality,  the  power  of 
the  Wahabees  was  broken.  ITieir  Prince  was  a  prisoner ;  his 
eldest  son,  Saood,  having  been  taken  prisoner  while  attempting 
to  make  his  escape  before  his  father  surrenrlered,  had  been  put 
U*  fleath  by  order  of  Ibraheem,  and  the  Wahabees  had  no  army 
in  the  field  that  could  offer  any  effectual  resistance, 

Mr,  Palgrave  (vol.  ii.  pp.  55,  56)  gives  a  somewhat  detailed 
account  of  a  great  battle  fought  at  Koreyn,  a  few  leagues  from 
Shaknij  on  the  route  to  Dereeyeh.  He  says,  speaking  of  Ab- 
dallah, the  W  aha  bee  chief: — 

*  His  outposts  were  soon  driven  m  by  the  Egyi}tian  colrmma,  and 
aoma  skirmishes  brought  Ibraheem  to  lShak^a^  a  town  then  as  now 

.mwaflihe  and  commercial  j  she  readily  opened  her  gates  to  the  Bai^ha* 
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Bnt  a  few  loagaes  &riher  on  at  Eoreyn  lay  gathered  the  great  ibroe 
of  Nejed  with  'Abd- Allah  at  its  head ;  second  in  command  was  the 
invincible  l^arith,  described  by  tradition  as  the  fiercest  among  all 
Wahhabee  leaders  of  old  or  of  recent  times. 

'  A  tremendous  battle,  recalling  that  of  Ehalid  and  Mos^lemah, 
here  took  place.  It  is  said  to  have  lasted  two  days,  and  to  have  been 
only  decided  by  the  Egyptian  field-pieces  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
second.  Harith  with  his  lancers  broke  through  the  enemy's  lines,  and 
reached  the  Basha  himself;  but  just  as  the  sword  of  the  Nejdean  was 
raised  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  at  one  blow,  a  Circassian  came  behind 
him  in  the  mel^e,  and  with  a  drawing  stroke  of  his  sabre  cut  through 
the  Arab's  loins.  Harith  fell  dead  from  his  horse,  but  his  companions 
undiscouraged  continued  the  fray  till  night  parted  the  combatants. 
The  dreams  of  Ibraheem  Basha  are  reported  to  have  been  long 
haunted  by  the  memory  of  his  imminent  personal  danger  on  that  day, 
and  for  years  after  he  would  often  start  from  sleep  exclaiming  the 
name  of  Harith. 

'  At  last  the  artillery,  which  had  been  dragged  up  a  commanding 
height,  did  its  work.  'Abd-Allah  with  his  broken  troops  retreated  to 
entrench  himself  in  Dore/eeyah,  and  Wadi  Hanee&h  lay  open  to  the 
Egyptians.  They  advanced,  but  cautiously,  and  after  dispersing  a 
few  troops  left  to  check  their  way,  came  before  the  capitaL' 

This  account  must  be  derived  from  some  Arab  storyteller :  at 
all  events  it  is  a  pure  fiction.  No  such  battle  was  fought  by  the 
armies  of  Ibraheem  and  Abdallah  at  Koreyn  or  anjrwhere  else. 
Except  occasional  skirmishes,  and  some  afiairs  of  cavalry,  of 
which  neither  party  had  any  considerable  force,  no  contest  occurred 
in  the  field.  Abdallah  retired  as  Ibraheem  advanced,  and  neither 
attempted  to  raise  the  siege  of  any  one  of  the  fortified  towns  which 
were  successively  attacked,  nor  to  defend  the  passes  leading  to 
Dereeyah.  The  Egyptian  army  marched  from  Shakra  to  Doroma 
without  encountering  almost  any  opposition,  and,  having  taken 
Doroma  and  slaughtered  its  inhabitants,  proceeded  over  difficult 
passes  to  Dereeyah  without  encountering  any  opposition  what- 
ever. The  frightful  episode  of  Doroma,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  Mr.  Palgrave  does  not  allude  to. 

Abdallah,  after  his  surrender,  was  treated  with  a  sort  of 
chivalrous  courtesy  by  his  conqueror,  and  was  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Egypt  with  strong  assurances,  though,  it  is  believed,  without 
any  positive  promise,  that  his  life  at  least  was  safe.  In  Egypt 
he  was  treated  with  consideration  and  even  with  kindness  by 
Mahomed  Alee,  who  forwarded  him  to  Constantinople.  There, 
after  having  been  paraded  in  the  streets  for  some  days  as  a 
show  to  the  populace,  he  was  put  to  death,  with  all  his  Wahabee 
attendants,  near  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia. 

The    Egyptian   troops   spread   over  the  country  towards  the 
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Persian  Gulf,  which  had  su/Tered  less  by  the  war  tliaii  the  central 
districts,  and  where  provisions  were  therefore  more  abundant 
The  Wahabee  power  appeared  to  have  received  its  deathblow 
and  the  conquest  of  jNejd  had  been  accomplished.  It  had  been 
a  bold  conception  daringly  carried  out. 

But  though  Mahomed  Alee  Pasha  had  conquered  Nejd  he 
was  unable  to  hold  it  in  subjection.  His  army  was  too  far  fi*r>m 
Eg-^^pt,  the  base  on  which  it  must  necessarily  i"ely  for  the  main- 
tenance of  its  strength  and  resources,  anrl  there  was  an  impedi- 
ment  perhaps  still  more  insni>erable.  The  Turk  was  still  a 
Turk,  more  arrogant  and  contemptuous  than  ever  after  his  suc^ 
cessts,  and  the  Arab  was  still  an  Arab,  notwithstanding  his 
mweraes.  It  was  not  in  human  nature  that  these  two  betero- 
l^eneous  elements  should  am  alga  mate  or  should  even  live  together 
in  j>eace,  and  in  a  few  years  the  Egyptians  were  forced  to 
abandon  Nejdj  leaving  thousands  of  their  skeletons  to  bleach 
or  to  be  covered  over  in  the  shilting-  sands  of  the  Desert,  The 
dytiastj  founded  by  the  first  Wahabee  Saofid,  after  a  series  of 
domestic  contests  and  some  assassinations,  resumed  its  ascend- 
ancy I  and  Fej^zul^  the  grandson  of  the  unfortunate  Abdallab, 
having  established  bis  capital  at  Riad,  not  far  fn>m  the  ruins  of 
Dcreeyah,  successfully  asserted!  bis  authority  over  the  whole  prin- 
cipality of  Nejd.  The  Wahabee  j>ower  is  now  firmly  fixed  and 
as  formidable  as  it  has  ever  been ;  and  if  we  accept  Mr,  Pal- 
grave's  account,  the  *  orthodox  *  stringency  of  the  sect  had  relaxed 
nothing  in  its  discipline  when  he  visited  Riad* 

His  account  of  his  residence  there,  as  we!l  as  of  his  flight— 
we  can  hardly  call  it  his  escape^ — from  thence  is  curious  and 
axnosing. 

On  the  fall  of  Dereeyah  in  1818,  when  A  bd  all  ah  ebn  Saoml, 
with  most  of  his  family,  were  made  prisoners  Ijy  lliraheem  Pasha, 
one  of  his  sons,  Toorkee,  escaped ^  being  then  at  a  distance  ; 
and  in  1862  Mr,  Palgra%^e  found  Feizul,  the  son  of  that  Toorkee, 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  principality  of  Nejd,  with 
Riad  for  his  capital,  Fci^ul  sought  to  re-establish  Wababeeism 
in  all  its  plenitude,  for  it  was  the  base  on  which  his  power 
rested.  He  was  already,  Mr.  Palgrave  says,  an  old  man  and 
|nite  blind,  and  may  have  had  his  weaknesses,  but  toleration 
;  not  one  of  them.  The  whole  power  of  his  government  was 
exerte«l  to  enforce  the  most  rigid  conformity  to  the  dictates  of 
the  Koran,  as  interpreted  by  the  Wahabee  commentators  ;  but 
Uie  occupation  of  tlie  country  by  the  Egyptians,  the  mtercourse 
with  Egypt  which  this  had  necessitated,  the  consequent  loss 
of  aurhority  by  the  Wahaljeo  spiritual  guides,  and  otlicr  causes^ 
had  produced  a  relaxation  of  orthodox  dbcipUne  and  observance 
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which,  as  zealouB  sectarian  leaders  foresaw,  must  bring  down 
a  judgment  from  heaven  on  the  land.  When,  therefore,  Nejd, 
which  had  hitherto  escaped,  suffered,  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  from  a  dreadful  visitation  of  cholera,  Feizul  and  his  ad- 
visers did  not  doubt  that  this  was  the  righteous  judgment  which 
the  faithful  few  had  foreseen.  He  called  together  the  elders, 
pointed  out  the  cause  of  the  visitation,  showed  that  the  only 
hope  of  staying  the  plague  lay  in  repentance  and  reform,  but 
explained  that  he  was  himself  now  old  and  infirm,  and  stood  in 
need  of  their  aid  to  effect  the  requisite  return  to  orthodox  fidelity 
and  observance.     Mr.  Palgrave  shall  tell  the  result : — 

'  The  elders  of  the  town  retired,  held  long  consoltation,  and  return- 
ing, proposed  the  following  scheme,  which  received  the  kingly  ratifi- 
cation. From  among  the  most  exemplary  and  zealous  of  ^e  inha- 
bitants twenty-two  were  to  bo  selected,  and  entitled  "  Meddey'yeeyah  *' 
"  men  of  zeal,"  or  "  Zelators,"  such  being  the  nearest  word  in  literal 
translation,  and  this  I  shall  henceforth  employ,  to  spare  Arab  caco- 
phony. Candidates  of  the  requisite  number  were  soon  found  and 
mustered.  On  these  twenty-two  Feysul  conferred  absolute  power  for 
tho  extirpation  of  whatever  was  contrary  to  ^Vahhabee  doctrine  and 
practice,  and  to  good  morals  in  general,  from  the  capital  firstly,  and 
then  from  tho  entire  empire.  No  Roman  censors  in  their  most  palmy 
days  had  a  higher  range  of  authority  or  were  less  fettered  by  all 
ordinary  restrictions.  Not  only  were  these  Zelators  to  denounce 
o£fonders,  but  they  might  also  in  their  own  unchallenged  right  inflict 
the  penalty  incurred,  beat  and  fine  at  discretion,  nor  was  any  certain 
limit  assigned  to  the  amount  of  the  midct,  or  to  tho  numb^  of  tho 
blows.  Mast  comprehensive  too  was  the  list  of  offences  brought  under 
the  animadversion  of  theso  new  censors ;  absence  from  public  prayers, 
regular  attendance  five  times  a  day  in  tho  public  mosques  being 
henceforth  of  strict  obligation ;  smoking  tobacco,  taking  snufE^  or 
chomng  ^this  last  practice,  vulgarly  entitled  "  quidding,"  had  been 
introducea  by  the  jolly  tars  of  Kowoyt  and  other  seaports  of  tho 
Persian  Gulf)  ;  wearing  silk  or  gold  ;  talking  or  having  a  light  in  the 
house  after  night  prayers ;  singing  or  playing  on  any  musical  instru- 
ment ;  nay,  even  all  street  games  of  children  or  childish  persons : 
these  were  some  of  the  leading  articles  on  the  condemned  list,  and 
objects  of  virtuous  correction  and  severity.  Besides,  swearing  by  any 
other  name  save  that  of  God,  any  approach  to  an  invocation,  or  even 
ejaculation  dii'ccted  to  aught  but  Him ;  in  short,  whatever  in  word  or 
deed,  in  conversation  or  in  conduct,  might  appear  to  deviate  from  tho 
exact  orthodoxy  of  tho  letter  of  the  Goran  and  the  Wahhabee  com- 
mentary, was  to  be  denounced,  or  even  punished  on  the  spot.  Lastly, 
their  censorship  extended  over  whatever  might  afford  suspicion  of 
iiTcgular  conduct ;  for  instance,  strolling  about  the  streets  after 
nightfall,  entering  too  frequently  a  neighbour's  house,  especially  at 
hours  when  the  male  denizens  may  bo  presumed  absent,  with  any 
apparent  breach  of  the  laws  of  decorum  or  decency ;  all  these  wero 

rendered 
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rendered  o£Eences  ameoable  to  cognizance  and  correctional  measures. 
It  is  eusj  to  imagine  what  so  wide  rcacliing  a  power  might  become 
when  placed  in  the  hands  of  interested  or  vindictiye  administrators. 
However,  the  number  of  the  Zelators  themselves,  and  the  innate 
toughness  and  resistance  of  the  Arab  character,  somewhat  diminished 
the  ill  consequences  which  might  naturally  have  been  expected  from 
this  over-absolute  and  scarce-defined  authority,  though  many  and 
most  atrocious  instances  of  its  exercise  and  abuse  were  related  in  my 
hearing. 

'  These  Zelators  are  bound  to  a  very  simple  style  of  dress,  devoid  of 
ornament  or  pretension ;  they  may  not  even  wear  the  sword,  mark  of 
directly  temporal  or  military  authority.  But  in  compensation,  each 
one  besyrs  in  hand  a  long  staff,  which  serves  the  double  object  of 
official  badge  and  instrument  of  chastisement,  much  like  the  tnm- 
cheon  of  our  own  policeman;  this,  combined  with  downcast  eyes, 
slow  walk,  subdued  tone  of  voice,  the  head-dress  drawn  cowl-fashion 
low  OTer  the  forehead,  but  without  head-band,  and  a  constant  gravity 
of  demeanour,  suffices  to  distinguish  them  at  first  sight  from  the  ordi- 
nary crowd.  Of  course,  in  their  conversaticm,  pious  texts  and  ejacu- 
lations, accompanied  by  the  forefinger  upraised  every  half-minute  at 
kast,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  testify  to  the  unity  of  Grod,  are 
even  more  frequent  with  them  than  among  the  common  fSsiithful. 
Fteing  from  street  to  street,  or  unexpectedly  entering  the  houses 
to  see  if  there  is  anything  incorrect  going  on  there,  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  inflict  at  once,  and  without  any  preliminary  form  of  trial 
or  judgment,  the  penalty  of  stripes  on  the  detected  culprit,  be  ho 
who  he  may;  and  should  their  own  staves  prove  insufficient,  they 
straightway  call  in  the  assistance  of  bystanders  or  slaves,  who  throw 
the  guilty  individual  prone  on  the  ground,  and  then  in  concert  with 
the  Ziclator  belabour  him  at  pleasure.  A  similar  process  is  adopted 
for  those  whom  negligence  has  kept  from  public  prayer ;  the  Zelator 
of  the  quarter,  accompanied  by  a  band  of  the  righteous,  all  well  armed 
witih  stout  sticks,  proceeds  to  the  designated  dwelling,  and  demands 
an  entrance,  which  no  one  dares  refuse.  It  is  then  a  word  and  a  blow, 
or  rather  many  blows  and  few  words,  till  the  undevout  shortcomcr  is 
quickened  into  new  fervour  by  the  most  cogent  of  all  a  posteriori 
arguments.' 

Mr.  Palgrave  tells  how  these  men  used  their  power : — 

*  Furnished  with  such  powers,  and  backed  up  by  the  whole  weight 
of  government,  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  the  new  broom  swept 
clean,  and  that  the  fiirst  institution  of  the  Zelators  was  followed  by 
root-and-branch  work.  Rank  itself  was  no  protection,  high  birth  no 
shelter,  and  private  or  political  enmities  now  found  themselves  masters 
of  their  aim.  Djeloo'wee,  Feysul's  own  brother,  was  beaten  with  rods 
at  the  door  of  the  king's  own  palace  for  a  whiff  of  tobacco-smoke  ;  and 
his  royal  kinsman  could  not  or  would  not  interfere  to  save  him  from 
undeizgoing  at  fifty  an  ignominy  barely  endurable  at  fifteen.  Soweylim, 
the  prime  minister,  and  predecessor  of  Mahboob,  was  on  a  similar 
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pretext,  but  in  reality  (so  said  nniversal  rumour)  at  the  instigation  of 
a  competitor  for  his  post,  seized  one  day  while  on  his  return  homeward 
from  the  castle,  thrown  down,  and  subjected  to  so  protracted  and  so 
cruel  a  fustigation  that  he  expired  on  the  morrow/ 

Of  the  preaching  in  the  central  seat  of  Wahabee  orthodoxy, 
which  our  author  appears  to  have  diligently  attended,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  a  very  favourable  opinion.     He  says — 

'  Of  morality,  justice  and  judgment,  mercy  and  truth,  purity  of 
heart  and  tongue,  and  all  that  makes  man  better,  I  never  heard  one 
syllable  during  a  month  and  a  half  of  sermon  frequentation  in  this 
pious  capital.  But  of  prayers,  of  war  against  unbelievers,  of  the 
rivers  of  Paradise,  of  houris  and  bowers,  of  hell,  devils,  and  chains, 
also  of  the  laws  of  divorce,  and  of  the  complicated  marital  obligations 
of  polygamy,  plenty  and  to  spare.  Nor  should  I  omit  a  very  frequent 
topic,  the  sinfulness  of  tobacco,  ay,  and  that  confirmed  by  visible  and 
appalling  judgments,  curiously  resembling  those  which  a  spirit  less 
Christian  than  Judaical  introduces  occasionally  into  European  books 
of  edification.* 

One  cannot  help  feeling  desirous  to  learn  the  result  of  such  a 
complete  identification  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  government 
as  could  hardly  be  found  anywhere  else  unless  m  Rome.  These 
are  the  terms  in  which  Mr.  Palgrave  sums  up  his  views  on  that 
subject : — 

'  Meanwhile  poor  morality  fares  little  better  in  this  pharisaical 
land  than  in  Bums's  Eilma^ock,  or  Holy  Fair.  True,  lights  are 
extinguished  an  hour  or  so  after  sunset,  and  street-walking  rigorously 
inhibited ;  while  in  the  daytime  not  even  a  child  may  play  by  the 
roadside ;  not  a  man  laugh  out.  True,  profiEino  instruments  of  music 
disturb  not  the  sacred  hum  of  Coranic  lectures,  and  no  groups  of 
worldly  mirth  offend  serious  eyes  in  the  market-place.  But  profligacy 
of  all  kinds,  even  such  as  language  refuses  to  name,  is  riper  here  than 
in  Damascus  and  Seyda  themselves,  and  the  comparative  decency  of 
most  other  Arab  towns  sets  off  the  blackness  of  Eiad  in  stronger  and 
stranger  contrast.  "  A  government  which,  not  content  with  repress- 
ing scandalous  excesses,  demands  from  its  subjects  fervent  and  austere 
piety,  will  soon  discover  that,  while  attempting  to  render  an  impossible 
service  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  it  has  in  truth  only  promoted  vice,"  is 
one  of  the  many  just  remarks  of  a  well-known  modem  author.  In 
fact,  most  of  what  Macaulay  observes  on  this  very  topic  in  his 
"  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,"  whether  his  theme  be  the  Bump 
Parliament  and  Puritan  austerity,  or  the  hideous  reaction  of  immo- 
rality under  the  reign  of  the  latter  Stuarts,  may  be  almost  literally 
applied  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Arab  kingdom  of  saints,  while 
it  foretells  a  future  inevitably  not  remote.' 

But  let  us  accompany  Mr.  Palgrave  to  the  streets  and  markets 
ofRiadf  and  take  a  look  at  its  motley  population: — 

'At 
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*  At  kst  w0  reach  iho  market-pkce  \  it  m  Ml  of  womea  and 
peaeuite>  selliiig  exactly  what  we  want  to  buy,  beeidcB  meat,  firewood, 
iniUc,  Ae*  &c, ;  around  are  cuatomerSj  come  on  erroods  liko  our  own. 
We  smgle  out  a  tempting  basket  of  dates,  and  begin  haggling  with  tho 
unbeantiful  Phyllis,  seated  bcBido  her  rm-al  store.  We  find  the  prico 
too  liigh.  '*  By  Him  who  protects  Foysul,"  onswei-s  she,  "  I  am  tho 
loser  at  that  price*"  We  inmsL  **  By  Him  who  shall  ^nt  FeyRul 
a  long  life,  I  cannot  bate  it,"  she  replies.  We  have  nothing  to  oppose 
to  such  tromendons  asaeverations,  and  accede  or  imm  on,  as  the  eaeo 
maybe. 

*  Half  of  the  shops,  namely,  those  containing  grocery,  household 
articles  of  use,  shoe  maker  *a  stalls  and  smithies,  ore  already  open  and 
busily  thronged.  For  the  capital  of  a  strongly  centralised  empire  is 
always  full  of  strangers,  come  will  they  nill  they  on  their  several 
affiiirs.  But  around  the  butchers*  shops  awaits  the  greatest  human 
and  canine  crowd:  my  readers,  I  doubt  not,  know  that  tho  only 
licensed  fscavengei-s  throiaghout  the  East  are  the  dogs.  Nojdeans  are 
great  flesh-eatt^rs,  and  no  wonder,  considering  the  cheapness  of  meat 
(a  tine  fat  sheep  costs  at  most  fivo  shillings,  often  less),  and  the 
keenness  of  mouutainocr  appetites.  1  wish  that  tho  ixjlice  regulations 
of  the  city  would  enforce  a  little  more  cleanlinc8s  alxjut  these  numerous 
ahamhles ;  evory  refuse  is  left  to  cumber  tho  gromid  at  scarce  two 
yards'  distance.  But  dogs  and  dry  air  much  olio vi ate  tho  nuisance — - 
a  remark  I  made  before  at  Ha'yel  and  Bereydah  j  it  holds  true  for  aU 
Central  Arabia, 

*  But  there  ore  many  strangers  here  too,  and  some  hardly  loss 
foreigners  than  ourselves*  That  slender  and  swarthy  fonn,  clad  in  a 
saflEroinlyed  vest  of  a  closer  cut  than  the  ample  Kejdean  shirt,  %dth  a 
crtjokcd  dagger  at  his  girdle,  and  a  short  yellow  stick  in  his  hand,  is 
m  native  of  the  outskirts  of  'Oman,  a  land  with  which  the  Wahhabeee 
htkVd  now  not  unfrcquont  nor  always  friendly  doings.  That  other  in 
a  party-colom-ed  overdi'ess,  with  a  large  blue  turban  fringed  red  and 
yellow,  overshadowing  a  cast  of  fejitures  totally  unlike  those  of  Central 
Arahia.  and  somewhat  verging  on  the  Persian  or  the  Indian  type,  is 
an  inlmbitant  of  Bahreyn  ;  cominerce  or  tribute  has  dragged  him  here, 
sore  against  bis  will. 

*  But  here  comes  a  proce^on ;  it  is  a  great  man  from  Medinahj 
detesting  and  detested  by  all  around,  who,  with  his  numerous  atten- 
dants richly  clad,  himself  rustling  in  silk  and  emhroidery,  has  found 
his  way  to  Biad  on  business  of  high  import ;  perhaps  to  intercede, 
but  in  vain^  for  bis  friends  in  *OueysEah,  perhaps  to  concert  some 
wicked  scheme  in  the  Wahhaheo  interest  for  the  downfall  of  the 
present  Shereef.  Be  that  as  it  may,  all  frown  at  him,  and  he  frowns 
at  all :  I  know  not  on  which  side  is  the  dee|>er  contempt  and  hatred. 

'  Close  by  I  «ee  a  tall  slender  figure,  remarkably  handsome,  and 
clad  in  a  not  inelegant  though  iinadometl  dress.  It  is  RTifia',  one  of 
the  Sedeyree  family,  a  chief  esteemed  alike  for  courago  in  war  and  for 
prudenco  in  peace :  but  now,  liko  all  his  relativos,  under  an  official 
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cloud,  because  belonging  to  the  too-nationftl  party  of  the  province, 
and  suspected  of  a  want  of  sincere  attachment  to  the  'Aared  dynasty.' 
'  Amid  the  rabble  are  many  other  elements^  exotie  to  IB^ad,  though 
never  wholly  absent  from  it.  Catnel-driyers  from  Zulphah,  who  in 
their  frequent  intercourse  with  Zobeyr  and  Bafrah,  have  alloyed 
Wahhabee  gravity  and  Ncjdean  decency  with'  the  devil-may-care  way 
of  those  ambiguous  lands  half  Shiya'ee,  half  infidel ;  some  ill-con- 
ditioned youth,  who  having  run  away  from  his  £ftther  or  the  Metow'waa' 
at  Eia4,  has  a  while  sought  liberty  and  fortune  among  the  sailors  of 
Koweyt  or  Taroot,  and  returned  with  morals  and  manners  worthy  of 
Wapping  or  Portsmouth,  for  Jack-tars  are  much  the  same  everywhere ; 
some  thm  Yemanee  pedlar,  come  up  by  Wadi  Nejran  and  Dowasir  to 
slip  quietly  in  and  out  through  the  streets  of  the  capital  and  laugh  at 
all  he  sees ;  perhaps  some  Belooch  or  Gandahar  darweesh,  like  those 
who  accompanied  us  a  month  ago  to  Bereydah,  and  who  here  awaits 
companions  with  whom  to  cross  the  eastern  ann  of  the  desert  on  his 
way  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  mixed  with  these,  the  b^gars  of  Dowasir, 
more  fanatic,  more  viciously  ill-tempered,  and  more  narrow  in  heart 
and  head  than  the  men  of  'Aared  themselves,  with  the  addition  of  a 
laziness,  meanness,  and  avarice  quite  their  own  ;  close  by,  some  young, 
lean,  consumptive-looking  student,  who,  cursed  with  a  genius,  has 
come  to  study  at  Hiad,  where  he  lives  on  the  Goran  and  the  scanty 
alms  of  the  palace ;  his  head  frdl  of  true  orthodox  learning,  and  his 
belly  empty  or  nearly  so ;  and  others  less  significant,  each  on  '^  his 
business  and  desire,  such  as  it  is/'  might  an  Arab  Hamlet  say.' 

We  had  marked  for  quotation  other  passages  relating  to  later 
parts  of  Mr.  Pal  grave's  journey,  and  we  should  gladly  have  com- 
pared his  account  of  tlie  population,  military  force,  and  resources 
of  Nejd  in  1862  with  that  which  was  given  by  M.  Mengin  about 
forty  years  before  ;  but  we  must  abstain. 

We  take  leave  of  Mr.  Palgrave,  thanking  him  for  the  amuse- 
men  he  has  afforded  us;  but  w^e  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
say,  without  offence,  that  a  little  less  anxiety  to  display  his 
artistic  skill,  and  a  little  more  attention  to  the  truth  of  history, 
might  have  ensured  to  him  more  unreserved  confidence.  His 
misapprehension  as  to  the  condition  of  Arabia  and  as  to  what 
was  already  known  of  Nejd,  which  gives  him  throughout  the 
air  of  a  man  who  expects  to  get  credit  for  having  been  the  first 
to  discover  what  other  writers  had  previously  made  known  to  the 
public,  tends  in  like  manner  to  make  reliance  more  hesitating. 
Then  the  mystery  which  he  has  felt  himself  obliged  or  has  thought 
proper  to  observe  with  regard  tt>  the  purposes  of  his  journey 
while  he  takes  care  to  inform  us  of  the  auspices  under  which 
it  was  performed,  has  tended,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  to 
produce  in  some  quarters  a  feeling  of  distrust.  At  the  same 
time    we    must    acknowledge,    as   we    have  already  said,    that, 

although 
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although  the  cokmring  may  sometimes  be  too  high,  we  see  no 
sofficient  reason  to  doubt  that  the  outlines  of  what  he  depicts 
finom  personal  observation  are  for  the  most  part  faithfully  drawn* 
We  must  altogether  object,  however,  to  the  course  which  he 
has  pursued  with  r^ard  to  the  narratives,  especially  of  historical 
events,  which  he  says  he  collected  from  the  Atabs.  He  gives  a 
general  intimation,  it  is  true,  that  he  relates  them  as  they  were 
told  to  him,  and  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  their  accuracy ;  but, 
having  done  this,  he  proceeds  to  embody  them  in  his  own  narra- 
tive, to  comment  upon  and  use  them  as  if  their  accuracy  were 
undoubted.  We  have  pointed  out  some  instances  and  might 
have  cited  many  more  in  which  a  very  moderate  acquaintance 
with  the  authentic  information  that  was  available  to  him  would 
have  enabled  him  to  correct  the  errors  to  which  he  has  given  cur- 
rency, and  which  must  prevent  his  book  from  ever  being  regarded 
as  an  authority. 


Aet.  VIII. — A  History  of  Caricature  and  Grotesque  in  Literature 
and  Art.  By  Thomas  Wright,  Esq. ;  with  Illustrations  from 
various  sources,  drawn  and  engraved  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  Esq. 

AMONG  the  many  contributions  which  Mr.  Thomas  Wright 
has  made  towards  English  antiquarian  research,  and,  in 
particular,  towards  the  familiar  delineation  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  our  ancestors,  none  is,  perhaps,  so  popular  or  so  well 
known  as  his  two  volumes  entitled  '  England  under  the  House  of 
Hanover,  illustrated  from  the  Caricatures  and  Satires  of  the  day.' 
The  very  spirited  woodcuts  with  which  this  book  is  adorned 
by  Mr.  Fairholt  might  alone  have  sufficed  to  make  its  fortune. 
Published  only  in  1848,  it  is  already  difficult  to  procure  a 
copy.  Encouraged  by  his  success  in  this  line,  Mr.  Wright  has 
now  attempted  the  wider  enterprise  announced  in  this  title-page. 
We  fear  that  in  doing  so  he  has  been  somewhat  over  ambitious. 
A  history  of  the  *  caricature  and  grotesque  in  literature  and  art,' 
extending  over  all  countries  and  all  time,  comprising  not  only 
pictorial  representations,  but  poetry,  satire,  the  drama,  and  buf- 
foonery of  all  descriptions,  is  a  subject  which,  if  it  be  attempted  at 
all  in  a  sin^e  octavo  volume,  could  only  be  so  in  the  form  of 
a  compact  and  well-reasoned  essay,  to  which  Mr.  Wright's  enter- 
taining fragmentary  sketches  bear  little  resemblance.  The  '  im- 
measurable laughter'  of  nations,  ancient  and  modern,  cannot  be 
rednoed  within  so  small  a  compass.  We  must  therefore  content 
oviielvcs  with  thanking  Mr.  Wright  for  his  desultory  but  agree- 
able attempts  for  our  enlightenment*     And  we  propose,  on  the 
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present  occasion,  to  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  the  artistic  por- 
tion of  them :  enlivened,  as  it  is,  by  a  new  series  of  Mr.  Fair- 
holt's  excellent  illustrations.  Our  inability  to  transfer  these  to 
our  own  pages  places  us,  as  we  feel,  at  a  great  disadvantage: 
many  words  are  required  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  contents  of 
a  picture,  which  a  few  outlines  by '  an  able  hand  impress  at 
once  visibly  on  the  recollection.  Deprived  of  this  advantage, 
we  must  confine  ourselves  as  well  as  we  can  to  the  points  on 
which  caricature  touches  the  history  of  social  and  political  life, 
rather  than  those  by  which  it  borders  on  the  great  domain  of 
Art,  properly  so  called. 

'  The  word  caricature  is  not  found  in  the  dictionaries,  I  believe, 
until  the  appearance  of  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  1755.  Caricature  is, 
of  course,  an  Italian  word,  derived  from  the  verb  caricare^  to  charge  or 
load  ;  and  therefore  it  means  a  picture  which  is  charged  or  exaggerated. 
["Kitratto  ridicolo,"  pays  Baretti's  Dictionary,  "in  cui  fiensi  grandemente 
accresciuti  i  difetti.''  The  old  French  dictionaries  say:  "  c  est  la  memo 
chose  que  charge  en  peinture."]  The  word  appears  not  to  have  come  into 
use  in  Italy  until  the  latter  half  of  the  sevonteeilth  century,  and  the  ear- 
liest instance  I  know  of  its  employment  by  an  English  writer  is  that 
quoted  by  Johnson  from  the  *  Christian  Morals '  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
who  died  in  1682,  but  it  was  one  of  his  latest  writings,  and  was  not  printed 
till  long  after  his  death :  "  Expose  not  thyself  by  fourfooted  manners 
imto  monstrous  draughts  (i.  e,  drawings)  and  caricatura  representations." 
This  very  quaint  writer,  who  had  passed  some  time  in  Italy,  evidently 
uses  it  as  an  exotic  word.  We  find  it  next  employed  by  the  writer  of 
the  Essay,  No.  537,  of  the  *  Spectator,'  who,  speaking  of  the  way  in 
which  different  people  are  led  by  feelings  of  jeslousy  and  prejudice  to 
detract  from  the  characters  of  others,  goes  on  to  say  "  From  all  these 
hands  we  have  such  draughts  of  mankind  as  are  represented  in  those 
bm'lesque  pictures  which  the  Italians  call  caricaturas,  where  the  art 
consists  in  preserving  amidst  distorted  proportions  and  aggravated 
features,  some  distinguishing  likeness  of  the  person,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  transform  the  most  agreeable  beauty  into  the  most  odious 
monster."  The  word  was  not  fully  established  in  our  language  in  its 
English  form  of  caricatme  until  late  in  the  last  century.' — p.  415. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  a  serviceable,  artistic  definition  of  the  word  ; 
but  its  popular  meaning  is,  perhaps,  a  little  more  limited.  It 
would  be  difficult  accurately  to  distinguish  *  caricature '  in  com- 
position, according  to  the  above  description,  from  what  we  simply 
term  '  grotesque  ;'  exaggeration,  that  is,  of  natural  effects  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  the  ludicrous.  In  using  the  word  caricature, 
we  generally  add  to  this  notion  that  of  satire ;  and  the  best  defi- 
nition for  our  purpose,  as  well  as  to  suit  ordinary  apprehension, 
though  not  at  all  originating  in  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word, 
will  be,  that  ^  caricature '  implies  the  use  of  the  grotesque  for  the 
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purpose  of  satire ;  satire,  of  course,  of  many  kmds^  individua], 
moral,  politicalj  as  the  case  may  be. 

Looktng  at  our  subject  from  this  point  of  view,  we  must  never 
eiimlnata  from  it  all  those  amusing  details   respecting  classical 

*  caricature/  to  which  Mr.  Wright  lias  devoted  the  first  part  of 
tis  work^  and  which  a  clever  French  writer,  M,  Champfleurj, 
has  just  illustrated  in  a  little  book^  superficial,  entertaininjs^,  and 

*  cork-sure  of  everything/  as  the  manner  of  his  nation  is,  entitled 
*Histoire  de  la  Caricature  Antique/  The  ancients  were  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  grotesque :  the  Greeks  intermingled  it 
strangely,  but  gracefully ^  with  their  inimitable  creations  of  beauty  : 
the  Romans,  after  their  nature,  made  it  coarse  and  sensual,  where 
Dot  merely  imitative  of  the  Hellenic, 

'ITie  discourses  of  Socrates  resemble  the  pictures  of  the 
painter  Pauson/  Some  one  had  ordered  of  Pauson  the  picture 
of  a  horse  rolling  on  the  ground.  Pauson  painted  him  running. 
The  customer  complained  that  the  condition  of  his  order  had  not 
been  fulfilled,  *Tum  the  picture  upside  down,'  said  the  artist, 
•aufl  the  horse  will  seem  to  roll  on  the  ground/  From  this 
Bitxlerately  facetious  anecdote  of  Lucian  ;  from  a  passage  of  Ari- 
stotle, in  which  it  is  said  that  *  Polygnotus  painted  men  better 
than  they  are;  Pauson,  worse  than  they  are;  DIonysius,  such 
as  ihey  are  f  and,  lastly,  from  a  few  lines  of  Aristophanes,  in 
which  some  Pauson  or  other  is  jeered  at  for  his  poverty,  assumed 
to  be  the  lot  of  Bohemian  artists  in  general  \  M.  Champfleury 
Ws  arrived  at  the  rapid  conclusion,  that  Pauson  was  the  dot^en  of 
all  caricaturists.  And  he  vindicates  him,  eloquently,  from  the 
aspersions  of  the  Stagyrite.  ^  Aristotle,*  says  he,  *  preoccupied 
with  the  idea  of  absolute  beauty,  has  not  expounded  the  scope  of 
caricature^  and  its  importance  in  society.  This  thinker,  plunged 
ia  philosophical  abstractions,  despised  as  futile  an  art  which 
nevertheless  consoles  the  people  in  its  sonows,  avenges  it  on  its 
tyrants,  and  reproduces,  with  a  satirical  pencil,  the  thoughts  of 
the  multitude/ 

Pliny  the  elder,  after  mentioning  the  serious  compositions  of 
tlie  painter  Antiphilus,  informs  us  that  *idem  (Antiphilus) 
jocoso  nomine  Gryllum  deridiculi  habitus  pinxit*  Unde  hoc 
genus  pictunr  grylfi  vocabantur/  The  meaning  of  this  obscure 
[passage — whether  Gryllus  was  a  ridiculous  personage  who  had 
die  misfortune  to  descend  to  posterity  in  some  too  faithful  por- 
trait by  Antiphilus,  or  whether  Gryllus  was  a  serious  personage, 
perhaps  the  son  of  Xenophon  and  hero  of  Man  tinea,  whose  por- 
trait was  placed  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Ceramicus,  whom 
Antiphilus  had  the  audacity  to  caricature — h^is  exercised  the 
wits  of  plenty  of  antiquaries,  and  will  no  doubt  give  oecupation 
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to  many  more.  However,  it  seems  to  be  from  this  anecdote 
of  Pliny  that  grotesque  figures  engraved  on  ancient  gems  have 
received  the  name  of  ^  Grylli '  among  the  curious  in  modem 
times.  This  title  has  been  particularly  applied  to  those  which 
represent  figures  'composed  of  the  heads  and  bodies  of  dif- 
ferent animals  capriciously  united,  so  as  to  form  monstrous  and 
chimerical  creatures.*  In  others,  the  desired  effect  is  produced, 
not  by  these  mere  fabrications,  but  by  grouping  men  and  animals 
together  in  fanciful  or  ridiculous  conjunctions.  And  these — con- 
ceived and  executed  with  a  prodigality  of  imagination  amounting 
in  many  instances  to  genius — constitute,  perhaps,  the  favourite, 
though  by  no  means  the  only,  style  of  comic  art  familiar  to  the 
classical  ancients ;  one  of  which  ^e  known  examples  have  of  late 
years  greatly  multiplied,  owing  to  the  discoveries  of  ancient  paint- 
ings at  Pompeii  and  elsewhere.  There  is  a  pretty  description  of 
a  picture  of  this  sort  in  the  *  Icones '  of  Philostratus.  It  repre- 
sents a  '  number  of  Cupids  riding  races  on  swans  :  one  is  tighten- 
ing his  golden  rein,  another  loosening  it ;  one  dexterously  wheeling 
round  the  goal :  you  might  fancy  that  you  could  hear  them  en- 
couraging their  birds,  and  threatening  and  quarrelling  with  one 
another,  as  their  very  faces  represent :  one  is  trying  to  throw  down 
his  neighbour ;  another  has  just  thrown  down  his ;  another  is 
slipping  off  his  steed,  in  order  to  bathe  himself  in  the  basin  of 
the  hippodrome.*  * 

But,  to  revert  to  our  original  distinction,  ancient  art,  though 
rich  in  the  grotesque,  does  not  produce  on  us  the  effect  of  carica- 
ture ;  either  it  has  no  definite  satirical  aim,  or,  if  it  has  such, 
the  satire  is  lost  upon  our  ignorance.  The  attempts  of  antiquaries 
to  explain  its  productions  by  giving  them  a  supposed  libellous 
meaning  are  among  the  most  comical  efforts  of  modern  pedantry. 
A  laughable  scene  on  an  Etruscan  vase,  representing  a  lover 
climbing  a  ladder  to  his  mistress's  casement,  figures,  we  are  told, 
Jupiter  and  Alcmena.  The  capital  travestie  of  ^neas  and 
Anchises  as  monkeys  (Pompeii)  is  meant  to  satirise  the  imitative 
style  of  Virgil!  The  well-known  and  amusing  scene  in  a 
j>ainter's  studio  (ibid,)  is  '  an  allusion  to  the  decadence  of  art' 
A  pigmy  and  a  fox  (Gregorian  Museum)  are  a  philosopher  and 
flatterer.     An  owl  cutting  off  the  head  of  a  cock  is  Clytemnestra 


♦  The  *  Icones'  of  Flavius  Philostratus,  a  writer  of  the  age  of  the  Flavian 
Emperors,  contain  a  rhetorical  description  of  a  series  of  pictures  which  he  saw, 
or  feigns  himself  to  have  seen,  in  a  *  stoa,*  or  colonnaded  huilding,  *  of  four  or 
five  stories,*  situated  *  in  a  suburb  of  the  city  Neapolis.'  The  subjects  described 
are  partly  mythological,  partly  landscape.  Some  of  them  are  identical  with  those 
of  frescoes  of  Pompeii,  overwhelmed  at  the  same  period ;  and  the  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  style  of  treatment  such  as  to  remind  the  reader  closely  of  those 
beautifal  and  singular  specimens  of  the  art  of  a  world  gone  by. 
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mardering  Agamemnon  ;  and  a  grasshopper  driving  a  parrot  in  a 
car  (Herculaneum)  is  Seneca  conducting  Nero !  Such  are  a  few 
among  die  solemn  interpretations  which  modem  sagacity  has  put 
on  these  '  capricci,  rather  than  caricatures,'  as  M.  Champfleury 
tmly  calls  them,  with  which  the  spirit  of  Greek  antiquity,  as 
playfnl  as  it  was  daring,  loved  to  decorate  the  chamber  and 
engrave  the  gem. 

It  is  painful,  aftd  in  some  degree  humiliating,  to  note  the 
transition  from  the  light  and  comparatively  graceful  character  of 
ancient  art,  even  in  its  comic  forms,  to  the  excessive  grossness, 
meanness,  and  profanity,  which  characterised  the  corresponding 
branch  of  it  in  the  middle  ages  in  Western  Europe.  No  doubt 
this  change  was  partly  a  continuation  of  that  which  took  place 
when  the  brief  importation  of  Grecian  models  into  the  West  had 
ceased,  and  the  coarser  Roman  style  succeeded  it. 

'  The  transition  from  antiquity  to  what  wo  usually  understand  by 
the  name  of  the  middle  ages,*  says  Mr.  Wright,  *  was  long  and  slow : 
it  was  a  period  during  which  much  of  the  texture  of  the  old  society 
was  destroyed,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  new  life  was  gradually  given 
to  that  which  remained.  We  know  very  little  of  the  comic  literature 
of  tiiis  period  of  transition ;  its  literary  remains  consist  chiefly  of  a 

mass  of  heavy  theology  or  of  lives  of  Saints The  period 

between  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages  was  one  of  such  great  and 
general  destruction,  that  the  guK  between  ancient  and  me<£aeval  art 
seems  to  us  greater  and  more  abrupt  than  it  really  was.  The  want  of 
monuments,  no  doubt,  prevents  our  seeing  the  gnidual  change  of  the 
one  into  the  other ;  but  enough,  neverthdess,  of  facts  remain  to  con- 
nnce  us  that  it  was  not  a  sudden  change.  It  is  now,  indeed,  generally 
imderstood  that  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  arts  and  manu- 
ibctnres  of  the  Eomans  were  handed  onward  from  master  to  pupil  after 
the  empire  had  fallen ;  and  this  took  place  especially  in  the  towns,  so 
that  the  workmanship,  which  had  been  declining  in  character  during 
the  later  periods  of  the  empire,  only  continued  in  the  course  of 
degradation  afterwards.  Thus,  in  the  first  Christian  edifices,  the 
builders  who  were  employed,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  must  have  been 
pagins;  and  they  would  follow  their  old  models  of  ornamentation, 
in^oducing  the  same  grotesque  figures,  the  same  masks  and  monstrous 
&ces,  and  even  sometimes  the  same  subjects  from  the  old  mythology, 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that 
this  kind  of  iconographical  ornamentation  had  been  encroaching 
more  and  more  upon  the  old  architectural  purity  during  the  latter 
ages  of  the  Empire,  and  that  it  was  employed  more  profusely  in  the 
later  works,  from  which  this  task  was  transferred  to  the  ecclesiastical 
and  to  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  middle  ages.  After  the 
uchitects  themselves  had  become  Christians,  they  still  formd  pagtm 
eonUems  and  figures  in  their  models,  and  still  went  on  imitating  them, 
lometimeB  merely  copying,  and  at  others  turning  them  to  caricature 
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or  burlesque.  And  this  tendency  continued  so  long  that,  at  a  much 
later  date,  where  there  still  existed  remains  of  Eoman  bnildings,  the 
mediasyal  architects  adopted  them  as  models,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  ' 
copy  the  sculpture,  although  it  might  be  evidently  pagan  in  character. 
The  accompanying  cut  represents  a  bracket  in  the  church  of  Mont 
Majour,  near  Nismes,  built  in  the  tenth  century.  The  subject  is  a 
monstrous  head  eating  a  child,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was 
really  intended  for  a  caricature  on  Saturn  devouring  one  of  his 
children/— pp.  40-49. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  should  doubt  greatly  whether  the 
sculptor  in  question  had  Saturn  in  his  mind  at  all,  any  more  than 
Dante  had  when  he  imagined  Satan  devouring  a  sinner  with 
each  of  his  three  mouths :  the  illustrations  of  which  passage,  in 
early  illuminations  and  woodcuts,  are  exactly  like  the  copy  in 
Mr.  Wright's  work  of  this  Mont  Majour  sculpture.  And  generally, 
we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Wright  does  not  attribute  to  classical 
recollections  too  large  a  share  in  the  production  of  that  monstrous 
style  of  art  which  furnishes  our  next  remarkable  chapter  in  the 
history  of  caricature — the  Ecclesiastical'  Grotesque,  such  as  it 
exhibited  itself  especially  in  France,  England,  and  Germany. 
It  has  to  our  minds  very  distinctive  marks  of  a  rougher  Northern 
original.  However  this  may  be,,  there  is  something  humiliating, 
as  we  have  said,  in  the  degradation  of  skill  and  aesthetic  percep- 
tion which  is  evinced  by  these  relics  of  generations  to  which  we  so 
often  ascribe  a  peculiarly  reverential  character.  No  doubt  its  ele- 
ments, so  to  speak,  may  be  traced  in  part  to  some  very  ordinary 
propensities  of  the  human  mind.  It  has  been  said,  probably  widi 
some  truth,  that  when  the  most  prevailing  of  all  common  motives 
was  an  intense  fear  of  hell  and  of  evil  spirits,  the  most  natural 
mode  of  relief,  by  reaction,  was  that  of  turning  them  into  ridicule. 
And  however  impossible  it  may  be,  to  intellects  cultivated  after 
the  modern  fashion,  to  reconcile  these  propensities  with  a  strong 
sense  of  the  majestic  and  the  beautiful,  yet  we  carmot  doubt  the 
fact  that  they  were  so  reconciled.  As  Dante  could  intermingle 
his  unique  conceptions  of  supernatural  grandeur  with  minute 
descriptions  of  the  farcical  proceedings  of  the  vulgarest  possible 
fiends  with  their  pitchforks,  so  the  same  artists  who  produced, 
or  at  least  ornamented,  our  cathedrals,  with  those  glorious  expres- 
sions of  thought  sublimed  at  once  by  the  love  of  beauty  and 
the  love  of  heaven,  could  furnish  them  out  with  the  strangest, 
meanest,  often  filthiest  images  which  a  debased  imagination 
might  suggest.  Fortunately,  age  has  done  so  much  to  veil  these 
debauches  of  skill  with  sober  indistinctness,  that  they  seldom 
strike  the  eye  of  a  casual  observer,  in  a  sacred  edifice,  very 
offensively.  But  they  lurk  everywhere,  and  in  disgusting  multi- 
tudes; 
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tildes;  in  the  elaborate  stonework  of  ceilings,  windows,  and 
columns ;  in  battlements,  bosses,  corbeils ;  in  the  wood-carving 
of  stalls,  misereres,  and  often  on  the  lower  surface  of  foldinj^ 
subsellia  ;  while  thej  are  equally  to  be  founds  strang-est  of  all, 
where  the  Donna  Inez  of  Lord  Byron's  ■  Don  Juan  "  found  them, 
in  the  illuminated  pages  of  inissalsj  destined  for  purposes  of  daily 
devotfon.  So  lon^  as  these  were  confined  to  mere  burlesque,  no 
great  harm  was  done,  and  certainly  none  intended. 

'  Hie  number  and  variety  of  sueh  grotesquo  faces/  says  Mr*  Wright^ 
'wMdi  we  find  scattered  oTor  the  architectural  decoration  of  our  old 
eeeleK&stical  buildings,  are  so  great  that  I  will  not  attempt  to  give 
any  more  particular  classification  of  them.  AH  this  church  decora- 
tion was  intended  especiallj  to  produce  its  effect  upon  the  middle  and 
lower  classes^  and  medieyfd  art  was,  perhaps,  more  than  anything 
else,  suited  to  mediieval  sociely,  for  it  belonged  to  the  mass  and  nut 
to  the  LDdividual.  The  man  who  could  enjoy  a  match  at  grinning 
through  horse  coDars,  must  have  been  charmed  by  the  grotcsquo 
works  of  the  raedia?Yal  stone -sculptor  and  wood-CBi'Ter ;  and,  we  may 
•dd,  that  these  display^  though  oilcn  rather  rude,  a  yexy  high  degree 
of  skill  in  art,  a  great  power  of  producing  striking  imagery/ — p,  148. 

*  In  all  the  delineations  of  demfms  we  have  yet  seen,'  he  says 
elsewhere,  'the  ludicrous  is  the  spirit  wliioh  chiefly  predominates; 
and  in  no  one  instance  have  wo  had  a  figme  which  is  really 
demoniacal.  The  devils  are  droU,  but  not  frightful ;  they  pro- 
voke laughter,  or  at  least  excite  a  smile,  but  tbey  create  no  horror* 
Iude«*l,  they  tonaont  their  victims  so  good-humouredly  that  we 
harilly  feci  for  them.  There  is,  however,  one  well-known  instance 
in  which  the  mcdiieval  artist  has  shown  himself  thoroughly  successful 
in  representing  the  features  of  the  spirit  of  evil*  On  the  parapet  of 
tliG  external  gitllery  of  the  cathedj-al  <;hnrch  of  Notre  Bame  in  Paris, 
there  is  a  tigin-e  in  stone,  of  the  ordinary  stature  of  a  man,  repre- 
senting the  demon,  apparently  looking  with  satisfaction  upon  the 
inhftbitantB  of  the  city  as  they  were  everywhere  indulging  in  sin  and 
wickednesa  The  unmixed  evil — horrible  in  its  expression  in  this 
countenance — is  manrellously  portrayed.  It  is  au  absolute  Mephis- 
tophdes,  carrying  in  his  features  a  strange  mixture  of  hateful  qualities 
— ^malice,  pride,  envy ;  in  fact,  all  the  deadly  sins  combined  in  one 
diabolical  whole/— p,  74, 

The  goat-like  countenance  of  the  arch-fiend  is  a  common 
mediaeval,  as  well  as  mod  era  German,  type  ;  but  whoever  wishes 
to  trace  backward  the  conception  of  Rets;Ech's  M  e  phis  top  heles, 
should  hwk  in  particular  at  an  ivory  carving,  in  the  Maskell 
collection  at  the  British  Museum,  of  exquisite  workmanship^  styled 
the  Temptation  of  Chris t,  by  Christoph  Angermair^  1616. 

One  more  instance,  and  a  very  striking  one,  may  be  mentioned 
by  way  of  exception  to  the  ordinary  meanness   and  vulgarity 

which 
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which  characterise  the  medisval  representation^  of  the  super- 
natural. It  is  noticed  and  engraved  by  Malcohn,  in  his  *  His- 
tory of  Caricature.'  The  missal  of  King  Richard  II.,  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  full  of  grotesque  illustrations  of  the 
ordinary  cast,  though  beautifully  executed.  But  among  them 
is  one  of  a  higher  and  stranger  turn  of  invention,  the  exact 
meaning  of  which  is  unknown.  It  represents  the  choir  of  a 
solemn  Gothic  chapel.  A  white  monk  is  celebrating  mass  at 
the  altar ;  another  lies  prostrate  before  it ;  ten  of  the  order, 
seated  in  their  stalls,  sing  the  service.  Above  these  appear, 
seated  in  a  higher  range  of  stalls,  five  figures  dimly  drawn, 
which  on  examination  appear  to  be  robed  skeletons — two  with 
the  Papal  tiara,  two  with  coronets,  one  with  a  cardinal's  hat. 
The  effect  of  the  whole  is  very  terrific,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
ghostliest  conceptions  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  and  other  German 
masters  of  the  spectral :  and  calling  back  to  the  mind,  at  the 
same  time,  the  coincidence  of  the  lines  which  Shakspeare  has  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  same  monarch — 

'  For  within  the  hollow  crown 
That  wreathes  the  mortal  temples  of  a  King, 
Keeps  Death  his  court :  and  there  the  antic  sits, 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp.' 

But  when  the  prevailing  and  violent  quarrels  between  different 
classes  of  religious  persons  in  the  Church  perverted  the  same 
tendency  into  a  taste  for  licentious  ribaldry — when  it  was  no 
longer  the  Devil  who  was  piously  laughed  at  in  these  com- 
positions, but  monks,  nuns,  hermits,  and  so  forth,  who  were 
introduced  as  symbols  of  everything  degrading — when  grotesque, 
assuming  the  attitude  of  satire,  turned,  according  to  our  suggested 
distinction,  into  caricature  properly  so  called — ^then  the  practice 
in  question  assumed  a  much  darker  complexion.  The  foulest  of 
these  representations,  and  they  are  only  too  numerous,  can  be 
barely  alluded  to  in  a  work  like  Mr.  Wright's.'  An  older 
publication,  already  noticed,  Malcolm's  very  imperfect  *  History 
of  Caricature,'  goes  into  more  details  respecting  them.  We  will 
only  say  that  those  who  enter  on  the  subject  had  better  not  carry 
into  the  inquiry  exaggerated  notions  respecting  the  decorum  or  the 
piety  of  the  so-called  *  Ages  of  Faith,'  lest  they  should  be  too 
abruptly  dispelled. 

Gradually,  and  with  the  progress  of  enlightenment,  a  some- 
what more  serious,  though  still  familiar,  mode  of  dealing  with 
subjects  of  this  description  became  general ;  but  the  change  was 
not  so  early  as  has  been  sometimes  supposed,  since  the  stalls  of 
Henry  VII.'s  chapel  at  Westminster  exhibit  some  of  the  very 

worst 
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worst  of  this  class  of  offences  against  taste  and  religious  feeling;. 
But  in  the  fifteenth  century,  under  the  hands  of  its  artists,  the 
supernatural,  though  still  tainted  with  the  grotesque,  germinated 
into  the  awful.  The  union  of  the  two  may  still  be  traced  in  that 
marvellous  but  perishing  series  of  representations,  ranging  overall 
the  known  and  conjectured  regions  of  life  and  eternity,  which 
decorates  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa — that  *  Antechamber  of  Death,' 
as  the  Italians  call  it.  From  the  same  sources  of  thought  arose 
the  profuse  crop  of  *  Danses  Macabres,'  dances  of  death,  coarsely 
painted  on  thousands  of  cemetery  walls,  and  drawn  and  engraved 
by  numberless  artists,  with  more  or  less  of  spirit;  phantasma- 
gorias, in  which  the  love  of  the  horrible  was  repulsively  mixed 
with  that  of  the  ludicrous,  but  still  far  less  ignoble  in  taste  and 
character  than  those  early  grotesques  of  ecclesiastical  sculpture, 
to  which  our  attention  has  been  hitherto  drawn. 

It  is  refreshing,  however,  to  turn  from  this  disagreeable  class  of 
subjects  to  the  few  specimens  of  a  freer  and  healthier  turn  for 
the  ludicrous,  unmixed  with  profanity,  which  mediaeval  art  has 
left  us.  Probably  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  English  cari- 
cature drawing,  as  distinguished  from  mere  grotesque,  is  that 
described  by  Mr.  Wright,  as  follows  : — *  It  belongs  to  the  Trea- 
sury of  the  Exchequer,  and  consists  of  two  volumes  of  vellum, 
called  Liber  A  and  Liber  B,  forming  a  register  of  treaties,  mar- 
riages, and  similar  documents  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The 
clerk  who  was  employed  in  writing  it  seems  to  have  been,  like 
many  of  these  official  clerks,  somewhat  of  a  wag,  and  he  has 
amused  himself  by  drawing  in  the  margin  figures  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  provinces  of  Edward's  crown,  to  which  the  docu- 
ments referred.  Some  of  these  are  plainly  designed  for  caricature.' 
Two  of  them  arc  evidently  Irishmen,  their  costume  and  weapon, 
the  broad  axe,  exactly  answering  to  the  description  given  of  diem 
by  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  Two  are  Welchmen — ludicrous  figures 
enough,  whose  dress  is  equally  in  accordance  with  contemporary 
description,  except  in  one  curious  particular,  which  writers  have 
not  noticed.  The  right  legs  are  naked,  like  those  of  the  German 
hackbutteers  in  the  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ' : — 

*  Each  better  knee  was  bared,  to  aid 
The  warrior  in  the  escalade.' 

*  When  the  official  clerk  who  wrote  this  transcript  carao  to  docu- 
ments relating  to  Gascony,  his  thoughts  wandered  naturally  enough  to 
its  rich  vineyards  and  the  wine  they  sui)plied  so  plentifully,  and  to 
which,  according  to  old  reports,  clerks  seldom  showed  any  dislike ; 
and  accordingly,  in  the  next  sketch,  we  have  a  Gascon  occupied  dili- 
gently in  pruning  his  vine  tree.' 

From 
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From  the  sculptured  and  illuminated  religious-grotesque  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  the  German  and  Dutch  woodcut-literature  of 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  transition  is  not  a  very  wide 
one.  The  style  is  pretty  similar,  the  profanity  much  the  same^ 
only  a  fiercer  element  has  been  added  by  controversial  bitter- 
ness. Perhaps  this  class  of  works  may  be  justly  cited,  in  chro- 
nological series,  as  affording  the  real  commencement  of  the  art  of 
modern  political  caricature,  properly  so  called.  On  both  sides 
of  the  question  this  method  of  ridiculing  antagonists  .was  most 
profusely  resorted  to.  The  jovial,  popular  figure  of  Martin  Luther, 
in  particular,  formed,  as  it  well  might,  a  very  favourite  mice  de 
resistance  for  pictorial  satirists  in  the  old  interest  to  work  upon. 
One  cut,  preserved  by  Mr.  Wright,  *  taken  from  a  contemporary 
engraving  in  wood,  presents  a  rather  fantastic  figure  of  the  demon 
playing  on  the  bagpipes.  The  instrument  is  formed  of  Luther's 
head,  the  pipe  through  which  the  devil  blows  entering  his  ear, 
and  that  through  which  the  music  is  produced  forming  an  elon- 
gation of  the  reformer's  nose.  It  was  a  broad  intimation  that 
Luther  was  a  mere  tool  of  the  evil  one,  created  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  mischief  into  the  world.' — ^p.  25  L  But,  continues 
Mr.  Wright,  the  reformers  were  more  than  a  match  for  their 
opponents  in  this  sort  of  warfare.  Doctor  Martin  had  been 
identified,  for  various  cogent  reasons,  with  Antichrist : — 

^  But  the  reformers  had  resolved,  on  what  appeared  to  be  much 
more  conclusive  evidence,  that  Antichrist  was  only  emblematical  of 
the  papacy:  that  under  this  form  he  had  been  long  dominant  on 
oartli,  and  that  the  end  of  his  roign  was  then  approaching.  A  re- 
markable pamphlet,  designed  to  bring  this  idea  pictorially  before  the 
world,  was  produced  from  tlio  pencil  of  Luther's  friend,  the  celebrated 
painter  Lucas  Cranach,  and  appeared  in  the  year  1521,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Passionale  of  Christ  and  Antichrist."  It  is  a  small 
quarto,  each  page  of  which  is  nearly  filled  by  a  woodcut,  having  a  few 
fines  of  explanation  in  German  below.  The  cut  to  the  left  represents 
some  incident  in  the  life  of  Christ,  while  that  facing  it  to  the  right 
gives  a  contrasting  fact  in  the  history  of  Papal  tyranny.  Thus,  the 
first  cut  on  the  loft  represents  Jesus  in  His  humility,  rofosing  earthly 
dignities  and  power,  while  on  the  adjoining  page  we  see  the  Pope, 
with  his  cardinals  and  bishops,  supported  by  his  hosts  of  warriors,  his 
cannon  and  fortifications,  in  his  temporal  dominion  over  secular 
princes.  On  another  we  have  Christ  washing  the  feet  of  his  dis- 
ciples, and  in  contrast  the  Pope  compelling  the  Emperor  to  kiss  his 
toe.  And  so  on,  through  a  number  of  illustrations,  until  at  last  we 
come  to  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven,  in  contrast  with  which  a 
troop  of  demons,  of  the  most  varied  and  singular  forms,  have  seized 
upon  the  Papal  Antichrist,  and  are  casting  him  down  into  the  flames 
of  hell,  where  some  of  his  own  monks  wait  to  receive  him.' — p.  254. 
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This  style  of  pictorial  satire,  as  the  advancing  art  of  wood- 
engTavino^  began  more  and  more  to  multiply  specimens,  attained, 
as  we  have  said,  much  popularity  in  the  sixteenth  century  in 
Germany*  and  extended  itself  from  religious  to  political  and  purely 
socml  subjects.  Its  latest  employment  in  those  regions  on  a  large 
and  popular  scale  was  perhaps  during  the  Thirty  Years*  War; 
but  the  extremity  to  which  that  country  was  reduced  by  that 
dreary  contest  seems  to  have  extinguished  its  very  life.  The 
works  of  this  cbss,  disseminated  through  broadsides,  printed 
sheets^  [arge  illustrated  folios  and  popular  duodecimos,  are  fre- 
quently executed  with  considerable  spirit  as  well  as  humour.  But 
often,  and  especially  towards  the  latter  portion  of  the  period,  they 
exhibit  a  strong  tendency  to  become  pedantic  and  allegoricaL 
When  the  art  of  caricature,  becoming  over-learned,  addresses 
itself  to  particular  classes  only,  and  requires  a  special  education 
in  ortlcr  to  make  its  products  understood,  it  may  be  safely  pro- 
Qounced  in  a  declining  condition. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  result  of  the  early  woodcut- 
grotesque  was,  that  it  led  the  way  for  greater  achievements  in 
art;  and  its  iniluence  may  be  especially  traced  in  the  designs  of 
ooe  who  deserves,  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  the  depart- 
ment which  he  chose,  to  jank  among  the  most  original  as  well 
as  powerful  of  modem  artists — the  famous  Jacques  Callot,  bom 
at  the  end  of  the  century,  in  1592 — a  man>  as  Mr,  Wright  truly 
observes,  who  was  destined  not  only  to  give  a  new  character  to 
the  then  recent  art  of  engraving  on  copper,  but  also  to  bring  in 
a  new  style  of  ludicrous  and  fanciful  composition.  Inimitable, 
however,  as  Cal  lot's  works  are^  they  lie  long  rather  to  the  class 
of  *caprices,W  *  extravaganzas/  than  of  caricature  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  have  used  it ;  for  bis  genius  had  not  the  satirical  turn, 
properly  s]:>eaking:  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful copyist,  Delia  Bella,  a  clever  artist,  but  who  never  succeeded 
in  equalling  his  original*  The  works  of  Remain  de  Hooghe, 
who,  brought  up  in  the  merely  extravagant  school  of  Callot,  was 
extensively  employed  in  producing  satirical  and  emblematic 
representations  of  English  political  events  after  the  Restoration, 
perhaps  serve  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  old  'caprice' 
and  the  modern  political  caricature. 

The  need  for  pictorial  representations  to  stimulate  the  poli- 
tical feelings  of  the  public,  in  times  when  literature  was  compa- 
ratively scanty,  had  been  of  course  as  keenly  felt  in  England 
as  in  other  countries ;  but  it  was  kept  in  check,  through  the 
public  contests  of  the  siatteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  by 
the  great  inferiority  of  our  artists,  and  particularly  our  engravers, 
to  those  of  the  Continent,  Here  and  there  we  meet  with  striking 
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exceptions.  The  woodcuts  to  the  first  edition  of  '  Fox's  Mar^rrs' 
contain,  among  the  fearful  scenes  which  they  generally  represent^ 
caricature  likenesses  of  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  other  well- 
known  personages  of  the  time,  and  are  singularly  powerfol  in 
execution.  But  the  like  of  these  are  very  few.  One  odd  illus- 
tration, perhaps,  of  the  need  felt  for  these  pictorial  representa- 
tions, and  the  defectiveness  of  the  ordinary  means  for  supplying 
it,  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  taste  of  that  age  for  employing 
elaborate  devices  on  banners  borne  in  procession  or  carric^i  in 
the  field,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  ardour  of  partisans.  It  will 
be  remembered  how  the  Scottish  Protestant  lords  took  the  field 
against  Queen  Mary  with  (among  others)  a  great  standard,  on 
which  the  catastrophe  of  the  Kirk  of  Field  was  represented,  with 
the  figure  of  Damley  lying  on  the  ground,  and  the  words  ^  Judge 
and  revenge  my  cause,  O  Lord.'  In  the  Great  Rebellion  such 
standards  were  abundantiy  used,  chiefly  on  the  Royalist  side, 
with  devices  both  serious  and  of  the  caricature  order.  Here  ia 
an  example  of  the  latter,  taken  by  the  Roundheads  at  Marston 
Moor,  described  by  Rushworth : — 

^  A  yellow  coronet :  in  its  middle  a  lion  couchant,  and  behind  kim 
a  mastiff  seeming  to  snatch  at  him,  and  in  a  label  from  his  mouth 
written,  Eimbolton :  at  his  feet  little  beagles,  and  before  their  moaiha 
written,  P^nn,  Fym,  Pym :  and  oat  of  ^e  lion's  mouth  these  words 
proceeding,  Qnousque  tandem  abatere  patienti4  nostr^  ? ' 

Another  curious  vehicle  of  political  caricature  in  England,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  generally  of  very  inferior  order,  was 
that  of  playing-cards.  'The  earliest  of  these  packs  of  cards 
known,'  says  Mr.  Wright,  is  one  which  appears  to  have  been 
published  at  the  very  moment  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  II., 
and  which  was  perhaps  engraved  in  Holland.  It  contains  a  series 
of  caricatures  on  the  principal  acts  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
on  the  parliamentary  leaders.'  The  ace  of  diamonds,  for  instance, 
represents  *  The  High  Court  of  Justice,  or  Oliver's  Slaughter- 
house.' Among  other  packs  of  a  similar  character  which  have 
been  preserved,  one  relates  to  the  Popish  Plot,  another  to  the 
Ryehouse  Conspiracy  (published  in  Holland),  another  to  the 
South  Sea  Bubble. 

Romain  de  Hooghe,  already  mentioned  as  a  follower  of  Callot, 
became,  together  with  others  his  countrymen,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  great  exponent  of  English  political  satires  during  the  events 
of  the  last  Stuart  reigns.  Their  productions  must  have  been 
widely  circulated  in  England  ;  and,  in  fact,  superseded  in  public 
estimation  the  very  inferior  articles  of  domestic  manufacture. 
This  period  of  Dutch  supremacy  among  us  may  be  said  to  have 
continued  down  to  the  date  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  aforesaid — 
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'  the  time,'  says  Mr.  Wright^  '  in  wkich  caricatures  bc^nn  to  be 
com  in  on  ia  Eoglund ;  for  they  had  been  before  published  at  rare 
inteTTalsj  and  partook  so  much  of  the  character  of  emblems  that 
they  are  not  easily  understood,'  The  earliest  of  these,  and  the 
best,  were  of  Dutrh  manufacturej  yet  diese  were  negligently 
executed,  'So  little  point  is  there  often  in  these  caricaturesj 
and  so  great  appears  to  have  been  the  call  for  them  in  Holland, 
that  people  seem  to  have  looked  lip  old  engravings  destined 
originally  for  a  totally  different  purpose,  and,  adding  new  in- 
scriptiona  and  new  explanations,  ihej  were  published  as  carica- 
tures on  the  Bubble.'*  English  specimens  of  art^  at  first  few 
and  far  bet  ween  j  began  to  make  their  way  into  favour  among 
these  foreign  importations ;  and  it  is  just  at  this  period  (the  , 
mgn  of  George  L)  that  we  find  them  first  exhibiting  the  well- 
known  advertisements,  *  Printed  for  Carington  Bowles,  next 
ihe  Chapter  House,  in  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  London,' — a 
house  famous  in  the  same  line  for  full  a  century  afterwards. 

'  It  was  a  defect  of  the  earlier  publications  of  this  class/  says 
Mr,  Wright  in  his  earlier  work,  *  that  they  partook  more  of  an 
emblematical  character  than  of  what  we  now  understand  by  the 
term  **  caricature/*  Even  Hogarth,  when  he  turned  his  hand  to 
politics,  could  not  shake  off  his  old  prejudice  on  this  subject ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  worse  examples  than  the 
two  celebrated  publications  which  drew  upon  him  so  much 
poptilaf  odium,  '*The  Times/' ^  The  reader  will  easily  under- 
stand the  distinction,  though  it  cannot  of  course  be  traced  out 
with  absolute  accuracy  in  comparing  different  pieces.  A  design, 
for  example,  in  which  political  characters  are  represented  under 
the  guise  of  various  animals,  is  generally  emblematic  or  sym- 
bolical in  character.  This  is  a  simple  instance ;  but  the 
symbolism  is  often  complicated,  and  not  easy  of  comprehension. 
Hence  a  necessity  for  long  letterpress  explanations  in  the  form 
of  labels  issuing  from  the  mouths  of  the  charactersj  or  otherwise 
— a  device  showing  inferiority  of  skill*  The  most  effective  cari- 
cature explains  itself,  and  exhibits  point  instead  of  allegory* 
The  favourite  plates  of  the  fu^t  part  of  the  Georgian  era,  which 
appeared  periodically,  about  1 7 40^  styled  '  The  Series  of  Euro- 
pean State  Jockies,*  and  so  forth,  were  compositions  of  many 
^^^fiires,  as  hteroglyphical  as  the  frontispiece  to  a  prophetical 
^^■uianae.  The  gradual  way  in  which  English  comic  art  became 
^^^eiDancipated  from  this  somewhat  pedantic  mould  may  be  ill  us- 
P  tmted  by  a  later  instance,  out  of  Gillray's  works.  Charles  Fox 
'         was  represented  by  the  caricaturists  of  his  youth  with  a  fox's  head, 
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as  his  father.  Lord  Holland,  had  almost  invariably  been  before 
him.  And  so  he  is  in  one  or  two  of  Gillraj's  first  prints.  But 
Gillray  almost  immediately  abandoned  the  old  usage^  and  gave 
the  patriot  his  own  burly  physiognomy.  The  gpradual  passage 
from  the  emblematic  to  the  simply  satirical  completes  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  modem  English  school  of  caricature. 

The  nature  of  the  change  cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  by 
reference  to  a  piece  which  had  prodigious  vogue  in  its  day,  and 
is  repeatedly  mentioned  with  interest  by  Horace  Walpole  and 
other  contemporaries.  Copies  of  it  are  still  common  in  col- 
lections :  we  have  seen  it  even  converted  into  the  mounting 
of  a  lady's  fan.  This  is  headed  *The  Motion,  1741,'  and 
^  commemorates  the  failure  of  a  famous  attempt  to  upset  Sir 
Robert  Walpole's  government.  The  background  represents 
Whitehall,  the  Treasury,  and  the  adjoining  buildings  as  they 
then  stood.  (The  spectator  is  looking  down  Whitehall  from 
a  point  nearly  opposite  the  modem  Admiralty :  to  his  left  is 
a  dead  wall  along  the  east  side  of  the  street,  behind  it  private 
buildings,  Scotland  Yard,  &c.,  extending  as  far  as  the  Banqueting 
House  ;  in  front,  the  gateway  over  the  entrance  of  what  is  now 
Parliament  Street,  with  the  inscription  *  Treasury.') 

*  Lord  Carteret,  in  the  coach,  is  driven  toward  the  Treasury  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  as  coachman,  with  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  as  postilion, 
who,  in  their  haste,  are  overturning  the  vehicle ;  and  Lord  Carteret 
cries  "  Let  me  get  out ! "  The  Duke  brandishes  a  wavy  sword,  instead 
of  a  whip ;  and  between  his  legs  the  heartless  changeling,  Bubb 
Dodington,  sits  in  the  form  of  a  spaniel.  .  .  .  Lord  Cobham  holds 
firmly  by  the  straps  behind,  as  footman  ;  while  Lord  Lyttelton  follows 
on  horseback,  characterised  equally  by  his  own  lean  form,  and  that  of 
the  animal  on  which  he  strides.  ...  In  front,  Pulteney,  drawing  his 
partisans  by  the  noses,  and  wheeling  a  barrow  laden  with  the  writings 
of  the  Opposition,  the  Champion,  the  Craftsman,  Common  Sense,  &c. 
exclaims,  "  Zounds,  they're  ours  I  "  *  * 

This  once  famous  squib  affords,  as  we  have  said,  a  good  ex- 
emplification of  the  passage  from  the  old  and  formal  to  the 
modern  style  of  political  caricature.  It  bears  strongly  the  type 
of  Dutch  origin,  but  without  the  carefulness  of  Dutch  execution. 
The  idea  is  clever  and  suggestive,  but  the  workmanship  at  once 
artificial  and  feeble.  The  likenesses  were  no  doubt  sufficiently 
good  to  amuse  the  public  of  that  day  ;  Horace  Walpole  calls  them 
'  admirable ;'  but  they  are  inexpressive.  The  wavy  sword,  a  relic 
of  the  emblematic  school,  is  a  clumsy  piece  of  allegory,  spoiling 
the   realism   of  the  piece;    and  so  is  the  figure  of   Pulteney, 
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leeuJinj^  the  Tory  squires  by  cords  passed  through  their  nases. 
The  only  fun  in  the  composition  is  to  be  found  in  the  fijsjures 
of  Bubb  Dodington  as  a  spaniel,  and  Lord  Lyttelton  on  horse- 
back— *  so  long,  so  lean,  so  lank^  so  bony,'  as  described  In  the 
verses  accompanying  the  print,  which  are  wittier  than  the  print 
itself.  Its  great  success,  however,  was  evinced  by  the  numerous 
rival  works  of  art  of  both  political  colours  which  it  calletl  forth, 
'  the  Reason,'  '  the  Motive,'  '  the  Grounds,'  &c.  It  may  perhaps 
be  said  with  truth  to  be  the  prototype  of  that  whole  class  of 
pictorial  satires,  great  favourites  with  Englishmen,  in  wliich  the 
small  revolutions  of  ministries  and  oppositions  are  travestied 
as  scenes  of  popular  life. 

We  need  not  delay  over  the  other  innumerable  caricatures  of 
the  same  reign ;  they  are  generally  very  ignoble  ones ;  but  the 
comparative  novelty  of  the  fashion  in  England  rendered  them 
extremely  popular,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  frank  jollity  pre- 
dominant in  the  English  body  corporate  just  at  that  epoch — the 
epcKih,  as  Hallam  satisfied  himself,  of  the  maximum  of  physical  well- 
being  In  be  traced  in  our  history  among  the  mass  oi  the  people 
— which  peculiarly  suited  this  development  of  broad  national 
humour.  One  or  two  specimens  may  detain  for  a  moment  the 
ejes  of  those  who  turn  them  over,  rare  as  they  have  now  generally 
become,  in  the  collection  at  the  British  Museum,  or  in  that  far 
more  valuable  one  amassed  in  many  a  year  of  busy  collectorship 
by  Mr,  Hawkins^  formerly  of  that  establishment  There  is  a 
wild  force  in  the  very  rough  execution  of  the  print  <m  the 
original  broadside  of  Glover^s  famous  ballad,  *  Hosier*s  Ghost,' 
in  which  the  spirits  of  'English  captains  brave,'  really  form 
a  very  spectral  crew.  Another  may  be  noted  for  the  quiet  savage- 
ness  of  its  insult  to  Lord  George  Sackville :  it  is  entitled,  'A 
Design  for  a  Monument  to  General  Wolfe  (1760),  or,  a  Living 
Dog  better  than  a  Dead  Lion/  The  dead  Hon  reclines  below  a 
bust  of  this  hero :  the  living  dog  at  his  side  is  a  greyhound,  and 
on  his  collar  is  the  word  'Minden/  And,  lastly,  one  more,  for 
the  very  oddity  of  the  conception :  *  Our  late  Prime  Minister,* 
1743.  It  is  simply  the  jolly  face  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  widiout 
any  accessories  whatever,  thrown  back  as  against  a  pillow,  and 
the  jaws  relaxed  into  a  most  contagious  yawn,  with  the  words, 
'Lo,  what  are  all  your  schemes  come  to? '  and  die  lines  from  the 
Dunciad : — 

*  Ev'n  tBdinmnis  nodded  at  the  helm ; 
The  vapour  mild  o^er  each  Committee  creptj 
UmBmahed  treaties  in  each  <Mm  ilept, 
And  chieSeas  armies  dozed  out  the  campaign, 
And  navies  yawned  for  orders  on  the  main.* 
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We  cannot,  however,  pass  over  the  period  of  Geoi^ge  IL  widiout 
noticing  that  it  seems  to  us  to  be  the  first  in  which  that  much 
enduring  animal,  the  British  lion,  figures  extensively  as  a  popular 
character.  As  yet,  people's  eyes  were  not  open  to  his  ludicrous  side, 
and  artists  accordingly  made  free  with  him  in  every  variety  of 
emblematic  action.  We  have  him  roaring  with  indignation  at  the 
misdeeds  of  various  Ministers ; '  hocussed'  apparently,  and  with  the 
Spaniard  paring  his  claws,  in  allusion  to  the  matter  of  Jenkins's 
ears  :  frightening  the  Gallic  cock,  defending  the  Austrian  eagle, 
led  passive  in  a  leash  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  and,  lastly, 

*  embracing  George  II.'  (1745),  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Pope 
and  Pretender,  who  exclaim :  *  We  shall  never  be  a  match  for 
George  while  that  lion  stands  by  him  1 ' 

Spmc  of  the  names  of  the  hack  caricaturists  of  this  epoch  are 
preserved  by  Mr.  Wright;  most  of  them  of  as  little  notoriety  as 
merit  Among  them,  however,  are  some  amateurs  of  social 
position ;  and  one  dam6  of  quality — a  Countess  of  Burlington. 

*  She  was  the  lady  of  the  Earl  who  built  Burlington  House  in 
Piccadilly;  was  the  leader  of  one  of  the /actions  in  the  Opera 
disputes  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  1. ;  and  is  understood 
to  have  designed  the  well-known  caricature  upon  Cuzzoni,  Fari- 
nelli,  and  Heidegger,  which  was  etched  by  Guppy,  whom  she 
patronised.' 

Such  were  the  very  undistinguished  characteristics  and  his- 
tory of  English  art  in  the  grotesque  and  comic  line,  when  the 
apjiearance  of  Hogarth  on  the  stage  marked  an  entirely  new 
epoch  in  its  history.  It  would  be  superfluous  here  to  recapitu- 
late the  details  of  die  life  or  achievements  of  our  great  domestic 
painter ;  the  more  so,  as  his  powers  in  the  line  of  caricature^ 
properly  so  called,  though  very  great,  were  subordinate  to  his  far 
higher  merits  as  a  painter  of  *  genre,'  as  the  French  phrase  it,  a 
delineator  of  popular  scenes  and  incidents  into  which  the 
humorous  only  entered  as  an  ingredient,  although  a  very  im- 
portant one.  As  a  political  caricaturist  poor  Hogarth  made  a 
fatal  mistake  :  he  took  the  wrong  side : — 

'It  appears  evident/  says  Mr.  Wright,  *that  before  this  time 
(October,  1760)  Hogarth  had  gained  the  favour  of  Lord  Bute,  who, 
by  his  interest  with  the  Princess  of  Wales,  was  all  powerful  in  tiie 
household  of  the  young  Prince.  The  painter  had  hitherto  kept 
tolerably  clear  of  politics  in  his  prints,  but  now,  unluckily  for  him- 
self, ho  suddenly  rushed  into  the  arena  of  political  Caricature.  It  was 
generally  said  that  Hogarth's  object  was,  by  displaying  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  his  patron,  to  obtain  an  increase  of  his  pension  ;  and  he 
acknowledges  himself  that  his  object  was  gain.  "This,"  he  says, 
"  being  a  period  when  war  abroad  and  contention  at  home  engrossed 
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mtj  oD^'s  mind,  pnuts  ware  thrown  m  the  background ;  asd  the 
lllpitioii  rendered  it  neceasaiy  that  I  should  do  eome  timed  tking 
io  recovor  my  lost  time,  and  stop  a  gap  in  my  incoine.'*  Accordinglj 
he  delensmed  to  attack  tho  groat  minister  Pitt,  wto  liod  recently 
hm  compelled  to  reeigu  his  office,  and  had  gone  o?er  to  the  opposi- 
tion. It  ifi  said  that  John  Wilkea,  who  had  prtivitmBly  been  Hogarth's 
fiiind,  Itanng  been  privately  informed  of  his  design,  went  to  the 
pimter,  ei^iioitiilated  with  him,  imd,  ub  lie  eontinnod  obstinate, 
^nettimed  retaliation/ 

*  The  Times,  No.  1/  was  tte  first  fiiiit  of  Hogarth's  unlucky 
fit  of  loyalty  ;  a  laboured  emblematic  print,  after  the  older 
Euliionj  to  the  glory  of  Lord  Bute  and  discredit  of  Pitt,  Wilkes 
attacked  the  artist  in  the  *  Nortli  Briton ;'  Hogarth  retorted — 
only  Uw  successfully — in  his  admirable  print  of  VVilkes  with  the 
csp  of  lil>erty  :  *  even  tuque  impalluit  ipse  secundo/  for  Wilkes, 
with  all  his  appjtrent  fun  and  bonhomie,  was  a  deadly  eoeiny- 
Tlijj  nettled  patriot  brought  bis  friend  Cliurrhiltj  and  a  host 
more  of  libellers  in  letterpress  and  in  copperplate,  on  the  back 
of  his  unfortunate  assailant  :— 

^PluxMliefl  on  his  own  works,  sneei^  at  his  personal  appearance  and 
sanners,  reflections  upon  bia  character,  were  all  emlxKliod  in  prints 
wbick  bore  such  names  as  Hogg-aaa,  Hoggart,  0*Garth,  itc,  »  *  .  ,  , 
Tk  article  by  WUkes  in  tho  '*  North  Britain,^'  and  ChnrehiU's 
metrical  epi^e,  iiritated  Hogarth  more  than  the  bostdc  carientiires, 
and  were  generally  belityetl  to  have  broken  his  heart.  He  died  on 
ii'  %i\\  of  October.  1764,  littlo  more  than  it  year  after  the  appearance 
attai*k  by  Wilkes,  and  with  the  taunti*  of  his  political  as  well  Ofi 
'    I  iofIe«sional  enemies  still  ringing  in  his  cars^'^pp,  44G-449. 

Hugartli  left  no  school  of  followers  ;  his  genius  was  of  too 
UKlependent  and  peculiar  an  order  to  admit  of  this.  Perhaps  tbe 
niarest  to  him  was  Paul  Sand  by ;  described  by  Mr,  Wright  as 
*ooc  of  those  rising  artists  who  were  ofTended  by  the  sneering 
•emu  in  which  Hogarth  spoke  of  all  artists  but  hirasell^  and 
forcixiost  among  those  who  turneil  thetr  satire  against  htm,' 
Saadby  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Koyal  Academy, 
tlid  if  best  known  as  a  tojiographical  draughtsman ;  but  Mr, 
Wright  terms  him  the  father  of  water-colour  art  in  Knglandp 
Aa  a  caricaturist  he  led  the  attack  against  Lord  Bute  and  the 
Pfincess  Dowager,  as  well  as  against  Hogarth ;  his  sketch  of 
tlic  two  Scotch  men  travelling  to  London  on  a  witch's  broomstick. 
With  the  inscription,  *  The  land  before  them  is  as  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness,'  is  one  of  the  best 
<rf  tile  witticisms  provoked  by  the  mi  so-Caledonian  movement 
<rfthat  day. 

iVe  cannot  quite  agree  with  Mr,  Wright  when  he  says  that, 

*  w  ith 
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*  with  the  overthrow  of  Bute's  Ministry  (1763)  we  may  consider 
the  English  school  of  caricaturists  as  completely  formed  and 
fully  established.'  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us,  from  such 
collections  as  we  have  examined,  that  the  political  branch  of 
the  art  was  at  a  particularly  low  standard  for  nearly  twenty 
years  after  that  event.  The  American  war  produced  very  little 
amusement  of  this  kind ;  it  was  an  affair  into  which  the  nation 
entered  with  a  dogged  and  reluctant  seriousness :  and  Washingp- 
ton  and  Franklin,  Silas  Deane  and  John  Adams,  afforded  but 
drab-coloured  subjects  for  the  facetious  limner.  Social  topics 
were  just  then  much  more  in  vogue ;  the  extravagances  in  dresft 
of  the  Macaronies  and  high-flying  ladies  of  the  day  (the  acme  of 
absurdity,  in  modem  costume,  was  certainly  reached  in  the 
years  1770-1780),  the  humours  of  Vauxhall,  and  Mrs.  Comely*s 
masquerades,  diverted  men's  minds  from  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  a  contest  in  which  nothing  was  to  be  gained  either  by 
persevering  or  giving  way.*  Perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  the 
pictorial  humour  of  that  time  was  to  be  found,  not  in  the  shop- 
window  prints,  but  in  the  pages  of  the  numerous  magazines ; 
some  of  these  never  appeared  without  an  illustration  or  two^  of 
the  jocose  order,  like  the  comic  newspapers  of  our  time.  But 
when  the  incubus  of  the  American  war  was  removed,  and 
domestic  faction  reappeared  on  the  stage  in  all  its  pristine 
vivacity,  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  ^Rolliad'  and  its 
fellow  satires  in  literature,  and  of  Gillray  and  his  fellow-work- 
men in  art,  heralded  the  advent  of  a  new  era. 

We  must  hasten  to  him  whom  Mr.  Wright  terms,  with  perfect 
justice  in  our  opinion,  *  the  greatest  of  English  caricaturists,  and 
perhaps  of  all  caricaturists  of  modem  times  whose  works  are 
known — James  Gillray.' 

His  father  was,  an  out-pensioner  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and 
sexton  of  the  Moravian  burial-ground  at  Chelsea,  where  the  cari- 
caturist was  born  in  1757.  Belonging  by  his  origin,  and  still 
more  by  his  loose  and  Bohemian  habits,  to  a  very  ordinary 
sphere  of  life,  it  is  certainly  singular  that  he  should  have  acquired 
such  a  close  observation  and  intimate  knowledge  of  events  as 
they  occurred,  not  only  in  the  political,  but  in  the  fashionable 
world.  His  great  sources  of  information  were,  no  doubt,  the 
newspapers  ;  but  occasionally  he  seems  to  have  even  anticipated 

♦  In  one  of  the  caricatures  of  this  period  (reproduced  by  Mr.  Wright  in  hie 
former  work)  Lord  Sandwich  is  represented  with  a  bat  in  his  hand,  in  allusion, 
we  are  told,  to  his  fondness  for  cricket ;  but  it  is  a  curved  piece  of  wood, 
much  more  resembling  that  with  which  golf  is  played.  And  the  same  peculiarly 
shaped  instrument  is  put  into  the  hand  of  a  cricket-loving  lady  in  a  print  of  1778 
(Miss  Wicket  and  Miss  Trigger).    What  is  the  date  of  the  bat  now  used  ? 
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the  newspapers ;  more  than  one  court  scandal  and  state  intrigue 
seems  to  have  been  blazoned  first  to  public  notice  in  the 
well-knowQ  shop  windows  of  Humphreys  or  of  Fores,  always 
crowded  with  loiterers  as  soon  as  one  of  Gilh'ay*s  novelties 
appeared.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  and  affords  a  curious  subject 
of  speculation  to  any  one  who  may  think  the  inquiry  worth 
pursuing,  that,  when  Gillray*s  fame  was  established,  many  an 
amateur  of  the  higher  circles  seems  to  have  assisted  him,  not 
r merely  in  furnishing  hints,  but  also  sketches,  which  Gillray 
^etched  and  sold  for  his  own  profit.  Some  of  his  best  car ieatnrejj 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  are  from  outlioes  supplied  by  Bmibury, 
Others  were  composed  by  Brown  law  North,  But  these  are  excep- 
tions only,  and  do  not  invalidate  the  general  proposition  as  to 
the  singularity  of  the  circumstance  that  this  drunken  son  of  a 
flexton  was  for  many  years  the  pictorial  Aristophanes  of  his  day, 
and  aided,  at  least,  by  those  who  were  behind  the  scenes^  of  much 
which  took  place  in  the  inner  recesses  of  high  life. 

His  fame  as  a  political  caricaturist  was  first  established  by 
his  burlesque  prints  on  Rodney's  victory  (1782).  The  rueful 
figure  of  the  unlucky  French  admiral  De  Grasse,  in  one  of  them, 
U  among  the  most  characteristic  of  his  performances.  As  we 
have  said,  it  was  some  time  before  he  thoroughly  emancipated 
himself  from  the  allegorical  style ;  and  another  peculiarity  of 
inferior  artists  haunted  him  a  long  time,  the  fashion^  namely, 
of  overloading  his  compositions  with  quantities  of  letter-press, 
oratorical  or  jocose,  proceeding  from  the  mouths  of  his  cha* 
racters,  as  if  his  pencil  had  not  been  fully  pcjwerful  enough  to 
speak  for  itself.  He  rushed  with  an  energy  all  his  own  into  the 
war  of  squibs  which  succeeded  the  Foac  and  North  coalition,  and 
then  conceived  those  ideals  of  the  leading  patriot,  and  of  his 
friend  Burke,  which  he  afterwards  rendered  popular  in  every 
comer  of  the  kingdom  by  a  thousand  repetitions.  A  very  ad* 
mirable  series  of  sketches,  howeverj  of  these  two  and  Lord 
North,  as  *  War,  Peace,  and  Neither  War  nor  Peace/  portraits 
scarcely  touched  with  grotesque,  though  iu  skilfully  exagge- 
lated  attitudes,  commonly  inserted  in  the  bound  volumes  of 
Gillray's  works,  is,  we  are  satisfiedj  not  his  \  it  bears  much  more 
the  appearance  of  Sayer's  workmanship.  Fox  and  his  |>ersonal 
follow  ing  were  peculiarly  the  objects  of  Gillray's  aversion  ;  and, 
not  many  years  later  than  this,  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the 
Prince  of  Wale/s  matrimonial  career  provoked  him  into  a  series 
of  the  most  popular,  daring,  and  spirited  of  all  his  works  j  some 
of  which,  however,  it  is  not  easy  in  our  decent  age  to  indicate 
even  by  reference,  though  they  seem  to  have  been  exposed 
without  scandal  in  the  most  frequented  thoroughfare  of  London. 
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Gillray,  however,  was  *  not  a  liiied  libeller,'  says  Mr.  Wright, 
'like  Sayer  and  some  other  of  the  lower  caricatorists  of  that 
time :  he  evidently  chose  his  subjects  in  some  degree  indepen^ 
dently,  as  those  which  offered  him  the  best  mark  for  ridicule ; 
and  he  had  so  little  respect  for  the  ministers  or  the  court,  that 
they  all  felt  his  satire  in  turn.'  After  exhausting  his  power  of 
pictorial  invention  against  the  heir  apparent,  he  found  a  still 
more  congenial  subject  of  satire  in  the  peculiarities  of  his 
Majesty  Greoi^e  III.  himselC  Here,  however,  personal  spite  is 
said  to  have  given  the  inducement. 

*  According  to  a  story  which  seems  to  be  authentic,  GQlray's 
dislike  of  the  King  was  embittered  by  an  incident  somewhat  simibir 
to  that  by  which  George  II.  had  provoked  the  anger  of  Hogarth. 
Gillray  had  visited  France,  Flanders,  and  Holland,  and  he  had  made 
sketches,  a  few  of  which  he  had  engraved.  He  accompanied  the 
painter  Loutherboorg,  who  had  left  his  native  city  of  Strasburg  to 
settle  in  'England,  and  became  the  King's  favourite  artist,  to  assist 
him  in  making  groups  for  his  great  painting  of  the  '  Siege  of  Valen- 
ciennes,' Gillray  sketching  groups  of  figures  while  Loutherbourg 
drew  the  landscapes  and  bmldings.  After  their  return,  the  King 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  these  sketches,  and  they  were  placed  before 
him.  Loutherbomrg's  landscapes  and  buildings  were  plain  drawings, 
and  easy  to  understand,  and  the  King  expressed  himself  greatiiy 
pleased  with  them.  But  the  King's  mind  was  ^already  prejudiced 
against  Gillray  for  his  satirical  prints :  and  when  ho  saw  his  hasty 
and  rough,  though  spirited  sketches  of  the  French  soldiers,  he  threw 
them  aside  contemptuously  with  the  remark,  "  I  don't  xmderstand 
these  caricature  fedlows."  Perhaps  the  very  word  he  used  was 
intended  as  a  sneer  upon  Gillray,  who,  we  are  told,  felt  the  affiront 
deeply,  and  ho  proceeded  to  retort  by  a  caricatiure  which  struck  at 
once  at  one  of  the  King's  vanities,  and  at  his  political  prejudices. 
George  III.  imagined  himself  a  great  connoisseur  in  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  the  caricature  was  entitled  "  a  connoisseur  examining  a  Cooper.'* 
It  represented  the  King  looking  at  the  celebrated  miniature  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  by  the  English  painter,  Samuel  Cooper.  When  Gillray 
had  completed  this  print,  ho  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  I  wonder  if 
the  Boyal  connoisseur  will  understand  this ! "  It  was  published  on 
the  18th  of  June,  1792,  and  cannot  have  failed  to  produce  sensation 
at  that  period  of  revolutions.  The  King  is  made  to  exhibit  a  strange 
mixture  of  alarm  with  astonishment  in  contemplating  the  features  of 
this  great  overthrower  of  kingly  power,  at  a  moment  when  all  kingly 
power  was  threatened.  It  will  be  remarked,  too,  that  the  satirist  has 
not  overlooked  the  royal  character  for  domestic  economy ;  the  King  is 
looking  at  the  picture  by  the  light  of  a  candle  end  stuck  on  a 
save-all.' 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  story,  certainly  never  was  artist's 
revenge  more  complete.     The  homely  features  of  the  poor  old 
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ing — lus  prominent  eves,   liglxt  eyebrows,  protruding  lips,  bis 

fibamblijig  walk,  bis  gaze  of  eager  yet  vacant  curiosity — axe  even 

»w  better  kaown  to  us  througb  Gil  bay's  caricatures  tbantbrougb 

aytbing'  wbich  tbe  Muses  of  painting  and  sculpturej  in  tlieir 

serious  moods,  coultZ  eifect  for  bim  or  against  bim,     Gillray's 

etcbings^  and  Peter  Pindar's  verses,  were  for  jt-ars  among  tbe 

minor  plagues  of  rovalty.     Not,  indeed^  in  tbe  estimation  of  tbe 

[lut-bearted  naonarcb  bimself,  as  impervious  to  ridicule  as  to 

jument  wbenever  be  tbougbt  bimself  in  tbe  rigbt ;  no  man  in 

bis  dominions  laugbed  more  regularly  at  eacb  new  caricature  of 

Gillray  iban  be;  and  a  whole  set,  inscribed  *  for  tbe  king/  for- 

led  to  bim  as  tbey  came    out,  is    said    to    be  preserved  at 

Windsor,     But  tbey  were  more  keenly  felt  by  bis  little  knot  of 

lattacbed   courtiers,  and  also  by  sober-minded  people  in  general, 

seriously  apprebensive,  in  tbose  intlammable  times,  of  any  tiling 

wbich  migbt  tbrow  ridicule  on  tbe  Crown.     One  of  tbe  coarsest 

and   most  powerful,  and  wbich  is  said  to   have  given  especial 

offence  at  bead-quarters,  is  tbatwliicb  represents  Queen  Charlotte 

as  MilUm^s  Sin,  between   Pitt  as   Death   and  Tburlow  as   tbe 

DeviL     Others,  of  less  virulenco,  such  as  *  Afirability,'  or  the 

King  and  the  Ploughman;  the  *  Lesson  in  Apple  Dumplings;* 

p|be  conjugal   breakfast  scene,  where  George  is  toasting  muffins, 

^and  Chiirlotte  frying  sprats;   tbe  ' Anti-Saccbarites,'  where  the 

Rayal  pair  are  endeavouring  to   coax    tiie    reluctant   princesses 

(charming  figur€*s)  to  take  their  tea  without  sugar, — these.*  and 

Pllumborsi   more,  held  up  tbe  Royal   peculiarities,   especially  tbe 

Jalleged  shngLoess  of  the  Court,  in  a  manner  in  which  the  usual 

'coarseness  of  tbe  execution  rather  tended  to  heighten  the  exceed- 

ij^  force  and  humour  of  the  satire. 

But  when  this  country  became  seriously  involved  in  hostilities 
iritb  France^  republican,  and  afterwards  imperial,  a  change  came 
tbe  spirit  of  Gillray 's  satire.  Thenceforth  be  gradually 
bis  attacks,  not  only  on  tlie  Royal  family,  but  on  domestic 
l^bjects  of  raillery  in  general,  and  applied  himself  almost  exclu- 
ively  to  sharpening  the  national  spirit  of  hostility  against  tbe 
foreign  enemy.  His  caricatures  against  tlie  Frencli  are  those  by 
which  be  is  best  known,  especially  abroad,  and  occupy  the 
greatest  space  in  bis  works.  This  was  no  doubt  tbe  popular 
line  to  take,  and  Gillray  worketl  for  money  \  but  it  would  be 
doing  great  injustice  to  the  |KJor  caricaturist^s  memory  to  suppose 
"it  money  w  as  his  main  object,  Tbe  son  of  the  old  pensioner 
ras  full  of  the  popular  instincts  of  his  class*  It  was  not  tbe 
French  revolution  or  conquests  that  be  opposed ;  it  was  the 
French  themselves,  whom  he  hated  with  all  the  i^cbemence  of 
a  Nelson  or  a  Windham,     These  later  compositions  of  bis  arei, 

indeed^ 
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indeed,  marvellous  performances.  But  they  are  so  rather  from 
the  intensity  of  imaginative  fury  with  which  they  are  animated, 
than  from  the  ordinary  qualities  of  the  caricaturist.  They  are 
comparatively  destitute  of  his  old  humour  and  fun.  Not  that  he 
had  outgrown  these.  His  few  domestic  caricatures  are  still  full 
of  them ;  such  are  those  on  *  All  the  Talents '  (ISOG),  one  of 
which,  the  *  Funeral  of  Baron  Broadbottom/  is  among  die  most 
comic  of  all  his  productions.  The  last  survivor  of  its  procession 
of  mourners,  the  late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  has  now  been  dead 
for  some  years;  the  features  of  the  remainder  are  quite  unfamiliar 
to  this  generation;  and  yet  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  look  at  it 
even  now  without  a  smile,  such  as  we  bestow  on  the  efforts  of  our 
cotemporaries  Leech  or  Doyle.  But  when  Gillray  tried  his 
vein  on  a  French  subject,  he  passed  at  once  from  the  humorous 
to  the  grotesque,  and  thence  to  the  hideous  and  terrible.  One  of 
his  eccentric  powers,  amounting  certainly  to  genius,  comes  out 
strongly  in  these  later  caricatures ;  that  of  bringing  together  an 
enormous  number  of  faces,  distorted  into  every  variety  of 
grimace,  and  yet  preserving  a  wonderfully  human  expression. 
We  would  signalise  particularly  two,  one  almost  tragical,  the 
'  Apotheosis  of  Hoche ; '  one  farcical,  the  *  Westminster  Elec- 
tion '  (1804).  The  tendency  to  the  wild  and  extravagant  now 
grew  on  him.  Doubtless  it  was  sharpened  by  the  effect  on  his 
brain  of  constant  potations,  which  gradually  brought  on  delirium 
tremens.  His  latest  art-debauches — if  such  we  may  term  them 
— have  often  a  touch  of  phantasmagoric-pictorial  nightmare, 
like  those  of  Callot,  Teniers,  and  Hollenbreughel.  His  last 
drawing  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  executed  when  be 
was  quite  out  of  his  mind — a  madman's  attempt  at  a  portrait, 
said  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Humphreys,  the  printseller.  He  died  in 
1815  ;  and  the  inscription  '  Here  lies  James  Gillray,  the  cari- 
caturist,' marks,  or  lately  marked,  the  spot  of  his  interment  in  the 
Broadway,  Westminster.  His  works,  once  so  popular,  had  fallen 
so  much  in  fashion  a  few  years  ago  that  the  plates  were  about  to 
be  sold  for  old  copper,  when  they  were  rescued  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Bohn,  the  publisher,  who  gave  to  the  public  those  now  well- 
known  re- impressions  which  have  procured  for  the  artist  a  new 
lease  of  fame. 

Gillray  was  the  Rubens  of  caricature,  and  the  comparison  is 
really  one  which  does  no  injustice  to  the  inspired  Fleming.  The 
lifelike  realism  of  the  Englishman's  boldly-rounded,  muscular 
figures,  and  the  strong  expression  communicated  to  them  by  a 
few  strokes  of  the  pencil,  are  such  as  Antwerp  in  all  her  pride 
might  not  disdain.  Any  one  who  has  studied  some  of  Rubens's 
crowds  of  nude  figures  which  approach  nearest  to  the  order  of 
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carirature — his  sketches  of  the  *  Last  Judgment,'  for  instance,  in 
the  Munich  Gallery — will  appreciate  the  justice  of  the  parallel. 
GHlraj  was  undoubtedly  coarsp  to  excess,  both  in  conception 
and  execution ;  so  much  so,  as  to  render  his  works  mere  objects 
of  tlisgusl  to  many  educated  in  the  gentler  modem  school.  But 
there  are  also  numbers  of  a  taste  more  refined  than  catholic,  who 
disclaim  all  admiration  for  Rubens  on  the  very  same  ground s» 
And  one  quality  Gill  ray  possessed  which  was  apparently  dis- 
cordant from  his  ordinary  character*  Many  of  his  delineations 
of  female  beauty  are  singularly  successful,  and  he  seems  to  have 
dwelt  on  them  with  special  pleasure,  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast 
with  his  usnal  disfigurements  of  humanity.  His  heroines  are  cer- 
feinly  not  sylphs,  but  they  often  are,  like  the  celestials  of  Ruliens, 
uncommonly  fine  women.  Let  us  refer  to  a  few  well-known 
instances  only  ;  such  as  his  representations  of  Mrs,  Fit^herbert 
at  her  bf^st  time,  notwithstanding  the  prominence  of  the  aquiline 
feature,  which  it  was  his  business  to  enhance;  of  George  111. *s 
daughters  in  the  *  Anti-Saecharites,'  and  other  prints ;  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond  as  the  'Height  of  Fashion  ; '  the  charming 

ited  figure  entitled  *  Modern  Elegance/  1795  (said  to  be 
Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  but  is  it  not  an  older  person?),  in 
which,  though  the  costume  is  playfuOy  exaggemted,  the  features 
are  finely  drawn  ;  the  beauty  (evidently  a  portrait  also)  who  is 
reading  Monk  Lewis's  'Tales  of  Wonder'  to  a  bevy  of  very 
homely  gossips  (1802)  ;  and  even  the  common  ball-room  figures 
in  *  A  Broad  Hint  of  not  meaning  to  Dance  '  (1804),  in  which, 
however,  the  design  is  Brownlow  North's. 

Still*  we  fear  thatGillray  must  be  generally  comprehended  in  the 
somewhat  audacious  assertion  of  M*  Champfleurj%  that  *  satirists, 
from  Moliere  down  to  Prudhon,  only  recognise  two  conditions 
for  women — those  of  courtezan  and  housewife,'  It  will  be  seen 
that  several  of  our  instances  are  taken  from  what  may  be  termed 
tcMrial,  in  contradistinction  to  political,  caricatures,  many  of 
^  which  are  quite  equally  worthy  of  the  master,  although  not  those 
on  which  his  popularity  mainly  rests*  They  are  often  of  a 
libellous  boldness^  inconceivable  now-a-days,  and  equally  so  in 
earlier  times ;  for  the  generation  to  which  Gillray  belonged  stood 
out  in  bad  pre-eminence  among  all  others  in  English  domestic 
history  in  respect  of  tliis  particular  kind  of  coarseness — a  genera- 
tion which  could  see  exposed  in  the  shop*windows  such  shameless 
pictorial  satires  as  those  directed  against  Lady  Archer,  and 
other  dames  of  gambling  celebrity;  or  the  representation  of 
the  dashing  daughters  of  a  countess  as  the  *  Three  Graces  in  a 
High  Wind  ;  *  or  of  a  titled  beauty  nursing  her  infant  in  a  ball- 
dresS}  as  the  *  Fashionable  Mamma  ;  ^  or  of  Lady  Cecilia  Johnston, 
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an  inoffieDfiive  lady,  of  onobtnisiye  stjie  as  well  as  cfaaractery 
against  whom  it  is  said  the  artist  had  conceived  some  grudge, 
which  induced  him  spitefully  to  rejnresent  her  in  all  manner  of 
ludicrous  situations.  Others  of  this  class,  it  may  be  added^ 
related  to  darker  scandals  behind  the  scenes,  and  may  not  now 
be  met  with  in  the  ordinaxy  collections  of  Gillray's  works,  though 
they  excited  little  comment,  and  no  disgust,  in  his  day.  To  pass 
again,  for  oob  moment  only,  from  Gillray^s  merit  as  an  artist,  to 
his  specialty  as  a  caricaturist ;  his  strcmg  power  of  seizing  like- 
nesses, and  giving  them  a  ludicrous  expression,  was,  no  doubt, 
the  chief  element  of  his  popularity.  In  this  he  surpassed  all  his 
predecesscM's,  though  he  has  been  equalled  by  one  or  two  of 
his  successors.  But  in  one  bye-quality  we  are  inclined  to  think 
him  unrivalled :  the  faculty  of  giving  by  a  few  touches  a  kind 
of  double  eiqpression  to  a  countenance;  cowardice  underlying 
bravado ;  impudence,  affected  modesty.  See,  as  a  specimen,  the 
exceedingly  comic  representation  of  Addington  and  Napoleon^ 
sword  in  hand,  daring  each  other  to  cross  the  Channel  which 
flows  between  them.  A  single  figure  of  Burke  as  an  ^  Uniform 
Whig '  (1791),  admirably  drawn  in  other  respects,  conveys  much 
of  this  mingled  meaning,  though  not  quite  so  easily  decipherable. 
The  sage  is  leaning  against  a  statue  of  George  III. ;  he  holds  in 
one  hand  Burke's  ^  Thoughts  on  the  Revolution,'  in  the  other 
a  cap  of  liberty ;  the  motto,  '  I  preserve  my  consistency,  by 
varying  my  means  to  secure  the  unity  of  my  end.'  The  cari- 
caturist's experience  had  attained  for  once  to  '  something  like 
prophetic  strain.'  His  facility  of  execution  was  wonderfuL  It 
must,  no  doubt,  be  added,  as  a  natural  qualification  of  such 
praise,  that  his  drawing  is  often  incorrect  and  careless  in  the 
extreme,  even  after  all  allowance  for  what  we  have  never  seen 
fully  explained,  the  vast  difference,  in  point  of  excellence,  between 
various  copies  of  what  is  apparently  me  same  print  He  is  said 
*  to  have  etched  his  ideas  at  once  upon  the  copper,  without 
making  a  previous  drawing,  his  only  guides  being  sketches  of 
the  distinguished  characters  he  intended  to  produce,  made  on 
small  pieces  of  card,  which  he  always  carried  about  with  him.' 

Of  Rowlandson  (bom  1756,  died  1827),  Mr.  Wright  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  praise,  saying  that  he '  doubtlessly  stands  second 
to  Gillray,  and  may,  in  some  respects,  be  considered  as  his 

aual.  .  .  .  He  was  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  versatility  of 
lent,  by  a  great  fecundity  of  imagination,  and  by  a  skill  in 
grouping  quite  equal  to  ths^  of  Gillray,  and  with  a  singular  ease 
in  forming  his  groups  of  a  great  variety  of  figures.  It  has  been 
remarked,  too,  that  no  artist  ever  po^essed  the  power  of  Row- 
landson of  expressii^  so  much  with  so  little  effint.'    We  are  sorry 
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;  we  camiotj  for  our  own  parts,  subscribe  to  tliese  eulogies. 
Is  31  political  caricaturist — to  which  litie  he  resorted  as  a  matter 
of  trade,  espousing  the  Whig  side  as  others  did  the  Tory — he 
ds  to  us  dull  *^ enough.  In  general  subjects  he  succeeded 
cr,  >xt  appears  to  us  endowed  with  all  Gillraj's  coarseness, 
but  with  little  of  his  satirical  power  and  noue  of  his  artistic 
g^as. 

James  Sayer,  cotemporary  with  these  two  as  an  artist,  deserves 
mention  as    possessed    of  a   certain  amount  of   orig^inal    talent, 
though  iKit  of  a  verj  high  order.     He  was  'a  bad  draughtsman,* 
says  Mr,   Wright — surely  ti*o   sweeping  a  criticism — *and  his 
mctures  are  produced  more  by  labour  than  by  skill  in  drawing, 
but  they  possess  a  considerable  amount  of  humour/     His  like^ 
..Ibesses,  generally  produced  by  a  small  number  of  hard  and  care- 
^fiilly-executed  lines,  seem  to  us  of  great  merit  as  such,  though 
wanting  in  life  and  energy.     He  was  almost  exclusively  a  poli- 
tical   caricaturist,   and,    unlike    the    reckless    but   independent 
GiilraT,  he  turned  his  talents  to  good  account,  devoting  himself 
to  the  cause  of  Pitt,  who  bestowed  on  him  in  return  the  '  not 
itnlucrative  oflices  of  Marshal  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Re- 
,  ceiirer  of  the  Sixpenny  Dues,  and  Cursitor/     His  most  famous 
•production  was  the  well-known  *  Carlo  Khan's  Triumphal  Entry 
into   Leadeuhal I- street '   (on    the  occasion  of   Fox's  India  Bill, 
17^3),  stiU  common  in  collections.     But  this  succeeded  chiefly 
because  it  fell  in  with  the  humour  of  the  time;   though    the 
idea  is  good,  the  execution  is  cold,  and  it  is  encumbered  with 
symbolical  accessories,  after  the  older  fashion  which  we   have 
.described.      Among-  his   minor  works,   an  unfinished   proof  of 
iBoswtll,  Mrs.  Fiozzi,  and  others  of  the  Johnsonian  clique,  with 
ghost  of  the  Doctor  himself  scowling-  at  them  from  above, 
''exhibits  a  good  deal  of  his  peculiar  laborious  talent. 

Our  catalogue    of  cotemporaries  would  hardly   be  complete 
I  without  iQcludlng  in  it  the  clever  and  goodhumoured  amateur 
^  Henry    Bunbury,    though    no    dabbler    in   State    aiTairs,    like 
Gill  ray  and  Sayer.     Bunbury  had  (as  Mr,  Wright  says)   *  little 
taste  for  political  caricature,  and  seldom  meddled  with  it.     He 
Kyfeferred  scenes   of  social  life  and  humorous  incidents  of  co- 
temporary  manners,  fashionable  or  popular.'     It  may  be  added 
that  he   does  not  seem   to  have   often  inserted  portraits  in  his 
ftieces;.     He  was  rather  tlie  forerunner  of  the  modem  French 
Fsciiool  of  grotesque  artists  '  dc  genre,'  of  whom  we  shall  have  a 
word  to  say  presently.    His  drawing,  says  Mr,  Wright,  *  w*as  often 
bold  and  good,  but  he  had  little  skill  in  etching.'     After  some 
early  essays  in  that  line,  '  his  designs  were  engraved  by  various 
persons^  and  his  own  style  was  sometimes  modiEed  in  this  pro- 
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cess.'  We  have  ourselves  seen  original  drawings  by  his  hand, 
very  superior  both  in  force  and  refinement  to  the  coarse  style  of 
the  ordinary  plates  which  bear  his  name.  Perhaps  the  best 
known  and  most  ludicrous  of  his  compositions  are  his  illustrations 
of  'GeofFry  Gambado's  Art  of  Horsemanship.'  Bunbury  was 
brother  to  the  baronet  who  married  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  and 
himself  husband  of  one  of  Goldsmith's  favourite  Miss  Homecks. 
He  died  in  1811,  the  date  of  his  last  work,  ^  A  Barber's  Shop  in 
Assize  Time,'  engraved  by  Gillray. 

Passing  over  Isaac  Cruikshank — a  very  prolific  artist  of 
the  same  period  with  Gillray,  of  whom  he  was  a  pretty  close 
imitator — we  arrive  at  his  illustrious  son  George,  who  still 
survives  to  connect  our  era  with  the  last.  He  is  now  almost 
foigotten  as  a  political  caricaturist,  in  which  line  he  em- 
barked, fifty  years  ago,  under  the  auspices  of  his  father,  but 
soon  abandoned  it  to  achieve  his  peculiar  and  unique  celebrity 
as  an  etcher  of  small  figures,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  illustrations 
to  letterpress,  in  which  humour  and  the  most  exquisite  appre- 
ciation of  the  ludicrous  alternate  with  beauty  and  pathos  of  no 
common  order.  'The  ambition  of  George  Cruikshank,'  says 
Mr.  Wright,  '  was  to  draw  what  Hogarth  called  moral  comedies, 
pictures  of  society  through  a  series  of  acts  and  scenes,  always 
pointed  with  some  great  moral ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  tlwt 
he  has,  through  a  long  career,  succeeded  admirably.'  Every  one 
is  aware  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  amiable  artist  has  devoted 
himself  to  promote  the  public  good  by  this  employment  of  his 
brain,  of  which  an  amusing  illustration  is  furnished  by  the 
current  story  —  for  the  truth  of  which,  however,  we  will  by 
no  means  vouch — that  he  insisted  on  formally  presenting  his 
'  Drunkard's  Progress '  to  her  Majesty !  And  yet,  to  our  taste, 
George  Cruikshank's  most  ambitious  attempts  in  this  line  are 
scarcely  equal  to  the  trifling  productions  which  he  has  now  and 
then  thrown  off  in  mere  exuberance  of  genius  and  animal  spirits. 
The  first  edition  of  a  little  book,  entitled  '  German  Popular 
Stories,'  which  appeared  in  1834  (ther  letterpress  was  by  the 
late  Mr.  Jardine),  contains,  on  the  minutest  possible  scale,  some 
of  the  most  perfect  gems,  both  of  humour  and  gracefulness, 
which  are  anywhere  to  be  found.  The  reader  need  only  cast  his 
eye  on  '  Cherry,  or  the  Frog-Bride  ;'  the  *  Tailor  and  the  Bear ;' 
'  Rumpelstiltskin,'  and  the  inimitable  procession  of  country  folks 
jumping  into  the  lake  after  the  supposed  flocks  of  sheep  in 
*Pee-wit,'  to  learn  how  much  of  fun,  and  grotesque,  and  ele- 
gance of  figures  also,  and  beauty  of  landscape,  may  be  conveyed 
in  how  few  lines. 

The  history  of  English  caricature  of  the  Georgian  era  would 
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be  iocomplete  without  a  notice  of  the  various  printsfjilers  who 
luppHed  the  material  to  the  public,  and  whose  shop- windows 
'funiisbed»  not  so  manj  years  ago,  favourite  stages  or  stations^ 
as  it  were,  for  the  wandering  Cockney^  on  his  pereg^ri nations 
between  East  and  West ;  and  with  this  Mr-  Wright  has  accord- 
ingly furnished  ua.  Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  were  Humphreys, 
of  New  Boud-street  and  Piccadilly  (whom^  however^  Mr.  Wright 
does  not  mention)^  and  Fores, 

*  S.  W.  Fores  dwelt  first  at  No.  3,  Piccadilly,  hut  aftexwards  estab- 

lisbed  himfielf  at  No.  50^  the  comer  of  Saekyille  Street,  where  the 

name  £till  remains.    Fores  secmg  to  haTe  beau  most  fertile  in  ingemous 

leipediente  for  tho  extension  of  his  business.     He  formed  a  sort  of 

[library  of  caricatures,  and  other  prints^  and  charged  for  admission  to 

look  at  them ;  and  ho  altei^wards  adopted  a  system  of  lending  them  out 

in  portfolios  for  cTcning  parties,  at  which  these  portfolios  of  carica- 

ktores  became  a  very  fashionable  amusement  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

'  Iftit  century.     At  times  some  remarkable  curiosity  was  employed  to 

ttdd  to  the  attractions  of  his  shop.     Thns,  on  earieatures  published  in 

1790,  we  find  tlio  statement  that  "  In  Fores's  Cftricature  Museum  is 

[  llie  complete^t  coDoction  in  the  kingdom.    Also  thij  flcwi  and  Hand  of 

IfkmU  Stnieiizee,     Admittance,  one  shilling.*'     Caricatures  against  the 

IKe^ch  revolationists,  puhlishcd  in  1793,  bear  irapnnts  stating  that 

tilGj  were  "published  hy  S.  W.  Fores,  No.  3,  Piccftdilly,  where  may 

be  Sdea  a  Compkte  Model  c/  Ike  Gmllothe*    Admittance,  one  shilling," 

111  eome  this  model  is  said  to  be  six  feet  high** 

Mr.  Wright  closes  his  list  with  George  Cruikshank,  as  the 
last  representative  of  the  great  school  of  caricaturists  formed  in 
the  reign  of  George  UL  But  there  is  another,  still  living  among 
us»  whose  experience  as  an  artist  goes  very  nearly  back  to  that 
leign,  and  who  may  be  in  the  mt>st  literal  sense  called  the  last  of 
the  political  caricaturists,  as  he  is  considered  by  many  the  best — 
.Mr.  Doyle,  the  world-famous  H,B.  of  the  past  generation.  Those 
who  belonged  to  it  can  well  remember  the  height  of  popularity 
which  his  lithographed  sketches  achieved ,  the  little  hlorkades 
before  the  shop- windows  in  St  JamesVstrcct  and  the  Hay  market 
m-henever  a  new  one  appeared,  and  the  convenient  topic  of 
conversation  which  it  was  sure  to  afford  to  men  of  the  clubs, 
when  meeting  each  other  on  the  pavement.  For  it  was  to  critics 
of  this  class  that  I  LB,  particularly  addressed  himself.  His  pro- 
ductions wanted  the  ]M>pular  vigour  of  those  of  Gillray  and  his 
school.  But  it  is  to  jMn  Doyle's  high  honour  that  they  were 
alw*  entirely  free  from  the  scandalous  coarseness  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  that  he  showed  the  English  public  how  the  purpt»ses 
of  political  satire  could  be  fully  secured  without  departing 
a  hand's  breadth  from  the  dignity  of  the  artist^  or  the  character 
Yollld.— No.  237.  R  ^C 
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of  the  gentleman.     As  a  delineator  of  figures,  we  cannot  esteem 
him  very  successful.    They  run  too  much  into  the  long  and  lankj ; 
portions  of  the  outline,  the  extremities  in  particular,  are  ofben 
almost  effeminate  in  their  refinement :  when  he  attempts  a  really 
broad,  bluff  personage,  he  is  apt  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  fine 
gentleman  masquerading  as  a  Falstaff.     But  it  was  in  the  like- 
ness of  his  portraits,  and  their  expression,  that  his  chief  and 
singular  merit  consisted.       And   in    these,   again,   his   success 
was   extremely  various.     His  fortune,  in  a   professional  sense, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  made  by  three  faces — those  of  die 
Duke  of  Wellington,  King  William  IV.,  and  Lord  Brougham. 
The  provoking,  sly  no-meaning,  establishing  itself  on  the  Iron 
mask  of  the  first ;  the  good-humoured,  embarrassed  expression  of 
the  second  ;  the  infinite  variety  of  grotesque  fancies  conveyed  in 
the  contorted  features  of  the  third ;  these  were  reproduced,  week 
after   week,    for   years,  with    a   variety   and   fertility  perfectly- 
astonishing.     In  other  cases  he  never  could  succeed  in  hitting  off 
even  a  tolerable  likeness  :  of  his  hundred  or  so  representations  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  do  not  recollect  one  which  conveys 
to   us   any  real    remembrance   of  the   originaL      The  Peel   of 
caricaturists  in  general,  not  only  of  H.B.,  was  a  conventional 
personage ;  as  is,  though  in  a  less  marked  degree,  the  Gladstone 
of  our  present  popular  artists.     Still  more  remarkable  was  the 
failure  of  H.B.,  in  common  with  his  predecessors,  in  catching 
the  likeness  of  George  IV.     In  all  the  countless  burlesque  repre- 
sentations of  that  personage,  from  the  handsome  youth  of  1780  to 
the  puffy  veteran  of  1827,  there  are  scarcely  any  which  present 
a  tolerable  resemblance.     The  courtly  Lawrence  succeeded  in 
portraying  him  well  enough  ;  the  caricaturists,  usually  so  happy, 
never.     H.B.'s  published  sketches  amount  to  some  nine  hundred, 
and  afford  a  capital  key  to  the  cabinet  and  parliamentary  history 
of  England,  from  the  Slinistry  of  Wellington  to  the  end  of  Lord 
Melbourne's.     While  numbers  of  them  do  credit  to  the  artist's 
political  sagacity  as  well  as  his  skill,  we  cannot  forbear  to  notice 
one  which,  to  our  present  notions,  illustrates  the  '  nescia  mens 
hominum  fati  sortisque  futunr' — produced  when  the  Tories,  to 
whom    H.B.    appertained    with    all    his    heart,    anticipated   the 
triumphs  of  French  over  English  diplomacy  under  the  conduct 
of  our  then  Foreign  Secretary  :  it  is  No.  171  in  the  scries,  *  The 
Lame   Leading  the  Blind : '    Lord   Palmerston,   guided   into   a 
ditch  by  Talleyrand. 

With  the  renowned  H.B.  the  line  of  regular  British  caricaturists 
closes.  The  taste  of  the  nation  has  sought  another  direction. 
But  do  not  let  us  be  misunderstood.  The  spirit  of  the  art 
survives,  and  will  do  so  as  long  as  England  is  a  firee  country  and 
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Englislimen  retain  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  ;  but  its  furm  is  so 
completely  changed,  by  the  substitution  of  the  cheap  illustrated 
newspaper  for  the  comparatively  expensive  broad-siieet  of  the 
last   century,    that   a    more   convenient  moment   could    not   be 
found,  for  closing"  the  old  chapter  in  artistic  history  and  beginning 
a  DCTV  one,  than  tliat  in  which  Doyle  ceased  his  labours  and  the 
*  Punch '  school  of  satirists  began  theirs.    The  very  distinct  mode 
of  treatment  which  the  small  size  of  the  modern  comic  newspaper, 
compared  with  the  old  sheet,  necessarily  requires,,  combines  with 
<7tlier  causes  of  difference  to  render  this  new  school  something- 
qatte  apart  from  the  old  one.     Its  success  must  needs  be  obtained 
mtne  through  skill  in  the  delineation  of  individual  faces,  and 
compactness  of  wit  in  the    'motive'  of  the  composition,  than 
through   breadth  of  treatment,  or  (generally  speaking)  through 
tilent  for  grouping.     In  the  delineation   of  faces,  however,  and 
especially  in  portrait,  which  is  the  specialty  of  political  carirature> 
ijie  designers  with  whom  we  are  now  dealing  have  an  immense 
p  Advantage  over  those  of  former  times,  in  being  able  to  use  the 
results  of  the  art  of  phi>tography.     Photographs  of  faces   and 
figures,  always  at  band,  are  a  very  superior  class  of  auxiliaries 
to  those  hasty  '  drawings  on  bits  of  card  *  with  vthich  Gillray  was 
wont   to  content   himself.     The    popularity   which   our   present 
.iaTourites  have  earned  is  probably  mine  real,  certainly  much 
more  extensive,  than  that  gained  by  their  most  successful  prede- 
cessors, from  Hogarth  to  Cmikshank  :  with  whose  names  that  of 
Ijeech,  so  lately  lost  to  us,  and  of  bis  living  associates  and  rivals, 
of   whom   we   need   only    name    i>oyle  the  younger  and  John 
Tenuiel  as  specimens,   will  assuredly   find  their  places   in  the 
Ititutie  annals  of  art*     But,  arrived  at  this  taming  point,  we  must 
^tfLke  farewell  of  our  subject^  devoting  only  a  few  pages  more  to 
'die  cotcmporary  history  of  modem  French  caricature,  on  which 
Mr,  Wright  (to  our  regret)  does  not  enter-     We  had  hoped  to 
derive  considerable  assistance  for  this  purpose  from  a  new  publi- 
calion  of  our  friend   M,  Champfleury,  entitled  *  Histoire  de  la 
Caricature  Moderne,'  which  has  just  fallen  into  our  liands;  but 
althnvigb  the  title  is   thus   comprehensive,  tlie   contents  reduce 
themselves  to  a  few  lively  pages  of  panegyric  on  two  or  three 
recent  artists,  which   seem  to  be  dictated  in  great  measure  by 
pergonal  feelings. 

The  general  subject  can  be  nowhere  so  well  studied  in  a 
summary  wav  as  in  the  two  volumes  of  M.  Jaime  ('Musee 
de  la  Caricature '),  with  very  fairly  executed  illustrations,  to 
which  we  can  only  apply  the  ancient  reproach,  '  tantamne  rem 
tain  negligenter ;'  ibr  M.  Jaime  bas  but  treated  the  matter  in  a 
perfunctor}^  way,  as  if  afraid  of  dwelling  too  much  on  it.     It  has 
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not,  however,  the  interest  which  attaches  either  to  the  coarser  but 
bolder  style  of  art  inaugurated  by  the  Germans  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  or  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  great  English  age  of 
political  caricature.  Callot  was  indeed  a  Frenchman,  by  race  at' 
least,  though  bom  in  Lorraine,  then  independent ;  but  his  asso- 
ciations  were  more  with  the  school  of  the  Netherlands  than  that 
of  France.  Nor  had  he  any  followers  of  note  in  the  latter  country. 
The  jealous  wakefulness  of  French  government,  and  the  cold  and 
measured  style  which  French  art  derived  from  a  close  addiction 
to  supposed  classical  models,  were  both  alike  unfavourable  to  the 
development  of  the  artistic  empire  of  '  Laughter,  holding  both 
his  sides.'  French  artists  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  the  most 
part  touched  ludicrous  subjects  in  a  decorous  and  timid  way,  as 
if  ashamed  of  them.  As  die  literature  of  the  country  is  said  to 
abound  in  wit,  while  it  is  poor  in  humour,  so  its  pictorial  talent 
found  vent  rather  in  the  neat  and  effective  *  tableau  de  genre* 
than  in  the  irregularity  of  the  grotesque ;  or,  to  employ  another 
simile,  French  comic  art  was  to  English  as  the  genteel  comedy 
to  the  screaming  farce.  And  the  same  was  the  case  (to  treat  the 
subject  briefly)  with  that  of  other  nations  over  which  France 
exercised  predominant  influence.  Chodowiecki  was  the  popular 
German  engraver  of  domestic  scenes  in  the  last  century,  and  his 
copper-plates  have  great  delicacy  of  execution  and  considerable 
power  of  expression.  He  was  in  high  vogue  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  with  cuts  the  novels  and  the  poetry  of  the  great  age 
of  German  literature,  and  his  productions  are  extraordinarily 
numerous.  But  he  habitually  shrank  from  the  grotesque.  His 
admirers  styled  him  the  German  Hogarth — a  comparison  which 
he,  we  are  told,  rejected  with  some  indignation,  and  which 
Hogarth,  could  he  have  known  it,  would  certainly  have  rejected 
likewise ;  for  Chodowiecki,  with  all  his  other  merits,  very  seldom 
approaches  the  ludicrous,  and  never  soars  to  the  height  or  descends 
to  the  depth  of  caricature. 

The  unbounded  licence  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  and  the 
strange  mixture  of  the  burlesque  with  the  terrible  which  attended 
its  progress,  gave  of  course  for  some  years  the  most  favourable 
opportunities  possible  for  the  exercise  of  pictorial  wit,  so  far  as 
the  nation  possessed  it.  There  can  be  no  greater  treat  to  one 
who  loves  to  tread  the  by-ways  of  history,  often  the  shortest  cuts 
to  truth,  than  to  turn  over  the  series  of  those  magnificent  volumes 
in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris,  in  which  the  whole  pictorial 
annals  of  the  last  century  or  so  in  France  are  preserved ;  every- 
thing arranged  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  order  of  date,  and  not  of 
subjects :  portraits,  festal  shows  and  triumphs,  processions,  battles, 
riots,  great  events,  represented  under  every  form  down  to  the  rough 
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newspaper  woodcut  and  street  caricature,  unrolling^  in  one  vast 

pliantasma^oria  beA>re  tiie  eye.     We  have  much  that  is  valuable 

and  useful  in  our  Museum,  but  nothing,  in  the  matter  of  historical 

art,  comparable  to  this  collection.     An  inadequate  idea  of  it  only 

can  be  formed  from  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  the  well-known 

dirae  folio  volumes  of  prints,  entitled  *  Tableaux  de  la  Revolution 

Fim^ise,'     The  earlier  part  of  the  caricatures  of  that  age  are 

the  most  humorous  and  also  the  best  executed.     As  the  tragedy 

(leepened,  fun   became  more  and  m.ore  out  of   place;   and  the 

satirists  who  had  seen  its  outbreak  having  most  of  them  lost  their 

iifiads  or  lied  the  eountryj  the  business  fell  into  the  hands  of  more 

nilgar  workmen*     One  of  the  first  (1788)  may  be  mentioned,  not 

so  much  for  its  execution,  which  is  tame  enough,  as  because  it  is 

(as  far  as  we  koovv)  the  real  original  of  a  piece  of  wit  which  has 

since    made   its  fortune    in   every  language,    and    been    falsely 

attributed  to  many  facetious  celebrities*     Calonne,  as  a  monkey^ 

has  assembled  his  'notables/  a  flock  of  barn-door  fowl,     *  Mes 

ciers  administrcs,  je  vous  ai   rassembl<^s  pour  savoir  k  quelle 

saute  v*jus  voulez  ctre   manges/      *  Mais  nous  ne   voulons  pas 

«tre  manges  du  tout/     '  Vous  vous  ecartes;  de  Ja  question/ 

But  French  art,  as  we  have  seen,  refined  and  softened  into 
efieminacy  under  the  class  civilisation  of  the  arwieu  regime^  and 
rendered  prudish  also  by  its  adherence  to  classical  mo<Iels,  bail 
its  decorum  soon  shocked  by  too  coarse  intermixture  of  the 
grotestjue*  Indeed,  the  reason  often  given  by  Frenchmen  of  the 
Jast  generation  for  the  acknowledged  inferiority  of  their  carica- 
tures to  oursj  was  the  superiority  of  French  taste^  which  could  not 
accommodate  itself  to  *  ignoble'  exaggeration.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  those  of  the  revolutionary  series  of  which  we  have  been 
jpeaking  are  more  interesting  historically*  and  also  from  the  keen 
wit  often  developed  in  them,  than  from  their  execution.  There 
is  oo  French  Gill  ray  or  Row  land  son.  Here  and  there,  however, 
among  a  multitude  of  inferior  performances,  the  eye  is  struck 
hj  one  really  remarkable  as  a  work  of  a  higher  order  than  our 
English  cotemporary  series  could  furnish.  Such  is  the  famous 
*  Arrestation  du  Roi  a  Varennes/  1791.  The  well-known  features 
-of  the  Rojal  party,  seated  at  supper  with  lights,  are  brought  out 
with  a  force  worthy  of  Rembrandt,  and  with  slight  but  marked 
caricature  ;  while  the  fierce,  excited  patriotic  figures,  closing  in 
<in  them  from  every  side,  have  a  vigour  which  is  really  terrific* 
Another,  in  a  different  style,  is  the  *  Int<5rieur  crun  Comite  Revo- 
lutionnaire/  1793*  It  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  been  designed 
by  a  first-rate  artist,  Fragonard,  one  ivbo  doubtless  wrought  with 
-a  will,  for  he  liad  prostituted  his  very  considerable  talents  to 
please  the  luxurious  profligacy  of  the  last  days  of  the  ancient 
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regime^  and  the  stem  Revolution  had  stopped  his  trade,  annihi- 
lated his  effeminate  customers,  and  reduced  him  to  poverty. 
Fragonard's  powers  as  a  caricaturist  are  characterised  by  a  well- 
known  anecdote.  He  was  employed  in  painting  Mademoiselle 
Guimard,  the  famous  dancer,  as  Terpsichore ;  but  the  lady  quar- 
relled with  him,  and  engaged  another  to  complete  the  work.  The 
irritated  painter  got  access  to  the  picture,  and  with  three  or  four 
strokes  of  his  brush  turned  the  face  of  Terpsichore  into  that  of  a 
fury.  The  print  now  in  question  is  a  copper- plate,  executed 
with  exceeding  delicacy  of  touch.  A  dozen  figures  of  men  of 
the  people,  in  revolutionary  costume,  are  assembled  round  a  long 
table  in  a  dilapidated  hall  of  some  public  building.  A  young 
'  ci-devant,'  his  wife  and  child,  are  introduced  through  an  open 
door  by  an  usher  armed  with  a  pike.  If  the  artist's  intention  was 
to  produce  effect  by  the  contrast  of  these  three  graceful  figures 
widi  the  vulgar  types  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  he  has  succeeded 
admirably.  They  are  humbly  presenting  their  papers  for  exami- 
nation ;  but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  estimable  committeeman, 
to  whom  the  noble  is  handing  his  passport,  cannot  read  it.  The 
cunning,  quiet,  lawyer-like  secretary  of  the  committee,  pen  in 
hand,  is  evidently  doing  all  its  work.  At  the  opposite  end  of 
the  table  an  excited  member  is  addressing  to  the  walls  what  must 
be  an  harangue  of  high  eloquence;  but  no  one  is  listening  to 
him,  and  the  two  personages  immediately  behind  him  are  evi- 
dently determined  to  hear  no  noise  but  their  own.  But  our 
favourite  figure — and  one  well  worthy  of  Hogarth — is  that  of  the 
sentinel  off  duty  :  he  is  seated  beside  a  bottle,  pike  in  hand, 
enjoying  his  long  pipe,  and  evidently,  from  the  expression  of  his 
face,  far  advanced  from  the  excited  into  the  meditative  stage  of 
convivial  patriotism.  A  placard  on  the  door  announces,  some- 
what contradictorily  as  well  as  ungrammatically,  '  Ici  on  se 
tutoyent :  fermez  la  porte  s'il  vous  plait ! '  Altogether  there  is 
much  more  of  the  comic  than  the  ferocious  about  the  patriots ; 
and  one  may  hope  that  the  trembling  family,  for  whom  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  an  interest,  will  this  time  be  *  quittes  pour 
la  peur.' 

The  popular  governments — Revolutionary  and  of  the  First 
Empire — easily  tamed  the  spirit  of  caricature,  as  they  did  that  of 
more  dangerous  enemies,  and  it  only  revived  when  France  was 
replaced  under  the  t^Tanny  of  legitimacy.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  merit  in  those  on  the  Bonapartist  side,  of  1814  and  1815 ; 
many  of  them  appear  to  be  executed  by  some  one  clever  artist,  to 
us  unknown.  We  will  only  notice  one  of  them,  the  *  Voeu  d'un 
Royaliste,  ou  la  seconde  entree  triomphante.'  Louis  XVIII.  is 
mounted  behind  a  Cossack — the  horse  and  man  are  admirably 

drawn 
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drawn — while  the  poor  King's  expression,  between  terror  and 
a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  of  his  position,  is  worthy  of  the  best 
efforts  of  Gillray  or  Dojle. 

Caricature  continued  to  be  a  keen  party  weapon  in  France 
through  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  and  in  the  early  years 
of  Louis  Philippe.  The  latter  monarch's  head  especially,  under 
the  resemblance  of  a  pear,  which  Nature  had  rendered  appropriate, 
was  popularised  in  a  thousand  ludicrous  or  ignominious  repre- 
sentations ;  his  Gillray  was  Honore  Daumier,  a  special  friend 
and  favourite  of  M.  Champfleury,  but  in  whom  we  are  unable 
ourselves  to  recognise  more  than  secondary  merit.  *  5^^^®  tons, 
Daumier  fut  celui  qui  accommoda  la  poire  aux  sauces  les  plus 
diverses.  Le  roi  avait  une  honnete  physionomie,  large  et  etouffee. 
La  caricature,  par  I'exageration  des  ligncs  du  masque,  par  les 
differents  sentimens  qu'elle  preta  a  I'homme  au  toupet,  le  rendit 
typique,  et  laissa  un  ineffaqable  relief.  Les  adversaires  sont 
utiles.  En  politique,  un  ennemi  vaut  souvent  mieux  qu'un  ami.' 
The  genius  of  Daumier  had  some  analogy  with  that  of  the 
sculptor-caricaturist  Dantan. 

But  the  liberty  of  art,  like  that  of  the  Tribune,  dege- 
nerated into  licence,  and  France  has  never  been  able  in  her 
long  age  of  State  tempests  to  maintain  the  line  between  the 
two.  Political  caricature  was  once  more  extinguished  in  the 
Orleans  reign,  with  the  applause  of  decent  people  in  general,  by 
the  so-called  laws  of  September.  It  had  a  brief  and  feverish 
revival  under  the  Republic  of  1848 ;  some  of  its  productions  in 
that  period  are  worth  a  moment's  notice,  both  from  their 
execution  and  their  humour:  we  remember  two  of  the  class 
of  general  interest ;  the  *  Apparition  du  Serpent  de  Mer,'  a 
boat  full  of  kings,  startled  by  the  appearance  of  the  new 
Republic  as  the  problematical  monster  of  the  deep ;  and  the 
*Ecole  de  Natation,'  in  which  the  various  Kings  and  Emperors 
of  Europe  are  floundering  in  a  ludicrous  variety  of  attitudes 
among  the  billows  of  revolution,  while  the  female  rulers  of 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Portugal  are  kept  afloat  by  their  crinolines. 
But  under  the  decorous  rule  of  the  Empire,  no  such  violation  of 
the  respect  due  to  constituted  authorities  at  home  is  any  longer 
tolerated,  while  ridicule,  even  of  foreign  potentates,  is  permitted 
only  under  polite  restrictions.  Debarred  from  this  mode  of 
expressing  itself,  French  gaiety  finds  one  of  its  principal  outlets 
in  the  more  innocent  shape  of  social  caricature,  which  was  never 
so  popular,  or  cultivated  by  artists  of  so  much  eminence,  as 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  And  here  we  must  notice  a  sin- 
gular change  in  French  workmanship,  which  appears  to  us  to 
have  been  occasioned  chiefly  or  wholly  by  the  introduction  of 
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lithography.  We  have  already  observed  how  much  dilHSculty 
its  artists  found  in  departing  from  the  rules  of  classical  out- 
line and  correct  drawing,  so  long  as  the  old-fashioned  line  en- 
graving prevailed,  and  die  consequent  inferiority  of  French 'to 
English  caricature  in  breadth,  its  superiority  in  correctness.  The 
introduction  and  great  popularity  of  Holography  in  France 
seems  to  have  altogether  changed  the  popular  taste.  Artists  now 
dash  off,  rather  than  embody,  their  humorous  conceptions  in  the 
sketchiest  of  all  possible  styles,  and  that  which  affords  the 
greatest  licence  for  grotesque  distortions  of  figure  and  face. 
Boilly,  a  clever  and  fertile  lithographer,  was  perhaps  the  first 
to  bring  this  style  of  composition  •  into  vogue.  But  to  such  an 
extent  has  the  revolution  now  gone,  while  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  pruning  the  luxuriance  of  the  old  genius  of  caricature^ 
that  the  positions  of  the  two  countries  seem  to  have  become 
reversed,  and  England  to  be  now  the  country  of  classic,  France 
of  grotesque  art;  in  the  comic  line  of  which  any  reader  may 
judge  for  himself,  by  comparing  the  style  of  the  cuts  in  'Punch,' 
for  instance,  with  those  in  the  'Charivari.'  We  cannot  say 
that  we  find  the  change  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  an  im- 
provement, or  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  acquire  a  taste 
for  the  hasty  lithographed  caricatures  of  popular  figures  and 
scenes  which  encumber  French  print-shops.  The  works  of 
Bunbury,  among  English  artists  of  this  kind  of  renown,  perhaps 
most  nearly  approach  them;  but  these,  rough  though  they  are, 
have,  at  all  events,  a  body  and  substance,  and  consequently  a 
vigour,  which  their  Gallic  successors  appear  to  us  to  lack,  and 
which  they  endeavour  too  often  to  supply  by  loose  exaggeration. 
However,  it  is  idle  to  set  up  our  own  canons  of  taste  in  opposition 
to  that  of  a  nation,  and  a  foreign  nation  into  the  bargain  ;  and 
we  may  do  our  readers  more  service  by  giving  them  a  few  short 
notices  of  the  leading  artists  who  have  risen  to  popularity  in 
modern  France  by  this  style  of  composition. 

Nicolas  Toussaint  Charlet  had  an  education  and  parentage 
somewhat  like  those  of  our  Gillray  ;  born  in  1792,  the  son  of  an 
old  dragoon  of  Sambre-et-Meuse,  he  began  his  career  in  a  not 
very  noble  occupation,  being  employed  in  the  office  where 
military  recruits  were  registered  and  measured  ;  and  it  was  in 
that  function,  possibly,  diat  he  picked  up  and  stored  in  his 
memory  those  thousand  types  of  grotesque  young  conscripts  and 
old  grognards,  *  enfants  de  troupe,'  *  tourlourous,'  and  '  gamins,' 
with  which  he  filled  the  shop-windows  while  amusing  the  mul- 
titude with  their  darling  *  scenes  populaires.'  He  was  not 
exactly  a  caricaturist  in  the  peculiar  sense  which  we  have  given 
to  ^e  word,  but  an  artist  '  de  genre ; '  in  his  own  peculiar  line 
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few  have  suqiassed  lum.  It  must  be  noticed  that  his  sturdy 
fiouapartism  evinced  itself  in  some  ambitioiis  attempts  at  more 
serious  compoiitions;  one  of  which,  'La  Garde  meurt  et 
ne  s«  rend  pas/  established  his  fame  in  1816,  while  an  'Episode 
tie  ]a  Campagne  de  Kussie  *  (1836)  is  ranked  at  the  head  of  his 
works  by  some  of  his  admirers.  But  for  our  part,  we  greatly 
prefer  the  exquisite  naivete j  though  without  niueh  of  the  English 
TJgoiir,  which  characterises  sfune  of  his  popular  scenes;  fiuch— to 

3  note  one  among  a  thou  sandbag  that  in  which  a  peasant,  looking 
own  with  the  utmost  gravity  on  a  comrade  who  is  lying  in  the 
road,  helplessly  drunk,  exclaims^  *  Voila  pourtant  comme  je  serai 
dimanche  1 '  Charlet,  who  died  in  1 845,  left  some  two  thousand 
lidiographed  designs^  besides  numerous  water-colours  and 
etch  in  ITS. 

Paul  Chevalier  Gavamij  bora  in  1801^  ranks  at  the  head  of 
the  living  caricaturists  of  France,  unless  the  Vicomte  Amedee 
(le  Noe  (under  his  nom  de  plume^  or  rather  th  crayoity  of  'Cham,' 
Ham  tlie  son  of  Noah)  be  supposed  to  contest  with  him  that 
eminence.  The  journal  '  Les  Gens  du  Monde'  (1835),  and 
suljsequently  the  '  Charivari,*  owed  to  him  the  greater  part  of 
their  celebrity.  If  not  equal  to  Charlet  in  the  *naif'  and  simply 
popular  style,  Gavarni  excels  him  in  satirical  force  and  in 
variety*  Twenty-five  years  hence  (says  Tbeophile  Gautier) 
*it  is  through  Gavami  that  the  world  will  know  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Duchesses  of  the  Rue  du  Helder,  of  Lorettes,  students,  and 
so  forth/  Gavarni  visitetl  England  in  1849,  where,  according 
to  his  biographer,  M,  ile  Lacaze  (in  the  *  Nouvelle  Biographic 
Generale '),  he  took  so  profound  a  dislike  to  our  English  aristo- 
cfsitie  social  system  (it  was  the  year,  be  it  remembered,  in  which 
the  doctrine  '  la  proprlete  c'est  le  vol,'  took  some  short  hold  on 
Parisian  spirits)^  that  ho  fell  into  a  fit  of  '  le  spleen,*  became 
misanthropic,  and  produced  nothing  for  a  long  time  but  sketches 
of  *  gin -shop  frequenters,  thieves,  street-sweepers.  Irishmen,  and 
the  beggars  of  St,  Giles's  and  VVhitcchapel  \ '  but  we  are  happy 
to  learn,  from  the  same  authority,  that  he  s^jou  recovered  his 
gaiety  in  the  less  oppressive  atmosphere  of  Paris.  His  '  CEuvres 
Choisies '  were  published  as  long  ago  as  1845,  in  four  volumes. 
*  Dej V  says  Champfleury,  'son  oeuiTe  est  curieuse  a  consulter 
comme  I'expression  d'un  peintre  de  mceurs  epris  d'ideal  elegant 
dans  une  epoque  bourgeoise.' 

Completing  these  brief  notices  of  modern  French  caricaturists 
with  the  niere  mention  of  t!ie  great  artist  Gustave  Dore,  who 
has  lately  condescended  to  some  clever  extravagances  allied  to 
caricature,  and  of  that  eccentric  novelty  Griset,  we  must  now^ 
coQclude  our  hasty  retrospect  of  the  art  in  general.  The  insti- 
tution 
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tution  of  the  ^  comic  illustrated  newspaper  *  has  now  made  the 
tour  of  the  world  ;  the  United  States  furnish  abundant  specimens  ; 
Germany  and  Italy  toil  manfully  in  the  wake  of  France  and 
England ;  we  have  even  seen  political  caricatures  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  nearly  as  good  as  the  ordinary  productions  of  either. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  follow  a  subject  so  greatly  widening  in 
its  dimensions ;  and  as  cheapness  of  execution,  while  it  extends 
the  popularity  of  this  class  of  compositions,  diminishes  the 
labour  expended  on  them,  we  have  not  to  expect  for  the  future 
either  productions  of  so  much  interest,  or  artists  of  such  celebrity, 
as  some  of  those  dealt  with  in  this  article. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Speeches  of  Mr.  Bright  at  Blackburn^  Birmingham^ 
and  Bochdalcy  November  and  December^  1865,  and  January y 
1866.     'Times'  Newspaper.     London. 

2.  An  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  English  Government  and  Con- 
stitution. By  John  Earl  Russell.  New  Edition.  London, 
1865. 

THE  task  which  the  Parliament  that  is  to  meet  next  month 
will  be  called  upon  to  perform  falls  little  short  in  difficulty 
of  any  that  has  ever  been  imposed  upon  a  similar  assembly.  It 
is  true  that  the  material  condition  of  the  country  furnishes  no 
cause  for  anxiety.  Our  wealth  is  overflowing,  our  commercial 
prospects  are  unclouded,  save  by  the  excess  of  our  own  activity ; 
and  nothing  seems  likely  to  disturb  either  the  peace  of  Europe 
or  the  profound  contentment  which  this  island  is  enjoying. 
Those  who  recognise  no  political  barometer  except  the  returns 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  budgets  of  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  may  well  disbelieve  that  there  can  be  any  cause  for 
anxiety  upon  an  horizon  of  such  unbroken  brilliancy.  There 
certainly  is  no  probability  that  this  Parliament  will  be  called 
upon  to  pacify  any  violent  political  excitement,  or  to  relieve  the 
depression  of  any  great  national  interest.  But  there  are  respon- 
sibilities greater  even  than  those  of  providing  against  present 
disorder  or  distress.  The  task  of  reconstructing  the  institutions 
from  which  all  our  prosperity  and  all  our  tranquil  freedom  flow 
is  heavier  than  any  other  that  could  be  laid  upon  English  legis- 
lators ;  and  its  weight  is  terribly  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Parliament  which  must  bear  it  is  a  Parliament  without  a  leader, 
and  without  a  purpose.  The  leader  whom  it  would  have  fol- 
lowed, and  the  mission  it  was  charged  to  fulfil,  have  alike  been 
removed  by  the  hand  of  death.  It  was  returned  to  keep  Lord 
Pblmerston  in  office  :  and  Lord  Palmerston  is  gone. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  object  it  now  accomplishes,  into  whatever  legisla- 
tion it  may  blindly  stumble,  it  cannot  give  any  effect  to  the  political 
feelings  \irhich  called  it  into  existence.  That  he  has  left  no  suc- 
cessor to  carry  out  his  ideas,  and  maintain  his  political  combina- 
tions^ is  due  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  position  he  had  formed  for 
himself.  He  commanded  the  affection  of  his  countrymen  more  than 
any  Minister  since  the  days  of  Chatham,  and  he  received  political 
support  from  them  in  no  grudging  measure.  But  the  support 
was  given  to  the  man,  and  not  to  his  ideas.  Politicians  of  pure 
breed — those  who  subordinate  every  other  motive  of  action  to 
their  political  convictions, — rather  acquiesced  in  him  than  fol- 
lowed him.  Those  who,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life, 
rendered  to  him  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  allegiance,  which 
never  flinched  or  faltered,  were  the  great  non-political  mass  of 
the  nation.  It  is:  quite  true  that  the  principle  upon  which  his 
government  was  carried  on — the  combination  of  Liberal  pro- 
fession and  Conservative  practice — represented  the  genuine  state 
of  mind  of  a  large  portion  of  the  educated  classes,  imbued  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  with  Liberal  theories,  but  unable  to  conceal 
from  themselves  that  those  theories  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
world's  experience  weje  working  out  very  unsatisfactory  results. 
But  the  same  would  have  been  true  whatever  the  dominant 
opinions  of  the  day  had  been.  Partly  from  a  sensitiveness  to 
the  contagion  of  opinion^  but  more  from  political  pliability. 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  course  of  an  eventful  life,  was  always 
found  steering  in  much  the  same  direction  as  the  majority  of  his 
countrymen,  to  whatever  quarter  the  humour  of  the  moment 
might  happen  to  be  carrying  them.  But  this  was  not  the  quality 
which  enabled  him  to  establish  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  affections 
of  the  nation.  Suppleness  is  not  a  passport  to  English  popularity, 
as  some  who  have  tried  to  plagiarise  Lord  Palmerston's  character 
have  found.  In  his  earlier  years  it  may  have  been  useful  in 
raising  him  to  a  conspicuous  position,  for  it  is  a  quality  con- 
venient in  subordinates.  But  the  enthusiasm  which  followed 
his  later  years  was  directed  to  a  very  different  portion  of  his 
character.  It  was  given  by  people  whose  political  preferences 
were  feeble  to  the  sterling  vigour  and  manliness  which  events 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  during  his  later  years. 
Opinions  among  his  supporters,  so  far  as  they  formed  any,  very 
often  have  differed  widely  concerning  the  policy  he  was  pursuing ; 
but  the  homage  they  rendered  was  to  qualities,  not  opinions.  The 
bold  patriotism  of  his  language  when  many  politicians  of  all 
schools  were  inclined  to  truckle  to  the  Peace  party  ;  the  courage 
with  which,  unaided  by  any  single  leading  man,  he  took  up  the 
Crimean  war  at  its  most  disastrous  period,  and  worked  it  out  to 
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yictory  ;  the  brave  front  he  showed  to  the  most  formidable  par* 
liamentary  combinations  in  defence  of  subordinates,  near  or 
distant,  even  when  they  were  most  utterly  in  the  wrong;  the 
contempt  of  ease  with  which,  in  spite  of  extreme  age,  he  clung 
to  a  laborious  office — these  were  characteristics  which  may  not 
in  all  cases  assist  the  historian  in  pronouncing  a  favourable  judg- 
ment upon  the  policy  of  his  administration,  but  they  appealed 
directly  to  the  heart  of  the  English  nation.  If  any  great  disaster 
had  happened  under  his  administration,  or  if  any  wild  political 
storm  had  crossed  his  path,  these  claims  might  not  have  availed 
him ;  but  in  the  profound  repose  of  political  feeling  which  it 
was  his  chief  aim  to  foster,  they  secured  for  him  a  personal 
attachment  almost  universal  throughout  all  classes  of  the  nation, 
and  which  grew  stronger  and  stronger  up  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life. 

The  fact  that  his  supremacy  was  personal,  and  not  political, 
explains  why  it  is  that,  powerful  as  he  was  for  so  many  years,  he 
has  left  no  successor  and  no  school.  Castlereagh  and  Canning 
were  formed  under  Pitt,  and  lived  faithfully  to  carry  out  his 
ideas.  Peel  left  behind  him  a  group  of  statesmen,  deeply  imbued 
with  his  political  philosophy,  and  in  mor^  than  one  instance  sin- 
gularly gifted  with  the  talents-  needed  to  carry  it  out.  But  the 
third  great  statesman  of  the  century  leaves  behind  him  no  single 
man  of  mark  whose  opinions  can  be  described  by  his  name,  or 
to  whom  the  nation  can  transfer  the  affection  with  which  it  clung 
to  him.  Lord  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  have  their  own  claims 
to  prefer  for  the  support  of  their  partisans;  but  though  they 
succeed  for  the  moment  to  the  majority  which  was  returned  to 
keep  him  in  office,  they  are  in  no  sense  heirs  to  the  popular 
feeling  upon  which  his  strength  was  based. 

The  conduct  of  the  new  Government,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
open  to  public  view,  betrays  a  consciousness  that  they  hold  Lord 
Palmerston's  legacy  by  a  precarious  tenure.  They  did  not  feel, 
as  he  did,  that  their  own  merits  were  sufficient  to  ensure  support 
They  began  casting  about  immediately  for  new  strength  in 
quarters  and  by  means  that  to  some  of  them  must  have  been 
galling.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  mark  the  victims 
who  were  to  make  the  vacancies ;  and  in  doing  so  they  felt  that 
a  selection  could  hardly  be  made  without  indicating  the  policy 
that  they  intended  to  pursue.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that 
both  in  selecting  the  officials  to  be  turned  out,  and  the  aspirants 
that  were  to  be  let  in,  they  succeeded  in  symbolising  with  great 
distinctness  the  political  camp  to  which  they  were  about  to  carry 
their  hitherto  somewhat  neutral  banner.  If  the  rumours  that 
were  given  to  the  world  by  a  provincial  paper  of  authority  may 
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be  creditedj  tteir  first  impulse  was  to  seek  for  aid  among  Con- 
serTOtive,    or  semi-Conservative    statesmen.      Rebuffed    in    this 
quarter,  and  despairing  of  any  secure  support  from  the  combina- 
tion tLatlmd  upheld  Lord  Palmerston,  they  resolved  that  there  was 
no  course  left  to  them  but  to  surrender  themselves  entirely  to  the 
Hadicals.   Mr-  Bright*s  speeches  at  Blackburn  and  at  Btrminjsrham 
"-probably  the  heartiest  he  ever  delivered  on  behalf  of  any  Ministry 
— show  how  thoroughly  he  is  satisfied  with  the  overtures  thej 
have  made.    The  credit  must  be  given  to  them  of  having  displayed 
great  skill  in  proclaiming  their  new  policy  by  their  new  appoint- 
ments,  without  the  indecency  of  anticipating  the  Queen* s  speech 
of  next  February.     The  two  subordinates  selected  for  slaughter 
may  be  said  to  have  been  typical  of  the  frailties  in  the  Palmerstoa 
Government*  which   were  most  obnoxious   to  the  extreme   left. 
Sir  Robert  Peel   was  a  fair   type   of  a  moderate  Conservative, 
animated  by  no  special  dislike  of  change,  but  cherishing  a  very 
decided  objection  botli  to  the  encouragement  of  democracy  and 
the  overthrow  of  established   churches*     Mr,  Hutt  represented 
the  negative    side  of  the   Palmerston  Government.     He  was  a 
Liberal,  instinct  with   that  kind  of  Liberalism  which  can  only 
be  kept  afloat  by  the  agitations  of  opposition,  but  speedily  sub- 
sides in  the  repose  of  office.     He  should  have  been  the  special 
favourite  of  the  Minister  who  at  a  time  when  Reform  seemed 
very  hopeless  adjured  the  English  people  to  rest  and  be  thankful ; 
for  Mr.  Hutt  rested  profoundly  from  the  Radicalism  of  his  former 
days,  and  was  not  unthankful  for  the  results  of  his  tranquillity. 
His  dismissal  was  a  sufficient  prognostic  of  a  more  active  policy 
than  lias  been  recently  pursued.     But  the  appointments  by  which 
these  two  places  were  filled  up  left  no  doubt  upon  the  subject 
Mr-^Goschen  and  Mr.  Forster  were  undoubtedly  the  two  ablest  of 
the  Radicals,  always  supposing  that  the  courage  of  the  Cabinet 
was  not  equal  to  the  admission  of  Mr.  Bright.     But  they  are 
not    only   able ;   they    have    been    singularly  outspoken.     They 
have  not  concealed  the  objects  towards  which  their  desires  and 
efforts  tend,  and  they  have   pledgeil  themselves   beyond   recall 
to  views  so  Strang  upon  subjects  so  vital,  that  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  they  have  joined  any  Ministry  in  whose  policy  upon 
those  points  they  have  not  good  reason  to  confide^     In  the  case 
of  Mr.  Goscheoj  p<^rhaps,  this  view  must  be  taken  with   some 
miKlifieation.     If  we  were  really  to  find  grounds  for  believing^ 
that  he  had  made  the  acceptance  of  his  ecclesiastical  views  a 
condition  of  his  adhesion,  it  would  follow  that  a  very  serious 
conflict  was  impending  between  the  Church  and  the  party  now 
dominant  in  the  State,     Mr.  Goschen  has  spoken  more  strongly 
against  religious  teachings  in  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  has 
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been  understood  by  ever}'  Christian  Church,  than  any  other  public 
man.  His  argument  for  admitting  Dissenters  to  University 
offices,  delivered  only  last  June,  rested  upon  the  principle  that 
Oxford  was  a  lay  University,  and  that  doctrinal  instruction  was  not 
wanted  by  the  laity.  This  is  a  principle  which,  worked  out  by 
Mr.  Goschen's  logical  mind,  will  carry  far.  It  is  the  bold  enun^ 
ciation  of  that  new  form  of  belief,  or  unbelief,  which  asserts  that 
religion  is  something  wholly  apart  from  dogmas,  and  that  its  re- 
quirements may  be  equally  satisfied,  whether  a  man  holds  to  any 
creed  or  no.  Our  plain-spoken  fathers  would  have  called  such 
a  theory  infidel.  We  make  things  pleasanter  now,  and  call  it 
*  unsectarian.'  But,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  it  would, 
if  carried  into  effect,  be  the  negation  of  every  part  of  religion 
except  a  morality  founded  upon  sentiment  It  would  sweep 
utterly  away,  as  a  matter  without  interest  for  human  souls,  the 
distinct  system  of  dogma  which  has  formed  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  Christianity  ever  since  it  came  into  the  world,  and 
would  make  the  enunciation  of  it  as  needful  to  salvation  a  worn- 
out  prejudice.  To  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  this  or  any 
other  country  Mr.  Goschen*s  principle  must,  of  course,  be  fatal.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  a  revelation,  in  which  it  is  of  no  importance  that 
the  laity  should  be  instructed,  may  be  put  aside  as  an  historical 
curiosity ;  and  when  this  principle  is  sufficiently  established,  the 
practical  corollary  will  not  be  slow  to  follow.  Institutions 
which  exist  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  this  revelation,  which  is 
nobody's  concern,  ought  to  be  swept  away  with  as  little  scruple 
as  if  they  existed  for  the  propagation  of  astrology. 

There  is  every  ground  to  believe  that  Mr.  Goschen  was  abso- 
lutely sincere,  and  that  he  will  not  fail  to  press  to  their  legitimate 
conclusion  the  principles  he  has  so  boldly  laid  down ;  and  if  it 
followed  from  his  taking  office,  that  his  views  were  adopted  by  his 
superiors,  the  Church's  death-grapple  with  her  enemies  would 
be  at  hand.  But  though  Mr.  Goschen's  appointment  indicates 
indifference  upon  this  subject  in  the  leaders  of  the  Ministry,  it 
can  scarcely  be  assumed  to  prove  any  absolute  sympathy  with  his 
opinions.  Ecclesiastical  questions  have  been,  to  some  extent, 
open  questions  in  Governments  for  some  time  past  The  arrange- 
ment is  not  very  easy  to  account  for.  It  seems  strange  that 
statesmen  should  insist  on  uniformity  of  opinion  upon  many 
matters  of  transient  interest,  and  yet  ^ould  agree  to  differ  upon 
a  question  that  even  in  its  purely  secular  aspect  is  among  the 
most  momentous  with  which  a  legislature  can  deal.  But  so  by  a 
tacit  tradition  it  has  been  allowed  to  stand.  No  stronger  instance 
of  the  practice  can  be  adduced  than  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone^ who  consents  to  be  the  main  support  of  a  party  which 

habitually 
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habitually  acts  in  the  most  direct  antagonism  to  what  he  has 
hitherto  declared  to  be  his  convictions  upon  these  points.  Dif- 
ferences that  are  tolerated  among  colleagues  must  be  doubly 
pennissible  among  subordinates.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  upon 
the  Church  if  the  scruples  of  her  adversaries  should  turn  out  to 
be  more  intractable  than  those  of  her  professing  friends. 

At  the  same  time,  though  there  is  no  ground  for  assuming  that 
Lord  Russell  will  adopt  Mr.  Goschen's  extreme  opinions,  there 
is  undoubtedly  a  significance  in  his  appointment,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  Sir  Robert  Peel's  dismissal.     It  implies  that  the 
Government  is  prepared  for  a  policy  more  distinctly  hostile  to 
the  Church  than  Lord  Palmerston's  aversion  to  change  of  all 
kinds  has  hitherto  permitted  them  to  adopt.     The  Church  must 
be  prepared  for  a  renewal  of  the  assaults  which  have  been  int^- 
mitted  for  a  time.    The  Liberation  Society  will  open  its  campaign 
under  more  promising  circumstances    than  have  offered  them- 
selves  to   it  for   many  years  past.     The   Government  will    be 
fevourable  to  them,  the  Conservatives  will  be  present  in  dimi- 
nished numbers  to  resist  them,  and  they  will  draw  a  powerful 
reinforcement  from  the  unbelief  which  for  the  last  five  or  six 
jears  has  been  silently  spreading  among  the  educated  classes. 
The  Dissenters  have  for  some  time  past  been  making  common 
cause  with  the  gentlemen  who  call  themselves  ^  unsectarian,'  and 
who  believe  everything  in  the  Christian  religion — except  its  doc- 
trines.    There  is  booty  for  them  both.     If  the  unsectarians  will 
help  the  Dissenters  to  a  slice  of  the  Church's  endowments,  the 
Dissenters  will   back   up   their   more  intellectual  allies  in  an 
onslaught  on  her  formularies.     As  far  as  the  House  of  Commons 
is  concerned,  the  enterprise  has  every  prospect  of  success.     Until 
a  division   actually .  takes  'place,  it  is  not  easy  to  predict  the 
exact  position  in  which  the  Church  party  will  find  itself.     But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  though  the  subject  occupied  no 
very   prominent   place  at  the  hustings,  the  late   elections  have 
told  heavily  against  her  interests  on  the  whole.     If  Churchmen 
refuse  to  be  taught   by  the  wisdom  of  their   adversaries,  and 
disdain    to  protect   themselves   by  political  combination,  these 
results  must  naturally  follow. 

More  certain  information  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  drawn  from  the  other  appointment  they  have  made. 
Reform  is  a  question  upon  which  no  differences  of  opinion  can 
be  tolerated.  Mr.  Forster  took  office  perfectly  well  knowing  that 
he  would  be  required  to  vote  for  whatever  Reform  Bill  the 
Government  might  bring  in.  It  may  be  assumed  therefore, 
for  certain,  that  before  he  took  office  Mr.  Forster  made  himself 

acquainted 
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acquainted  with  the  intended  measure  of  the  Government,  and 
found  that  it  was  one  that  he  could  approve.  If  he  were  a 
Radical  of  the  ordinary  type,  his  approval  would  indicate  nothing 
more  than  that  he  had  accepted  office,  and  together  with  the 
other  incidents  of  office  had  accepted  official  opinions  at  the  same 
time.  There  is  usually  as  much  difference  between  a  domesticated 
Radical,  and  the  same  animal  in  a  state  of  nature,  as  there  is 
between  a  lapdog  and  a  wolf.  But  Mr.  Forster's  convictions  are 
too  strong  to  lose  their  bloom  in  the  relaxing  climate  of  office  ; 
and  a  far  higher  place  in  the  Government  dbian  that  which  has 
been  conferred  upon  him  would  poorly  repay  him  for  the  loss  of 
the  esteem  which  the  known  independence  of  his  convictions 
has  procured  for  him.  So  far  as  any  event  in  politics  is  certain, 
it*  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  aim  of  the  Ministerial 
measure  will  coincide  with  what  has  hitherto  been  the  aim  of 
Mr.  Forster's  political  career. 

At  least  then,  if  we  cannot  foresee  the  precise  details  of  the 
coming  measure,  this  appointment  will  leave  us  in  no  doubt 
as  to  the  type  of  Reform  Bill  to  which  it  will  belong.  The  dis- 
cussion which  thi3  subject  has  undergone  during  the  last  few 
years  has  had  the  effect  of  ranging  opinions  upon  it  into  two 
very  distinct  camps.  The  number  of  those  who  actually  wish 
for  a  change  in  the  representative  system  is  probably  among  the 
educated  classes  very  small  indeed.  But  the  interested  intrigues 
of  politicians,  working  upon  the  pledges  which  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  present  constituency  have  extorted  from  candidates,  have 
created  a  fictitious  political  necessity  to  which  the  present  orga- 
nisation of  the  House  of  Commons  may  induce  the  majority, 
in  spite  of  its  convictions,  to  submit.  A  very  large  number 
of  persons  are  consequently  willing  to  entertain  the  question  of 
Reform,  from  a  persuasion  that,  in  the  present  attitude  of  pro- 
minent public  men,  its  solution  in  some  form  or  other  is  inevit- 
able. We  do  not  profess  to  coincide  in  this  opinion.  We  cannot 
but  think  that  the  flocks  are  overrating  both  the  sagacity  and  the 

S>wer  of  the  bellwethers,  as  docile  sheep  are  somewhat  apt  to  do. 
ut  such  exaggerations  of  opinion  bring  with  them  their  own  fulfil- 
ment. As  often  happens  in  every  kind  of  conflict,  victory  is  made 
hopeless  only  by  the  hopelessness  of  those  who  are  fighting  for  it. 
But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because  there  seems  at  this  moment 
to  be  a  preponderating  opinion  in  favour  of  some  change  in  the 
electoral  law,  that  therefore  the  democratic  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion is  generally  accepted.  So  far  the  question  is  in  a  better 
position  than  it.  was  six  years  ago.  A  considerable  number  of 
independent  thinkers  have  emerged  from  the  common  herd  of 

Reformers, 
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Rpfonners,  and  bave  laid  the  foundation  of  a  non-democratic 
icbool  of  liberalism,  which  may  exert  no  little  influence  on  the 
[uture  course  of  English  politics^ 

It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  sterility  of  the  English  mind 
thst,  for  about  the  first  ten  years  of  this  later  Reform  controyersjj 
it  was  assumed  almost  as  a  truism  that  Reform  was  synonymous 
with  the  simple  lowering^  of  the  sufTragp,  Moderate  men  were 
for  luwering  it  only  a  few  degrees  ;  violent  men  were  for  lowering 
it  a  great  many  ;  but  whether  the  advance  towards  democracy  was 
gitntor  small,  it  still  was  always  an  advance.  The  idea  that  any 
scheme  could  be  devised  for  g'iving  direct  representation  to  a 
prtlon  of  the  working  men,  without  advancing  on  the  path  that 
intist  ultimately  lead  to  pure  democracy,  found  no  acceptance  at 
all  Lord  Derby's  Bill,  amid  many  grave  defects,  had  the  merit 
iii  introducing  a  different  habit  of  thought  upon  the  question. 
It  made  the  political  world  familiar  with  the  idea  that  there  was 
a  long  step  betw  een  giving  to  the  working  classes  their  fair  share 
of  the  suffrage,  and  giving  to  them  such  a  predominance  as 
iboald  enable  them  to  dictate  terms  to  the  rest  of  the  community* 
This  view  of  the  question  has  gained  strength  constantly  from 
that  time^  and  is  now  represented  by  voices  of  no  little  power 
both  among  tbe  Liberal  party  in  Parliament  and  among  the 
Libeml  press. 

But  with  that  school  Lord  Russell  and  bis  immediate  followers 
Iiave  little  in  common*  In  fact,  in  the  edition  of  his  youthful 
work  upon  Reform,  which  Lord  Russell  published  early  in  the 
year,  he  takes  especial  pains  to  denounce  the  'securities'  which 
Lord  Grey,  Mr,  Buxton,  and  others  had  then  recently  pro- 
posed ;  and  in  the  popular  edition  of  the  work  which  has 
appeared  still  more  recently,  he  has  inserted  a  vehement  reply  to 
Mr  Lowe,  though  without  mentioning  his  name.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Mr*  Forster  renders  it  clear  that  his  Govern- 
ment are  with  him  upon  this  point.  There  is  no  heresy  of  the 
moderate  Liberal  that  the  new  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  has  denounced  with  greater  vigour  than  those  pre- 
cautions which,  as  he  expresses  it,  *  give  with  one  hand,  and  take 
away  with  the  other/  He  does  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the  precise 
iigtu-e  to  which  the  reduction  of  the  franchise  should  be  carried. 
In  common  with  other  of  the  more  clearsighted  Radicals,  he  does 
not  consider  that  the  extent  so  much  as  the  principle  of  the 
Reform  Bill  is  of  importance.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that 
if  the  franchise  w^ere  oidy  reduced  with  counterbalancing  precau- 
tions, the  present  equilibrium  of  power  would  not  be  seriously 
disturl>ed,  and  any  further  advance  towards  democracy  would  be 
as  difficult  to  make  as  it  is  now.  On  the  other  hand,  be  is  equally 
well  aware  that  a  very  small  additiim  ot  ipui<il^  4<fem'Ac\'a.t\c 
Vol  11^, — JV&,  237,   "  8  vs^\^X 
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weight  to  the  Liberal  scale  will  suffice  to  upset  the  balance  irre-  j 
deemably  and  for  eVisiL..  Like  his  teacher,  in  the  speech  at 
Rochdale  the  other  day;  he  thinks  it  wiser  to  ^  proceed  by  steps..' 
The  advice  which  Mr.  Bnighl  gaTe  to  Lord  Palmerston's  Goyem- 
ment  in  1859,  to  bciog'  in  %  comparatively  mild  Bill  atl^rst,  and 
to  rely  on  it  to  give  the  power  requisite  for  more  swMiing 
legislation  afterwainds,.  expresses  accurately  the  policy  whipn  aU 
the  more  reflective  Radicals  are  pursuing.  *  You  will  havD  what 
a  mechanic  will  call  a  larger  lever,  and  a  better  Parliament^ 
which  would  deal  more  satisfactorily  with  all  questions  that  may 
come  before  you.'  Sudi  was  the  argument  with  which  he  tdls 
ns  he  exhorted  Lord  Palmerston's  Government  to  begin  by  a 
mild  Reform  BilL  Lord  Palmerston  had  fortunately  no  taste  for 
putting  levers  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bright ;  and  therefore  he 
took  good  care  to  pass  no  bill  at  all.  The  leader  of  the  Radicals 
hopes  better  things  of  Lord  Russell ;  and  with  an  earnestness 
not  wholly  complimentary,  implores  him  not  to  be  ^  feeble  and 
tremulous.'  But,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  he  is  unquestionably 
right  in  the  advice  he  gives.  He  need  not  batter  down  the 
Constitution  at  one  blow.  If  he  is  only  able  once  to  insert  his 
^  larger  lever '  under  its  ancient  walls,  all  further  hope  of  saving 
it  will  be  gone.  It  will  be  pleasant  times  then  for  the  advanced 
Radical.  He  will  sail  securely  on  the  full  tide  of  an  irresistible 
majority  to  the  end  he  has  in  view.  He  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  open  his  mouth  upon  many  subjects  now  forbidden,  and 
to  advocate  changes  at  which  now  he  does  not  dare  even  to  hint. 
His  attitude,  too,  towards  political  sections  will  be  less  con- 
strained and  uncomfortable  than  it  is  now.  That  he  will  trample 
the  Tories  under  foot,  and  leave  them  politically  dead,  is  a 
matter  of  course ;  but  that  will  not  be  his  sweetest  pleasure.  The 
delight  will  be  to  patronise  his  Whig  patrons,  to  fling  back  to 
them  the  condescension  with  which  they  favour  him  now,  with  a 
scorn  which  he  must  as  yet  dissemble,  and  if  they  behave  them- 
selves with  humility,  perhaps  to  recognise  their  faithfulness  by 
bestowing  upon  some  Whig  duke  of  exceptional  ability  the 
honour  of  an  Under  Secretaryship.  But  for  this  he  must  learn 
to  labour  and  to  wait.  He  must  not  alarm  the  allies  who  are 
indii^}>ensable  to  him  now  by  asking  for  too  rapid  a  movement 
just  at  first  When  a  democratic  majority  is  once  secure,  be 
it  ever  so  small,  i^  will  be  possible  to  move  with  longer  strides,, 
and  less  of  irksolne  circumspection.  But  it  is  in  the  first  step 
that  tlie  difficulty«lies.  A  small  addition  to  a  nicely-balanced 
scale  will  cause  the  adverse  pan  to  kick  the  beam  as  certainly  aa 
if  it  were  doubled  or  quadrupled  in  amount.  The  victory  of  the 
Radicals  in  the  present  crisis  depends  upon  their  address  in  at 
once  not  frightening  their  allies,  and  at  the  same  time  procuring^ 
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a  Befonn  Bill  sufficiently  democratic  to  make  their  next  advance 
certain.  They  are  more  moderate,  therefore,  in  their  demands 
than  they  were  at  a  time  when  they  had  less  hope  of  success. 
They  do  not  insist  upon  the  disfranchisement  of  boroughs. 
They  are  careful  to  substitute  professions  of  loyalty  for  their 
former  eulogies  of  the  American  republic,  with  which  their 
speeches  used  to  be  generally  pointed,  and  Mr.  Bright  will  even 
condescend  for  the  moment  to  allude  to  Lord  Russell's  '  ancestral 
Toioes.'  But  at  the  same  time  they  employ  the  utmost  energy 
in  deprecating  any  really  moderate  measure  of  Reform — any 
measure  which  will  admit  the  working  class  to  a  share  of  repre- 
sentation, and  which  yet  shall  contain  compensating  securities, 
that  shall  prevent  it  from  being  made  the  first  step  to  uncon- 
trolled democracy. 

To  this  Radi(»l  policy  Lord  Russell  appears  well  inclined  to 
yitld.  .H9  wouM  not  himself  probably  desire  to  promote  a 
perman^ilt  Sadical  ascendency.  But  he  was  saved  from  doing 
io  kj  the  interpoflition  of  the  Tories  at  the  epoch  of  the  first 
Ref<8iin  Bill;  and,  if  any  other  motive  but  vanity  guides  his 
political  conduct,  it  is. possible  that  he  hopes  to  be  saved  by 
similar  assistanffe  a  sscond  time.  Bat  it  is  probably  sufficient 
for- him  that*  all  die  plans 'f«r  Refotm.  rhe  ima  hitherto  proposed 
liav^  been  b^re  extensions  of  the  soffirage.  Mr.  Gladstone  can 
hardly  be  insensitile  to  the  worship  paid  to  him  by  the  demo- 
cratic members,  aitid  will,  presumably,  be  prepared  to  go  as 
far  in  the  direction  of  an  extension  of  the  suffiage.  That 
such  a  measure  will  Me  joyfiilly  welcomed  by  the  leading 
Whigs,  whether  in'  oi^  out' of  the  Cabinet,  we  cannot  believe. 
There  are  plenty'  df  ietieil  among  t^em  who  are  hard-headed 
enough  not  to  be  delmdtfiil  by  sentimentel  balderdash,  and  know 
perfectly  well  what  ^  trastinj^  the  people  '-^.e.  putting- the  poorest 
and  most  ignorant  of  them  above  ail'  die  rest^-vmeans,  when 
questions  concerning  the  rights  of  property  ^or  the  distribatioiL  of 
taxation  come  to  be  discussed.  But  the  pttnty  tie  is  strong ;  and  it 
has  been  strengthened  under  Lord  Palmerston's  able  leadership. 
If  the  votes  of  the  new  Parliament  could  deflect  widi  accuracy  the 
wishes  that  are  uppermost  in  each  man's  nind^  no  one,  who  has 
given  any  attention  to  the  language  in  which  Reform  is  spoken  of 
in  private  society,  can  doubt  about  the  result  We  should  be.  as 
safe  from  Reform  as  we  are  from  Fenianism.  But  whatever  the 
results  of  the  divisions  may  be  by  which  the  destiny  of  this 
country  for  many  a  long  year  will  be  so  deeply  affected,  this  at 
least  may  be  predicted  as  a  certainty,  that  they  will  not  represent 
the  exact  wisbes  of  those  who  vote  in  them.  If  the  votes  could 
be  given  by  baliot,  and  iflheir  rssoltdid  not  involve  the  political 
n&cendency  ot  an/  JMtftpv  they  might  \)e  taken  \tt  leSLeeX  ^^  Nrafc 
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feelings  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  there  are  many  fears 
which  will  combine  to  produce  a  defection  from  the  ranks  of 
those  who  are  inclined  to  defend  the  Constitution.  The  fear 
of  being  thought  a  deserter  from  the  Whig  party,  and  the 
fear  lest  an  anti-Reform  vote  should  tend  to  help  the  Con- 
servatives into  power,  will  no  doubt  operate  powerfully ;  and  the 
influence  of  these  motives  will  be  the  most  powerful  among 
the  old  Whigs,  to  whom  Reform  is  the  least  acceptable.  There 
is  also  another  consideration  which  will  necessarily  work  with 
enormous  potency  upon  any  House  of  Commons  engaged  in  the 
revision  of  the  electoral  body.  In  dealing  with  odiier  laws, 
members  have  only  to  think  how  their  conduct  will  be  regarded 
by  the  existing  constituency.  But  in  considering  a  Reform  Bill, 
they  are  oppressed  by  the  double  solicitude  to  please  the  existing 
constituency  if  the  Bill  should  fail,  and  the  future  constituency,  if 
it  should  succeed.  In  a  Reform  conflict,  as  in  every  struggle  for 
supreme  power,  nothing  succeeds  like  success.  The  moment 
victory  begins  to  declare  itself,  the  current  of  desertion  sets  in 
from  die  weaker  side.  Its  defeat  is  precipitated  by  the  anxiety 
of  its  supporters  not  to  extinguish  all  future  hope  for  themselves  by 
an  irreparable  quarrel  with  the  conqueror.  Those  whose  zeal  would 
be  rolled  back  in  its  course  by  such  reflections  are  certainly  not 
among  the  noblest  specimens  that  political  life  can  produce ;  and 
they  probably  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  host  to  which 
they  belong.  But  they  are  numerous  enough  to  turn  the  scale  of 
an  even  battle,  or  to  complete  the  discomfiture  of  a  worsted 
combatant.  Indeed  the  cost  of  a  seat  in  Parliament  is  so  great, 
and  the  trouble  its  attainment  involves  is  so  burdensome,  that  few 
Members  of  Parliament  look  with  perfect  philosophy  to  the 
prospect  of  losing  it  prematurely.  A  Whig  member  voting 
against  any  particular  extension  of  the  suffrage  is  rather  in  the 
position  of  a  sportsman  tiger-shooting.  Unless  he  is  tolerably 
sure  his  ball  will  fly  true,  he  had  rather  not  expose  himself  to  the 
treatment  he  is  certain  to  receive  if  the  infuriated  animal  should 
get  hold  of  him. 

The  conduct  of  the  moderate  Liberals  is  the  uncertain  quantity 
which  precludes  any  attempt  to  calculate  the  forces  by  which  the 
course  of  Parliament  during  the  coming  Session  will  be  deter- 
mined. If  they  decide  to  support  a  democratic  Reform  Bill,  they 
will  only  furnish  another  instance  to  the  many  which  history 
records  of  the  power  which  the  passion  of  political  rivalry 
possesses  to  drown  every  suggestion  of  common  sense.  It  is 
probably  true,  that  if  such  a  Bill  passes  it  will  execute  their 
wildest  desires  of  vengeance  upon  their  Conservative  opponents. 
The  Conservative  party  exists  to  secure  the  balance  of  all  interests ; 
and  it  must  disappear  before  tlie  exc\\xsVve  dLomvDaXiQxi  o^  ^  %vT!u^le 
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class.     1 1  is  for   those    by   whose   aid  alone  the  Hadicals   can 

achicTc  this  result  to  consider  whether  it  will  be  unmixed  gain 

to  them*     Both  Mr.  Bright  and  his  opponents  are  agreed  that  the 

question  of  Reform  is  only  worth  entertaining  with  a  view  to  the 

ehange  which  it  is  likely  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  our  legislation. 

Will  it  l3e  a  change  which  his  more  moderate  allies  will  welcome  ? 

They  have  no  desire  to  see  all  the  burdens  of  the  country,  or  the 

large  mass  of  them,  imposed  upon  the  payers  of  direct  taxation. 

TTiey  do  not  seek  for  any  orj^anic  change  in  the  laws  of  property, 

or  wish  to  see  the  right  of  acquiring  or  disposing  of  land  limited 

T>y  law*     They  do  not  aspire  to  a  system  oi  ate  Hers  natmnauXy  or 

desire  that  the  law  should,  by  fixing  the  rate  of  wages,  place  the 

employer  at  the  mercy  of  the  employed.     If  they  were  convinced 

that  these  would   be  the  results  of  any   measure  by  which  the 

working  classes  should  obtain  a  preponderance  in  the  House  of 

Commons,  or  of  any  measure  by  which  they  should   be  able  to 

enforce  a  further  admission  of  their  own  body  up  to  that  |K>int, 

tio  care  for  party  ties,  or  fear  of  what  might  be  the  issue  to 

themselves,  would    prevent   them   from  combining  their  whole 

force  with  the  Conservatives   for  the  purpose  of  resisting  such 

a  Bill.     But  Mr.  Gladstone^  and  those  who  act  with  him,  have 

spared  no  pains  to  convince  them  that  no  changes  of  this  kind 

will  attend  the  lowering  of  the  franchise,  that  legislation  will  go 

on  much  as  it  did  before^  and  that  the  only  result  will   be  to 

gratify  the  vanity  of  a  certain  number  of  persons  by  admitting 

them  to   the   poUing-boothj   without    involving   any  substantial 

change  in  the  balance  of  power.     The  question  is  whether  our 

fear  or  their    confidence  is    the    most   fully  borne  out    by  the 

probabilities  of  the  case. 

Who  is  to  answer  for  the  working  men  ?  Who  will  tell  us 
what  it  is  that  they  will  do?  We  are  assured  that  they  are  anxious 
to  be  admitted  to  the  suiTrage.  Mr.  Forster  tells  us  that  they 
will  all  emigrate  to  America,  if  we  do  not  grant  iL  Mr,  Bright 
told  us  some  time  back  that  a  rougher  hand  than  his  would 
enforce  the  concession,  if  we  refused  to  agree  to  it  now.  But 
if  the  working  classes  set  so  much  value  upon  it,  they  must 
have  reflected  carefully  ujion  the  advantages  it  will  confer. 
They  must  have  made  up  their  minds  that  it  will  bring  with 
it  results  of  so  much  importance  to  their  welfare^  that,  if 
they  cannot  compass  them  peaceably,  it  will  be  worth  their 
while  to  obtain  them  in  America  at  the  cost  of  exile,  or 
here  by  insurrection.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  ascertain 
what  tliese  advantages  are  which  they  have  promised  them- 
selves that  the  suffrage  will  secure  them,  lo  whom  shall  we 
go  for  honest  unvarnished  information  ?     One  kind  of  authority 
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we  may  pot  aside  without  hesitation.  We  clearly  cannot  trust 
those,  advocates  of  the  working-man  who  are  addressing  us  for 
die  jAirpose  ci  calming  our  nerves.  Thej  have  too  direct  an 
interest^  in  ministering  to  our  anxieties  bj  soft  promises  and 
sanguine  prophecies,  and  idealized  portraits  of  the  working  man, 
to  be  accepted  as  safe  informants.  It  would  be  as  prudent  to 
trust  a  canididate's  account  of  his  principles,  or  a  horse-dealer's 
acccmnt  of  his  horse,  as  to  listen  without  reserve  to  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  working  man  which  we  get  from  such  observers  as 
Mr.  Fawcett,  or  Mr.  Forster,  or  Mr.  Hughes. 

To  whom,  then,  are  we  to  turn  ?  There  appear  to  be  at  least 
two  unimpeachable  sources  of  information.  First,  there  are  the 
working  men  themselves.  Thej  feel  so  deeplj,  as  we  are  told, 
upon  the  sub|je<:t,  that  thej  must  certainly  know  their  own  minds  ; 
and  though  they  have  elected  no  formal  representatives,  still 
speeches  made  in  their  name  upon  set  occasions  by  leading  men 
among  them,  and  not  disavowed  by  them,  may  be  taken  safely 
to  express  dieir  views.  The  other  source  of  information  may  be 
found  in  the  language  used  by  popular  orators  in  speeches  made^ 
not  to  tranquillize  the  upper  or  middle  classes,  but  to  please  and 
stimulate  the  lower.  Such  iqpeakers  know  how  to  gratify  their 
audiences,  as  their  popularity  proves:  and  when  diey  address 
themselves  to  stir  the  working  class  to  political  action,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  they  will  dwell  on  the  topics  most  acceptable 
to  them,  and  hold  out  to  their  imaginations  the  prospects  best 
calculated  to  allure  them.  I^  selecting  our  informants  from 
these  two  classes,  we  arrive  at  a  result  different  from  that  to 
which  the  Ministerial  apologists  of  Reform  would  lead  us,  each 
of  us  may  decide  for  himself  which  of  the  two  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  honest  witness. 

The  evidence  is,  fortunately,  not  far  to  seek.  Those  of  the 
working  men  who  care  about  politics  at  all  make  no  secret  of 
their  opinions.  It  was  scarcely  a  fortnight  before  Christmas 
that  they  held  a  meeting  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  to  declare  the  kind 
of  Reform  they  looked  for  and  the  benefits  they  expected  from 
it  It  was  summoned  by  the  National  Reform  League.  Its 
Chairman  was  Mr.  Beales,  the  man  who  was  Chairman  of  Mr. 
Mill's  Committee  at  the  last  election  for  Westminster.  It  was 
enormously  crowded,  so  much  so  that  it  split  into  two  meetings 
in  different  halls  ;  and  this  crowd  attended  in  spite  of  the  counter 
attractions  of  a  *  philo-negro '  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  upon  the 
same  evening.  The  speakers  were  not  such  as  chose  to  present 
themselves,  but  they  were  carefully  selected  by  those  who  or- 
ganised the  meeting.  Altogether,  it  was  a  well-prepared,  very 
important  demonstration ;  and  as,  in  spite  of  the  notice  it  has 

attracted, 
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attracted f  no  section  of  working  men  has  come  forward  to 
Tppudiate  its  views  as  too  eitreine,  it  must  be  regarded  as  ex- 
pTessin^  the  policy  of  the  artisan-politicians  of  the  metropolis, 

In  addition  to  these  merits  it  had  that  of  the  most  unreserved 
candour.  Mr.  Thomas  Conollj,  a  mason,  began  his  speech j  in- 
ideed,  bj  observing;'  that  *  The  Times'  asked  the  working  men 
what  they  woukl  do  with  the  suflmg-e  when  they  had  g^ot  it ;  but 
that  he  was  too  old  a  soldier  to  tell  'The  Times*  Tfltntil  he  had 
first  ^ot  the  suffra{:»'e.  But  this  was  harmless  thunder :  for  immew 
iiiately  afterwards,  by  a  transition  which  to  one  of  Mr.  Conollv*s 
extraction  doubtless  seemed  natural,  he  proceeded  to  give  a 
list  of  the  objects  which  ho  expected  the  working  men's  suffrage 
^ould  secure.  Among  other  things,  he  laid  especial  stress  on  the 
necessity  of  restraining  the  evil  practice  pursued  by  landlords  of 
requiring  a  full  rent  from  those  to  whom  they  let  their  land  :— 

*  Ifeland  should  no  longer  by  nnju^  laws  and  rwik-renting  landlords 
lie  driven   penodicaUy  to   the  verge  of  despair,  and  b©  obliged  to 
\  its  ^sapproval  of  the  Govermaenl  by  rebellion,* 


He  then  concluded  by  tlie  statement,  which  was  loudly  cheered, 
^  Jhat  the  Government  might  rest  assured  that  he  would  not  rest 
&nted  with  anything  short  of  manhood  suffrage*  The  speaker 
'▼ho  preceded  him  was  still  more  explicit  It  was  Mn  Odger, 
well  known  in  connexion  with  Trade-Union  movements,  and  as 
he  confidant  to  whom  Mr*  Gladstone  first  intrusted  his  new- 
Ftiom  resolution  of  entering  upon  a  second  Reform  crusade.  He 
fills,  tbereforej  a  part  of  no  small  importance  in  the  new  move- 
ment. He  is  the  connecting-link  between  Mn  Gladistone  and 
the  terrible  organisations  of  the  working  men.  It  is  impossible 
any  man  to  occupy  a  position  more  favourable  for  eoabling 
tborouirhly  to  understand  the  objects  which  the  promoters 
of  the  new  Reform  Bill  have  at  heart  Being  so  deeply  in  the 
secrets  of  the  Trades  Unions,  and  so  much  in  the  confidence  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  to  be  the  first  to  hear  the  most  momentous 
declaration  ho  had  made  in  the  wliole  course  of  his  political  life, 
Mr,  Od^er  must  he  fully  qualified  to  judge  of  the  precise  ends 
which  ftflr.  Gladstone  is  to  assist  the  working  men  to  gain.  At 
I^st,  he  must  know  what  is  the  kind  of  Reform  for  which  the 
politicians  among  the  working  men  are  raising  the  cry  to  satisfy 
which  the  forthcoming  Bill  is  to  be  offered,  and  what  are  the 
social  benefits  which  they  expect  from  the  concession.  Let  uft 
b<?ar  in  mind,  then,  what  he  proposes  as  the  end  and  object  of 
Reform  ;— 

*  Mr.  G*  Odger,  shoemaker,  in  moving  the  first  resolnticm,  said  that 
the  House  of  Commons  and  former  Governments  had  not  kcx>t  fa-ith 

with 
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with  the  people  on  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Eeform.  A  Eeform 
Bill  was  promised,  but  nothing  short  of  manhood  snf&age  woald  satisfy 
the  working  men  of  this  country.  (Loud  and  prolonged  cheering.) 
It  was  necessary,  moreoyer,  that  there  should  be  no  long  waiting  in 
this  matter.  The  Poles  had  allowed  themselyes  to  be  shot  down  in 
the  streets  of  Warsaw  rather  than  live  a  life  of  political  degradation. 
The  Irish  people,  who  had  suffered  from  Goyemmental  abases  for 
many  years,  and  from  the  infliction  of  a  State  Church  (cheers),  had 
accepted  Fenianism  rather  than  continue  to  be  degraded  by  such  a 
state  of  things.  If  the  English  Goyemment  were  wise,  it  would  not 
goad  the  honest  Irishmen  into  insurrection.  It  would  withdraw  the 
State  Church  from  them,  and  then  Irishmen  would  go  hand  in  hand 
with  Englishmen.  In  Jamaica  surplus  labour  had  been  taken  there, 
and  the  poor  natiyes  were  staryed  by  unnecessary  competition.  [A 
Voice  on  the  platform. — "  Stick  to  the  question  I "]  That  was  the 
question.  (Cheers.)  If  the  people  of  this  country,  of  Jamaica,  of 
Ireland,  and  of  Poland  had  yotes,  these  acts  could  not  possibly  occur. 
But  such  acts  would  always  occur  where  class  legislation  preyailed. 
Crive  them  votes,  and  they  would  see  that  the  poor  man*s  daughter,  who  was 
worked  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen  hours  a-day,  should  have  time  to  go 
abroad  and  view  the  face  of  nature.  They  would  prevent  the  poor  man's 
child  from  going  in  early  life  into  mines  and  workshops  before  it  was 
educated.  They  would  prevent  the  poor  agricultural  labourer  from 
working  for  Ss.  per  week.  ....  He  asserted  that  aU  men  who  were 
willing  to  toork  should  have  work  provided  for  them,  (Cheers.)  Giye 
working  men  the  suf&age,  and  that  would  follow.' 

Now  these  are  not  the  shadows  of  our  alarms :  they  are  not  the 
creatures  of  our  imaginations  :  they  are  not  clothed  in  the  language 
adverse  partisans  might  employ  to  give  them  undue  significance 
and  force.  They  are  not  the  recollections  of  any  older  agitation 
when  classes  understood  each  other  less  thoroughly  than  they 
do  now,  or  when  political  enlightenment  was  less  universally 
diffused.  These  are  unequivocal  declarations  made  not  a  month 
ago  by  those  who  wield  the  political  power  of  the  working  man : 
and  they  sweep  away  whole  reams  of  platitudes  about  '  trusting 
the  people '  and  '  broadening  the  basis  of  the  constitution.'  It 
is  of  no  use  to  try  and  dispose  of  them  by  fulsome  eulogies  of  the 
class  whom  it  is  proposed  to  admit,  or  by  learned  quotations  from 
the  writings  of  Lord  Somers.  Let  it  be  allowed,  that  these  men 
are  demagogues,  and  have  learned  with  remarkable  fidelity  the 
proverbial  violence  of  their  profession.  But  no  fact  is  more 
patent  upon  the  surface  of  our  social  condition  than  that  the 
working  men  are  ruled  by  orators  of  this  class.  Men  whose 
sustenance  requires  a  daily  expenditure  of  time  and  strength 
that  leaves  little  margin  for  superfluous  occupation  can  give  to 
matters  beyond  the  immediate  sphere  of  their  labour  but  casual 

attention ; 
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attention;  and   they   fall    alrtiost    inevitably  into   the  bands  of 
demagoE^ues.      Certain  it  is   that   men   of  tiiis  type  have  long 
go^'cnied  them  in  all  matters  relating-  to  their  material  interests 
with  an  exacting  rigour,  and  a  despotism  rarely  qnestioned,  such 
at  can  be  paralleled  in  the  experience  of  no  other  section  of  our 
community.    And  it  is  precisely  upon  these  questions  of  material 
interest  that  danger  wDl  arise,  if  a  legislative  preponderance  is 
ronceded  to  this  class.     The  same  class  of  questions,  as   Mr, 
Otjger  clearly  foresees,  will  arise  between  the  working  men  and 
the  Legislature   as    now   arise  between  hxm   and  his  employer. 
Demands  will  be  made,  some  having  for  their  object  that  no 
man  shall  have  to  work  on  eight  shillings  a  week  or  any  other 
wages  of  which  the  working  men  may  disapprove  ;  and  others 
tending-  to  carry  out  the  great  principle  that  'all  men  willing  to 
work  shall  have  work  provided  for  them/     On  these  very  points 
liinges  every  quarre!   between  the  Trades  Unions  and  the  em- 
ployers :  and  these  are   the  points   which   Mr,   Odger  looks  to 
Parliament  to  regulate  when  working  men  have  the  suffrage.     In 
enforcing  tliese  demands  upon  the  Legislature,  there  is  no  ground 
for  believing  that  their  union  will  be  less  close,  or  their  discipline 
less  exact,  than  it  is  now  when  they  have   occasion  to   enforce 
analogous  demands  on  their  employers.     The  only  difference  will 
be,  that  the  employers  can  save  themselves  by  counter -combina- 
tion ;  but  that,  when  once  the  working  classes  and  those  whom 
they  influence  have  tlie  majority   at  the  polls,  there  will  be  no 
temedy  left  to  the  other  classes  of  the  community  but  to  emi- 
grate or  to  submiL 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  this  meetinfr^  at  St.  Martin's  Hall 
included  any  of  the  more  extravagant  politicians  of  the  working 
class.  There  is  an  ''extreme  left'  in  that  class,  but  it  was  not  largely 
represented  at  the  meeting  in  question*  Two  of  them  did  make 
their  appearance  on  the  platform.  They  were  'Chartists;'  that  is 
to  sti\%  that  in  addition  to  universal  sufTragCj  which  was  the  dogma 
of  the  meeting  at  large^  they  also  held  to  the  ballot,  electoral 
districts,  and  triennial  Parliaments,  To  those  who  view  the  two 
sections  from  a  distant  political  standpoint,  the  difference  does 
not  seem  important;  but  to  themselves  it  seemed  world-wide^ 
The  majority,  which  was  not  Chartist,  used  the  privileges  of  a 
majority,  as  they  are  understood  at  the  Trades  Unions,  The 
last  time  that  the  minority  ivas  seen,  it  was  descending  from  the 
platform  in  evil  plig^ht,  very  much  faster  than  it  came  up,  under 
the  pressure  of  those  cogent  arguments  whic:h  a  democratic 
majority  well  knows  how  to  use. 

These  are  the  newest  specimens  of  the  opinions  enteitained  by 
the   political   leaders  of  the   working   class.      Others   not   less 

striking 
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striking  might  be  quoted  bj  turning  but  a  verj  few  years  back ; 
but  these  are  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  danger  to  which  the 
interest  of  every  employer  of  labour  in  the  kingdom  will  be 
exposed,  if  a  majority  of  the  electors  are  either  working  men,  or 
trstdesmen  so  dependent  upon  the  working  men  as  to  be  forced  to 
Tote  with  them.  Is  it  then  wonderful  that,  as  Mr.  Buxton  mildly 
tells  us,*  ^  the  idea  is  entertained  in  some  quarters  that  the  working 
classes,  were  the  whole  of  them  endowed  with  power,  wonld  ose  it 
to  overthrow,  or  at  least  to  injure,  the  institutions  of  the  realm'? 
It  matters  little  whether  the  political  leaders  of  these  classes  are 
contemptible  or  estimable,  cultiTated  or  ignorant ;  their  political 
Talue  remains  the  same  if  they  represent,  as  they  evidently  do, 
die  class  to  whom  it  is  proposed  that  the  present  electoral  body 
shall  give  way.  But  is  there  really  any  such  striking  contrast 
between  the  educated  and  the  uneducated  advocates  of  Reform  in 
this  respect  ?  Does  Mr.  Bright  himself  hold  language  materially 
differing  from  that  of  Mr.  Odger?  It  is  not  necessary  to  recur  to 
the  fiscal  proposals  with  which  he  was  formerly  wont  to  tickle 
the  ears  of  his  operative  audiences.  His  scheme  for  traDsferring 
the  whole  taxation  of  the  country,  except  the  spirit  and  the 
tobacco  duties,  to  realised  property,  so  thoroughly  alarmed  the 
middle  classes,  that  be  is  not  likely  to  repeat  it  until  the  mid<ile 
classes  have  ceased  to  be  politically  important.  But  in  his  later 
speeches  he  has  indulged  in  speculations  which  bear  a  close 
relationship  to  those  of  Mr.  Odger.  Like  that  gentleman,  he 
takes  the  agricultural  labourer  under  his  special  protection,  and 
represents  to  his  hearers  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  legislature 
to  raise  the  wages  in  rural  districts.  It  is  only  two  years  ago  that 
he  spoke  to  the  people  of  Rochdale  as  follows  : — 

*  I  should  say  if  wo  were  feirly  represented  that  feudalism  with 
regard  to  the  people  of  England  would  perisli,  and  the  agricultural 
labourer  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  would  have  been  redeemed 
from  tho  ];)overty  and  serfdom  which  up  to  this  time  have  been  his  lot. 
It  would  take  a  night  and  take  a  long  speech  to  go  into  tho  subject 
and  condition  of  that  unfortunate  class.  But  with  laws  such  as  we 
have,  which  arc  intended  to  bring  vast  tracts  of  land  into  the  possession 
of  ono  man,  that  one  man  may  exercise  great  political  power.  That 
system  is  a  curso  to  tho  country,  and  dooms  tho  agricultural  labourer 
to  perpetual  poverty  and  degradation.' 

♦  *  The  Ideas  of  the  Day  on  Policy  *  (London,  1866)  :  a  work  in  which  Mr. 
Buxton  curiously  marshals  against  each  other  the  political  opinions  which  he 
supposes  to  be  contending  with  each  other  for  the  possession  of  the  public  mind — a 
task  which  he  has  performed  in  some  instances  happily  enough,  although  we  should 
often  demur  to  his  mode  of  stating  the  arguments.  It  is  satisfactory  to  obserre 
that  Mr.  Buxton,  in  his  calmer  hour,  speaks  with  pitying  disapprobation  of  those 
*  who  are  swept  away  by  gusts  of  feeling/  or  who  •  rage  against  those  who  differ 
from  them.' 

In 
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In  the   %j!aae   spirit  was  tis   citation  tte   otlier  t^y  at  Bir* 
mingbam,  as  a   proof  of   the    necessity    of  a  Reform   Bill,    of 
the  case  of  John   Cross,  the  Dors*.-tsLire  la}>ourer,  who  had   to 
brin^  up  a  family  on  eight  shilling's  a  week.     ITae  object  and 
ipirit  of  these  allusions  cannot  be  mistaken.     It  is  true  be  did 
not  actually  say  that  the  Legislation  of  a  Reformed  Pariament 
ought  to  pass  an  Act  either  for  raising  wages  or  for  dividing  the 
^TUt  tmcts  of  land  which  are  in  the  possession  of  one  man  ^  into 
ftimiBlierof  freeholds  for  agricultural  labourers.     He  would  not 
We  dared  to  have  violated  so  openly  the  political  economy  he 
professes :  and  Mr,  Cobden  appeared  to  be  very  angry  with  '  The 
Times  ^    for   having    put    this    construction    upon    his   words- 
Indeed,  Mr.  Cobden  at  the  same  meeting  was  careful  to  disclaim 
inch  an    Idea.      He  was  dwelling  upon   the    condition    of   our 
peasantry  as  an  argument  for  Parliamentary  Reform  :    and  the 
point  he  special Ij  took  was  that  thej  lived  on  wages  alone,  while 
tie  peamntry  of  other  countries  generally  possessed  small   free- 
lioldsi  and  tliis  he  appeared  to  diink  would  be  remedied  by  a 
Reformed  Parliament,     But  he  was  careful  to  add  that  he  did 
not  desire  any  agrarian  flisturbance.     On  another  occasion   he 
expressed  a  hope  that  his  countrymen,  having   got  rid  of  the 
monopoly  of  corn,  would  proceed  to  attack  the  monopoly  of  laoi 
No  df>ubc  he  was  as  sincere  as  Mr,  Bright  is  in  repudiating  any 
deiire  for  measiires  of  confiscation.     By  what  exact  steps,  how- 
erer,  the  Reformed  Parliament  is  to  move,  in  order  to  convey  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  property  out  of  his  bands,  and  to  cut  it  up 
into  freeholds  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  labourers,  without  vio- 
lating  his  tights   of  property,   Mr,    Bright  has   never  thought 
proper  to  explain.     Neither  does  he  explain  by  what  series  of 
Acts  %^  Parliament  it  is  to  come  about  that  John  Cross  shall 
receive  high  wages  for  cultivating  the  poor  lands  of  Dorsetshire, 
which,  nnJess  they  are  cultivated  cheaply,  must  cease  to  be  culli- 
vmled  at  alL     Probably  he  has  never  taken  the  trouble  to  make 
this  ex  plana  t  ton  even  to  himself.      It  is  equally  probable  that 
Mr,  Odger  has  never  thought  out  ihe  particular  clauses  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  by  which  every  man  who  is  willing  to  work 
is  to  have  work  provided  for  him.     We  may  carry  the  analogy 
a  step  further,  and  assume  it  as  probable,  that  when  Jack  Cade 
promised  that  the   three-hooped  pot  should   contain  ten  hoops, 
and  all  the  reaJm  should  be  in  common,  he  had  not  made  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  precise  legislation  by  which  these  noble  aspira- 
tions were  to  be  accomplished.     The  fact  is,  that  all  these  three 
great  men,  when  tliey  made  these  undertakings  on  behalf  of  the 
politieal  changes  they  were  recommending,  were  thinking  a  good 
cfe^l  more  of  present  applause  than  of  future  policy.     The  im- 
portant 
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portant  point  is  not  what  meaning  Mr.  Bright  and  his  late  colleague 
attached  to  these  words — for  they  probably  attached  very  little — 
but  what  desires  did  they  appeal  to  in  the  hearts  of  their  audience? 
Mr.  Bright  may  explain,  if  he  can,  his  peculiar  plan  for  dividing 
large  estates  among  the  peasantry  without  plundering  the  owners, 
and  raising  wages  by  Act  of  Parliament  without  interfering  with 
the  principles  of  political  economy.  But  the  fact  remains,  that 
he  finds  it  answer  to  dangle  before  the  eyes  of  meetings  composed 
of  working  men,  hopes  of  wages  to  be  raised  and  landowners' 
estates  to  be  cut  up  and  distributed  among  the  poor  by  the  action 
of  a  Reformed  Parliament  That  he  himself  is  too  enlightened 
to  believe  in  any  such  chimera  every  one  will  be  willing  to 
believe.  But  such  an  admission  necessarily  implies  the  most 
disheartening  estimate  of  the  state  of  political  knowledge  and 
economical  opinion  among  the  working  men. 

These  topics  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  their  feelings.  They 
do  not  look  upon  it  as  chimerical  or  absurd  to  expect  that  a 
newly-constructed  Parliament  shall  secure  to  them  freeholds  out 
of  the  landowner's  estate,  or  larger  wages  out  of  the  capitalist's 
wealth.  To  any  other  class  it  would  savour  of  an  insult  to  promise 
to  them  such  advantages  as  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  electoral 
law.  There  are  clerks  in  abundance  who  would  be  delighted  to 
receive  an  increase  of  salaries.  There  is  no  lack  of  farmers  who 
would  gladly  invest  their  money  in  a  bit  of  freehold  to  cultivate 
alongside  their  farm.  But  neither  the  one  class  nor  the  other 
would  care  to  take  the  trouble  even  to  go  and  listen  to  a  dema- 
gogue who  should  promise  them  these  boons  as  the  prize  of  an 
agitation  for  a  change  in  the  structure  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  the  working  men  listen  to  such  offers  gladly.  They  are 
made  to  them  by  the  orators  who  know  them  best,  as  the  best 
fitted  to  excite  them  to  discontent  and  agitation ;  and  they 
receive  such  suggestions  with  applause.  No  doubt  is  expressed 
by  any  of  them,  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  legislature,  how- 
ever constructed,  to  raise  wages  by  enactment,  or  distribute  a 
largess  of  small  freeholds :  no  scruple  is  felt  at  using  legisla- 
tive power  for  such  a  purpose.  Happily  these  audiences,  so 
eager  for  a  statute  that  shall  make  bad  wages  into  good,  and 
shall  convert  every  tenancy-at-will  into  a  freehold,  have  not  at 
present  the  power  to  carry  their  political  desires  into  eflFect.  If 
they  had,  we  should  read  these  exciting  discourses  with  less 
of  the  languid  apathy  with  which  political  agitation  is  regarded 
now.  No  one  seriously  believes  that  the  simple  bestowal  of 
the  franchise  would  at  once  so  regenerate  the  political  intelli- 
gence of  these  classes  that  they  would  cast  from  them  the  advice 
which  they  welcome  now.     If  a  Reform  Bill  is  passed  carrying 

the 
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the  bare,  uncompensated  reduction  of  the  franchise  to  a  point 

even  less  extreme  than  that  which  Mr.  Bri^^ht  apologised  for  as 

blameably  moderate,  the  working  classes  would  be  masters  at  the 

polls.   Their  own  numbers,  joined  to  that  of  the  existing  Radical 

party  in  the  boroughs,  which  consists  of  the  tradesmen  whom 

they  influencej   would   leave  no  cbance  to  any  one  who  w<mld 

oppose   their   will,  so  long  as  they   were  united ;  and  we  have 

a^ple  experience  of  their  power  of  union^  when  their  material 

interests  are  concerned.     Is  there  any  g^round  to  supj>ose  that  the 

speeches  which  would  be  made  to  them  then,  and  in  which  they 

would    take   pleasure,    would    differ  from  the  speeches  of   Mr, 

Brig^ht  and  Mr.  Odger?     The  only  probable  change  would  be, 

that  omtiuns,  perhaps  not  equal  in  vigour,  but  identical  in  senti>^ 

ment,  would  be  made  in  every  borough  in  the  kingdom^     The 

\qw  wages  of  the  agricultural  lalxjurer,  the  compai-ative  happiness 

which  the  peasant  freeholder  on  the  Continent  is  supposed  to 

enjoy,  the  enormous  estates  of  the  landowners,  the  *  monopoly  of 

land,'  which  *  divorces  the  peasant  from  the  soil,'  the  duty  of  the 

Legislature   to  provide  work  for  every   one  who  is   willing  to 

work,  and  the  wickedness  of  landlords  who  let  their  lands  at 

rack-rontj   would  be  as  tempting  topics  to  the  demagogue  and 

as  grateful  to  the  cars  of  the  multitude  as  they  are  now.     But 

there  would  be  this  fearful  difference  between  the  inflammatory 

kimnguas  of  that  day  and  of  this,  that  they  would  then  embody 

the  political  creed  of  the  supreme  depositaries  of  power, 

\ague  generalities  are  more  rife  upon  this  subject  than  on  any 
other.  It  seems  to  be  expected  that  plain,  sober  men  of  business 
will  be  induced  to  sign  away  for  themselves  and  for  their  chi!- 
drea  the  protection  which  the  Constitution  has  hitherto  afflirded 
ihcm^  on  no  better  security  than  the  windy  rhapsodies  with 
i^hich  Mr,  Bright  terminates  his  platform  speeches*  In  most 
af^irs  of  life  people  generally  secure  their  property  by  something 
more  solid  than  a  panegyric  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  those 
^hii  will  assemble  in  St.  Stephen's  will  guard  the  property  of 
lie  etectoml  body  they  now  represent  on  the  same  principles 
tiiat  ihey  would  apply  in  private  life  to  the  custody  of  their  own. 
The  dangers  that  would  arise  from  any  unbalanced  admission  of 
*^e  working  class  cannot  be  called  imaginary^  except  on  the 
sumption  that  Mr.  Odger,  and  the  meeting  at  Sl  Martin's 
Hatlj  have  deliberately  misrepresented  their  wishes,  and  that  Mr,  » 
Bright  has  taken  pains  to  set  before  them  objects  of  action  which 
in  their  eyes  are  repulsive  or  ridiculous.  If  we  believe  that 
taese  two  men,  and  the  meetings  they  addressed,  know  anything 
flf  the  working  class,  we  must  admit  that  a  Parliament  reformed 
*^  ^  tlemocratic  sense  would  make  an  attempt  to  give  labourers 
advantages  over  employers  which  they  do  not  tio^^  ^0^^%^,  ^tA 
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to  enforce  the  division  of  large  estates  into  small  freelioU 
After  the  plain  warning  they  have  receired,  the  dangers  of  d 
employer  and  the  landowner  are  no  more  imaginary  than  tl 
danger  of  an  Irish  squire,  after  he  has  receiTed  a  threatenii 
letter.  If  they  tarn  from  the  demagogaes  to  the  phildsophef 
tbey  will  not  find  much  to  re-assure  thenu  The  employes 
indeed,  arc  for  the  present  gently  dealt  witk  ,  .Ii%'  naagfaboorii 
countries  they  have  suffered  much  at  the  bandftiiQ^.il|»tfaeo»ii^ 
but  here  their  tnm  hardly  appears  to  have  SBmiMBi>'%Mj4k.'i 
few  extreme  men  defend  the  intimidation  Iqr  wliidia  patioa  ^ 
the  working  men  successfully  endeavour  to  obtain  the  oo-opei 
tion  of  the  rest:  and  even-  Mr.  Gladstone  apoligised  lor  it,  i 
being  at  most  a  fieeling  which  it  was  quite  natural  should  brioi 
to  the  workii%'  men.  But  few  men  of  ai^  considerable  eminew 
among  th*  fladicals  have  yet  gonq  so  &r  in  the  track  traced  « 
for  them  by  their  leas  faltering  friends  abroad.  It  is  ihr  othe 
wise  with  the  land.  It  is  openly  maintained,  even  by  the  grave 
and  calmest  among  them,  that  the  sanctity  which  attaches  i 
other  kinds  of  property  does  not  attach  to  land ;  and  that,  for  tl 
purpose  of  legislation,  landowners  arc  to  be  regarded  as  nothii; 
but  tenants-at-will  with  a  tenant-right  The  language  of  M 
Mill,  the  present  member  for  Westminster,  the  great  oracle  < 
the  Radical  party,  is  very  explicit  upon  this  point : — 

'  When  the  '^  sacredness  of  property  "  is  talked  of  it  should  alwi 
bo  rcmemborod  that  any  such  sacredness  does  not  belong  in  the  S8 
degree  to  landed  property.     No  man  made  the  land.    It  is  the  orig 
inlieritanco  of  the  whole  species.     Its  appropriation  is  wholly  a  q 
tion  of  general  expediency.     Where  private  property  in  land  is 
expedient,  it  is  unjust 

Landed  property  is  folt,  oven  by  those  most  tena^ 

of  its  rightfl,  to  be  a  different  thing  from  othor  property ;  and  t 
the  bulk  of  tho  community  liavo  been  disinhcritod  of  their  sh/ 
it,  and  it  has  become  the  exclusive  attribute  of  a  small  minority 
have  generally  tried  to  reconcile  it,  at  least  in  theory,  to  theii 
of  justice,  by  endeavouring  to  attach  duties  to  it  and  erecting 
a  sort  of  magistracy,  either  moral  or  legal.     But  if  the  Staf 
liberty  to  treat  the  possessors  of  land  as  public  functionaries,  ii 
going  one  sta^  further  to  say  that  it  is  at  liberty  to  discard  ik 
gether:—Pd.  Econ.,  vol.  i  pp.  281-2. 

These  doctrines  give  an  ominous  significance  to  Mr. 
•  invectives  againist  large  properties,  and  Mr.  Cobden's  d 
tion  of  '  the  monopoly  of  land.' 

But  what  have  we,  on  the  other  side,  to  console  \ 
Briglit's  topics  of  encouragement,  as  they  were  presenter 
was  meant  to  be  his  conciliatory  speech  in  Birmingt 
jejune  enough.     They  consisted  principally  of  the  two 
which  are  the  last  refuge  o£  a  siiv^ly  a<\\oc^\Ai  V^^w'V? 
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evidence  against  his  client  too  strong-  to  be  broken  down.  Having 
no  case,  he  calls  witnesses  to  character,  or  he  abuses  plaintiiTs 
attorney.  The  Reform  Bill  which  he  asks  for  is  accused  of 
tending  to  subvert  the  freedom  of  employers,  to  impair  the  rights 
of  landowners,  and  to  place  upon  realized  property  the  whole 
burden  of  tasation.  In  support  of  this  charge  language  is  ad- 
diiced  that  has  been  used  by  himself  anti  others  of  its  friends. 
The  onlj  defence  be  can  urge  is  to  saj  that  it  has  been  sup- 
ported by  a  certain  number  of  statrismen  who  have  jnucb  to  lose 
ij  unjost  legislation,*  and  that  its  opponents  have  opposed  other 
Biet^ares  which  he  tells  us  have  succeeded. 

Neitlier  plea  is  much  to  the  purpose.     If  revolution  was  a 

new  thing,  and  there  were  no  records  of  the  experience  of  other 

IKen  ta   tell  us  how  they  are  brought  about,  we  might  be  im- 

ptefived  ^vith  the  argume-nt  that  severaJ  of  those  who  are  press- 

isf  for  Reform   have  a  great  stake  in  the  country  and  would 

mfleT  as   much  as  any  from  revolutionary  measures.     Bat  the 

otM*  point  of  similarity  which  distinguishes  all  revolutions  of 

a  democratic  tendency   is  this^  that  tlicy  are?  invariably  started 

with    the  aid   of   sanguine   and    benevolent  peojjie,   who    have 

tmi    the  slightest    thought  of  bringing   about   the  confusion  to 

which  their  eflUirts   nUimately  lead.      Any   one   who   in    1640 

aliDuld   have    prophesied   the  horrors  of  1649   as   the  pri^bable 

i^esull  of  the  early  proceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament^   might 

tare*   been    truly  assured  that  no  persons  could    attach  greater 

iitipcirlaQce   to  the    rights   of  the  Crown  and   the    integrity  of 

the  Constitution  than  Hyde  and  Falkland ;  but  hts  fears  would, 

nevcftbeiess,  have  been  justified  by  the  result.     In  1847,  any 

fHie  who   had    predicted    tiiat    the    Reform    agitation    that   was 

bm^g  fostered  by  the  then  Opposition  would  end,  after  a  brief 

and  bloody  anarchy,    in  compelling  the  French  to  seek   from 

*  inilitary  empire  protection  against  Socialism^  might  have  been 

jufttiy  met  with  the   assurance  that  no  one  was    more   deeplj 

at^ched  to   constitutional    monarchy  than  M.  Odilloa  Barrot 

Yet  M,  Odillon  Barn>t*s  sympathies  did  not  oppose,  even  for  an 

*  Mf.  Br!g:ht*g  fcdlowefB  appear  to  be  fond  of  the  argutneat  which  is  drawn 
'fom  tke  pliability  of  facile  polUicmns.    Ttie  ft^liowbg  is  from  a  recent  pubJica- 

/Tb«  proposal  to  give  the  borough  frwjcldse  to  occupier*  whose  houseB  or  pre- 
^■^^  are  rated  at  5/.  per  annoju— aqualificjition  equivsUeai  to  a  li/.  renuJ — htis  tbe 
™S^  iutUonty  and  saactioo  of  a  hmy  of  statesmen  as  Couaervatiye  tis  auy  who 
1^^  1(«1<1  oifi^  under  th©  Crowii.  Any  Tory  orator*  who  uiny  wish  to  dimotinoe 
**^  aprt»[»0SAl  as  "*reyol«liijnary,''  will  Lave*  to  persitade  the  liouise  of  CotniiK»tLi 
5?*^  tbt  country  that  the  Earl  of  Aberdtcn,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Sidacy 
^f^'^^t.  ^1^  James  Graham,  aifti  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  were  Abettors  of 

!ni>atiou  of  the  conduct  of  this  curiously  Conservative  body  of  statei- 
^  .^  tlieir  tejiure  of  office  m  1553-55,  is  tlial  they  were  kfelJl■\^^■5fQ^'^^M 

^**^  s^iiiv^i  pskrty,  Qzrd  were  compeJ led  to  liad  m^nsuies  to  ^^%vt  Tiiem. 
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hour,  the  slenderest  barrier  between  the  monarchy  and  its  ruin. 
And  in  the  great  French  Revolution  of  1789,  in  which  the  whole 
lore  of  revolutions  is  taught  by  one  vast  example,  and  every  pos- 
sible phase  of  revolutionary  action  is  combined  into  one  terrible 
drama,  the  same  phenomenon  was  displayed  upon  a  grander 
scale.  It  was  not  one  or  two  aristocratic  enthusiasts,  but  it  was  the 
main,  body  of  the  nobility,  with  all  their  ablest  and  most  earnest 
members  at  their  head,  who  in  a  wild  philosophic  delirium 
kindled  the  conflagration  in  which  they  perished.  We  do  not 
desire  to  apply  these  parallels  closely,  or  to  venture  upon  any 
conjecture  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  indicate  the  impending 
destiny  of  this  cototry.  But  they  sufiice  to  destroy  any  conso- 
lation we  might  derive  from  the  reflection  that  if  the  large 
estates  which  Mr.  Bright  denounces  were  parcelled  out,  or  if 
employers  were  made  to  give  good  wages  to  every  one  who  was 
inclined  to  work.  Lord  Russell  and  his  colleagues  and  supporters 
would  be  the  first  to  suffer.  We  feel  that  a  mode  of  reasoning 
by  which,  in  1789,  La  Fayette's  policy  would  have  been  recom- 
mended as  a  safe  one  for  quiet  people  to  support,  is  not  exactly 
the  reasoning  on  which  we  should  like  to  risk  much  in  the 
present  crisis. 

Mr.  Bright,  however,  relies  more  on  his  second  resource  of 
abusing  the  Conservatives ;  for  he  has  employed  it  several 
times.  They  are  the  party  who,  he  says,  have  been  always 
wrong.  Their  prophecies  have  failed  ;  tibe  measures  they  have 
opposed  have  succeeded ;  and  he  wonders  at  their  effrontery, 
after  so  many  failures,  in  still  presuming  to  give  advice.  Mr. 
Bright's  memory  for  recent  history  is  usefully  limited,  or  perhaps 
he  might  have  remembered  other  political  predictions  which 
have  been  laughably  belied  by  the  result  There  was  a  school 
of  politicians  which  opposed  the  Factory  Act  with  desperate 
vehemence,  and  prophesied  that  English  manufacturers,  weighted 
with  its  obligations,  could  never  compete  with  less  burdened 
rivals  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  has  so  happened,  however, 
that  the  English  manufacturer  has  never  been  more  prosperous 
than  since  that  Act  was  passed,  and  that  the  Act  itself  has  been 
to  the  working  men  of  the  North  a  boon  beyond  price,  rescuing 
wives  and  children  from  horrors  compared  to  which  slavery  was 
light  and  tolerable.  The  same  school — they  did  not  deserve 
the  name  of  a  party — set  themselves  two  or  three  years  after- 
wards to  prophesy  an  era  of  universal  peace.  The  world,  they 
said,  had  grown  too  wise  for  war,  and  the  maintenance  of  arma- 
ments for  self-defence  was  a  wanton  w^te  of  money,  only  main- 
tained for  selfish  purposes  by  a  grasping  aristocracy.  France 
they  particularly  pointed  out  as  the  country  which  was  far  too 
peaceful  and  too  orderly  to  \)e  a  sowice  ol  diaxi^^x  \a  ^s\^  nei^h- 
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boujr.     Unluckilj,  these  predictions  were  delivered  just  before 

llie  3^*ear  184Sj  since  which  time  to  the  present  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  not  enjo}'ed  at  any  time  tliree  consecutive  years  of 
pea^'^.  The  same  school  were  rcninrkable  durinj^  the  Crimean 
war  fur  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  proved  that  the  allied 
armies  couJd  not  possibly  triumph — a  prophecy  upon  whose  ful- 
filiin.c?nt  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell.  After  the  war  was  over 
the^'  dcvotefl  themselves  to  the  task  of  impressing^  upon  their 
coiamtrymen  the  excellence  of  American  institutions.  The  points 
wh  i  ^:-li  they  took  especial  pains  to  prove  were  that  republicanism 
CD&-t:^res  cheap  government,  and  the  contentment  and  loyalty  of 
the-  governed  ;  and  they  urged  upon  Englishmen  that  the  nearer 
^^^r  approached  to  this  great  moJelj  the  more  fully  would  they 
i ^»y  t lie se  t w o  i nes t i mable  bl essi ngs.  Unl u c ki I y ,  many  of  th em 
^^*«  lived  to  see  their  favourite  republic  staggering  under  the 
^p^^viest  national  debt  in  the  world,  and  numbering  among  its 
CJt^^ens  a  larger  number  of  jK^rsons  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Govern* 
^<^rit  under  which  they  live  than  any  other  state  in  Christendom, 
Z'^J  we  not,  after  this  long  series  of  failures,  after  these  repeated 
^5^ plays  of  jioliticai  imbecility,  say  of  this  Manchester  school,  in 
*^  words  of  Mr,  Bright  at  Birmingham  i 

*  1  wonder  for  my  own  part  how  these  men  propoimd  atiy  opinionB 
^  allp  (Laughter,)  If  you  had  a  lawyer  who  hi  variably  lost  every 
^use  with  which  he  was  cuimccted,  who  always  gave  opinions  which 
Wie  judges  on  the  bench  revor&ed^you  w<^uld  not  then,  1  should 
thbk.  have  much  confidence  in  liis  legal  knowledge.  (Laughter.)  K 
Vou  had  a  doetor^  and  it  was  an  invaxiable  rule  that  every  bouse  ho 
iatercd  to  give  advice,  he  entered  again  a  fortnight  or  bo  later  to 
attend  his  patient  to  the  churchyard,  you  would  not  have  much  faith 
in  fiuch  a  d<>ctor.  (Laughter.)  You  would  say,  indeed,  that  this 
lawyer  and  this  doctor  must  have  a  inarvollous  eflronbery  to  dare  to 
ufflr  an  opinion  at  all^  and  stiU  more  to  take  a  fee  ftjr  it,  (Laughter 
aiid  cheerB.)  I  should  Bay  that  men  of  this  character  were  aijdacious 
Ifreteaders^' 

But  it  would  be  a  still  more  marvellous  achie%^ement  in  *  effron- 
tery,* if  after  having  repeatedly  staked  their  credit  upon  these 
rblse  opinions^  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor  were  to  come  forward 
ind  proclaim  with  a  loud  voice,  that  they,  and  they  alone,  had 
been  always  right. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  alleged  misdeeds  of  the  Conserva- 
tives, The  argument  that  l^ecanse  their  evil  prophecies  concern- 
ing the  first  Reform  Bill  have  come  to  nought,  therefore  they 
are  not  to  be  trusted  in  their  condemnation  of  tJie  second,  is  a 
very  fa^  ourite  one  with  Mr.  Bright,  which  is  perhaps  fitting,  in- 
asmuch as  his  own  existence  and  hopes  are  the  most  conclusive 
reply  to  it.  But  it  has  been  used  by  others  besides  him.  Even 
Vol  IJif^—jYt/.  237.  T    "  \i^\\ 
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Lord  Russell  appeals  to  the  supposed  falsification  of  Tory  pre- 
dictions concerning  the  last  Reform  Bill  in  the  arguments  which 
he  advances  in  favour  of  another.  We  have  no  intention  of 
pleading  the  general  issue  to  such  charges.  The  same  fate  has 
attended  the  prophecies  of  the  Tories  of  1831  that  has  attended 
the  prophecies  even  of  the  most  sagacious  human  intellects  in 
all  times.  Part  of  them  have  failed,  and  part  of  them  have  come 
true.  It  is  easy  at  this  distance  of  time  to  see  that  the  ideas  upon 
which  the  Tory  resistance  of  that  day  was  hased  involved  a  great 
truth  and  a  great  error.  The  great  error  was  the  attempt  to 
maintain  the  exclusion  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
classes  from  the  share  in  the  government  of  the  country  to  which 
their  huge  stake  in  it  rightfully  entitled  them.  They  were  the 
natural  friends  of  order;  their  interests  bound  them  by  the 
strongest  ties  to  the  side  of  property  in  the  great  social  struggle 
of  our  century.  It  was  a  grave  error — though  one  which  it  is 
easier  to  discern  after  the  event  than  before  it — to  ignore  both 
the  justice  of  these  claims  and  the  wisdom  of  conceding  them. 
And  to  this  extent  the  Tory  resistance  was  condemned  by  the 
event  The  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes  infused  into 
the  Government  of  the  country  a  portion  of  the  sagacity  and 
courage  which  had  enabled  them  to  gather  the  harvest  of  wealth 
in  every  field  of  enterprise,  and  in  every  comer  of  the  globe ; 
and  many  salutary  traces  have  been  left  upon  the  statute-book 
of  the  influence  they  exerted. 

But  the  resistance  was  also  based  upon  a  great  and  a  more 
obvious  truth.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  urged  upon  the 
country  by  the  mass  of  its  supporters,  not  as  a  bill  for  giving 
more  power  to  mercantile  and  manufacturing  property,  but  as  a 
democratic  measure :  and  it  was  as  a  democratic  measure  that 
it  was  so  strenuously  resisted.  In  that  sense  it  has  not  failed  to 
fulfil  in  great  degree  the  evil  that  was  foretold  of  it.  The  pre- 
diction was,  not  that  our  commercial  prosperity  would  suffer,  or 
that  the  reign  of  anarchy  would  immediately  begin,  but  that  the 
Bill  would  give  so  much  preponderance  to  the  democratic  ele- 
ment, that  it  would  eventually  overpower  all  the  other  elements 
in  the  State.  Whether  that  prediction  is  false  or  true  is  a  ques- 
tion that  yet  remains  to  be  fully  answered.  While  the  genera- 
tion of  statesmen  who  were  in  authority  when  the  Reform  Bill 
passed  were  still  alive,  its  effects  in  transferring  political  power 
could  only  develope  themselves  imperfectly.  But  all  who  were 
or  had  been  Cabinet  Ministers  then  have  passed  away;  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  the  real  strain  has  come.  What  its  issue 
will  be,  a  few  years  will  now  decide.  It  may  be  that  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  will  prove  to  be  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  down- 
ward 
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ward  steps  to  the  political  level  upon  which,  under  whatever 
form,  the  will  of  the  multitude  is  supreme.  It  may  be  that,  in 
spite  of  the  interested  recklessness  of  party  leaders,  those  who 
now  hold  political  power  will  be  prudent  enough  to  pause  before 
they  part  with  it  for  ever.  But  whatever  the  result,  no  one  can 
dispute  that  the  danger  of  further  progress  in  a  democratic  direc- 
idoa  is  sufficiently  imminent  to  bear  out  the  warnings  of  1832. 
^r.  Bright  himself  is  the  great  reply  to  all  reproaches  levelled 
3t  the  Tory  party  of  that  date.  His  subversive  schemes,  his 
openly  avowed  attachment  to  the  institutions  and  the  people  of  a 
foreign  country,  and  the  influence  he  nevertheless  has  been  able 
to  exercise  over  party  leaders  here,  and  the  hopes  in  which  he  now 
apparently  upon  good  ground  indulges,  prove  that  the  gloomy 
auguries  of  thirty-five  years  ago  were  not  so  wholly  baseless  as 
for  a  time  they  may  have  seemed. 

But  in  truth  the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  the  Tories  of  1832 
has  not  the  remotest  connexion  with  the  questions  which  lie 
before  us  for  decision  at  the  present  moment  If  the  existence 
of  the  danger  depended  upon  the  character  of  those  who  pro- 
claim it,  there  would  at  least  be  a  pretence  for  the  introduction 
of  such  a  topic  into  the  controversy.  But  the  fact  that  a  six- 
pound  franchise  will  produce  a  democratic  House  of  Commons, 
and  legislation  adverse  to  the  rights  of  property,  depends  upon  . 
no  Tory  testimony.  To  ascertain  what  the  new  constituencies 
will  aim  at,  po  other  witnesses  need  be  called  than  those  orators 
who  are  most  in  their  confidence.  To  ascertain  what  their 
power  will  be,  no  other  test  need  be  applied  than  that  of  simple 
addition.  Add  the  numbers  of  new  electors  to  the  extreme 
Radicals  in  the  existing  constituencies,  and  the  result  will  give 
the  exact  electoral  force  which  will  be  disposable  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  views  of  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Mill,  and  Mr.  Odger. 
Before  long  we  shall  all  have  in  our  hands  the  means  of  making 
this  calculation  in  every  case.  The  Government  have  ordered 
the  collection  of  the  statistics,  by  which  we  may  learn  how  far 
the  present  constituencies  will  be  overwhelmed  by  those  which 
are  to  succeed  them.  Some  of  the  results  which  these  figures 
show  have  already  crept  into  the  papers ;  and  from  them  we  may 
probably  gather  a  fair  idea  of  what  the  rest  will  show.  We  will 
take  as  a  specimen  t£e  case  of  Preston,  as  it  is  analysed  in  the 
impartial  columns  of  a  legal  contemporary.  There  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  its  position  will  be  either  better  or  worse  than 
that  of  other  towns  of  the  same  size : — 

'The  return  of  the  borough  of  Preston,  made  by  the  overseers, 
has  already  appeared.  It  is  the  first,  and  it  is  very  instructive.  We 
give  the  results  of  it  in  the  same  form  in  which  we  purpose  to  analyse 
the  oiihers,  and  preaent  them  to  the  reader  in  a  »^«k^  ^^  TEi<^^\»  ^«^-' 
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venient  for  present  information  and  fatnre  reference: — Preston. — 
Nmnber  of  male  residents  occupying  houses  assessed  to  the  poor- 
rate  : — Resident  householders  rated  at  10^  and  over,  2537.  Number 
rated  at  9i.  and  under  lOL,  269 ;  number  of  electors  if  the  franchise 
is  reduced,  2806.  Rated  at  8Z.  and  under  9Z.,  781 ;  if  reduced,  3587. 
Bated  at  11.  and  under  8Z.,  1562 ;  if  reduced,  5149.  Bated  at  61.  and 
under  72.,  2130 ;  if  reduced,  7279.  Bated  at  52.  and  under  61.,  3032 ; 
if  reduced,  10,311.  Bated  at  il.  and  under  52.,  1222 ;  if  reduced, 
11,533.  Under  4Z.,  786 ;  if  reduced,  12,319.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that,  assuming  800  of  the  present  constituency  to  belong  to  the 
working  clas»---and  we  understand  they  much  exceed  thlEl  proportion 
— an  82.  franchise  would  give  the  working  class  a  majority  of  two 
to  one  over  all  the  other  classes  together ;  a  62.  franchise  would  give 
them  a  majority  of  four  to  one ;  and  household  suffrage  a  majority  of 
six  to  one.  In  either  case  the  present  constituency  would  be  wholly 
swamped.  But  this  is  not  alL  It  appears  from  this  return  that  the 
total  rental  of  all  the  rated  property  of  tiie  present  electors  is  242,0352. ; 
the  rental  of  the  houses,  &c.,  assessed  at  102.  and  over,  by  which 
the  franchise  is  now  conferred,  is  182,0612. ;  while  the  rental  of  all 
the  houses  rated  at  less  than  102.  amounts  in  the  aggregate  only  to 
59,9732. ;  so  that  the  renters  of  property  rated  at  60,0002.  would  have 
9513  votes,  while  the  owners  or  occupie]:s  of  property  rated  at 
182,0612.  would  have  only  2860  votes.'— Law  Times. 

This  is  evidence  which  needs  no  skill  in  prophecy  to  enforce  it 
If  all  Mr.  Bright's  calumnies  were  true,  or  even  if  the  Conserva- 
tive party  had  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  had 
erred  from  that  time  to  this  in  every  opinion  they  had  uttered, 
these  facts  would  not  be  altered,  nor  would  one  iota  of  their 
cogency  be  destroyed.  With  such  statistics  and  such  menaces 
before  us,  it  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  gravity  of  the  issue  upon 
which  the  new  Parliament  is  to  be  called  upon  to  pronounce. 
The  decision  will  practically  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  party  whom 
Mr.  Bright  proposes  *  quietly  to  deposit  with  all  due  symbols 
of  national  reverence  in  Westminster  Abbey.'  Neither  the  Con- 
servatives nor  the  Radicals  will  need  much  argument  to  lead 
them  to  the  vote  which  they  will  give.  The  Conservatives 
would  forfeit  every  shred  of  a  title  to  the  name  which  they 
assume,  if  they  tampered  for  one  moment  with  democracy. 
Upon  the  Radicals,  on  the  other  hand,  the  argumenjs  to  which 
we  have  adverted  would  act  as  incentives  to  press  forward 
any  and  every  instalment  of  Reform  they  can  obtain.  They  are 
votaries  of  a  superstition  which  is  not  disturbed  by  a  prosaic 
regard  for  the  security  of  property  or  the  maintenance  of  existing 
rights.  The  balance,  so  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  con- 
cerned, will  be  inclined  according  to  the  action  of  the  large 
Whig  party  which  lies  between  the  two.  Not  only  their  tradi- 
tions  as  a  constitutional  party,  but  the  dearest  interests,  the  very 
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cratic  dement  in  our  institutions,  that  can  be  used  as  a  *  lever' 
for  more  extensive  operations.     But  the  more  immediate  interests 
«f  pftrty,  and  the  soUeitntions  of  the  present  occupants  of  power, 
will  diaw  them  in  the  opposite  direction.     Which  set  of  motives 
vili  gnin  the  mastery,  proljably  they  themselves  would  he  puzzled 
to  pn;dict.     Rumours  have  been  circulated  of  permanent  com- 
bination between  portions  of  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties. 
To  these  i^is  difBcuIt  to  attach  any  material  sig;nificance*     Ab- 
ftmctedlj  speaking,  it  would   be  of  course  desirable  that  those 
who  value  the  balanced  character  of   our   constitution   should 
ctjjiibinc  in  its  defence  at  a   moment  when  it  is  so  formidably 
threatened »     But  the  boundaries  which  separate  great  traditional 
partiei  are  not  so  easily  effaced.      It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes 
of  our  political  system  that  parties  are  formed,  more  with  refer- 
ence to  controversies  that  are  gone  by,  than  to  the  controversies 
which  diose   parties  have  actually  to  decide.     The  Reform  Bill 
of  1832,  or  the  Com  Law  of  184Gj  arc  questions  of  no  practical 
witerestto  the  existing  generathm.     The  democratic  proposals  of 
Mr,  Bright,    aofl   the  assaults  of   the  Liberation  Society   upon 
the*  Church  Establishment,  are  questions  of  vital  and  pressing 
noiQertt     But  the  dividing-line  which  marks  out  the  limits  of 
eiiidng  parties  far  more  nearly  appn>aches  to  that  which  sepa- 
rated opinions    in    1816   than    to    that   which   separates    them 
W  1866*     The  consequence  is    that    many  persons  find  them- 
•^Ives,    in    consequence    of    their    fathers*    opinions    or    their 
^Wa,  bound  to  the  organization  of  parties,  with   the  action  of 
whose  leaders  upon   the  most  momentous  questions  oi  the  day 
ui«,V  no  longer  sympathise.     But  more  exciting;  times  than  these 
are  necessary  for  the  revision  of  party  boundaries :  and  a  consti- 
**^tional  party  based  upon  a  love  of  freedom,  and  a  resistance  to 
wcoiocrary  as  its  most  dangerous  enemy,  is  Hkely  to  remain  the 
*'reain  of  sanguine  bystanders  rather  than  to  beconie  an  achieve^ 
^^tit  within  the  grasp  of  practical   politicians.     It  may  even  be 
p/ausibly  argued  that  this  is  not  a  time  in  which  such  a  fusion 
***iald  be  desirable,  supposing  it  to  be  possible.     Movements  of 
tlin.^  cbaracterj  however  pure  the  motives  from  which  they  may 
^'^^C',  rarely  escaj>e  the  imputation  of  insincerity  upon  one  side 
^^     the  other.     The  ties  of  party  are  esteemed  to  be  so  strongs 
^^  ^t  no  man  or  section  that  permanently  disregards  them  gains 
L^^it  for  any  other  motives  than  self-interest.     The  great  battle 
^'    tbe  constitution  will  perhaps  be  better  fought  if  its  tactics  are 
^^^*ve  the  reproach  of   l>eing  disturbed  by  the   calculations  of 
P^^ty  strategy  or  of  individual  ambition^ 

AVithou^  rherefore,  indulging  in  any  dreams  ol  VmY^t>r>"a^V^^ 
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coalitions,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Conseryatires,  if  i 
honestly  strive  to  purge  the  new  Reform  Bill  of  its  democr 
leaven,  will  meet  with  aid  from  many  Liberals,  who  have 
intention  of  abandoning  their  relations  to  the  party  to  which  t 
belong.  The  position  occupied  by  the  Conservatives  in  res] 
to  this  measure  is  one  upon  which  many  others  who  do 
belong  to  their  ranks  will  feel  inclined  to  join  them.  T 
advocate  no  finality ;  they  cling  to  no  stationary  policy  in  re( 
to  the  representation  of  the  people.  The  Reform  Act  of  1 
is  not  an  institution  which  diey  feel  bound  speciall5^  to  def 
It  has  not  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  people :  it  has  not  ii 
twined  itself  with  any  national  memories,  or  become  identi 
with  the  strength  or  greatness  of  the  country.  There  can  be 
demur  from  the  side  of  the  Conservatives  to  any  improvei 
upon  it  which  experience  may  suggest,  or  the  rise  of  new  inte: 
may  demand.  Only  the  change  must  be  made  in  accordi 
widi  the  old  principles  of  the  Constitution.  It  must  be  a  d 
lopment,  and  not  a  revolution.  Since  our  history  began,  nevei 
the  arbitrament  of  clashing  interests  been  entrusted  to  the  supi 
decision  of  the  class  who  have  no  stake  in  the  country  save  1 
labour.  Any  change  that  directly  or  indirectly  will  lead  to 
issue  is,  in  its  inevitable  operation,  a  more  tremendous  re^ 
tion,  a  more  violent  departure  from  the  first  principles  of 
polity,  than  any  through  which  England  in  her  severest  t 
has  passed ;  for  in  all  of  them  property  has  retained  its  ri[ 
and  the  fruits  of  free  industry  have  been  secure.  That  seci 
would  be  imperilled  as  it  has  never  been  imperilled  yet,  if 
Trades  Unions  were  supreme.  Such  a  supremacy  would 
only  be  without  parallel  in  English  history ;  it  would  be  u 
ampled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Mr.  Forster  and  s 
others  are  still  fond  of  appealing  to  America  as  an  illustratio 
the  safety  of  the  form  of  Government  they  recommend.  . 
one  who  looks  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  United  Stat< 
offering  an  enviable  picture  of  what  a  well-ordered  and  ur 
community  should  be  like,  has  undoubtedly  a  right  to  claim 
respect  which  is  always  accorded  in  this  country  to  a  m 
enduring  faith.  Ordinary  people,  who  are  attached  to 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  have  no  taste  for  civil  war,  will  ind 
in  a  hope  that  the  institutions  of  this  country  may  never  ai 
to  the  peculiar  species  of  success  wliich  has  been  granted  tc 
institutions  of  the  United  States.  But  even  their  example,  ^ 
it  as  admirable  as  Mr.  Forster  paints  it,  would  be  no  encoui 
ment.  There  are  two  points  in  which  England  cannot  im 
them.  We  cannot  copy  either  the  wealth  of  their  lower  clas 
the  power  of  their  Executive.  An  extended  suffrage  in  Eng 
would  not  be  any  true  reproduction  ol  -whaX  Mr.  DisraeU 
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well    called    the  *  tcrritoriul  democracy'   of  the  United    States. 
Nor,    if  it  were,  davs  our  Parliamentarj  Government  offer  any 
analogy  to  the  buddinj^  Caesarism  of  the  American  Presideney. 
It  is  true  that  in  America  a  suffrage  all  but  universal  dictates  the 
policy  of  the  nation*     But  it  is  a  suflra^e  to  which  boantcous 
Nature  af!ixes  a  quaUfic-ation  that    cannot  be    imitated    in  old 
and  densely-peopled  countries;  and  the  suflrage^  so  qualified,  is 
only  in  effect  exercised  once  in  every  four  years.     Our  svstem 
is  c^cmstnicted  to  carry  out   in   the    policy  of  the  Government 
the    actual  opinion  at  the  moment  of  the  million  and  a  quarter 
of  electors  by  whom  the  nation  is  ruled.     It  is  a  machine  of  the 
must  exquisite  delicacy.      The   conduction  from   the  electors, 
who  are  the  source  of  power,  to  the  Ministers,  is  so  perfect,  that 
wbtle  Parliament  is  sitting  they  cannot  goyera  for  ten  days  in 
opposition  to  the  public  wilU     In  America  the  state  of  things  is 
Tiery  different.      Once  in  four  years  universal  suffrage  utters  its 
<fec^ree.     But,  that  once  given,  it  has  as  little  control   over  the 
policy  of  the  Government  as  the  recruit  who,  of  his  own  free 
^illj  has  joined  the  army,  has  over  the   military  power  under 
wtich  he  has   elected  to  serve.     At  this  moment  we  are  wit- 
Biasing  the  spectacle  of  the  elective  President  fightin*^  upon  a 
({Uestion  of  the  most  vital  import,  with  the  majority  of  Congress, 
*iid  with  the  party  that  has  j  ust  gained  the  majority  at  the  polls : 
*lld  as  far  as  the  contest  has  at  present  gone,  there  is  gooil  ground 
for  believing  that  the  President,  armed  w  Ith  his  vast  patronage,  will 
urin.     America  during  the  last  five  years  has  only  repeated  to  the 
World  the  lesson  that  had  already  been  taught  by  France,  that,  if 
ym.  will  ha%^e  democracy,  you  must  have  some  thing  like  Cspsarism 
to  control  it     The  feeble  and  pliable  Executive  of  England  is 
wholly  unsuited  to  such  an  electoral  body.     A  Govemnxent  that 
yields  and  must  yield  to  the  slightest  wish   of  the    House   of 
Commons,  is  only  possible  so  long  as  that  Houae  of  Commons  is 
tbe  organ   of  an   educated    minority.      Such  an   instrument  of 
Government  has   never  yet  in   the    history  of  die  world  been 
worked  by  a  Legislature  chosen  by  tbe  lower  class. 

It  is  for  those  who  love  the  Constitution  to  decide  whether  they 
will  try  to  graft  this  foreign  and  uncongenial  growth  upon  the 
i>ld  native  stocks  They  are  asked  to  set  up  a  new  thing  in  the 
political  history  of  the  world — a  Government  that  shall  be  chosen 
by  ihe  class  which  lives  on  the  proceeds  of  its  daily  lalxmr,  that 
shall  conform  to  the  wishes  of  that  class  and  be  obedient  to  its 
slightest  impulse,  and  which  yet  shall  guarantee  the  rights  of 
property  and  of  capital.  And  they  are  asked  to  perform  this 
itrange  and  wild  experiment,  not  on  some  small  community 
which  might  be  ruined  or  effaced  without  materially  affecting 
the  sum  of  human  happiness,  but  up*)n  the  greatest  commercial 
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and  industrial  empire  in  the  world.  It  is  an  act  of  stupendov 
importance  that  they  are  about  to  execute.  Be  it  for  good  or  1 
it  for  evil,  it  can  never  be  retraced.  From  the  moment  th  _ 
have  completed  it,  the  class  to  which  they  belong  is  political 
dead.  The  artisans  to  whom  they  transfer  the  supreme  pov^ 
over  the  vast  and  varied  interests  of  this  community  may 
may  not  tolerate  that  those  who  have  summoned  them  to- 
shall  continue  to  exercise  a  delegated  influence;  but  the  in^ 
pendent  power  which  the  educated  classes,  the  aristocracy,  n 
professional  men,  the  merchants,  the  landowners,  the  manufs 
turers,  have  hitherto  exerted,  will  be  gone  for  ever.  By  xi 
wearied  canvassing  or  lavish  expenditure  they  may  beg  or  bn'l 
back  a  semblance  of  it  for  a  time ;  but  even  that  shadow,  e 
dearly  purchased,  of  their  former  influence,  they  will  retain  (p 
sufferance.  They  will  hold  all  their  dearest  rights  by  favoui 
Their  sole  hope  of  escaping  the  whole  burden  of  a  taxation,  artr 
ficially  inflated  to  furnish  employment  for  the  working  class — 
their  only  chance  of  averting  laws  that  will  limit  the  free  disposal 
of  property,  and  will  leave  the  employer  helpless  in  the  presence  oj 
those  whom  he  employs — will  lie  in  an  unflagging  and  unfas 
tidious  courtiership  of  the  new  masters  they  have  installed.  Anc 
when  this  fate  has  come  upon  them,  they  will  receive  scant  com 
passion  either  from  the  judgment  of  history  or  the  opinion  of  thei 
contemporaries ;  for  it  will  record  a  tale  little  creditable  to  thei 
sagacity  or  their  courage.  It  will  relate  that  it  was  in  obedieno 
to  no  overwhelming  necessity  that  they  bowed  their  necks  beneatl 
this  grievous  yoke.  It  will  tell  how  these  destructive  projects  hai 
been  raised  before,  and  condemned  by  opinion — ^how  they  wer< 
revived  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  a  pedantic  busybody,  whose  historit 
name  had  been  used  in  former  days  by  abler  men  for  their  owi 
purposes — and  how  the  traditions  of  a  constitution,  splendid  witl 
centuries  of  success  and  of  glory,  were  heedlessly  sacrificed  bj 
the  credulity  of  partisans  and  by  the  apathy  of  a  community 
rendered  reckless  by  its  own  prosperity.  It  will  be  for  the  nevi 
Parliament,  called  to  a  discussion  so  strangely  at  variance  witl 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  elected,  to  decide  whether  thij 
reproach  shall  attach  to  it.  The  danger  is  great ;  the  temper  ol 
the  times  does  not  rise  to  the  height  of  this  momentous  contro- 
versy ;  and  we  can  only  hope  that  before  the  sacrifice  is  irrevocablj 
made,  the  class  that  now  holds  political  power  may  be  roused  tc 
recognise  in  its  true  character  the  infatuation  of  the  statesmec 
who  ask  them  to  give  it  up  for  ever. 
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A rt,  L — Life  ami  Tirms  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds:  with  miiceit 
€lf  mme  of  his  cofttevtporaries.  Commenced  by  Charles  Robert 
Leslie,  R.A.  ;  continued  and  concluded  by  Tom  Taylor.  In 
2  volumes.     With  portraits  and  illustrations,    London:  1865. 

THE  first  authentic  life  of  Reynolds  was  published  in  a  quarto 
pamphlet  in  1797,  and  was  prefixed  tho  next  year  to  an 
octavo  edition  of  his  literary  works.  The  brief  narrative  was  by 
Ms  friend  and  executor,  Malone ;  whoj  notwitlistanding  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  man  has  only  produced  a  dull  and  feeble 
sketeh.  Nortiicote  next  took  the  subject  in  hand.  His  life  of 
Reynolds  appeared  in  1813,  and  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  in 
181 9^  *  I  like  it/  said  Rop^ers  the  poet,  *  it  may  be  depended  ujion 
t^T  facts;  and  of  course  Northcote  was  a  very  competent  critic 
"1  painting,'  He  had  lived  in  the  house  with  Reynolds  for  five 
J<^Ars  as  pupil  or  assistant,  and  continued  to  associate  with  him 
foj  sixteen  years  more.  He  had  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
pictures  of  his  master  in  every  stage,  and  a  thorough  compre- 
hension of  their  subtlest  qualities.  His  lot  was  cast  in  the  world 
**f  o-rdsts,  and  he  knew  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  their 
"j'f^sidentj  and  the  opinions  they  entertained  of  him.  Northcote's 
IjooJt  is  not  unworthy  of  his  opportunities.  Though  there  is  an 
''^^ca^ional  want  of  arrangement,  and  though  tl^e  composition  has 
^onic*  of  the  force  and  piquancy  which  disting-uished  his  conver- 
sation, the  particulars  he  relates  are  abundantly  interesting,  and 
iulfi]  die  great  end  of  all  biography,  that  of  conveying  a  complete 
iJc?^  of  the  hero  of  the  tale. 

Tjie  volumes   of  Northcote  were   followed  in    1829    by   the 

aeoonnt  which  Allan  Cunningham  inserted  in  his  '  Lives  of  the 

'  aiiiters/     This  work  is  written  in  close  imitation  of  the  'Lives 

*'f  ^  the   Poets/      What    Reynolds   said    of  slavish    mimicry    in 

Pointing   is   equally    true   in    literature, — *  the   model    may    be 

*^^C"^llent,  but  the  copy  will  be  ridiculous,*     The  dogmatic  and 

*^»xtentious  style  of  Johnson  was  the  natural  product  of  a  robust 

"^^^i^d^  throwing  out  comments  upon  books  and  men  in  the  same 

^^Orous  form  in  which  they  were  conceived*     Allan  Cunning- 

.  ^**X  exaggerated  the  magisterial  tone  of  his  original,  and  employed 

*<i   give   an    imp<»sing   air  to   coinmf>nplaces  and   sophisms, 

'^^^   consequence  is  that  there  is  frequently  a  ludicrous  contrast 
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between  the  insignificance  of  his  ideas,  and  the  oracular  mc 
in    which    they   arc   delivered.      Johnson,    &g&in,    abounds  j^ 

weighty  antithesis,  and  his  copyist  emulates  him  in  such  s  ^u*^;. 
tences  as  this : — '  He  who  has  been  praised  by  Burke^  and  ^^  j^o 
was    loved    by  Johnson,  has  little  chance  of  being  forgotti^^^x' 
Nobody  could   outdo  Johnson   in  his  praise  of  Reynolds^      «r 
Burke  in  his  love  for  him,  and  to  allot  praise  to  Burke,  and  lo^e 
to  Johnson,  when  both  characteristics  were  united  in  each,  wais    to 
sacrifice  accuracy  to  a  false  sparkle  of  words.     Nor  could  thc'Se 
be  a  more  inane  and  misplaced  reflection  than  to  say  that  H^^' 
nolds  had  little  chance  of  being  foigotten  because  he  had  be^^ 
praised  by  Burke  and  loved  by  Johnson,  when  he  had  won      f^ 
far  loftier  immortality  by  his  own  exquisite  works, — works  whic^  £. 
have  hardly  an  inferior  rank  in  painting  to  the  productions  C^ 
Burke  and  Johnson  in  literature.     The  frequent  faults  of  styl^^* 
however,  were  the  least  defect  in  Allan  Cunningham's  narrativ^^"' 
He  had  a  bitter  antipathy  to  the  refined,  amiable,  and  upright  ^ 
Reynolds,  and,  under  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  the  biographer:^ 
has  told  the  story  of  his  life  very  unfairly,  and  has  convertec^ 
one  whose  reputation  is  almost  spotless,  into  a  mean,  envious ^ 
designing  character.     Leslie  resolved  to  redress  the  wrong.     He 
had  been  the  friend  of  many  persons  who  were  acquainted  witb 
Reynolds,  he  was  familiar  with  the  traditions  which  prevailecf 
among  artists,  and  everything  '  he  had  heard  or  read '  contradicted 
the  degrading  charges  of  Allan  Cunningham.     For  several  yean 
Mr.  Leslie  wanted  leisure  to  execute  his  project,  and  when,  at 

.last,  he  entered  upon  it  in  earnest,  he  was  overtaken  by  death. 

.  The  biography  was  left  unfinished,  and  the  manuscript  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Taylor,  that  he  might  revise  and  com- 
plete it. 

Mr.  Leslie  and  his  editor  had  very  different  schemes.  The 
first  projected  a  life  of  Reynolds ;  the  second  conceive<l  that  the 
account  of  the  individual  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a  general 
history  of  the  times.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  a  fundamental 
mistake.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  lived  for  his  art,  and  a  select 
circle  of  friends.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  an  eminent  man 
who  was  less  mixed  up  with  the  multifarious  pursuits  of  the  big 
and  busy  world  around  him.*  The  plan  does  injustice  to  Rey- 
nolds and  to  Leslie,  as  well  as  to  the  accomplished  editor  himself. 

*  *The  very  qualities,'  wrote  Burke  to  Malone,  May  22,  1795,  'which  made 
the  society  of  our  friend  so  pleasant  to  all  who  knew  him,  are  the  very  things  that 
make  it  difficult  to  write  his  life,  or  to  draw  his  character.  The  former  part  is 
peculiarly  difficult,  as  it  had  little  connection  with  great  pnblic  events,  nor  was  it 
diversified  with  much  change  of  fortune,  or  much  private  adventui-e — hartilv, 
indeed,  any  adventure  at  all.  All  that  I  could  say  of  him  I  have  said  already  m 
that  short  skctcMwhich  I  printed  after  his  death,' 

The 
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Tlie  central  figure  of  the  painter  is  smothered  in  the  mass  of  incon- 
graous  accessories  which  were  intended  to  adom  Iiim,  and  the 
valuable  narrative  of  Mr.  Leslie  is  cut  up  into  little  iragmeuts, 
which  lose  half  their  elfect  when  sepanited  by  the  discursive  intcr- 
pilatioiis  of  his  editor.  To  counterbalance  the  redundancies  we 
have  far  more  information  regarding  Reynoids  and  his  pictures 
than  has  been  got  together  before.  Mn  Taj  lor  writes  admirably 
On  his  proper  subject,  and  if  he  had  concentrated  upon  it  the 
time  he  has  wasted  on  unprofitable  episodes,  he  might  have  per* 
fected  the  work.  There  is  one  characteristic  which  must  strike 
everjbodj,~the  generous,  genial  spirit  with  which  ho  treats  both 
persons  and  things. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Reynolds,   ttie  father  of  Sir  Joshua,  was 

hoTwi  on  Jam  31,  1681.     In  June,  1715,  he  became  master  of  the 

errajn mar-school  at  Plympton,  and  there  Joshua  was  born  on  July 

16^  1723.     He  was  the  third  son,  and  seventh  child  in  a  family  of 

eleven.    Five  of  the  number  died  young,    Samuel  Reynolds  was 

t*tofe  remarkable  for  the  range  than  for  the  depth  of  his  attain- 

>*ieiiis,     *  He,*  said  Sir  Joshua  t^j  Northcote,  '  who  would  arrive  at 

^ininence  in  his  profession,  should  confine  his  wixtjle  attention  to 

^ai  alone,  and  not  do  as  many  very  sensible  men  have  done| 

who  spent  their  time  in  acquiring  a  smatteringf  of  every  science, 

hy  wliicb  their  powers   Iwicame  so  much  divitled  that  they  were 

tiot  masters  of  any  one,'     Northcote  replied,  'tliat  is  exactly  my 

own  father/    Reynolds  rejoined—*  And  it  was  mine  also/     Hii 

nant  of  profundity  might   have  been    no   disadvantage   in  the 

e)i?mcnt£iry  instruction  of  youth,  but  he  was  also  remarkalile  for 

^tXKl  temper,  guilclessness,  and  absence  of  mind,  and  these  were 

qualities  which  would  be  likely  to  render  him  the  dupe  of  his  bfiys. 

Whatever  was  the  cause  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  office,  and  in 

spite  of  his  various  knowledge  and  virtues,  he  was  at  last  left 

with  only  a  single  pupih 

Allan  Cunningham  asserts,  without  authority,  that  Samuel 
Reynijlds  was  an  *  indolent  man»  who  seems  to  have  neglectetl, 
more  than  such  a  parent  ought,  the  education  of  bis  son/ 
iVorthiu^te,  whose  means  of  information  were  abundant,  de- 
rlir<%  i>n  the  contrary,  that  *he  was  very  assiduous  in  culti- 
vating the  minds  of  his  children/  The  statement  is  confirriied 
Uy  the  letters  of  Samuel  Reynolds.  *  I  have  ordered  mattc^ri 
bo/  he  writes  March  3,  1743,  of  his  first- bom,  Humphrey, 
who  was  in  the  Royal  Navy,  'that  I  believe  there  is  no 
mhnirars  son  better  put  in  hand  for  the  sea  than  he  is.  He  has, 
hy  my  means,  the  whole  foundation  for  the  theory  of  navi^a- 
tif>n,  so  that  there  is  nothing  that  he  need  take  upon  trust, 
^thing  but  that  he  may  have  demonstration  for   if  he   pleases, 
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it  having  been  my  way  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  his  coming  home 
by  going  on  just  where  we  left  off.'     The  persistency  of  his  father 
in  tutoring  him  in  mathematics  every  time  he  set  foot  on  shore,  is^ 
the  strongest  evidence  of  paternal  tiiligence  and  zeal.    Joshua  wasK 
intended  for  a  general  practitioner  in  medicine,  and  his  training 
was  commenced  with  equal  care.     Before  he  was  seventeen  h^ 
had  already  '  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  pains'  on  the  study 
of  medicine,  under  the  direction  of  Samuel  Reynolds,  who  was, 
in  his  own  opinion,  a  proficient  in  the  science.    He  thought  of  ap- 
prenticing his  son  to  the  Plympton  apothecary,  and  said  he  should 
make  no  account  of  the  qualification  of  ^e  nominal   master, 
since  he  himself  should  be  the  actual  instructor.     The  salaiy 
of  the  worthy  schoolmaster  was  only  120/.  a  year  and  a  house, 
and  as,  with  his  large  family  and  small  income,  he  could  not 
afford  to  send  his  boys  to   the  University,  he  had   evidently 
resolved  to  educate  them  with  reference  to  Uieir  special  callings, 
instead  of  devoting  their  entire  youth  to  obtaining  a   critical 
acquaintance   with   the   learned    languages.      He   had   not   the 
less   taken   care  to  ground  them   in  the  classics.     Sir  Joshua 
was  as  well  versed    in  Latin   as   the  majority   of  gentlemen. 
He  was  at  no  loss  to  detect  a  wrong  translation  which  Mason, 
a  professed  scholar,  introduced  into  the  version  of  Du  Fresnoy's 
^Art  of  Painting,'   and  Mr.  Leslie  remarks  that  Johnson  not 
only  submitted    die   epitaph   on   Goldsmith   to  the   judgment 
of  Reynolds,  but,   when  the  manuscript  was  mislaid,   assumed 
that    he    could    write  down    parts    of    the    composition    from 
memory.      Johnson    could    not    be   deceived    in    the    acquire- 
ments of  a  constant  companion,  and  he  was  above  the  hypocrisy 
of  pretending  to  give  him  credit  for  more  knowledge  than  he 
possessed. 

Joshua  had  been  accustomed  from  childhood  to  make  little 
sketches,  and  copy  the  poor  engravings  in  Dryden's  *  Plutarch,' 
and  Jacob  Cats'  ^  Book  of  Emblems.'  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  displayed  at  the  outset  any  extraordinary  skill.     His  most 


and  he  made  himself  so  completely  master  of  it,  that  he  never 
afterwards  had  occasion  to  study  any  other  treatise  on  that  sub- 
ject.' He  lost  no  time  in  reducing  the  system  to  practice,  and 
drew  by  it  the  Plympton  school-house,  which  was  open  below, 
and  rested  upon  columns  at  one  side,  and  one  end.  '  Now  this,' 
said  Samuel  Reynolds  of  his  son's  performance,  'exemplifies 
what  the  author  of  the  "  Perspective  "  asserts  in  his  Preface,  that  by 
observing  the  rules  laid  down  in  his  book^  a  man  may  do  wonders; 
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for  this  is  wonderfiil/     The  commendition  sunk  into  the  chiJcrs 

fliifiti,  ami  In  the  zenith  of  his  fame  Reynolds  repeated  the  remark 

Ui  Boswell.     Joshua  next   tried  his  hand  in  taking-  likenesses, 

IJtit  with  only  *  tolerable  success.'     Year  after  year  he  continued 

tt*  amuse  his  leisure  hours  with  his  jiencil,  and  when  the  choice 

<^f  liis  profession  was  under  discussion  *his  very  great  genius  for 

jJrawing^'  mised  a  question  whether  medicine  should  not  give  way 

t^  art,  but   it  was  still    ■  the  perspective '  upon   which  he  had 

'principally  employed  himself,*  and  it  is  mentioned  by  his  father 

^  tile  especial  characteristic  of  his  *  pictures,  that  they  strike  off 

■wonderfully,  if  they  be  looked  on  with  a  due  rega^rtl  to  the  p>int 

**f  sight,  and  the  point  of  distance*'     They  may  have  had  other 

^excellencies  less  purely  mechanical,   which  were  lost  uptm  the 

tmtutored  eyes  of  the  school-master  ;  for  when  the  di^wln^s  were 

**^*^n  by  one  VVarmell  who,   like   Pope's  friend  Worsdale,   was 

^>th  painter  and  player,  he  remarked  that  *  if  he  had  his  hands 

*u\l  of  business  he  would  rather  take  Joshua  for  nothing-  than 

^tifjther  with  50// 

^  The  claims  of  medical  science  and  art  were  nearly  balanced 
*ti  the  mind  of  young  Reynolds.  He  saitl  *he  would  rather  he 
^ri  apothecary  than  an  ordinary  painter  ;  hut  if  he  could  be 
tound  to  an  eminent  master^  he  should  choose  the  latter/  He 
told  Northcote  in  after  years,  that  if  the  profession  of  an  apo- 
thecary had  been  selected  for  him,  *  he  should  have  felt  the  same 
determination  to  become  the  most  eminent  physician  as  he  then 
felt  to  be  the  first  painter  of  his  ag^e/  He  always  maintained 
the  theory  that  skill  in  a  pursuit  did  not  depend  upon  special 
faculties,  but  upon  the  a^gre^ate  amount  of  mental  power.  His 
exercises  with  the  pencil  had  not  hitherto  gone  far  enough  to 
have  created  an  indomitable  preference*  Up  to  the  period 
when  the  subject  of  his  profession  was  in  agitation,  he  had  not 
even  attempted  to  colour.  His  acquaintance  with  the  very 
nature  and  requirements  of  painting  wa^s  extremely  slight  *Hja 
first  fondness  for  art,'  we  know  from  Johnson,  '  was  excited  by 
the  perusal  of  Richardson*s  treatise  ;'  and  hurried  along  by  the 
glowing  and  discriminating  criticism  on  Raphael,  he  thought 
*  him  superior  to  the  most  illustrious  names  of  ancient  or  modern 
limes/  But,  as  Northcote  observes,  language  could  give  him 
little  Insight  into  the  beauties  of  mfisterpieccs  he  had  never  seen. 
There  were  few  pictures  of  any  excellence  in  his  native  county 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  Northcote,  himself  a  Plymouth  man, 
and  a  zealot  for  art^  had  never  set  eyes  upon  a  work  of  sterling 
merit  till  he  went  to  London  in  his  twenty-fifth  year ;  and  there 
IS  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  the  hoy  Reynolds  had  been 
more  fortunate.     His  imagination  was  merely  inilamed,  and  his 

ambition 
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ambition  excited  by  the  enlightened  and  contagious  enthusiasm 
of  Richardson.  Thousands,  who  have  mistaken  juvenile  tastes 
for  genius,  have  entered  upon  their  career  with  more  apparent 
warrant  than  Reynolds;  and  we  need  not  wonder  that  his 
instinct  was  not  manifested  with  greater  vehemence,  although 
the  alternative  was  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  Plympton  apothecary. 

Joshua  had  been  *very  much  pleased'  with  a  pnnt  he  had 
seen,  from  a  picture  by  Hudson,  who  was  the  most  popular 
portrait-painter  of  the  day.  He  was  a  native  of  Devonshire, 
and  was  shortly  expected  to  pay  a  visit  to  Bideford,  where 
Samuel  Reynolds  had  an  intimate  friend  in  Mr.  Cutclifie,  an 
attorney.  The  schoolmaster  requested  him  to  show  some  of 
Joshua's  drawings  to  Hudson,  and  ascertain  if  he  would  receive 
the  lad  for  a  pupil.  TTie  fond  father,  with  a  prophetic  faith  in 
the  result,  pronounced  it  to  be  ^  one  of  the  most  important 
affairs  in  his  life,  and  that  which  he  looked  upon  to  be  his  main 
interest  some  way  or  other  to  bring  about.'  TTie  difficulties 
proved  less  formidable  than  he  anticijiated.  '  Everything,'  he 
said,  *  jumped  out  in  a  strange,  unexpected  manner  to  a  miracle.' 
The  arrangement  was  concluded  through  the  mediation  of  Mr. 
Cutcliffc  ;  and  Joshua  was  to  be  boarded,  lodged,  and  instructed 
during  four  years  for  120Z.  Half  the  money  was  to  be  raised 
by  Samuel  Reynolds  in  the  course  of  the  four  years,  and  the  other 
half  was  advanced  by  one  of  his  married  daughters,  Mrs.  Palmer, 
as  a  loan  to  her  brother.  The  poor  clergyman,  kept  down  by 
his  nfirrow  circumstances,  appears  to  have  been  despise<l  by  the 
wealthier  and  vulgar  part  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  With  his 
confined  provincial  notions,  he  fancied  he  had  obtained  a  con- 
siderable accession  of  dignity  by  binding  his  son  to  a  noted 
ptiinter  in  the  metropolis.  '  It  seems  to  me,'  he  wrote  triumph- 
antly, *  I  see  the  good  effects  of  it  already  in  some  persons' 
behaviour.'  The  principal  inhabitant  at  Plympton  was  a  Mr. 
Trcby  ;  and  the  exulting  and  simple  Samuel  Reynolds  expressc^l 
his  sense  of  the  great  man's  dignity,  and  Joshua's  luck,  by 
declaring  it  to  be  his  opinion,  'that  if  Mr.  Treby  had  many 
children,  an  apprenticeship  under  such  a  master  would  not  have 
been  below  one  of  them.' 

Young  Reynolds  was  received  into  Hudson's  house  in 
November,  1740,  and  found  his  highest  expectations  fulfilled. 
'  He  is  very  sensible  of  his  happiness,'  liis  father  wrote  to  Mr. 
Cutcliffe  in  December,  *  in  Iwjing  under  such  a  master,  in  such 
a  family,  in  such  a  city,  and  in  such  an  employment'  The 
intense  satisfaction  of  Samuel  Reynolds  was  alloyed  at  this 
period  by  domestic  trials.  His  eldest  son,  Humphrey,  who  had 
reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  was  drowned  on  the  voyage  from 

India; 
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India  ;  and  immediately  afterwards  tlie  youngest  son,  Martiiij 
fell  ill  aad  died.  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  expressions  of  the 
father  that  bis  confidence  in  his  own  qu<alifi  cat  ions  to  treat 
disease  bad  induced  him  to  assume  the  office  of  doctor ;  and 
*  his  study/  he  said,  *  of  physic  was  very  miich  damjied  *  by  the 
issue.  *  Yet  his  mother^'  he  adds,  '  has  cured  a  hundred  as  bad 
as  be  *  but  there  was  a  strange  infatuation  in  bis  management — 
a  series  of  blundersj  and  all  occasioned  by  actings  with  precipi- 
tation,'  With  the  vein  of  self-complacency  which  peeps  out  in 
die  scboolmaster  s  betters,  and  which  led  him  to  imagine  himself 
an  adept  in  medicine,  there  was  combined  a  meek  resignation, 
and  a  religious  tranquillity,  that  are  strongly  exhibited  in  bis 
reflections  on  the  death  of  his  sons  while  his  sorrow  was  fresh, 
and  'the  subject/  he  said,  *  was  still  too  tender  to  dwell  upon,* 
'I  have  enjoyed  them  for  some  time/  he  w^rote  tt>  a  friend, 
'wbicb,  notwithstanding  the  grief  of  parting  from  them,  is 
better  than  not  to  have  enjoyed  tliem  at  alb  And  1  tblnk  with 
pkasnre  of  some  of  their  actions,  which  our  Saviour  points  out 
m  children,  and  which  it  is  good  always  to  have  before  our  eyes, 
They  are  little  preachers  of  righteousness,  which  grown  persons 
may  listen  to  with  pleasure.  Actions  are  more  powerful  than 
^mds  ;  and  I  cannot  but  tbank  God  sometimes  for  the  benefit 
nf  their  example/  He  was  not  only  grateful  for  the  blessings 
they  liad  brought  bim,  but  he  had  a  satisfaction  in  bowing  down 
with  unquestioning  homage  to  tlie  supreme  wisdom  which  bad 
tiken  them  away*  *  There  is  a  pleasure/  he  said,  '  in  submitting 
lo  the  will  of  God  which  1  never  yet  attempted  to  decipher,  any 
more  than  the  love  which  we  bear  to  those  persons  who  are  most 
dear  to  us ;  for  1  am  in  doubt  whether  all  these  things  are  nut 
Ix^tter  left  undecipbered.  It  may  seem  an  extravagant  thought 
f»f  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  speaking  of  the  death  of  the 
Prince  of  Burgundy,  but  1  admire  it :  'Mf  there  needed  no  more 
tlian  the  moving  of  a  straw  to  bring  liim  to  life  again,  I  would 
not  do  it,  since  the  divine  pleasure  is  other  wise/*  1  doubt  whether 
Tully  can  say  anything  more  noble.  Thoughts  that  impress 
themselves  so  stiongly  on  the  mind,  1  have  no  wish  to  criticise 
ujion/  The  feelings  of  Joshua  were  expressed  in  the  new  lan- 
guage which  was  beginning  to  absorb  his  thoughts.  He  drew, 
With  a  pen,  a  sketch,  which  has  been  preserved,  of  a  child 
leaning  upon  a  tomb,  and  pointing  to  a  scroll  on  which  are  the 
words,  *  Humphrey,  SamueL,  Martin— all,  all  are  gone/ 

When  Joshua  arrived  in  London,  painting  bad  sunk  to  be  an 
ordinary  inanufacture.  '  The  art,'  he  said,  '  was  at  the  lowest 
ebb  :  it  could  not  indeed  be  lower,'  The  painters  were  In- 
capable of  appreciating  fine  works  as  well  as  of  executing  tbem  ; 
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for  from  being  trained  in  a  false,  conventional  taste,  they  had 
come  to  prefer  defects  to  beauties.  Reynolds  told  Northcote 
that  they  would  have  laughed  any  one  to  scorn  who  had  ven- 
tured to  place  the  masterpieces  of  Vandyke  in  competition  with 
the  frigid  mannerism  of  Kneller.  Hudson  was  the  last  of  this 
school  who  acquired  a  reputation.  There  are  portraits  by  him 
which  would  not  be  thought  contemptible  if  they  were  from  the 
pencil  of  an  artist  without  pretensions ;  but  his  choicest  works 
are  poor  performances  for  the  most  celebrated  painter  of  a  gene- 
ration. Horace  Walpole  speaks  of  his  ^honest  similitudes,' 
which  is  a  correct  description  of  his  pictures.  TTiey  are  formal, 
commonplace,  matter-of-fact  representations ;  and  this  d^rrce  of 
skill,  we  know  from  Sir  Joshua,  could  be  acquired  as  readily  as 
a  mechanic  trade.  'He  used  to  say,'  relates  Northcote,  *that 
he  could  instruct  any  boy  that  chance  should  throw  in  his  way 
to  be  able  in  half  a  year  to  paint  a  likeness  in  a  portrait ;  but 
to  give  a  just  expression  and  true  character  to  the  portrait  was 
infinitely  difficult  and  rare  to  be  seen,  and  when  done  was  that 
which  proved  the  great  master.'  The  great  master  is  nowhere 
visible  on  the  canvases  of  Hudson,  which  are  without  one  touch 
of  genius  to  raise  them  above  the  level  of  respectable  mediocrity. 
What  power  he  possessed  was  confined  to  drawing  the  head. 
*  He  was  obliged,'  says  Northcote,  *  to  apply  to  one  Van  Haaken 
to  put  it  on  the  shoulders,  and  to  finish  the  drapery,  of  both 
which  he  was  himself  totally  incapable.'  On  the  death  of  Van 
Haaken,  a  caricature,  by  Hogarth,  represented  the  whole  com- 
pany of  portrait-painters  attending  his  funeral  in  the  anguish  of 
despair.  Hudson  could  not  immediately  discover  another  limner 
i)f  bodies,  and  he  was  alarmed  for  a  time  lest  he  should  be  driven 
to  relinquish  his  business  for  want  of  a  coadjutor.  There  could 
be  little  freedom  of  conception  where  the  action  of  the  figure 
nnd  the  expression  of  the  face  were  the  work  of  different  minds ; 
and  it  was  an  inevitable  result  that  spirit  and  variety  should  be 
superseded  throughout  by  formality  and  tameness.  'Most  of 
our  portrait-painters,'  said  Reynolds,  *  fall  into  one  general  fault 
They  have  got  a  set  of  postures  which  they  apply  to  all  persons 
indiscriminately;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  all  their 
pictures  look  like  so  many  sign-post  paintings.'  Art  was  reduced 
to  such  narrow  proportions  and  servile  monotony  that  the  attitude 
most  in  vogue  was  adopted,  according  to  Northcote,  to  evade 
'  the  tremendous  difficulty  of  painting  tlie  hand,  which  was  hid  in 
the  waistcoat' 

The  young  apprentice,  in  his  ignorance,  shared  the  contem- 
porary opinion  of  Hudson's  capabilities.  Faith  and  docility 
were  serviceable  qualities*  in  a  youth  who  had  nearly  everything 

to 
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to   leam  i  and  a  considcmble   amount  of  rudimentary  practice 
ciiuld  be  acquired  in  the  studio  of  a  man  who  had  at  least  the 
fecuUy  of  producing  'honest  similitudes/     'As  for  Joshua/  liis 
father  reports,  in  August,  1742^  *  nobod jj  by  his  letters  to  me, 
"Was  ever  better  pleased  in  his  employment,  in  hia  master,  in 
^vcrything^    **  While  I  am  doing  this,  I  am  the  happiest  creature 
^livCj'*'  is  his  expression/     He  had  then  been  a  pupil  little  more 
^liaD  a  year  and  a  half,  and  by  his  talents  and  enthusiasm  he  was 
*^piUly  t'clipsing  liis  instructor.     At  the  end  of  two  years  he  had 
Jiainted  a  portrait  of  an  elderly  female  servant,  which  is  said  by 
Xts  superiority  to  have  roused  the  jealousy  of  his  master.     Acting 
^laJer  the  irritation  of  envj  at  perceiving  himself  outdone  by  his 
mholar,  he  is  alleged  to  have  dismissed  him  not  long  afterwards 
<wi  a  very  frivolous  pretence*     They  certiiinly  parted   in  conse- 
quence of  some  dispute  ;  but  a  letter  of  Samuel  Reynolds  to  Mr. 
Cutcliffe,   on  Au^.  19,   1743>   disproves  the  current  story  that 
Hudson  had   been  guilty  of  gross  injustice.     '  There  is  no  ctm- 
troversy  I  was  ever  let  into,*  said   the  father^  '  wherein  i  was  so 
r  little  offended  witli  either  party.     In  the  mean  time" I  bless  God, 
(md   Mr,  Hudson,    and   jou   for    the   extreme  success  that  has 
attended  Joshua  hitherto/      He    had   served  an  apprenticeship 
of  two  years  and  nine  months*     The  Hudsons  of  the  day  could 
teach  him  nothing  further,  and  relying  on  his  local  connections 
lie  let  up  at  Plymouth  Dock,  where  before  January,  1744,  he 
had    painted    twenty    portraits,    and    had    commissions    for   ten 
more. 

Sir  Joshua  once  observed  to  Northcote  that  Plymouth  had  the 
fewest  admirers  of  pictures  and  prints  of  any  town  of  its  size 
ivith  which  he  was  acquainted,  Northcote  confirms  the  remark, 
and  adds  that  no  print  of  value  had  ever  been  seen  there  in  a 
shop.  The  ap|x?arance  in  the  plac^e  of  a  native  artist,  who  had 
been  a  pupil  of  the  most  noted  portrait-pa inter  in  the  metropolis, 
was  one  of  those  novelties  which  excite  a  temporary  curiosity. 
When  Northcote  went  hack  to  Plymouth,  after  passing  five  years 
ill  the  studio  of  Reynolds,  he  was,  in  like  manner,  over- 
whelmed witJi  commissions.  He  did  not  wait  to  execute  them 
nil,  but  set  off  at  once  with  the  money  he  had  earned  to  complete 
his  education  in  Italy*  On  his  return  from  the  continent  he  w^is 
fistonishi^l  t^>  fuid  that  not  a  sin^rft*  person  would  renew  the 
unfulfilled  orders,  Sir  Joshua  reproved  him  for  his  simplicity, 
and  said,  '  Vou  should  have  painted  them  out  before  you  left/ 
The  business  of  Reynolds  was  probably  as  fleeting,  for  in 
December,  1744,  he  was  again  in  London,  His  time,  in  the 
interval,  had  not  been  well  si>ent.  He  told  Malone  that  *  about 
the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty  he  became  very  careless  about  hi^ 
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professloiii  and  lived  for  near  three  years  at  Plymontli,  in  a  great 
deal  of  dissipation.'*  The  age  of  twenty  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  period  when  he  parted  from  Hudson,  and  became  his 
own  master.  His  first  taste  of  freedom  from  all  control,  con- 
joined with  his  love  of  sociality,  naturally  drew  him  from  his 
easel  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  companionship.  He  said 
*  he  saw  his  error  in  time,  and  sat  down  seriously  to  his  art  about 
the  year  1743,  or  1744.'  This  reduces  the  season  of  idleness  to 
rather  less  than  eighteen  months.  Hudson's  ill-will,  if  it  had 
ever  existed,  was  of  short  duration*  When  his  discarded  pupil 
reappeared  in  London,  and  opened  a  studio  at  the  close  of  1774, 
he  got  him  elected  into  a  club  *  composed  of  the  most  famous 
men  in  their  profession,'  t  which  was  a  recognition  of  his  right  to 
take  immediate  rank  with  them.  Samuel  Reynolds  calls  the 
conduct  'exceeding  generous,'  and  a  letter  to  Mr.  CutclifTe,  on 
May  24,  1745,  furnished  further  proof  of  the  cordial  confidence 
which  had  survived  the  brief  misunderstanding.  *  Joshua's 
master  is  very  kind  to  him.  He  comes  to  visit  him  pretty  often, 
and  freely  tells  him  where  his  pictures  are  faulty,  which  is  a 
great  advantage,  and  when  he  1ms  finished  anything  of  his  own, 
he  is  pleased  to  ask  Joshua's  judgment,  which  is  a  great  honour.' 
There  are  no  more  records  of  his  son's  progress  from  the  kind, 
simple,  elated  old  man.  He  died  on  Christmas  Day,  1746,  and 
Joshua  once  more  withdrew  from  London  and  took  a  house,  with 
his  two  unmarried  sisters,  at  Plymouth  Dock. 

It  is  said  by  Malone  that  Reynolds  'always  considered  the 
disagreement  which  induced  him  to  leave  Mr.  Hudson  as  a  very 
fortunate  circumstance,  since  by  this  means  he  was  led  to  deviate 
from  the  tameness  and  insipidity  of  his  master,  and  to  form  a 
manner  of  his  own.'  The  change  was  not  immediate.  His  works 
for  some  time  were  of  the  Hudson  school,  and  he  is  not  known 


*  'This  temporary  neglect  of  his  art/  says  Mr.  Leslie,  'was  the  only  instance 
of  such  a  neglect  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life ;'  to  which  Mr.  Taylor  subjoins 
the  comment,  *  I  do  not  understand  Keynolds'  remark  to  Malone  to  imply, neglect 
of  his  art.*  The  phrase  in  Malone's  original  memorandum, — *  he  became  very 
careless  about  his  jjrofewion,^ — ^is  conclosive  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Leslie's  interpretation, 

t  Mr.  Taylor  remarks  that  this  was  'probably  the  club  that  met  at  Old 
Slaughter's  in  St  Martin's  Lane,  <of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  Smith's 
Life  of  Nollckens/  But  Smith  does  not  say  one  word  about  a  club.  After 
mentioning  that  Ware  the  architect  was  '  a  pretty  constant  visitor  of  the  coffee- 
house, which  was  much  frequented  by  sevenvl  eminently  clever  men  of  the  day,* 
he  goes  on  to  state,  that  'as  the  reader  mav  like  to  know  some  of  their  names,  he 
will  insert  a  few,  with  their  places  of  residence  at  the  time  they  and  Ware  made 
this  their  house  of  meeting.'  The  names  which  are  given  by  Mr.  Taylor  as 
members  of  the  club  are  the  names  of  these  frequenters  of  the  coffee-house. 
There  was  an  Artists'  Club  held  at  the  Turk's  Head,  in  Gerard  Street,  to  which 
Sir  Joshua  belonged,  but  we  do  not  know  whether  it  existed  so  early  as  1 744. 

to 


ta  liETe  prod  need  anything  in  a  better  style  until  he  painted  the 
portraits  of  Captain  Hamilton,  and  the  boy  engaged  in  reading.* 
When  he  saw  Uiese  productions  late  in  life,  he  *  lamented  that  in 
such  a  series  of  years  he  should  not  have  made  a  greater  progress 
in  his  art,'  lioth  pictures  ore  ascribed  by  Mai  one  to  ITlGj  but 
the  reading  b<iy  bears  the  date  of  17J7,  and  the  portrait  of 
C^ptaui  Hamilton  may  not  have  been  earlier*  While  Reyimkls 
was  living  in  dissipation  at  Plymouth^  after  his  rupture  with 
Hudson,  and  was  *  very  careless  about  his  profession,'  he  was  not 
likely  to  innovate  upon  the  routine  practice  in  which  he  was 
tmined.  On  his  return  to  London  in  December,  1744,  he  was 
once  more  exposed  to  the  influence  and  criticisms  of  his  old 
master,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  emancipated  himself  from 
the  thraldom  till  he  settled  at  Plymouth  Dock,  on  the  death 
of  his  father.  Whatever  may  have  been  tlie  exact  period  of  the 
change  in  Reynold s'^s  stylej  Northcote  and  Leslie  agree  that  the 
hints  which  kindled  his  genius  were  derived  from  the  works  of 
William  Gandj.  This  gifted  man  was  an  itinerant  artist,  who 
roved  through  Devonshire  and  Coniwallj  and  dietl  about  the 
time  when  Jushua  was  born.  Lazy,  gluttonous,  improvident^ 
and  irascible,  he  dashed  off  likenesses  at  a  couple  of  guineas 
a  piece^  with  no  other  care  than  to  obtain  with  as  little  trouble  as 
possible  the  money  which  would  purchase  him  a  luxurious  meal, 
'His  portraits,*  says  Northcote,  'are  slight  and  sketchy,  and 
show  more  of  genius  than  of  labour;  they,  indeed,  demonstrate 
facility,  feeling,  and  nice  observation,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
lu^ad ;  but  he  was  so  Idle,  and  so  unambitious  that  the  remainder 
of  the  picture,  except  sometimes  the  hand,  was  commonly  copied 
imm  some  print  after  Sir  Godfrey  Knellen  Some  of  his  pictures 
ure  very  fine,  aud  many  more  good  for  nothing,  though  the  worst 
of  them  still  look  like  the  careless  productions  of  a  good  painter.' 
Sir  Joshua  said  *  he  had  seen  |iortraits  by  him  that  were  equal  to 
those  of  Rembrandt/  One  pf  the  precepts  of  Gandy  was  that 
*a  picture  ought  to  have  a  richness  in  its  texture,  as  if  the 
colours  had  lieen  composed  of  cream  or  cheese,  and  the  reverse 
to  a  hard  and  husky,  or  dry  manner/  The  remark  was  repeated 
U)  Reynolds,  and  how  largely  he  profited  by  it  is  apparent  from 
llie  circumstance  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  more 
JUTurately  the  usual  surface  of  his  own  paintings.  The  germ  of 
liis  distinctive  qualities  may  be  clearly  discerned  in  particular 
sjieriinens  of  Gandy  s  works,  but  these  merely  furnished  the 
spark  which  lighted  up  the  latent  powers  of  a  far  greater  man. 


*  Thii*  pictare  U  now  id  tJie  fln<;  grtllery  of  Lord  Normftotofi,  which  eonfiitss 
man  J  muswrpleces  by  KeyuoldEj 
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When  once  the  mind  of  Reynolds  was  released  from  the 
trammels  of  Hudson's  authority,  he  looked  at  nature  for  himself, 
and  began  to  transfer  to  his  canvas  effects  and  incidents  caught 
fresh  from  life,  and  portrayed  with  the  individuality  of  his 
charming  genius.  Though  the  picture  of  the  reading  boy  is 
inferior  in  execution  to  the  productions  of  his  riper  years,  the 
conception  and  general  treatment  display  unmistakeably  his 
peculiar  style,  and  show  that  his  studies  abroad  only  perfected 
and  developed  a  form  of  art  whjich  he  had  already  struck  out  by 
the  force  of  his  talents.  '  A  self-taught  painter,'  said  Constable, 
*is  one  taught  by  a  very  ignorant  person.'  Reynolds,  who 
profited  by  everything  he  saw,  owed  too  much  to  his  predecessors 
to  be  an  exception  to  this  pointed  remark,  but  no  one  could  have 
broken  through  the  frigid  mannerism  which  prevailed  with  fewer 
helps. 

In  April,  1749,  Commodore  Keppel  put  into  Plymouth  on  his 
way  to  take  the  command  in  die  Mediterranean,  and  paid  a  visit 
to  Lord  Edgcumbe,  who  was  one  of  the  local  patrons  of  Reynolds. 
The  young  painter  yearned  to  study  the  masterpieces  of  the 
world.  The  *  height  of  his  wishes'  was  to  visit  Rome,  and  at 
the  request  of  Lord  Edgcumbe  the  Commodore  offered  him  a 
passage  to  Italy.  They  sailed  in  the  Centurion  on  May  11,  and 
after  seeing  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  and  Algiers,  they  landed  at 
Port  Mahon  on  August  23.  Reynolds  won  Us  way  wherever  he 
went  by  his  admirable  qualities.  From  the  guest  he  became  the 
friend  of  Keppel,  ana  at  Minorca  General  Blakeney,  the 
governor,  provided  him  with  quarters  free  of  expense,  and  invited 
him  to  live  at  his  table.  During  his  stay  on  the  island  he  met 
with  a  serious  accident  His  horse  fell  with  him  over  a  precipice, 
his  fiice  was  much  bruised,  and  his  upper  lip  was  injured  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  became  necessary  to  cut  a  portion  of  it 
away.*  Nearly  all  the  officers  on  the  station  availed  themselves 
of  his  presence  to  get  their  portraits  painted,  and  he  remained 
two  or  three  months  among  them,  *  greatly  to  the  improvement,' 
says  Northcote,  'of  his  skill  and  fortune.'  Among  his  sitters 
was  a  Mr.  B.,  whom  Miss  Bumey  represents  as  speaking  of  him 
thus  in  after  days :  '  I  knew  him  many  years  ago  in  Minorca, 
he  drew  my  picture  there,  and  then  he  knew  how  to  take  a 
moderate  price ;  but  now,  I  vow,  ma'am,  'tis  scandalous — scanda- 

•  The  delightful  pictare  of  himself  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  where  he 
is  represented  shadine  his  eyes  with  one  hand  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  object 
he  is  painting,  is  said  by  Northcote  to  have  been  done  in  1746.  Mr.  William 
Carpenter  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Leslie  that  the  form  of  the  mouth  showed  that  the 
likeness  could  not  have  been  taken  till  after  the  accident.  The  erroneous  sup- 
position that  the  picture; was  painted  three  years  before  Reynolds  went  abroad 
would  give  an  exaggerated  idea  of  his  juvenile  powers. 
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Ions  indeed !  to  pay  a  fellow  here  seventy  guineas  for  seratchingr 
out  a  head,  I  don't  want  to  run  the  man  down  :  I  like  Lim  well 
enou^li  in  his  proper  place.  He  i%  as  decent  as  any  man  of  that 
sort  I  ever  knew,  but  for  all  that  his  prices  are  shameful/  There 
is  more  of  this  coarse  and  insolont  babble,  which  had  doubtless 
some  foundation  in  fact,  but  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  tliQ 
details  of  Miss  Barney's  reports*  The  characters  in  her  novels 
arc  broad  caricatures,  and  her  professed  sketches  from  real  life 
are  in  the  same  vein  of  unmeasured  exaggeration,  which  has  yet 
not  redeemed  them  from  garrulous  insipidity.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  many  in  that  generation  ranked  the  rarest  genius 
in  art  with  mere  mechanic  callings.  'The  world  in  general,' 
said  Miss  Reynolds^  in  reference  to  her  brother,  '  think  no  more 
of  a  painter  than  they  do  of  a  fiddler,  or  a  dancing-master,  or  a 
maker  of  pianofortes/ 

In   December,   1749,   Reynolds  sailed   from   Port   Mahon  to 
Leghorn,  and  proceeded  by  way  of  Florence  to  Rome.     He  was 
at  last  in  the  presence  of  tike  finest  productions  of  Raphael,  and 
to  his  extreme  mortification  he  was  unable  to  relish  them^     Sur- 
prise has  often  been  expressed  tliat  with  the  skill  he  had  already 
attained  he  should   have   failed  to  appreciate  the  extraordinary 
C|ualttie3  of  the  frescoes  at  the  Vatican.*     A   remark  he  made 
to  Northcote  explains  the  mystery,     *  Every  painter,'  said  Rey- 
liolds,  '  has  some  favourite  branch  of  the  art  which  he  looks  for 
in  a  picture  \  and,  in  proportion  as  that  part  is  well  or  ill  ex- 
ecuted, he  pronounces  his  opinion  upon  the  whole.     One  artist 
looks  for  colouring,  another  for  drawing,  another  for  handling  ; 
an    independent   spectator    looks    for   expression/     He    himself 
Ifioketl  for  colouring,  or,  in  his  own  words,  *for  superficial  and 
alluring  beauties/  and  the  pictorial  effect  of  nature,  dignity  and 
^mce  seemed  tame  and  insipid  when  it  was  not  conjoined  with 
die  captivating  hues  of  the  Titians  and  Correggios.      ■  I  felt  my 
ignorance/  he  says,   'and   stotxl   abashed.     All    the    indigested 
notions  which  I  had  brought  with  me  from  England  were  to  be 
totally  done  away  with  and  eradicated   trom  my   mind.     Not- 
withstanding my  disappointment   I    proceeded  to  copy  some  of 
those  excellent  works.     I   viewed  them  again  and  again  ;  i  even 
affected   to   ieel  their  merits,  and  to  admire  them   more  than  I 
ireally  did.     In  a  short  time  a  new  taste  and  new  perceptions 
began   to  dawn  upon  me,  and  1  was  convinced  that  I  had  ori- 
ginally formed  a  false  opinion  of  the  perfection   of  art,  and  tliat 
fills  great  painter  was  well  entitled   to  the  high  rank  which  he 

*  Eomuey  visited  the  Vatican  lo  1773,  in  the  company  of  Etl wards  tlie  pabtt^r, 

nhen  the  JjiUer  exclaimed,  in  the  exeeFs  of  hi«  dirappointmeDt,  *  We  are  fairly 


caught,  by  George.' 
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holds  in  the  estimation  of  the   world/     Thus  the  first  lesson 
which]  Reynolds  learnt  in  Italy  proved  the  supreme]  importance 
of  his  journey.     He  had  greatly  enlarged  his  conceptions,  and  to 
his  previous  aims  he  added  a  fuller  insight   into   the  noblest 
class  of  effects.     His  delight  in  colour,  and  light  and  shade, 
remained  undiminished,  but  he  had  acquired  a  keener  eye  for  those 
severer  beauties  of  form  and  expression,   which   characterised 
what  has  often  been  fitly  called  the  epic  of  art     He  was  inspired 
above  all  by  the  sublime  creations  of  Michael  Angelo.     '  I  was 
let,'  he  says,  in  one  of  his  Roman  note-books,  ^  into  the  Capella 
Sistina  in  the  morning,  and  remained  there  the  whole  day,  a 
great  part  of  which  I  spent  in  walking  up  and  down  it  with 
great  self-importance.*     Passing   through,   on    my   return,   the 
rooms  of  Raphael,  they  appeared  of  an  inferior  order.'     Sixteen 
years  later,  when  Barry  was  at  Rome,  Burke  wrote  to  him  and 
said,  'I  found  that  Reynolds's  expectation  of  what  woald  be 
your  great  object  of  attention  were  the  works  of  Michael  Angeloi, 
whom  he  considers  as  the  Homer  of  painting.     1  could  find  that 
his  own  study  had  been  much  engrossed  by  tliat  master,  whom  he 
still  admires  the  most     He  mentioned,  indeed,  his  having  for 
some  months  confined  himself  to    the   Capella   Sistina.'     The 
result  can  be  traced  in  all  the  finest  productions  of  Reynolds. 
When   Wilkie,   Phillips,   Hilton  and   Cook  visited  the  Sistine 
Chapel  in  1825  they  were  struck  by  the  resemblance  *in  heads 
and  figures,  groups  and  hues  of  colour,'  to  many  of  his  pictures, 
but  they  were  more  especially  impressed   by  the  similarity  in 
*  the  high  aim,  and  the  power  of  expressing  the  deep  thoughts 
of  the  inward  man,  that  now  gives  to  his  works  their  greatest 
value.'     In  this  glorious  faculty  his  happiest  efforts  may  rank 
with  anything  in  the  world.     Nothing,  to  mention  one  example 
out  of  numbers,  can  surpass  the  picture,  in  Lord  Normanton*s 
collection,  of  the  girl  who  leans  against  a  bank  with  her  bonnet 
in  her  hand,  and  who,  oblivious  to  everything  around  her,  is  lost 
in  the  dreamy  contemplation  of  the  fairy  visions  of  her  imagina- 
tion.    Or  take  the  portrait  of  Lady  Scarsdalc  and  her   child, 
and  we  have  a  beautiful  instance  of  his  power  of  elevating  a 
plain  countenance  by  informing  it  with  the  loveliest  qualities  of 
mind.     The  child  upon  her  lap  has  its  arms  round  her  neck, 
and    is    endeavouring   to    attract   her  attention,   but   she    looks 

♦  The  cause  of  the  *  self-importance '  is  rendered  clear  by  a  sentence  in  his 
Sixth  Discourse:  *  Merely  from  a  consciousness  of  being  able  to  relish  the  beauties 
of  the  great  masters,  the  mind  swells  with  an  inward  pride,  and  is  almost  as 
powerfully  affected  as  if  it  had  itself  produced  what  it  admires.'  That  Reynolds 
should  have  walked  up  and  down  the  Sistine  Chapel  for  the  greater  part  of  a  day 
in  this  state  of  exultation  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  intensity  of  his  feeling 
fbrart 

Straight 
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stmight  before  her  iato  space,  carried  away  by  the  cunretit  of 
her  inatemal  reflections,  and  absorbed  in  meditation  upon  tbt^ 
mag'nitude  of  the  blessings.  It  is  extraordLnary  how  numerous 
are  the  mental  states  he  has  depicted  which  no  other  artist  had 
attempted,  anrl  as  they  are  the  embodiment  of  thoughts  which 
*  lie  tmi  deep  for  words^'  sOj  by  their  poetry  and  pathos^  they 
beget  unutterable  thou^^hts  in  the  spectator. 

*Reyno!dsj'  says  Allan  Cunninghamj  *  lectured  on  Michael 
Augelo,  and  discoursed  *  on  Raphael  ;  but  he  studied  and 
dreamed  of  Titian/  There  are  other  passag^es  in  Cunningham's 
skeu^h  which  intimate  his  conviction  that  Sir  Joshua's  admira- 
tion for  these  illustrious  painters  was  partially  feigned.  The  sole 
pretence  for  the  imputation  was  the  inability  of  the  biographer 
la  trace  the  connexion  between  die  art  of  Michael  Angel o  and 
the  art  of  Keynolds,  or  in  other  words,  his  charge  proceeded  from 
i^nomnce.  His  knowledge  of  pictures  was  superficial,  and  he 
had  failed  to  discover  that^  in  the  expression  of  intellect  and  seu- 
timent  there  was  more  affinity  between  Reynolds  and  Michael 
Angelo,  than  between  Reynolds  and  Titian,  But  had  it  been 
otherwise,  the  accusation  would  still  have  been  based^  as  Mr, 
Lf*slie  remarks,  *  upon  the  \iilgar  error  of  supp<jsing  that  a  great 
artist  cannot  appreciate  conceptions  very  unlike  his  own.'  Allan 
Cunningham  would  at  once  have  seen  the  absurdity  of  his  theory 
if  it  had  been  put  forth  on  any  subject  with  which  he  was  con- 
veraant-  He  himself  was  a  writer  of  songs,  and  he  would  have 
scouted  the  notion  that  his  praise  of  Mihon  must  therefore  Im; 
insineerej  or  that  every  poet  who  lelt  the  power  of  '  Paradise 
Lust,*  must  of  necessity  compose  epics»  With  the  assimilating 
faculty  'of  genius  Reynolds  caught  the  spirit  of  Raphael  and 
Michael  Aogelo,  and  intused  it  into  his  portraits  of  actual 
men.  It  was  mainly  through  the  principles  he  acquired  in 
the  Vatican  that  he  restored  a  degraded  <lejmrtment  of  painting 
to  its  former  splendour.f     It  was  diere  that  he  imbibed  the 

general 

•  It   mnst   not  be  inf<fiTed  ftom   Allan  Cunninglmm's   distrnction    Wtween 

M         '      '  [ind  MisGOursing'   that  ReTnolds  had  one  method  of  descantiitg  mi 

i^elo^and  another  of  descautlng  on  RaphiicL    The  senttirjc^  is  only 

;: L„,,. .  of  the  false  antithesis  which  nms  lb  rough  the  *  Lives  of  th*i  Painters/ 

t  Ho  little  wan  Allan  Cimnmgham  aware  of  the  enonnoud  benefit  which 
Kryn olds  derived  fmm  hL»  stay  ni  Uota«,  that  he  sueeringly  mttmjitefi  his  eon^ 
t lotion  thai  there  was  no  ^ood  w  ha  got  there.  *  A  visit/  he  says^  Mo  the  Sifilbc 
Chapel  confera  on  an  artist  that  kind  of  dignity  which  stndying  at  an  universiry 
iKfftows  on  a  scholar;  and  one  would  iiungine  from  the  injporlaiicc'  attached  to 
iueb  0  pilgnmage  that  «xeel1etice  in  painting  could  ha  acquireti  like  knowledge 
in  Greek.  Bnt  the  power  to  ri*in ember  is  one  thing*  am!  the  power  to  create  Is 
miolher/  The  ol>jtt'lioii  equally  npplies  to  the  study  of  :dl  paintinga  whatsoever. 
Am]  how  i«  it  possible  *  to  create  a  picture  without  an  aequaiutance  with  the 
priaciplcfl  of  art,  and  how  are  the  principles  to  b«  aBoertmudl  t^^ept  by  the  aid 

of 
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general  greatness  of  his  style.     It  was  there  that  he  obtained  \ 
power   of  investing    his   figures  with  an   innate  dignity 
grace.     It  was    there    that    he    learnt    to    rise  in  the  lej^i 
sentation  of  mental  qualities  to  the  height  of  the  real,  or  to  a«] 
into  the  regions  of  the  ideal.     He  was  precluded  by  the  defeots 
of  his  early  training  from  a  more  direct  competition  with  tlm.« 
masters  he  venerated.     Hudson  could  draw  nothing  except  tts^ 
head,  and  no  facilities  existed  in  his  school  for  drawing  bodiej^ 
When  Reynolds  arrived  in  Italy,  and  he  perceived  how  importir^^ 
was  the  art  of  delineating  the  figure  with  anatomical  preciiiou^' 
he  thought  it  too  late  to  supply  the  deficiency,  but  he  declared  «*— ^ 
the  close  of  his  life,  that,  had  he  to  begin  the  world  again,  h^^f 
would  labour  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Michael  Angelo.     Hi^-^ 
success  might  have  been  less  than  in  his  present  domain,  aikE-^^ 
those  who  can  rightly  estimate  his  works  must  rejoice  that  th^'^ ' 
experiment  was  never  tried. 

iTie  mode  of  study  which  Reynolds  adopted  at  Rome  may  bc^^^ 
easily  gathered  from  his  writings.  Before  he  left  England  hehad-^-^ 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Dr.  Mudgc,  a  Prebendary  of  Exeter,  and-^-^ 
from  him  he  acquired  a  turn  for  generalisation.  He  carried  the-^^*^ 
propensity  so  far  that  even  Burke  doubted  whether  he  did  not  push-^^ 
it  further  than  *  the  variety  of  principles  which  operate  in  the 
human  mind,  and  every  human  work,  will  properly  endure.*  *  I 
had  seen  much,'  says  Reynolds  himself  when  speaking  of  the^ 
materials  of  his  Academical  Discourses,  ^and  I  had  thoughts: 
much  upon  what  I  had  seen.  I  had  something  of  an  habit  oM 
investigation,  and  a  disposition  to  reduce  all  that  I  observed  ancE 
felt  in  my  own  mind  to  method  and  system.'  There  can  be  nc^ 
question  that  he  applied  the  habit  to  the  masterpieces  before 
him.  He  endeavoured  to  separate  and'  classify  their  various 
excellencies,  and  ascertain  the  laws  which  governed  the  several 
parts  of  the  art  He  has  given  us  an  example  of  the  process  in 
his  account  of  the  means  he  took  at  Venice  to  find  out  the  rules 
by  which  the  Venetians  managed  their  light  and  shade.  *  When 
I  observed,'  he  says,  *  any  extraordinary  effect  in  any  picture,  I  took 
a  leaf  of  my  pocket-book,  and  darkened  every  part  of  it  in  the 
same  gradation  of  light  and  shade  as  the  picture,  leaving  the 
white  paper  untouched  to  represent  the  light,  and  this,  without 
any  attention  to  the  subject,  or  to  the  drawing  of  the  figures. 
After  a  few  experiments  I  found  tlie  paper  blotted  nearly  alike. 

of  existing  models  ?  A  man  \rho  attempted  to  dispense  with  the  discoveries  of 
his  predecessors  would  only  'create'  such  barbarous  deformities  as  marked  the 
infancy  of  painting.  *  The  benefit,*  said  Reynolds,  *  to  be  derived  from  a  strict 
examination  of  the  best  pictures  is  to  draw  such  conclusions  as  may  serre  in  future 
as  fixed  rules  of  practice.' 

.Their 
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l^a^ir  gieneral   practice   appeared   to   be    ti>  allow  not  above  n 
'  H^^Tter  of  tbc   picture   for  tlic  ligbt^  including:  in  this  portion 
^*ih   the  principal  and  secondary  lights  ;  another  quarter  to  he 
**  dark  as  possible  ;  and  the  remainijig^  half  kept  in  mezzotint  or 
^^If-shadow,    Rubens  appears  to  hav  e  admitted  rather  more  liglit 
^taa  a  quarter,  and  Rembrandt  much  l^ss  ;  scarce  an  eighth.    By 
^ni&  conduct  Rembrandt's  light  is    extremely   brilliant,    but   it 
c:<>3{5  ^y  much.     The  rest  of  tlic  picture  is  sacrificed  to  this  one 
*>bjcct.     That  light  will  certainly  appear  the  brig:htest  which  is 
«Urrounded  with  the  greatest  quantity  of  shade,  supposing  equal 
»iiill  in  the  artist'     His  contrivance  showed  also  the  shapes  of 
tJie   lights,  and   the  degree  m   which   the   objects  were   either 
*'clieved  or  united  with  the  ground.     '  Such  a  blotted  paper,'  he 
^dds,  'held  at  a  distance  from  the  eye  will  strike  the  s]>ectator  as 
something  excellent  for  the  disposition  of  light  and   shadow, 
though  he  does  not  distinguish  whether  it  is  history ,  a  portrait, 
a  landscape,  dead  game,  or  anything  else  ;  for  the  same  principle 
extends  to  every  branch  of  art/     By  submitting  the  colour,  the 
composition,  the  forms,  the  attitudes^  to  a  similar  kind  of  ana- 
lysis, by  investigating  on  every  occasion  the  cause  of  a  fine  or 
bad  effect,  he  got  a  firm  gnisp  of  the   principles  which  should 
direct  his  hand,  and   always  worked  upon    a   clear,   consistent 
scheme.     Servile  copying  he  lield  to  be    *  a   delusive  kind   of 
industry/     An  investigation   of  many  pictures,  instead   of  rf5* 
tmcing  a   few,  was  necessary   to  frame  extended  theories,   and 
enrich  the  mind  with  the  varied  ideas  which  were  disseminated 
among   numerous  models.     In  copying,   moreover,  the  intellect 
remained  dormant,  and  the  capacity  for  devising  original  com- 
binations was  left  entirely   uncultivated,*     The  travellers  who 
Carried  home  copies  of  pictures  from  Rome  employed  Reynolds 
very  little,  and   'that  little,'*  he  says,  *  1  always  considered  as  so 
much  time  lost'     His  advice  to  students  was  to  get   imbuetl 
with  the  conceptions  of  the  great  masters,  and  not  to  make  fac- 
similes of  them  ;  to  strive  to  rival  their  works,  and  not  to  repro- 
duce them.    With  this  view  he  recommended  beginners  to  sketch 
figures  from  Michaei   Angelo  or  Raphael,  which  should  be  a 
standard  for  the  rest  of  a  composition,  or  to  borrow  an  attitude 
from  them  and  change  its  purpose,  or  to  adopt  their  subjects, 
and  enter  into  competition  with  them.     He  had  probably  used 

*  Fi;riiigt0ti  fays  ihat  the  Mlnre  of  Sir  Joshna't  pnpils  to  become  good  artiiti 
is  expluiied  bj  thctr  confitant  employiDcnt  in  copying  hh  ptctnnis,  aticl  pamting 
dfetie*.  Thej  biid  nev^r  been  Bccustomed  to  think  for  theinselve$ ;  an  J  wh<*ii 
th*y  left  his  stttj^ip,  and  attempted  compos itioiis  o£  tbeir  own,  they  were  feeble 
imitaiorv,  or  helpless  uovices.  The  scholars  of  great  mosteri  hare  fiddoia  altaLued 
to  much  distinction. 

Vol.  119.— iVtf.  238,  X  all 
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all  these  methods  himself^  but  whatever  plan  he  tried  his  olgect 
was  always  to  kindle  his  mind  with  their  inspiration,  to  system- 
atise their  practice,  and  to  transfer  to  the  portraits  of  individual 
nature  the  grace,  dignity,  and  poetry  of  imaginative  art 

The  profound  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  study  adopted  by 
Reynolds,  and  the  incessant  effort  to  reduce  his  conclusions  to 
practice,  demanded  unremitting  industry.    In  after  life  he  bought 
at  an  auction  a  fan  on  which  Pope  had  painted  the  story  of 
Cephalus  and  Procris.     When  asked  his  opinion  of  the  little 
picture,  Reynolds  replied  ^  that  it  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  one  who  painted  for  his  amusement  alone — ^like 
the  performance  of  a  child.'     '  This,'  he  proceeded,  *  must  alwa^-s 
be  the  case  when  the  work  is  taken  up  only  from  idleness,  and 
laid  aside  when  it  ceases  to  amuse  any  longer.     But  those  who 
are  determined  to  excel  must  go  to  their  work  whether  willing 
or  unwilling,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  will  iind  it  to  be  no 
play,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  hard  labour.'     He  continued  all 
Ids  life  to  act  on  this  conviction.     As  long  as  he  could  handle 
his  brush  he  seldom  left  his  studio  during  the  day,  and  if  obliged 
to  go  out,  *  the  strangeness,'  he  said,  *  made  him  feel  as  if  every- 
body was  looking  at  him.'     Not  only  was  he  never  idle,  but  he 
threw  at  each  moment  the  whole  of  his  energies  into  his  work. 
*•  I  always,'  he  said,  when  reviewing  his  professional  career, 

*  endeavomned  to  do  my  best,  and  1  was  never  weary  of  changing 
and  trying  different  modes  and  effects.  I  had  always  some 
scheme  in  my  mind,  and  a  perpetual  desire  to  advance.  By 
constantly  endeavouring  to  do  my  best  1  acquired  a  power  of 
doing  that  with  spontaneous  facility  which  at  first  was  the  effort 
of  my  whole  mind.'  Michael  Angelo  said  of  Raphael  that  he 
owed  his  art  to  long  study,  and  not  to  nature.  Nature  and  study 
must  combine,  and  all  the  prodigal  endowments  of  Reynolds 
would  not  have  raised  him  to  greatness  without  his  enlightened 
investigations,  his  indomitable  perseverance,  and  his  unflagging 
struggle  to  improve.  His  toil  became  his  pleasure.  He  pronounced 
his  occupation  to  be  employment  without  fatigue,  and  he  passed 
his  time  in  the  delightful  sense  of  present  triumphs,  and  the 
animating  pursuit  after  fresh  excellence.  His  confinement  to 
the  house  during  the  sunny  hours  was  made  the  means  of  in- 
creased enjoyment  to  his  happy  disposition.     *  No  man,'  he  said, 

*  relishes  an  evening  walk  like  him  whose  mind  has  been  em- 
ployed the  whole  preceding  day.'  He  paid  one  severe  penalty 
for  the  knowledge  he  had  gained.  While  painting  in  the 
Vatican  he  caught  a  cold  which  left  him  deaf  for  life,  and 
obliged  him  in  company  to  use  a  trumpet  In  conversation 
with  an  individual,  as  with  a  sitter,  where  the  talk  was  ex- 
clusively 
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chimly  addressed  to  himself,  and  there  were  no  contending 
TDiccs  to  interfere  with  the  sounds  he  heard  readily  without 
artifjcial  aid. 

He  rpmained  at  Rome  for  two  years  and  four  months.     He 

tlcpurteti  on  May  3^   1752,   and  proceeded  to   Florence,     Here 

he  was  in  doubt  whether  to  remain  a  little  longer  in  Italy  or 

^tmu  at  once  to  England,     *  I  remembcFj'  he  says  in  a  ditift 

*ff  ^  letter  preserved  among  his   papers,   *  whenever  my  father  , 

*Jiscaursed  on  education  it  was  his  constant  practice  to  give  this 

pWc  of  advice — "  Never  to   tje  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  show 

/"onelf  to  the  worhl ;  but  lay  in  first  of  all  as  strong  a  founda- 

*">ii  of  learning  and  knowledge  as  possible."     This  may  very 

P'*rfl  be  applied  to  my  jiresent  affairs,  as,  by  being  in  too  great  a 

"ttpry^  I  shall  per  baps  ruin  all,  and  arrive  in  London  without 

'^putation,  and  without  anybody  having  heard  of  me,  when  by 

**^^ing  a  month  longer  my  fame  will  arrive  before  me,  and,  as 

'  *^d  before,  nobody  will  dare  to  find  fault  with  me,  since  my 

*^i:tduct  will  have  had  the  approbation  of  the  greatest   living 

'-inters.     Then  again,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  such  pressing 

Dus   for  my  returning   home,  tbat  I   stand  as  between  two 

P^^^ple  pulling  me  different  ways  ;  so  I  stand  still,  and  do  nothing; 

"^1*  the  moment  It 


take  a  resolution  to  set  out,  and  in  a  manner 
^-Btc  leave  of  my  friends ;  they  call  me  a  madman  for  missing 
Lose  a*  I  vantages  I  have  mentioned/     Mr.  Leslie  relates  that  the 
►  nglisii  nobility  who  overwhelmetl  Canova  with  commissions 
^^'^ipeared  not  ta  know  that  Flaxman  existed.     Canova  rebuked 
'^  lieir  insensibility  to  the  genius  of  their  countryman,  and  said, 
Yim  English  see  with  your  ears/     This  was  truer  still  during 
^lie  early  manhood  of  Reynolds.     '  The  manner/  he  saiil,  *  of  the 
S'Inglish  travellers  in  general,  and  of  those  who  most  pique  them- 
^i^lves  on  studying  vertu,  is  that,  instead  of  examining  the  beau- 
ties of  those  works  of  fame,  and  why  they  are  esteemed,  they 
only  inquire  the  subject  of  the   picture,  and  the  name  of  the 
painter,  the  history  of  a  statue,  and  where  it  is  found,  and  write 
flat  down.     Some  Englishmen  while  1  w  as  at  the  Vatican  came 
there,  and  spent  above  si^  hours  in  writing  down  whatever  the 
antiquary  dictated   to  them.     *^rbey  scarcely  ever  looked  at  the 
paintings   the   whole  time/     This  numerous   class  of  tiavelled 
impf)stors    gave   the   law   upon    pictures   at  home.     Taste  was 
nearly  extinct ;  the  contemporary  art  of  Italy  w  as  falsely  believed 
to  he  the  first  in  the  world,  and  the  opinions  picked  up  there  by 
ignorant  tourists  were  accepted  for  oracles  by  the  London  public, 
Reynolds  had  reason  to  conclttde  that  his  English  fame  Wfjuld 
depend  upon  the  verdict  delivered  to  pretentlcd  ronnuisseitrs  by 
lulian  painters^  and  he  was  anxious  to  wait  till  his  name  was 

X  2  V'cv 
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in  the  mouth  of  his  Florentine  brethren.  He  afforded  them  an 
opportunity  of  judging  his  powers  by  a  portrait  of  Joseph 
Wilton,  an  English  sculptor,  which  was,  says  Farington,  ^a 
brilliant  display  of  those  qualities  in  which  he  so  eminently 
excelled.' 

The  motives  for  prolonging  his  sojourn  in  Italy  prevailed. 
Reynolds  stayed  at  Florence  till  July  4,  and  after  visiting  Bologna 
and  Modena  he  arrived  at  Venice  on  July  24.  He  again  set  out 
*on  August  16,  having  spent  but  three  weeks  in  the  head-quarters 
of  that  school  of  colour,  which  he  copied  and  rivalled.  His 
craving  to  return  to  England  was  increased  by  a  circumstance 
which  occurred  one  night  at  the  opera-house  in  Venice.  The 
manager,  out  of  compliment  to  the  English  part  of  the  audience, 
ordered  the  band  to  play  a  popular  air  which  was  heard  in  every 
street  in  London  at  the  time  when  Reynolds  and  his  companions 
left  home.  The  recollections  the  simple  strain  conjured  up 
brought  the  tears  into  their  eyes.  Reynolds  did  not  again  halt 
above  a  day  or  two  on  his  homeward  journey  till  he  got  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  a  month,  and  painted  a  beautiful  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Chambers,  the  wife  of  the  architect.  Between  Turin  and 
the  Alps  he  fell  in  with  Hudson,  who,  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances, had  determined  to  visit  Rome.  He  only  stayed  a  couple  of 
days.  He  was  back  at  Paris  before  Reynolds  had  gone  away, 
and  they  returned  together  to  England. 

Reynolds  reached  London  October  16,  1752.  His  health 
was  impaired,  and  he  went  to  Plymouth  for  a  three  months' 
holiday.  He  had  no  sooner  recovered  than  he  set  off  for  London, 
and  hired  a  studio  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  He  had  brought  with 
him  from  Rome  an  Italian  boy  named  Marchi,  and  he  exhibited 
a  head  of  this  lad  in  a  Turkish  turban,  <  richly  painted,'  says 
Northcote,  ^something  in  the  style  of  Rembrandt'  Ellis,  a 
fashionable  manufacturer  of  portraits,  exclaimed,  when  he  saw 
it,  *  Ah  I  Reynolds,  this  will  never  answer :  why,  you  don't 
paint  in  the  least  degree  in  the  manner  of  Kneller.'  Reynolds 
denied  that  Kneller  was  the  standard  of  perfection ;  and  Ellis, 
astonished  and  enraged  at  the  heresy,  rushed  from  the  room, 
calling  out  as  he  went,  ^  Shakespeare  in  poetry,  and  Kneller  in 
painting,  damme ! '  Hudson  was  reported  to  have  spoken  of  the 
work  with  equal  disparagement  *  Reynolds,'  said  he,  after 
watching  its  progress  day  by  day,  *  you  don't  paint  so  well  as 
when  you  left  England.'  TTbere  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
opinion  was  sincere.  *The  aim  of  the  artist,  and  the  sitter's 
wish, '/said  Fuseli  of  the  Hudson  and  Ellis  school  of  portraiture, 
*  are  confined  to  external  likeness ;  that  deeper,  nobler  aim,  the 
personification  of  character  is  neither  required,  nor,  if  obtained, 

recognised.' 
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nscognisctl'     The  men  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  exclusive 

practice  of  this  frigid,  meclmnical  style  omid  not  be  expected  to 

t fitn prchend  the  intellectual  and  subtle  art  of  Reynolds.     *The 

tmlv  grciit  painter,'  he  said,  *  seeks  to  take  possession  rather  of 

vour  aimi  than  jour  eves/  and  the  soul  had  slumbered  in  them 

till  it  was  no  longer  capjdjle  of  being  roused.     The  public,  with 

iVwer  prejudices,  but  not  less  ignorant,  might  have  been  years 

in^lore  they  flocked  to  the  brilliant  innovator^  if  the  good  manage^ 

jnent  of  his  patron  had  not  procured  him  the  custom  of  the  rank 

ind  fashion  of  the  day*     '  It  is  %ve!l   known,*  says  Mason,  the 

(>i>et^*  *  that  when  young  Reynolds  returned  from  his  studies  in 

italy.  Lord  Edgcumbe  persuaded  many  of  the  first  nobility  to  sit 

to  him  fcJT  tiieir  pictures,  and  he  very  judiciously  applied  to  such 

of  them  as  had  the  strongest  featuresj  and  whose  likeness,  there- 

bri*,  it  was  the  easiest  to  hit»     Amongst  those  personages  were 

the  old   Dukes  of  Devonshire   and  Grafton,  and  of  these  the 

voting  artist  made  portraits,  not  only  expressive  of  their  coun- 

trnanceSf  but  of  their  figures,  and  this  in  a  manner  so  novel, 

Simple,  and  natural,  yet  withal   so  dignified,  as  procured  him 

general  applause^  and  set  him  In  a  moment  abgve  his  old  master^ 

Hudson/     A  likeness  easy  to  hit  was  not  a  condescension  to 

^e  unskilful ness  of  Reynolds,  but  a  marked  countenance  was 

^oie  easily  recognised  by  common  eyes,  and  many  would  admire 

tbo  pictures  for  their  resemblance  to  the  originals   who   were 

*'Oii3pleteIy  blind  to  their  dce]>er  merits.     A  full-length  portrait 

^f  his  friend  Keppel  speedily  followed,  and  greatly  increased  his 

^^putalion.     The  Commodore,  in  early  life,  had  lost  his  ship 

^^y  running,  in  foggy  weather,  upon  a  rock  when  in  chase  of  a 

''i^och    vessel.      The    painter    has    represented    him   walking 

^lU  ickly  along  the  sht>re,  and  as  he  points  with  one  hand  to  an 

^bject  out  of  the  picture,  he  is  evidently  delivering  with  rapid 

**ficrgy  some  pressing  order  required  by  the  emergency*     The 

*^^<*essories  are  in  keeping  with  the  incident, — ^a  rocky  coast,  a 

stormy  sea,  and  tempestuous  clouds,     *  Keppel,*  says  Mr,  Leslie, 

"^as  the  first  of  many  heroes  painted  by  Reynolds,  who  was 

^^ver  excelled,  even  by  Velasquez,  in  the  expression  of  heroism,' 

Mis  fine  perception  of  its  varieties  is  admirably  illustrated  by  a 

'Comparison  of  this  portrait  of  Keppel  with  that  of  Lord  Heath- 

ft<^tc).     The  Commodore  at  the  time  of  the  shipwreck  was  but 

^^enty-one  years  of  age.     He  is  depicted  with  the  elasticity  of 

>'outh;  his  countenance  teems  with  fire  j  and  his  face  and  action 

^e  alike  indicative  of  the  impetuous  urgency  demanded  by  a 


*  MasoHf  who  dabbW  In  pftlatiiig,  beetle  latlmBte  witli  iiim  on  hu  return 
from  Itftly,  and  hud  fVev  admissiou  to  his  studia 

sudden 
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sudden  crisis.     Lord  Heath  field  was  past  sixty  when  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar  commenced,  and  it  continued  four  years.     He  stands 
upon  the  rock,  holding  the  key  of  the  fortress,  and  the  chain 
attached  to  the  key  is  twisted  twice  round  his  hand.     The  calm 
courage  of  age,  the  lasting  power  of  endurance,  the  fixed  purpose 
never  to  yield,  are  here  exchanged  for  juvenile  spirit  and  impul--.^,^ 
sive  ardour.     Tlic  iron  grasp  of  the  hand,  the  commanding  car--.^,^ 
riage  of  the  head,  the  resolute  confidence  of  the  eyes,  the  doggec^i;;^ 
determination    of    the    mouth,    all    bespeak    his    irrlf  prmt n f r^^ 
defiance  and  unchangeable  tenacity.*    No  two  phases  of  heroisc::::;;^-^ 
could  be  more  appropriate,  and  more  distinct 

His  sister  Frances,  who  was  six  years  younger  than  himse^^r 
and  who  died  unmarried  in  1807,  removed  with  him  to  London..  ^ 
and  kept  his  house  for  several  years.  Johnson  rated  her  talecrr^ 
very  high,  and  had  such  an  opinion  of  her  worth  that  he  said  to 
Mrs.  Thralc,  ^  I  never  knew  but  one  mind  which  could  bearer-  a 
microscopical  examination,  and  that  is  dear  Miss  Reynold^B';^ 
and  hers  is  very  near  to  purity  itself.'  He  maintained  an 
affectionate  friendship  with  her  till  his  death,  and  bequeatknaed 
her  a  book  ^as  a  token  of  remembrance.'  She  excelled,  xq 
painting  miniatures,  and  appears  at  one  time  to  have  practised 
tlie  art  professionally,  for  Johnson,  writing  of  her  to  Langton  Iq 
January,  1750,  says,  'Miss  is  much  employed  in  miniature^' 
She  sometimes  attempted  large  pictures  in  oil,  which  were  sq 
exceedingly  bad  that  her  brother  remarked  jestingly  *  that  thej 
made  other  people  laugh,  and  him  cry.'  Mr.  Taylor  dissenti  I  "-^^ 
from  the  criticism,  and  says  that  the  engraved  portraits  '<tf 
Johnson's  blind  friend,  Mrs.  Williams,  and  of  Hoole,  tlie 
translator  of  Ariosto,  arc  '  very  characteristic'  Both,  we  suspect, 
were  taken  from  miniatures,  and  are  no  exception  to  the  centaie  \n  ^■ 
of  Reynolds,  which  was  confined  to  her  pictures  in  oiL  Sh^ 
painted  a  portrait  of  Johnson  the  size  of  life,  which  turned  oat  ^ 


»—  ■"-■  "* 


*  A  trifling  incident  related  by  Dr.  Carlyle  in  his  Autobiography  ii 
tion  that  the  unbending  character  of  Lord  lleathfield  was  not  reserved  for  ^ 
occasions,  but  entered  into  his  ordinary  every -day  nature.  In  174C,  when  he  "y 
Captain  Eliott,  he  suppt'd  at  a  tavern  in  I»ndon  with  a  party,  which  was  chicfl^^^ 
composed  of  his  brotlier  officers.  A  Mr.  Philips  was  in  the  chair,  and  haviD*^  ^ 
succeeded  that  morning  to  an  estate  of  a  thousand  a  year,  he  wished  to  celebrat^^^^ 
his  good  fortune  by  paying  the  bill.  The  rest  resistetl  the  proposal,  bat  to  1 
him  they  agreed  tliat  the  point  should  be  decided  by  each  of  them  playii 
and  odd*  with  him  by  turns,  when  he  ^^mtrived  to  lose  to  all  of  them.  I 
Kliott  stood  out,  and  said  '  he  never  played  for  his  reckoning.'  His  steady  i 
to  gratify  Philips,  and  act  like  the  n*stof  his  comrades,  gave  Carlyle  the  impi 
tliat  he  ;was  'sour  and  intractable/  and  this  chance  piece  of  teftimony  to 

firmness  in  little  things  may  assure  us  that  the  expression  in  his  portrait  was  i^ 

an  invention  of  the  painter  t<)  typify  his  deeds,  but  was  the  genuine  look  oft— ^ — ^ 
man.  When  Dr.  Carlyle  was  inclined  to  censure  his  obstinacy  he  Ibniid  th""^^** 
KJiott  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  officers  for  his  talents  and  worth. 
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wrr-uhed  daubi  and  he  called  it  *  Johnson's  |n  inily  ghost/  As 
Hejnolds  disco  uratged  her  abort  he  efforts  she  carried  them  on  by 
sf^altb.  He  once  came  suddenly  into  the  libraryj  where  she 
^ras  copying-  one  of  his  works,  and  in  her  hasty  endeavour  to 
hide  it  she  let  it  fall,  when  to  their  excessive  mortification  n 
Ij^ti;^  |x>rtioii  of  the  he^tl  was  detaiched  fn>m  the  canvas  by  the 
Jar,  In  her  countenance  she  had  a  strong-  resemblance  to  her 
brother.  In  character  they  rliifercd  widely.  He  had  an  unniffled 
temper,  and  allowed  nothing  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  iiis 
life,  while  everything  with  her  was  the  subject  of  morbid 
^^cillation,  and  she  passed  her  days  in  amcious  doubts  and 
changing  resolves.  They  finally  parted.  His  philosophy  must 
lave  been  tried  to  the  uttermost  by  her  perpetual  w^orry,  :tnd 
she,  on  her  part,  complained  of  his  *  ungmteiul  return  to  her 
uufeig^ne^i  love;  He  allowed  her  an  income  suflicient  for  her 
wiuits^  and  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  find  happiness  in  Devon- 
shire, she  returned  to  London,  and  lived  in  lodgings. 

Before  the  close  of  1753  die  hicreasing  reputation  of  Reynolils 
enabled  him  to  raise  his  price  to  the  sum  charged  by  HudsoUj 
and  to  exchange  his  quarters  in  St.  Martin's  Lane  for  a  house  in 
Great  Newport  Street.  He  hatl  lived  with  stiict  economy 
abroad,  for  he  once  said  that  he  knew  from  experience  that  50?, 
a-year  was  enough  for  a  student  at  Rome.  A  part  of  the  money 
was  furnished  by  his  married  sisters,  Mrs,  Palmer  and  Mrs, 
Johnson,  and  he  must  have  been  indebted  tt>  relations  or  frientls 
for  the  capital  which  started  him  in  London.  His  immediate 
success  place<l  lum  at  once  above  pecuniary  care.  His  terms 
for  ft  he&d  were  three  guineas  J>efore  he  went  to  Italy,  five  when 
be  set  up  in  St,  Martin's  Lane,  and  twelve  when  he  removed  to 
Newport  Street.  A  half-length  was  double  the  price  of  a  head, 
and  a  full-length  double  the  price  of  a  half-length.  In  spite  of 
his  fame  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  his  art  was  ill-* 
understfjod,  '  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,'  he  said,  '  to  a  painter 
who  has  ambition,  to  think  that  a  picture  painted  in  the  style 
ami  manner  of  the  greatest  masters,  should  not  please  the  nation 
where  he  is  obliged  to  live/  He  appears  to  have  aimed  a  good 
deal  in  his  early  works  at  the  solemn  effects  which  impressed 
bim  in  tbe  Roman  frescoes,  and  the  simple  colouring  of  some  of 
his  pictures  appealed  in  vain  to  the  lovers  of  flaunty  tints,  'Give 
me  day-tight/  was  their  constant  cry,  and  in  order  to  become 
what  was  called  *  a  pleasing  painter,*  it  would,  he  said^  be  neces^ 
sary  !*»  set  aside  Raphael,  and  imitate  the  bright  and  gaudy 
hues  of  the  fan-ptiin;*nv  He  was  resolved  that  he  would  not 
debase  his  powers  to  tae  level  of  ignorant  patrons,  but  he  at  the 
Mme  rime  declared  that  *  it  required  an  uncommon  share  of 
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boldness  and  perseverance  to  stand  against  the  rushing  tide  of 
gotbicism.'  When  he  subsequently  exerted  his  utmost  skill  in 
producing  a  rich  and  mellow  harmony,  which  was  nearly  as 
unintelligible  as  his  more  subdued  tones  to  those  who  were 
caught  by  meretricious  glare,  he  still  maintained  that  Venetian 
colour  would  impair  the  majestic  dignity  of  the  highest  style  of 
art.  He  was  led  to  this  questionable  doctrine  by  the  process 
he  had  passed  through.  He  had  been  incapable  of  admiring- 
the  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  in  consequence  of  their  deficiency  in 
this  very  colour,  and  in  correcting  the  first  prejudice  he  had  not 
unnaturally  fallen  into  the  second.  He  finally  modified  his 
opinion,  and  admitted  that  a  judicious  selection  of  qualities  from 
the  Venetian,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  schools  of  colour  would  add  a 
certain  degree  of  sweetness  and  grace  to  the  strength  and  grandeur 
of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael. 

Reynolds  had  now  established  himself  in  his  profession,  and 
we  may  follow  him  into  his  studio.  From  the  insight  he  had 
acquired  into  the  whole  round  of  art,  he  had  not  to  grope  his  way 
to  a  result.  He  could  frame  the  entire  plan  beforehand — could 
conjure  up  in  prospect  the  composition,  the  light  and  shadow, 
the  hues  and  arrangement  of  the  colours — and  one  of  his  maxims 
was,  *  Never  give  the  least  touch  with  your  pencil  till  you  have 
present  in  your  mind  a  perfect  idea  of  your  future  work.*  When 
his  imagination  had  been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  he  took 
his  conception  at  its  best,  and  quick  as  lightning  dashed  ofi*  a 
rough  sketch,  which  *  he  always  executed,'  says  Northcote,  *  in 
oil  colours,  in  a  very  slight  manner,  merely  to  determine  the 
general  effect'  Before  long  he  could  dispense,  except  on  special 
occasions,  with  this  preliminary  aid.  His  vivid  conception  of  the 
ultimate  work — the  well-defined  object  presented  to  his  mental 
view — gave  him  another  advantage  whieli  he  shared  in  common 
with  every  painter  of  genius.  It  enabled  him  to'  advance  the 
whole  of  the  picture  together  and  make  every  portion  contribute 
to  the  predominant  purpose.  Nothing,  he  said,  required  such 
continued  exertion  and  circumspection,  such  study  and  practice, 
as  the  art  to  combine  the  parts  in  the  manner  which  would  tell 
most  effectively  on  the  common  end.  He  kept  up  his  standard 
of  excellence  by  the  constant  contemplation  of  the  great  masters. 
He  did  not  deem  it  sufficient  to  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  his  pre- 
ceptors in  his  youth,  but  held  that  it  was  necessary  to  maintain 
an  habitual  intercourse  with  them  to  the  end.  In  their  presence, 
he  said,  it  was  impossible  to  invent  in  a  mean  manner,  or 
to  tolerate  a  style  which  did  not  relish  of  simplicity  and 
grandeur.  He  mentioned  as  an  especial  benefit  that  without 
the  actual  examples  many  ^  niceties  of  expression '  might   be 
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Aoui^lit  mcapable  of  (Execution,  anrl  it  was  the  marvels  of  this 

Je'scriptum  in  Rapbael  arid  Michael  Angelo  wliich  had  led  to  his 

triumphs  in  the  same  department     He  ejcpended  largfe  sums  in 

bttyiD^^   for    reference    the   finest    productions   he   could    com- 

ixiantL    *The  possessing^  portraits,'  he  said,  *  by  Titian,  Vandyke^ 

Rembrandt,  &r.,  I  considered  as  the  best  kind  of  wealth,  and 

instead  of  beginning  to  save  money  1  laid  it  out  faster  than  1  got 

tt:    in  purchasing  the  best  examples  of  art  that  could  be  procured  j 

■  c>T  1  even  borrowed  for  this  purpose/     He  told  North  cote  that 

tM.m^  would  be  willing  to  sell  everything  he  had  in  the  world  to 

'>l-»iain  a  trulj  fine  picture  by  Titian,  and  then  subjoined,  with 

^^■siphasis,  ^  I  would  be  content  to  ruin  myself/ 

He  never  beg-un  a  portrait  without  the  determination  that  it 

*^^-fctfuld   excel  all   his   previous  efforts.     He   had  observed   that 

"3fc-cility  was  apt  to  lje  the  parent  of  carelessness,  and  he  kept  the 

^^^""mjih  constantly  before  him  that  no  great  work  cfmld  W  produced 

*^^*T]ess  head  and  hand  were  sometimes  put  to  a  strain.     The  most 

£'»M^fitable  was  also  the  mast  delightful  plan,  and  we  have  his  own 

t^r^stimony  that  his  perpetual  stiiigglcs   to  surpass  himself  gave 

^^^ill^s  zest  to  his  employment.*     Every  picture  was  a  separate 

«^midy,  and   any  common-place  attitude  or   trite  invention  was 

*^^  ^dly  rejected.     He  had  indeed  in  his  studio  a  colleithm  of 

'^':»^|rravings  from  hJs  pictures,  and  he  would  repeat  the  positions 

^^x:^  dress  to  which  his  sitters  took  a  fancy ;  but  he  did  not  the 

I  «^  *is  strive  to  eclipse  the  pattern  portiTiit  in  effect  and  expression. 

^^^  or  would  he  relax  in  his  exertions  because  the  person  before 

^^*-  »m  did  not  belong  to  the  higher  types  of  mankind*     *  (Ireat  or 

^^^*-i]j|ar,  good  subjects  or  bad,  all/  he  said,  'had  nature,'  and  this 

^^Ibrtled  a  sufficient  basis  for  pictorial  power.     He  spoke  of  his 

•  ^«auent  alterations,  from  his  never  being  sure  of  his  hand,  by^ 

'^^'^liirh  he  meant  that  he  frequently  failed  to  realise  upon  canvas 

*^lxe  full   conceptions  of  his   imagination.      *The  art,'  he  said, 

^^hich  we  profess  has  beauty  for  its  object*     It  is  an  idea  that 

^*^h&iats  only  in  the  mintl ;  the  sight  never  beheld  it,  nor  has  the 

«^Q<1  expressed  it ;  it  is  an  idea  residing  in  tlie  breast  of  the  artist 

'^^liich  he  is  always  labouring  to  impart,  and  which  he  dies  at  last 

'*''' illioiit  imparting-/     He  would  not  only  repaint  particular  parts 

^mch  dissatisfied  him,  but  sometimes  when  his  work  was  far 

^vjLQced  he  would  efface  the  whole  and  begin  again.     In  his 


*  Notthcote,  vho  had  always  tbe  same  eoEiTiction  that  the  picture  lie  wu 

Clniin^  at  tbe  niomeiit  would  turn  out  his  niMterpiet;^,  says  in  a  leUer,  '  It  U  a 
,Pt>iA«si  fit  leait  to  kc**p  eh  eh  an  idea  alire,  or  I  shoald  not  be  nble  to  go  on 
y*tb  gg^j  ipirit,  for  I  could  not  be  \ery  happy  if  1  thought  I  should  do  nothing 
T^'^ftr  thtttt  TThat  I  have  already  done.  It  U  in  human  nature  to  look  %iih  a 
**^P*0  of  ^imtempt  on  what  we  have  conquered.* 

incessant 
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incessant  endeavour  to  improve  upon  what  he  had  dcme,  tlie 
attempts  he  obliterated  were  often  finer  than  those  which  replaced 
them.*  He  said  of  his  Infant  Hercules  that  ^  there  were  ten 
pictures  under  it,  some  better,  some  worse.'  When  a  firiend 
remarked  that  every  work  he  dismissed  from  his  easel  had  pro- 
bably been  superior  in  some  antecedent  state,  Reynolds  acquiesced 
in  the  justice  of  the  criticism,  but  added  that  the  ceaseless  stm^le 
after  perfection  developed  his  skill,  and  that  if  you  were  not  bold 
enough  to  run  the  risk  of  losing,  you  could  never  hope  to  gain. 
To  secure  the  advantage  without  the  detriment,  he  would  occar 
sionally  paint  his  fancy  subjects  in  duplicate,  that  any  felicitous 
hit  in  the  one  might  at  once  be  transferred  to  the  other,  and 
ensure  the  preservation  of  the  happy  stroke  in  the  event  of  bis 
further  touches  impairing  the  prototype.  As  his  visions  of  ex- 
cellence were  always  in  advance  of  his  execution,  the  choicest 
products  of  his  pencil  rarely  satisfied  himselfl  '  What  a  beautiful 
head  you  have  made  of  diis  lady,'  exclaimed  Burke,  when  he 
saw  the  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Leinster ;  ^  it  is  impossible  to 
add  anything  to  its  advantage.'  ^It  does  not  please  me  jet,' 
replied  Sir  Joshua ;  ^  there  is  a  sweetness  of  expression  in  the 
original  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  in  the  portrait,  and 
therefore  cannot  think  it  finished.'!     Such  was  his  sense-  of  his 

deficiencies, 

*  RejDolds  was  not  the  only  artist  who  suffered  from  these  mischances. 
When  Opie  was  engaged  on  his  picture  of  the  death  of  James  I.  of  Scotland, 
Northcote,  who  was  nis  imitator  and  rival,  became  alarmed  at  the  reports  which 
reached  him  of  its  extraordinary  merit  The  uneasiness  produced  bv  his  jealous 
fears  drove  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  studio  of  Opie,  that  he  might  judge  for  him- 
self. *  When  I  entered  the  room,'  he  says,  *  I  was  astounded.  The  picture  had 
the  finest  effect  I  ever  witnessed ;  the  light  on  the  figures  gleamed  up  from  below 
a  trap-door  by  which  the  murderers  were  entering  the  King's  chamber.  ^  Oh  I  '* 
I  said  to  myself,  "  go  home,  go  home ;  it  is  all  over  with  you."  I  did  go  home, 
and  brooded  over  what  I  had  seen.  I  could  think  of  nothing  else ;  it  perfectly 
haunted  me.  I  could  not  work  on  my  own  pictures  for  thinkmg  of  the  effect  of 
his.  At  last,  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  I  determined  to  go  there  again ;  and 
when  I  entered  the  room  I  saw,  to  my  great  comfort,  that  Opie  had  rubbed  all 
the  fine  effect  out' 

t  *The  artist,'  says  Allan  Cunningham,  *had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
affection  of  Burke.  He  sometimes  ask&d  his  opinion  on  the  merit  of  a  work ;  it 
was  given  readily.  Sir  Joshua  would  then  shake  his  head  and  say,  "Well,  it 
pleases  you,  but  it  does  not  please  me ;  there  is  a  sweetness  wanting  in  the  ex- 
pression which  a  little  pains  will  bestow, — ^Aere !  I  have  improved  it."  This, 
when  translated  into  the  common  language  of  life,  means,  '*  I  must  not  let  this 
man  think  that  he  is  as  wise  as  myself,  but  show  him  that  I  can  reach  one  step 
at  least  higher  than  his  admiration.'^' '  Thus  an  anecdote  which  is  told  by  North- 
cote  to  illustrate  the  modesty  of  Heynolds  is  distorted  into  a  charge  of  pretentious 
artifice.  Northcote  says  that  the  incident  happened  once,  Cunningham  that  it 
occurred  from  time  to  time.  Northcote  says  that  the  remark  of  Burke  was 
spontaneous ;  Cunningliam  that  it  was  wont  to  be  drawn  from  him  by  the  inquiry 
of  Reynolds.  Northcote  confines  the  part  of  ReynoId!s  to  the  simple  observation 
that  he  considered  the  picture  unfinished,  because  of  its  inferiority  to  the  original ; 
Canaingbun  represents  him  m  ixKvaxi&U^  j^TfoTn^^tkiorloC  U^etdemain  ftat. 
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deficiaxieies,  that  he  &tud  be  felt  terror  at  seeing  bis  works 
expofted  in  tie  bright  light  of  the  sun,'  and  it  was  doubtless  the 
same  hamilitj  of  disposition  and  fastidiausness  of  taste  which 
lod  him  to  declare  that,  though  while  engaged  upon  a  picture  he 
would  have  been  eont<?nt  to  labour  nt  it  for  Hfc  m  the  hope  of 
improving^  it,  jet  it  was  nt>  sixmer  out  of  liis  house  than  he 
earae*stly  trusteii  he  should  never  set  ejes  on  it  again^  In  all  the 
jcars  that  Norlhcote  associated  with  him,  as  a  pupil  or  a  friendj 
the  single  allusion  to  his  own  merits  which  fell  from  his  lips  was 
the  remark  tliat  lovers  had  told  him  that  *  their  mistresses  appeared 
more  lovely  to  them  tlian  before  by  their  excellences  being  so 
distinctly  portrayed/ 

He  welcomed  comments  from  every  quarter,  and  scouted  the 
notion  that  none  but  painters  could  judge  of  pictures,  *  The  only 
npinions/  he  said,  'of  which  no  use  can  be  made  are  tliose  of 
lia(f-l earned  connoisseurs,  who  have  quittetl  nature  and  have  not 
acquired  art/  "  ^  I  cannot  but  think/  he  wrote  again,  *that  Apelles*s 
method  oC  exposing  his  pictures  for  public  criticism  was  a  very 
good  one.  1  <lti  not  know  why  the  judgment  of  the  vulgar  on 
the  iiiechanlcat  parts  of  painting  should  not  be  as  good  as  any 
whatever ;  for  instance,  as  to  whether  such  or  such  a  part  be 
natuml  or  not.  If  one  of  those  persons  should  ask  why  half  the 
face  is  black,  or  why  there  is  such  a  spot  of  black,  or  snuflT,  as 
tliey  will  call  it^  under  the  nose,  !  shotdd  conclude  from  thence 
that  the  shadows  are  thick,  or  dirtily  painted,  or  that  the  shadow 
under  the  nose  was  too  much  resembling  snuff,  when,  if  those 
shadows  had  exactly  resembled  the  transparency  and  colour  of 
nature,  they  would  have  no  more  been  taken  notice  of  than  the 


mud  vmimtliig  the  improTement  produced  by  the  miiglc  tcmcb,  'His  stmug 
antipafhy/  soys  Mclone^  *  to  all  false  pretensions,  and  to  anythuip  indirect^ 
ard^etal,  o?  affected,  formed  a  Striking  pnrt  of  his  character,*  niid  Burke  ha* 
himself  borne  emphatic  testLmotiy,  that  *  the  least  degree  of  ttn^|)tttiee  IN*  pre* 
sumption  was  n^ver  vUtbk'  to  the  most  scmttitlsing  eye  in  any  pATt  ollli*  oandnet 
or  ditcourve.'  Even  if  Reynolds  had  been  cap^Lblt;  of  the  paltry  pmctices  impfited  to 
L  lie  aSiSuredty  wonid  nDt  have  tried  the  shallow  di^ceptioEi  on  a  genins  he 
TCDerKtod,  or  baT?e  had  the  vyigarity  to  think  of  Bnrke  as  *  this  man/ 

*  Wh^D  these  sup«rfieial  smattererf  exposed  their  shallowness  before  him  he 
did  HDt  «ia^g!?  in  tb«  hftrrcQ  task  of  refatisg  them.  '  He  shifted  his  trumptft  and 
ooly  took  muC  On^^L^  he  was  roused  to  indignation  by  a  ihamcle^s  casi'  of 
km^imstMfe.  Madiune  de  Genlis,  then  a  refugee  in  thii  country,  assured  htm  that 
A  heaati^)  ring  which  she  worewoLS  executed  by  herself*  '  I  haTcdoiie  witli  her,* 
AUdalmed  Keynolds  to  J^urke  ■  '  tn  tell  jm  such  a  tale !  ^^'hy\  my  dear  «ir,  it  is 
an  antique :  no  living  artist  in  En  rope  <ian  i^qual  iL*  Her  ignorauce  must  bav** 
been  etiiHplete  when  shie  faneit^d  she  could  di^ceiTe  the  d**qi  licience  of  Reynolds, 
She  affected  to  be  a  mistr^KS  of  all  trades  and  all  knowledge,  and  one  of  ber  eooD- 
trjmen  said  of  her  sarcaJStically^  *  that  she  was  preparing  to  re-write  the  Ettoy* 
doptadia  in  her  old  age/  Her  muUifarious  books,  wlilch  are  now  nnn^MiitMe,  are 
the  eaaeiw*  of  commoDplaoe*  *  Good  for  eTerything,  good  for  nothiiig/  i«ys  the 
French  proverb . 
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shadow  in  nature  itself.  Yet  I  have  seen  painters  lift  up  their 
eyes  at  such  observations,  and  wrapping  themselves  u]p  in  their  own 
conceit,  complain  of  the  want  of  connoissance  in  the  world  in 
order  to  value  their  works  as  they  deserve,  never  suspecting  the 
fault  to  be  wholly  in  themselves/  He  even  thought  that  unprofes- 
sional critics  might  in  some  respects  be  truer  judges  than  artists, 
who  were  liable  to  contract  conventional  prejudices  which  had  no 
foundation  in  nature.  He  related  as  an  instance  of  ^just  and 
incontrovertible  criticism '  by  a  little  girl,  that  on  passing  through 
a  portrait-gallery  she  had  imitated  by  her  actions  *  the  airs  of  the 
different  heads,'  and  ^the  awkward  effect  of  the  ill-disposed 
limbs.'*  [But  though  he  argued  against  despising  the  verdict  of 
the  multitude,  no  one  was  more  determined  in  his  resistance  to 
their  errors.  *  It  is  certain,'  he  said,  *  that  the  lowest  style  will 
be  the  most  popular,  as  it  falls  within  the  compass  of  ignorance 
itself.'  -  Unless  the  taste  has  been  refined  by  cultivation,  the  ma- 
jority are  imposed  upon  by  exaggerations  of  *  the  modesty  of 
nature.'  They  are  carried  away  by  pomp  and  glare,  by  theatrical 
airs  and  gaudy  colours.  Hence  'good  pictures,'. he  said,  'make 
the  least  show  to  ordinary  eyes;'  and  he  especially  noted  the 
inability  of  the  herd  to  appreciate  delicacy  of  expression.  He 
must  have  observed  a  thousand  times  how  entirely  the  touching 
poetry  in  his  pictures  was  lost  upon  persons  devoid  of  sentiment 
They  were  destitute  of  the  faculty*  to  which  he  appealed,  and 
were  hardly  more  competent   to  pronounce  upon    die   highest 

auality  in  his  works  than  if  they  had  been  blind.  He  could  not 
escend  to  the  degrading  artifices  of  a  mob  orator  and  pander  to 
coarse  and  obtuse  perceptions.  To  a  gentleman  who  objected 
that  he  had  not  sufficiently  finished  the  rufiles,  nor  made  out  dis- 
tinctly the  pattern  of  the  lace,  he  answered  tartly,  'That  is  my 
manner,  that  is  my  manner ;'  t  and  when  a  young  painter  palliated 

*  Allan  Cunningham's  version  of  this  anecdote  is  another  specimen  of  his 
usual  inaccuracy.  *  He  watched  the  motions  of  the  children  who  came  to  his 
gallery,  and  was  pleased  when  he  saw  them  forget  themselves  and  mimic  un- 
consciously the  airs  and  attitudes  of  the  portraits  on  the  wall.*  Northcote  states 
that  the  circumstance  was  confined  to  a  single  occasion;  Allan  Cunningham 
speaks  as  if  it  was  a  common  occurrence.  Northcote  says  that  the  scene  took 
place  in  the  gallery  of  a  nohleman ;  Allan  Cunningham  asserts  that  it  was  in  the 
gallery  of  Reynolds,  from  whence  it  would  be  inferred  that  they  were  his  own 
portraits  which  were  mimicked.  Northcote  mentions  that  the  child  was  'on- 
conscious  of  being  observed ;'  Allan  Cunningham  that  the  mimicry  itself  was 
unconscious,  which  destroys  the  whole  point  of  the  story.  The  express  object 
with  which  Northcote  relates  the  incident  was  to  show  that  the  child  could  detect 
defects  in  the  attitudes,  and  meant  by  her  mimicry  to  ridicule  them. 

t  A  student  pointed  out  something  in  a  picture  of  Poussin  as  bad.  *  No/  replied 
Reynolds ;  *  if  it  had  been  better,  it  had  been  worse.*  To  sink  minotice  for  the 
sake  of  the  general  effect  is  an  essential  principle  of  good  art,  or,  as  Mr.  Taylor 
well  expresses  it,  '  they  must  never  be  obtruded  so  as  to  interfere  with  some 
more  important  truth.' 
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a  fault  in  a  portrait  by  the  excuse  that  it  was  commiltctl  ta 
satisfy  His  sitter,  Sir  Josbua  replied,  *  It  is  jou  Tvho  arc  to  under- 
stand your  own  business,  and  not  your  employer,' 

*  Sir  Josliua^s  beads,'  says  Mr*  Leslie,  in  his  deligbtful  ■  Hand- 
book for  Young-  Painters/  '  are  always  inimitably  drawn  in  every 
view,  and  the  forms  of  the  features,  tboug-b  marked  with  great 
firmness  and  precision,  never  seem  so  bounded  by  an  outline  as 
we  see  them  in  the  works  of  many  other  painters.  The  form  is 
given  in  perfection,  while  the  outline  here  and  there  eludes  us  as 
it  does  in  nature.  We  may  learn  nearly  everything  relating  to 
portrait  from  Reynolds.  Those  deviations  from  the  exact  corre- 
spondence of  the  sides  of  the  face,  which  are  so  common  in 
nature,  are  never  corrected  by  him,  as  they  sometimes  are  by 
inferior  artists  under  the  notion  of  improving  the  drawing.  He 
felt  that  a  marked  difference  in  the  lines  surrounding  the  eyes 
often  greatly  aids  the  expreBsion  of  the  face.  He  took  advantage 
of  this  in  painting  the  fmed  despair  of  Ugolino,  no  doubt  finding 
it  in  the  model ;  and  in  a  very  different  head,  his  front  face  of 
Garrick,  he  has,  by  observing  the  difference  of  the  eyes,  given 
g^reat  archness  of  expression,  and  assisted  its  intelligence  without 
making  the  face  less  handsome/  His  practice,  and  it  was  the 
same  with  Gainsborough,  was  to  sink  subordinate  details^  and 
only  render  the  predominant  lines  of  the  face*  *  The  excellence,* 
he  said,  *  of  portrait-painting,  and  even  the  likeness,  the  character, 
anfl  countenance,  depend  more  upon  the  general  effect  than  on  the 
exact  expression  of  peculiarities  or  minute  discrimination  of  the 
par^.  The  chief  attention  of  the  artist  is  therefore  employed  in 
planting  the  features  in  their  proper  places,  which  so  much  con- 
tributes to  giving  the  effect  and  expression  of  the  whole/  His 
advice  was  to  look  at  the  sitter  with  eyes  half-closed,  that  the 
unimportant  elements  might  be  lost  or  subdued,  and  the  essential 
and  prevailing  portions  preserved.  Some  of  the  distinctive  details 
which  were  retained  might  still  be  finished  into  undue  promi- 
aence,  and  he  cautioned  students  to  be  on  die  watch  while  labour- 
ing single  features  J  that  they  might  stop  short  before  the  general 
expression  was  impaired.  He  had  once  a  temporary  rival  in  the 
person  of  Lintard,  a  native  of  Geneva^  whose  manner  was  the 
exact  reverse.  He  painted  with  slaviiih  fidelity  freckles,  marks 
of  the  small' pox,  and  all  the  trivial  accidental  circumstances 
which,  in  a  portrait,  excite  the  wonder  of  the  crowds  The  ver* 
diet  of  the  enlightened  few  prevails.  The  mean  and  easy  art  of 
Liotard  raised  him  to  celebrity  for  a  couple  of  years.  During 
his  brief  terra  of  popularity  the  London  world  thought  him  *  a 
great  man,'  and  when  the  fashion  parsed  away  his  place  was 
nowhere, 
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The  principle  of  Reynolds  was  vindicated  by  the  results,  for 
he  was  filmed  for  his  power  of  producing  a  likeness.  The  com- 
piler of  the  *  Testimonies  to  his  Genius/  which  was  published 
shortly  after  hb  death,  states  that  his  portraits  are  of  *  incom- 
parable similitude.'  Malcme  says  he  was  'eminently  happy' 
in  it,  and  enumerates  the  portraits  of  many  celebrated  men 
in  proof  of  his  assertion.  In  his  private  note-book  he  says 
of  the  portraits  of  Windham  and  Sheridan  that  'they  are 
so  like  the  originals  that  they  seem  almost  alive  and  ready 
to  speak  to  you.  Painting  in  point  of  resemblance  can  go 
no  further.'  In  another  place  he  mentions  diat  the  portrait  of 
Gibbon  is  ^  as  like  the  original  as  it  is  possible  to  be,'  and  Sir 
William  Forbes  makes  the  same  remark  on  the  portrait  of  Beattie. 
'  Sir  Joshua  alone,'  says  Mrs.  Piozzi, '  could  give  a  good  portrait  of 
Dunning.  His  picture  of  Lord  Shelbume,  Lord  Ashburton,  and 
Colonel  Bane  has  surely  no  superior — ^the  characters  so  admirable, 
the  likenesses  so  strong.'  'I  know  several  of  his  pictures  of 
children,'  says  Mr.  Leslie,  '  the  originals  of  whom  I  have  seen  in 
middle  and  old  age,  and  in  every  instance  I  could  discover  much 
likeness.  He  painted  Lord  Melbourne  when  a  boy,  and  with  diat 
genuine  laugh  that  was  so  characteristic  of  the  future  Prime 
Minister  at  every  period  of  his  life,  and  no  likeness  between  a 
child  and  a  man  of  sixty  was  ever  more  striking.'  The  resem- 
blance was  sometimes  strong  in  descendants.  Constable,  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  grandson  of  Lord  Rodney,  states  that 
*  he  was  enough  like  the  picture  of  his  grandfather  to  have  sat  for 
it;'  and  we  have  seen  other  instances  which  were  equally  re- 
markable in  families  of  less  celebrity.  When  Reynolds  failed  in 
likeness,  it  arose,  according  to  Northcote,  '  from  his  attempts  to 
give  character  where  it  did  not  exist ;  but  the  deficiencies  of  the 
portrait  were  often  compensated  by  the  beauty  of  the  picture.' 
Mrs.  Piozzi  complains  in  her  own  case  that  neither  the  features 
nor  the  character  belonged  to  her,  which  is  the  worst  authority 
we  could  have  on  the  subject ;  for  Mr.  Leslie  remarks  that  *  sitters 
are  no  judges  of  their  likenesses.'  He  quotes  the  instance  of 
Lord  Thurlow,  who  said  in  his  old  age  to  Phillips,  *  At  one  time 
there  were  two  factions — the  Reynolds  fection,  and  the  Romney 
faction:  I  was  of  the  Romney  faction.'*  Mr.  Leslie  conjectures 
that  his  preference  proceeded  from  deluded  vanity.  In  the  portrait 
by  Romney  he  was  handsomer  than  in  the  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua, 
whose  far  more  masterly  work  displeased  him  because  it  was 
truer  to  the  life.    Reynolds  has  perpetuated  with  his  most  vigorous 

*  'ThU  careless  expression/  says  Allan  Cunningham,  'was  bandied  about 
to  the  sore  annoyance  of  Reynolds.*  He  bad  been  dead  for  years  when  Thurlow 
uttered  the  remark. 

pencil 
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penciJ  •  the  black  scowl  *  which  a  violent  and  imperious  temper 

W  imprinted  oo  the  face  of  the  original,  and  the  *  ex tra ordinary 

sapience'  whicli  provoked  tlie  sarcasm  of  Fox  '  that  nobody  could 

be  m  wise  as  Tliurhiw  looked/     Time  had  not  corrected  liis 

jafjgnsent)  and  he  told  Mr,  PhUHps  that  he  considered  Reynolds 

to  be  *  a  great  scoundrel  and  a  bad  painter/     The  *scoundrer 

wjw  supposed  to  refer  to  the  want  of  permanence  in  some  of  Sir 

Joshua's  colours. 

Likeness  of  feature  was   the  leaust  achievetnent  of  Reynolds, 

His  master  faculty  was  the  power  of  painting  the  qualities  of  tlie 

sitter — the  power  which,  along  with  the  lineaments  of  Thurk>w» 

L'ouU.1  depict  his  sapience  and  temper.     ''Sir  Joshua  dived/  says 

3falc»iie,  '  into  the  minds^  and  habit*,  and  manners  of  those  who 

^t  td  him,  and  accordingly  die  niajority  of  his  portraits  are  so 

appropriated  and  characteristic,  tbat  the  many  illustrious  persons 

whou,  te  has  delineated  will  be  almost  as  well  known  to  posterity 

^  >X   they  had  seen  and  conversed  with  them.'     Northcote,  who 

'*^>*    stamped  this  passage  with  his  approval,  adds  his  ow^n  opinion 

"'^t   in  character  the  portraits  of  Reynolds  surpassed  thf»se  of  every 

P*i*^ter  in  the  world.     His  range  was  unlimited.     He  was  great 

^  ^^ndering  the  traits  of  all  ages,  temperamentSj  and  callings—* 

*''^^*>  and  women,  boys  and  girls^  soldiers  antl  men  of  letters,  the 

^3^    and  the   thoughtful,  the  vicious  and  the  good.     Whatever 

^^^3^  be  the  look  it  has  the  air  of  bein^f  native  and  spontaneous- 

^**Xid  the  vast  variety  of  expression  in  his  female  heads,  the  most 

^^aent  is  some  form  of  j>ensive  tenderness,  which  was  doubtless 

™^^    quality  that  usually  prept>n derated   in   the  originals.      His 

P*^^t  works  of  tliis  kind  arc  an  absolute  impersonation  of  all  that 

^     ^ntlest  and  purest  in  womankind.    They  are  steeped  in  exqui- 

**^^*  poetry,  and  possess  the  same  enchanting  union  of  truth  and 

J^^eliness  which  charm  in  the  creations  of  the  poets  of  literature. 

*^  fcey  eiercisK  dominion  over  us  not  only  by  what  they  express, 

^V^t  by  what  they  suggest.     *  Real  greatness/  said   Sir  Joshua, 

J7resfiils  le^s  by  far  tu  the  sense  than  to  the  imagination/     His 

^jN>rtrails  exemplify  his  maxim.     There  is  a  species  of  mystery 

*ti  tbem  which  invites  speculation,  and   lures  us  on  to  try  anil 

fathom  the  ulterior  depths  of  thought  and  feeling  which  are  rather 

Indicated  than  defined.    His  choicest  productions  have,  in  general, 

tW  beauty  of  extreme  simplicity.      A  priceless  portrait  at  Good- 

Wtiod  of  a  lady,*  who  sits  with  her  eyes  bent  upon  her  work,  may 

Serve  for  an  instance*    An  incident  so  familiar  and  unimpassioned 

would  be  nothing  with  an  ordinary  artist;   but  Rej*noIdi  has 

*  Tt  l«,  we  beUere,  the  portrait  ^t  Lady  Cbarlea  Speaeer.    Tb«  tenderness  of 
dl4j  coluonng  is  marf  eUous. 

_  infused 
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infused  into  the  countenance, such  a  bewitching  softness,  such  a 
heavenly  serenity,  that  it  touches  the  inmost  heart  of  the  spectator, 
and  holds  him  entranced  like  a  spelL 

Reynolds  never  appears  more  in  his  glory  than  in  his  repre- 
sentations of  children.     In  spite  of  the  host  of  affections  which       _^ 
gather  round  the  young,  the  distinctiveness  of  their  ways,  and        ^ 

the  attractiveness  of  nature  fresh  and  unsophisticated,  this  singu- ^ 

larly  winning  and  picturesque  stage  of  life  had  been  almost^^^^ 
overlooked   by  preceding  masters.      The  painters  of  leligioui^^  ^ 
subjects  represented  children  as  seraphic  beings,  and  the  painters— ^^ 
of  portraits  represented  them  with  the  formal  air  which  the**-    .  ^ 
wore  when  they  sat  for  their  pictures.    The  happy  idea  occurre^^^^^ 
to  Reynolds  of  representing  them  as  they  are  seen  in  their  dai' 
doings,  when  animated  by  the  emotions  which  typify  their  lin 
to  us.     The  fondest  parent  could  not  observe  them  more  closel  ^ 
or  take  a  keener  delight  in  their  dawning  traits  and  engagi^^^^ 
simplicity.     He  said  '  that  all  their  gestures  were  graceful,  n-^^j^j 
that  the  reign  of  distortion  and  unnatural  attitudes  commence  ^^>d 
with  the  dancing-master.'     He  has  recorded  on  canvas  the  wh^^ci^j^ 
round  of  boyish  and  girlish  existence.     He  presents  them  to  xjm.     ^n 
their  games,  their  pursuits,  their  glee,  and  their  gravity.     Tl^^^ 
archness  and  their  artlessness,  their  spirit  'and  their  shyness,    ^lae 
seriousness  with  which  they  engage  in  their  little  occupations,  cu:^ 
the  sweet  and  holy  innocence  which  is  common  to  &e  majoncj 
of  the  young,  are  all  embodied  with  unrivalled  felicity.      JNfo 
class  of  his  works  abounds  equally  with  examples  of  that  transient 
expression  which,  he  said,  '  lasts  less  than  a  moment,  and  mi2«t 
be  painted  in  as  little  time.'     He  called  it  *  shooting  flying,*  and 
considered    that    the   power  of   fixing  these    passing  emotions 
was  *the  greatest  effort  of  the  art.'     Northcote  truly  asserts  that 
*  there  never  was  a  painter  who  gave  them  so   completely   as 
Reynolds  himself.'     Though  his  fancy  pictures  of  children  ajre 
often  not  less  exquisite  than  his  portraits,  yet  they  are  sometimes 
inferior,  and  Mr.  Leslie  says  in  his  '  Handbook,'  that  the  '  Robi- 
nettas  and   Muscipulas '   are   the  only  instances  '  in  which  he 
obtruded  mannerism  in  expression  and  attitude  in  the  place  of 
what  is  natural.'    The  expression  to  which  Mr.  Leslie  particularly 
refers  is  a  simper  adopted  from  Correggio,  where  *  the  lips  arc 
pinched  by  a  smile  into  something  of  the  shape  of  the  letter  V.* 

His  hand  did  not  lose  its  cunning  in  passing  from  the  sofiert 
graces  of  women  and  children  to  the  attributes  of  men.  His  m^ 
heads  redound  with  masculine  vigour,  and  are  discriminated  bj 
the  strongest  traits  of  individuality.  *  Sir  Joshua's  portraits,'  said 
Northcote  to  Hazlitt,  *  have  always  that  determined  air  and  charac- 
ter, that  you  know  what  to  think  of  them,  as  if  you  had  seen  them 

engaged 
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cti^agDtl  in  tte  most  decided  action/  The  power  is  best  appre- 
ctAted  bj  taking'  instances  from  tnon  oi  tlie  same  calllng^^  and 
^Viserving  how  appnipriatc  is  each,  and  how  entirely  different, 
i~l is  portraits  of  diree  of  the  most  famous  authors  of  the  day — 
^ieme.  Goldsmith,  and  Johnson — are  fine  examples.  Humour 
l^  personified  in  the  Sterne,  and  blended  with  the  humcmr  there 
is,  says  Mr.  Leslie^  *  the  sly  look,  (or  which  we  are  prepared  by 
tne  insidious  mixtore  ol  so  many  alxjmi nations '  in  his  writing^s, 
Tlie  IcKik,  we  think,  is  more  than  sly ;  like  the  abominations,  it 
4s  tviL  The  wig'  is  slightly  awry,  and  no  one  ever  failed  to 
■^•tnark  what    assistance    is    given    by   the    eircumstanee    to   the 

*  u  in  of  hair-brained  levity.     Sterne  was  tall,  thin,  and  con- 

*  ,  and  yiv.  Leslie  points  out  that  in  the  midst  of  his  gaiety 
ll4<*  leebleness  of  ill  health  is  apparent  from  the  way  in  which 
-be*  props  himself  up.  Both  Goldsmith  and  Sterne  were  masters 
or  humour,  and  masters  of  pathos.  A  reader  of  the  life,  works, 
^T%^  letters  of  Steme  would  have  a  perfect  assurance  that  he  was 

Terned  by  his  love  of  fun  and  folly,  and  that  his  sentiment^ 
«>rten  exquisite  in  itself,  was  an  artificial  product,  which  had 
little  hold  ujKm  his  heart.  A  reader  of  the  life,  works,  and 
Ic?  Iters  of  Goldsmith  would  conclude  with  equal  confidence  that 
l*is  exuberant  humour  was  merely  the  rich  embroidery  on  a 
sterling  fabric,  and  Re}Tiolds  set  aside  the  wit  to  commemorate 
*^ic  fundamental  and  nobler  qualities  of  the  originah  *  In  tliat 
thoug^htful,  patient  face,*  says  Mr.  Leslie,  *  the  traces  of  a  life 
<»f  eadurance,  and  the  consciousness  of  being-  misunderstood  and 
^tiiiirr valued,  are  as  unmistakeable  as  the  Ijenevolence  that  is 
•Meditating  how  to  amuse  and  make  better  a  world,  by  which  it 
'^^'^is  considered  a  vulvar  face,  and  wldch  had  treated  the  owner 
^^r  it  so  scurvily.  This  head  of  Grddsmith  is  to  me  the  most 
J^atlietie  picture  Reynolds  ever  painted,  not  only  because  in 
*«^Xildng  at  it  I  think  of  the  "  Deserted  Village,"  but  far  more 
^^*:;cttiise  the  sufferings  of  a  whole  life,  and  of  the  tenderest  of 
*^^arts,  are  written  in  it.'  The  portrait  of  Johnson,  in  the  pos- 
^^ssion  of  Sir  Robert  Pe^,  which  we  have  heard  an  eminent 
^^Tin;^  artist  pronounce  the  finest  portrait  in  the  world,  exhibits 
5*>t*re  open  marks  of  suffering  than  the  jwrtrait  of  Goldsmith,  but 
*  1.  is  die  suffering  of  bodily  pain,  and  not  of  a  wounded  spirit. 
*^is  massive  head  and  weighty  intellect  besj>eak  a  robust  and 
^iiuatless  understanding,  which  was  not  to  be  liorne  down  by  the 
**<'glriit  or  ill  usage  he  had  sustained,  ilis  Ijane  was  the  consti- 
^latiaiial  malady  width  had   rendered  his  life  one  long  disease, 

^■^^'Wd  the  expression,  says  Fuseli  in  the  words  of  Johnson  himself^ 

^^^p^  that  uf  *  mental  and  corporeal  strife-* 
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When  Reynolds  was  at  Rome,  it  was  a  whim  of  tlie  £pg)U^V 
residents  to  be  ]minted  in  caricatures.     He  executed  two  or  thre*^ 

works  of  the  kind ;    but  he  told   Northcotc  that  although  hk 

comic  productions  '  were  allowed  to  display  much  humour  auc:^ 
spirit,  he  abandoned  a  practice  which  must  have  corrupted  luss^ 
taste  as  a  portrait  painter,  whose  duty  it  was  to  discover  only  th(^» 
perfections  of  his  sitters.'     The  limits  he  put  to  the  doctnLUuvi 
become  obvious  when  we  look  at  his  pictures  and  remember  thc^ 
testimony. of  his  contemporaries  to  their  fidelity.     '  There  can  b^B»« 
no  doubt,'  says  Mr.  Leslie,  'that  he  invariably  softened  harshness.^ 
of  feature  or  expression,  and  diminished  positive  ugliness  as  faK'. 
as  he  could  do  so  without  losing  character.     His  portraits  coukLis 
never  be  called  ridiculously  like,  an  expression  sometimes  usec^ 
in  the  way  of  compliment,  but  in  reality  pointing  exactly  t^» 
what  a  portrait  should  not  be.'     He  did  precisely  what  Titiai^H 
and  Vandyke  had  done  before  him — he  kept  the  likeness,  bi^i. 
refined  it.     Northcote   remarked   to  a  friend  that  the   highe^s: 
merit  and  greatest  difficulty  in  painting  porteuits  was  to  gives 
them  all  the  look  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.     His  Mend  repliec/J 
that  it  might  well  be  a  perplexity  to  the  painter,   for  natuxi? 
herself  found  it  no  easy  matter.     Where  the  high-breeding  is 
provided  by  nature,  art  is  still  embarrassed  to  transfer  it  to  the 
canvas  without  the  taint  of  pretension,  and  it  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  quality  that  it  should  appear  ingrained  and  unconscious. 
The  difficulty  did  not  exist  for  Reynolds.     '  Even  with  a  vulgar 
head  before  him  he  would  not,'  says  Mr.  Leslie,  *  or  rather  could 
not  make  a  vulgar  picture.     Hence  in  turning  over  a  collection 
of  engravings  from  his  jwrtraits,  or  from  the  portraits  of  any 
other  truly  great  painter,    we  seem   to   be  living  with   a  race 
of  men  and  women  superior  to  those  who  surround  us.'     In  the 
sentiment   he   impressed  on  the  countenance,   he  had  often  the 
choice  of  many  moods,  and  he  always  appears  to  have  selected 
the  ruling  passion.     He  once  said  of  Johnson,  '  that  in  order  to 
mark  characters  he  overcharged  them,  and  gave  people  more  than 
they  really  had,  whether  of  good  or  bad.'     He  himself  probably 
acted  on  the  principle,  for  one  of  his  maxims  was,  '  Portraits,  as 
well  as  written  characters  of  men,  should  be  decidedly  marked, 
otherwise  they  will   be  insipid.'     When  he  departed  from  the 
literal   flesh  and  blood   facts,   he  may  not   always  have  exalted 
or  magnified  the  mental  traits.      He  may  more  often  have  only 
printed    the   inner  man   upon   the   outward   form,  in  a  greater 
deo^reo  than   it  appeared  in  the  living  model.     Miss  Reynolds 
tliouuflit  that  his  mastorpioco  in  this  direction  was  his  imparting 
'dignity  to  Goldsmith's  countenance,  and  preserving  a  strong 

likeness,' 
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Kk^^ness^**  wiu^n  the  actual  man  'impressed  every  one  at  first 
sigrlit  with  the  ideii  of  his  being  a  low  mechame*'  But  the 
1  ua |>i\i>eineot  on  the  ori|*^oial  was  not  so  great  as  it  appeareil  tf> 
cn^ciiuary  ohservers.  Unless  in  moments  when  nature  is  restrained 
P^  sin  efti^rtj  the  Hneamenbs  of  the  ("ace  oboy  the  emotions  of  the 
"iind,  and  the  genius,  tendeniesSj^  and  plaintive  sadness  whith 
^ig^ned  In  Goldsmith  must  often  have  been  visible  to  the  eje  of 
"^«^  phvsiogTiomist.  The  highest  view  of  his  countenancej  which 
^■^^^^'wed  him  as  he  was,  presented  a  more  faithful  as  well  as 
^  Oobler  portrait  than  a  rigid  faesimile  of  the  plebeian  framework, 
^tiich  made  him  look  the  low  mechanic  he  was  not.  There  are 
^*^«>usands  to  whom  the  cartoons  are  little  more  than  an  assem- 
*^*n.o-o  of  common  forms*  Those  alone  see  them  truly  who  per- 
^<^ive  their  dignity,  grace,  and  dramatic  power. 

To  add  prominence  to  the  genuine  character,  to  enforce,  and 
^^  elevate  it  had  no  affinity  to  the  practice  which  Alhin  Cunning- 
H^m  ascribes  to  Kejnolds  of  investini^  his  sitters  with  characters 
^^i«  direct  reverse  of  their  own.  *  Had  Colonel  Charter! s,*  says 
^-^imiijn^ham,  *  sat  to  liiin,  he  would,  I  doubt  not,  have  given  an 
^^ppc-t  worthy  of  a  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
^f  Vice,'  The  testimony  of  his  contemporaries  refutes,  ie  asser- 
't^n*  Ni>t  <inly  unprofessional  sjx^ctators,  but  critical  artists  like 
^orihcote,  Barry,  and  Farington,  applauded  the  correctness  of 
"  \  traits  of  expression.  The  pictures  themselves  are  unanswerable 
idence  that  he  was  never  tempted  e\en  by  deference  to  rank 
51  ml  eminence  to  invert  the  nature  from  wliich  he  drew  as  often 
ns  there  was  a  dominant  vice  in  the  ori^inaL  *  la  his  whole- 
length  of  the  l>uke  of  Orleans,*  says  Mr,  JLeslie^  ^  the  debauchee 
is  aa  apparent  as  the  Prince/  The  temper  in  the  face  of 
rhurlow,  and  the  evil  in  that  of  Sterne,  are  similar  instances, 
He  had  no  more  flattery  for  Royal  Dukes,  Lord  Chancellors, 
and  celebrated  authors,  than  for  the  frail,  unhappy  women  of  the 
time  whose  j>ortraits,  Mr.  Taylor  telU  us,  are  distinp^uisbetl  by 
an  air  of  Mazy  voluptuousness,*  When  from  his  objection  to 
paint  vacancy  Reynolds  attempt<*d  '^  to  give  character  where  it 
did  not  exist,'  we  may  be  sure  that  he  expanded  some  hint 
caught  from  the  countenance  before  him,  and  that  he  did  not 
adopt  tlic  plan  imputed  to  him  by  Allan  Cmuiiugham  of  sub- 
ttituting  the  expression  which  was  furthest  from  the  truth. 


♦  *  Tn  po*try  we  may  be  said  to  have  notlibg  new,*  writes  John  Gray  to 
^molloit,  in  a  ktttr  quotal  hy  Mr.  Fui^U^r  hi  hb  LJlV  of  Goldt^uiUU;  '  bat  we 
lui¥«  ihe  me^sotrnto  prml  of*  ttit:  iii;w  poet.  Dr.  Goldsmith,  ii»  the  prmt*&Ui)p 
i  %miWws«  U  is  iu  profile  from  a  painting  by  Eejnolds*  and  r«£i'iTiblf£  bim 
cnatiy/  Mr.  ForsttT  ba»  pven  ii  chaitiiiug  sk^^icb  oi  Sir  Jt)«lnia,  aid  dotF  miiplc 
^tk«  141  bis  great  ^Lid  ^om  quatilkf* 
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If  wc  turn  from  the  heads  of  Reynolds  to  his  figures,  we  im^^Hoe- 
diately  perceive  that  brilliant  merits  are  mingled  with  deff  cts. 
The  limbs  which  animate  the  dress  are  often  too  slightly  trai  ted, 
and  the  drawing  itself  is  not  seldom  inaccurate.  ^  This,'  rema^^wks 
Mr.  Leslie, '  is  simply  the  result  of  his  ignorance  of  anatomy,  for 

nobotly  can  draw  truly  the  various  forms  of  an  elaborately  c=on- 
structed  machine  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  its  cont.  ^riv- 
ance.*  Constable  said  that  no  painter  except  Rembrandt  ii^^Bind 
himself,  who  were  both  the  sons  of  millers,  ever  drew  a  windi — afiill 
correctly.  It  is  certain  that  no  painter  ever  drew  a  ship  rig^fejtJj 
who  had  not  been  much  at  sea,  and  even  though  Turner  had  l^"*-  een 
often  at  sea,  the  ships  in  his  Battle  of  Trafalgar  at  GreenifUi*^icli 

afford  a  constant  topic  of  ridicule  to  the  old  pensioners.*     It  is the 

same  with  architecture.    The  draughtsman  must  possess  a  dist^asJict 
knowledge  of  the  component  parts  of  a  style  or  he  will  in  v^—^in 
attempt  to  give  a  faithful  delineation  of  a  cathedral  or  a  tem^^B>le. 
But  though  Reynolds  and  Turner  could  not  disentangle  i^cn  a 
general  view  the  complicated  details  with  which  they  bad  la-  "ttle 
independent  acquaintance,  they  had  an  accurate  perceptioiM.    of 
form  in  the  mass.     Mr.  Stanfield  informed  Leslie  that  the  veft^sels 
of  Turner  are  admirably  characterised,  and  that  British  can  alw^  -aj' 
be  distinguished  from  foreign  ships  in  his  pictures.     Mr.  Le  .^lie 
himself  testifies  for  Reynolds  that  *  no  painter  ever  had  a  tr:     ^^ 
eye  for  the  shapes  of  objects,'  and  that  the  faculty  is  showiv-    ^" 
his  birds,  horses,  and  dogs,  as  well  as  in  the  figures  of  his  n^fc-cn, 
women,  and  children.     The  consequence  is  that,  notwithsta^^^" 
ing  the  blemishes,  they  are  all  endowed  with  a  wonderful     3ife 
and  character.     He  does  not  excel  more  in  expressing  per:^*^^ 
repose  than  in  imparting  animated  movement,  or  in  giving  ^^^^ 
and  spirit  to  active  and  daring  postures.     His  attitudes  of  ev^^'T 
description  have  the  never-failing  accompaniment  of  gprace"      ^r 
dignity,  and  they  are  always  in  unison  with  the  expression-     ^* 
the  countenance.     His  figures  were  quite  as  much  portraits      ** 
his  faces,  and  we  learn  from  Northcote  and  Mason,  the  p^^^ . ' 
that  the  attitudes  were  also  in  an  eminent  degree  characteri^ 
of  the  originals. 

The  drapery  which  Reynolds  frequently  adopted  in  ^  -^^ 
female  portraits  with  the  intention  of  ennobling  them  depri^^^ 
them  in  reality  of  part  of  their  charm.  He  painted  a  picture  ^ 
Miss  Kennedy  for  Sir  C.  Bunbuvy,  and  wrote  to  him  in  S^^P" 
tcmber  1770,  when  the  question  of  the  costume  was  under  cC^ 

*  Reynolds  lamented  the  defect,  and  warned  others  asainst  it    *  The  aft^^^,^ 
he  said,  *  who  possesses  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  form  which  every  part  of  n**^^^^d 
ought  to  have,  will  be  fond  of  expressing  that  knowledge  with  correctness  ^* 
precision  in  all  his  works.' 

•ideiati*^^' 
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sideration)  *The  Eastern  dresses  are  very  rich,  and  liave  one 
sort  of  dignitj,  but  it  is  a  mock  dignity  in  comparison  of  the 
sifnplicit}^  uf  the  antique/     He  about  the  same  time  remon* 
strated  with  West  for  his  intention  of  clothing  the  personages  in 
the   Death  of  Wolfe  in  the  uniibrm  of  English  soldiers  instead 
of  in  the  garb  of  ancient  warriors.     When  the  work  was  finished 
.Reynolds  acknowledged  his  error.     ^West/  lie  said,  'has  con* 
quered  :  1  retract  my  objections.     I  foresee  that  this  picture  will 
not  only  hecome  one  of  the  most  popnlarj  but  will  occasion  a 
TevoUiti on  in  art/     Reynolds  had  been  governed  by  the  assoeia* 
lions  he  contracted  at  Rome,  and   he  was  slow  to  discover  that 
his  classic  draperies  looked  tame  and  frigid  by  the  side  of  the 
more  complex  and  picturesque  varieties  of  modern  fashion*     It 
does  not    reconcile   us   to   the  anachronism   tliat  he   sometimes 
represents  the  ladies  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  g-uise  of 
heathen  goddesses,  or  engaged  in  heathen  rites.     This  does  but 
aiJd   a  second  fiction  to  the  first,  and  one  which  strikes  at  the 
ieart  of  the  sentiment,  for,  liowever  exquisite  the  sentiment  may 
be  io  itself,  our  sympathies  are  arrested  when  it  becomes  false 
in    its    object.      The    principle   upon   which   he    proceeded    in 
arranging  his   costumes  is  explained   in  his    Discourse   to  the 
students  of  the  Academy  in  December  1776.     '  The  familiarity,* 
he  said,   'of  a  modem  dress  is  alone  sufficient  to  destroy  all 
dignity.     Tlie  portrait-painter,  therefore,  dresses  his  figure  some- 
thing widi  the  general  air  of  the  antique  for  the  sake  of  dignity, 
and  preserves  something  of  the  modern  for  the  sake  of  likeness. 
By  this  conduct  his  w*ork   corresponds   with   those  prejudices 
which  we  have  in  favour  of  what  we  continually  see ;  and  the 
relish  of  the  antique  simplicity  corresponds  with  what  we  may 
call  the  more  learned  and  scientific  prejudice/     ITie  success  of 
the  compromise  with  Reynolds  was  generally  in  prop<mion  to 
his   deviatioh   from    the  antique  type,   and   his  approximation 
to  the  modern,  but  though  his  hybricl  robes  have  a  stately  beauty 
they  seldom  please   like  the   contemporary  fashions,   which  he 
always   managed   with  inimitahle  skilK     Nor    must   the   artist 
overlook  the  special  interest  which  attaches  to  the  faithful  record 
of  costumes  when  the  generation  has  passed  away,     '  1  would 
have  portraits,'  said  Johnson  to  Boswell,  '  in  the  dress  of  the 
times,  which  makes  a   piece  of  history.     Truth,  sir,   is  of  the 
greatest  value  in  these  things.' 

In  his  notes  to  Mason's  translation  of  '  Du  Fresnoy/  Reynolds 
relates  tliat  Rul>ens  was  asked  to  take  a  young  man  for  a  pupil 
who  had  already  acquired  the  rudiments  of  painting,  and  could 
assist  him  in  his  backgrounds.  Rubens  smiled  at  the  simplicity 
of  the  applicant.     He  told  him  that  backgrounds  rec[uired  t!ie 
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most  comprehensive  acquaintancts  with  art,  and  that  the  youth 
who  could  execute  them  had  no  ncied  of  instnictiott.  *  This,'  said 
Sir  Joshua,  '  paintiirs  know  to  tte  no  exaggerated  account  of  a 
background,  being  fully  apprised  how  much  the  efiect  of  the  pic- 
ture depends  upon  it.'  He  assured  the  students  in  his  Discourses 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  to  equal  the  contrivance  of  the  back- 
ground so  as  to  set  off  the  design  to  the  gneatest  advantage ; 
and  his  practice  bore  testimony  to  the  strength  of  his  (pinion. 

*  He  has  frequently  declared,'  says  Fuseli,  *  that  whatever  pre- 
paratory assistance  he  might  admit  ih  the  draperies,  or  other  parts 
of  liis  figures,  he  always  made  it  a  point  to  keep  the  arrangement 
of  the  scenery,  the  disposition  and  ultimate  finish  of  the  back- 
ground to  himself.'  Sir  Joshua  has  enumerated  a  portion  of  the 
beauties  which  depend  upon  it  *  It  regulates,'  he  says,  *  where 
and  in  what  part. the  figure  is  to  be  relieved.  Sometimes  a  light 
is  introduced  in  order  to  join  and  extend  the  light  on  the  figure, 
and  the  dark  side  of  the  figure  is  lost  in  a  still  darker  back- 
ground ;  for  the  fewer  the  outlines  are  which  cut  against  the 
ground  the  richer  will  be  the  effect,  as  the  contrary  produces 
what  is  called  the  dry  manner.'  He  applauded  in  Oarreggio  *  the 
gliding  motion  of  his  outline,  and  tfie  sweetnete  \dth  whieh  it 
melts  into  the  ground,'  and  it  was  one  of  his  own  especial 
excellences.  *  TTiere  was  nothing,'  said  Northcote  to  Hfazlitt, 
^  he  hated  so  much  as  a  distinct  outline,  as  you  see  it  in  Mengs 
and  the  French  school.  Indeed  he  ran  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  art  to  show  it 
waving  and  retiring,  now  losing  and  then  recovering  itself 
again,  as  it  always  does  in  nature,  without  any  of  that  stiflF,  edgy 
appearance  which  only  pedants  affect  or  admire.'  In  a  second 
particular  Northcote  claims  for  him  the  merit  of  an  originator. 

*  Delighted,'  be  says, '  with  the  picturesque  beauties  of  Rubens,  he 
was  the  first  tliat  attempted  a  bright  and  gay  background  to  pot- 
traits.'  Whether  or  not  the  assertion  is  literally  true,  the  fact  that 
he  gave  it  increased  prominence  in  the  most  important  department 
of  all,  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Leslie.  '  By  no  other  painter,  except 
Gainsborough,'  he  says,  in  his  '  H«ind-book,'  ^  has  landscape  been 
so  beautifully  or  effectively  brought  in  aid  of  portrait.  Vandyke 
generally  sul)dues  its  brightness  to  give  supremacy  to  the  head, 
and  Lely  and  Kneller  did  this  still  more ;  but  Reynolds,  without 
lessening  its  power,  always  contrivetl  it  so  as  tt)  relieve  the  faces 
most  efF(»ctively.'  The  poetic  force  of  his  landscape  alone  is 
often  sufficient  to  fascinate  the  beholder.  To  the  other  func- 
tions of  backgrounds  must  be  jidded  the  signal  part  they  cAn 
be  made  to  play  in  assisting  the  expttHssion  bf  the  Cotlhtbnance, 
sometimes  by  harmony  and  sometimejt  by  oppoftitidtt.     Fuseli 

quotes 


3uotQS  a  happy  instance  of  tic  last.  *  A  subject,'  hi?  says,  *  hov- 
ertn*r  t>i^  the  usual  ov  cramiiitin  may  become  sublime  or  pallietir  by 
the*  Jjack^round  aluilc,  A  icitmh  leaning  her  head  *>ri  her  hand  on 
a  rock  J  might  easily  sug-gcst  itselF  to  any  painter  of  p*>i  trait ;  but 
Ac  means  of  making  this  figure  interesting^  to  those  who  are  not 
cc^nccrned  in  the  likeness^  were  not  to  be  picked  from  the  miit- 
tures  of  the  pah^ttc,  Reynolds  found  the  setrct  in  cnntmstinjijf  the 
tranquillity  and  repose  of  thf*  pcl^on  by  a  tem]iesttums  sea,  and 
a  stormy  shore  in  the  distance/  With  his  tender  feeling  for 
sentiment  in  man,  and  scntimet\t  in  nature,  Reynolds  ton  Id 
not  fail  to  make  them  teil  upon  eaCli  Other^  and  intensify  Ivoth 
by  their  nnion, 

Rej-nolds  recommended  the  learners  of  art  to  paint  their 
studies  instead  of  drawing-  them.  'This,*  he  said,  'will  give 
you  such  a  facility  in  using  colours,  that  in  time  they  will 
arrange  themselves  under  the  pencil,  even  without  the  attention 
of  die  hand  that  conducts  it/  He  told  them  that  the  advice  was 
the  result  of  his  experience;  ami  hi$  pictures  testify  to  the 
magical  freedom  of  his  touch.  '  His  constant  Use  of  the  brush,' 
says  Mn  Leslie,  'gave  him  a  command  of  the  instrument^  if 
ever  equalled,  certainly  never  exceeded ;  for  there  are  marvels 
of  delicacy  and  fmish  in  his  execution,  combined  with  a  facility 
rtjul  a  spirit  unlike  anything  ujion  the  canvases  of  any  other 
painter/*  His  execution  is  a  mixture  of  the  rarest  tenderness 
iind  sofmegSy  and  the  utmost  boldness  and  vigour.  His  power 
over  his  material,  the  easy  dexterity  with  which  he  fashiontid  it 
into  form,  Meavcs  no  marks^'  as  FaringtoM  well  observes,  *of 
n  mechanical  process;  so  that  in  copying  his  pictures  it  is  d  if- 
Itcak  to  trace  either  th(^  mode  of  prtwlucing  them,  fjr  t!ie  stages 
of  his  progress/  The  sure  and  nipiti  hand  with  which  he  im- 
j>rinted  his  conceptions  on  the  canvas  was  the  wonder  and  envy 
of  Nortiicote,  *  It  w^as  very  provoking,' he  says,  'after  t  had 
been  for  hours  lalx)uring  on  the  drapery  of  one  i>f  his  p<rr traits 
from  a  lay  %ure,  to  see  him,  with  a  few  masterly  sweeps  of  his 
brush,  destroy  nearly  all  my  work,  and  tarn  it  inlo  soinetldiig 
much  finer ;  and  yet  but  for  my  work  it  would  not  have  been 
what  he  made  it/  There  is  doubtless  truth  in  the  couelmling 
observation.  The  careftd  and  elaborate  work  of  his  assistants 
was  an  excellent  basis  for  the  transforming  power  of  his  brush  ; 
and,  with  his  multitude  of  commissions,  was  mt*rc  ailrantagcotis 
to  tlic  picture  than  if  no  f*>undatioii  had  lieen  laid  for  hinu 

Northcote   states   that   Reynolds   had   an    early   and    a    later 

•  Mr*  Leslk*  (jxpltons  that  hv  does  not  mean  that  other  aiastwrs  tUtl  not  iKysstHss 
mmm  uxe^lk-nces  vhieh  were  wanting  in  Reynolds^  but  that  he,  tOL\  hud  merits 
ill  which  oi>  one  cinild  c<^mpvte  wiih  iiim, 

manner. 
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manner.     The  later  is  marked  *  by  violent  freedoms  of  execu- 
tion and  dashes  of  the  pencil ;  and  the  colour,  though  excellent 
is  sometimes  more  artificial  than  chaste.'     The  early  manner  ia 
*  more  minute  and  fearful,  but  the  colouring  is  clear,  natoml, 
and  good.'     Northcotc  might  seem  by  his  language  to  give  a 
preference  to  the  early  works,  but  he  told  Hazlitt  thki  *  the  later 
works  were  the  best,'  which  is  still  inadequate  to  express  their 
great  superiority.     The  gradual  change  in  the  execution  was  the 
consequence  of  the  increased  facility  acquired  by  practice.    Tbe 
change  in  tbe  tone  and  arrangement  of  his  colours  was  occasioned 
by  changing    views,    and  was    more   uncertain  in  its    results. 
*My  unsteadiness  in  this  respect,'  says  Reynolds,  *  proceeded 
from  an  inordinate  desire  to  possess  every  kind  of  excellence 
that   I  saw   in  the  works  of  others,  without  considering  thsi^t 
there  is  in  colouring  as  in  style,  excellences  which  are  incooA- 
pntible  with  each  other.  .  .  I  tried  every  effect  of  colour ;  armd 
by  leaving  out  every  colour   in  its  turn,  showed  every  cola^vu: 
that    I  could  do    without  it     As   I  alternately  left   out   every 
colour,  I   tried  every  new  colour,  and  often,  as  is  well  known, 
failed.'     He  mentions  that  the  masters  who  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  colour  often  changed  their  method  like  himself ;  and  Yiis 
perpetual  experiments  had  certainly  the  effect  of  enlarging  his 
knowledge  and  advancing  his  skill.     Tbe  influence  of  his  famous 
predecessors  may  be  seen  in  varying  degrees  in  different  works  ; 
but,  amid  all  the  diversities  of  his  manner,  his  general  charac* 
toristics  are  easily  distinguished — and  these  are  a  singular  force 
of  light  and  shadow,  with  a  colouring  rich,  transparent,  and  har- 
monious.    He  delighted  most  in  golden  tones ;  and  numbers  of 
his  figures  may  be  said  to  be  bathed  in  the  glowing  radiance  o£ 
the  sun.     Northcote  praises  the  form  as  well  as  the  brilliancy  of 
his  lights,  and  the  just  proportions  of  light  and  shade. 

Lc*ly  was  the  last  jMiinter  in  England  who  possessed  any  odtt^^ 
qualities  of  a  good  colourist  before  the  rise  of  the  great  schoc^^ 
which  comprised  Hogarth.  Wilson,  Gainsborough,  and  Reynold^s-  • 
'  lliore  is  not  a  man  on  earth,'  said  Sir  Joshua,  *  who  has  the  Ica^^'*' 
notion  of  colouring ;  wo  all  of  us  have  it  equally  to  seek  for  an^--^ 
find  out,  as  at  present  it  is  totally  lost  to  the  art'     He  imagine  ^^ 
that  the  effects  of  the  \*enetians,  Dutch,   and   Flemings  migl 
have  been  due  to  their  materials  as  well   as  to  the  skill  wit^ 
which  they  employeil  them  ;  *  and,  in  departing  from  the  practi< 


*  In  his  anxiety  to  di>coTer  the  eom}x>sition  of  the  Venetian  colonra  and 
ee  the  svstem  of  laying  them  on,  liernoKls  is  stated  by  Malone  to  have  rnbl 
tke  layers  of  paint  fVimi  several  valnaMo  oM  pictures.  Mr.  Leslie  doabts  di 
'It  is  not  credible/  he  savs*  *  that  he  who  told  Northcote  he ironld 
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tJiP  Hudson  tribo,  he  iried  colours  wliicli  were  tiue  and  bcau- 

rfafiil,  but  decting".     Northcote  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 

t^roploy  durable  vermilion  in  his  fiesb  in  the  place  of  evanescent 

laJiAi  and  carmine.     He  looked   at  hit  baud  and  answered,  '  1 

^si^aiiee  no  verm U inn  in  flesh/     'But,'  returned  Northcote,  'did 

XMc»t  Sir  Godfrey   Kneller  always  use    vermilion?'     ^What  sig- 

wi  i  iies,'  said  Reynolds  sharply,  *  what  a  man  used  who  could  not 

«^*>lour?'     That  Kneller  and  bis  successors  could  not  colour  was 

t:}m«  circumstance  that  led   Reynolds   astray.     He  despised  their 

v^isles,  which,  as  regarded  their  pigments,  were  the  sound  tradi* 

^:£42»ns  of  old   experience*     Gainsboroug"hj  without  concert  with 

li  m  m,  had  been  influenced  by   the  same  fallacious  theory ;    and 

^Ifilone  states  that   be  had   been   informed  that    'the   perished 

j>i<'tures'  from   bis  pencil  were  as  common  in  collections  as  the 

deleaved  works  of  Sir  Joshua.     The  jiortraits  of  Gains l>orough 

^re  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  Reynolds  ;  but  from  the  many 

^mr^  have  seen,  in  which  the  carnations  had  vanished,  we  should 

cronclude  that  the  proportion  of  his  faded  pictures  was  cpile  as 

^T-eat,     He  does  not  seem,  however^  to  have  sulTered  in  an  equal 

€l«5-gfee    from    ignorant    cleaners.      Their    solvents    remove    the 

ina^mish  in  which  Reynolds  too  frequently   mixed  his  colours  ; 

^mt^cl  scores  of  liis   productions,  which  had  stood  perfectly,  have 

t>e«i3  wantonly  ruined.     *  I   remember,'   says  Mr.   Leslie,  in  his 

*  Hand-book,*  '  some  of  his  most  beautiful  works  at  the  British 

Gallery,  in  1813,  almost  as  they  came  from  his  handj  which  I 

ti^ve  since  met  with,  rubbed  down  to  the  dead  colour,  and  then 

•'"'S'^iHj  after  a  short  interval,  smeared  over  with  brown  varnish, 

t»tider  the  pretence  of  restoring  the  tone/     The  operators  apjva- 

''*^«1tly  were  sometimes  aghast  at  the  devastation  they  had  tom- 

^*tted  ;    for  we  have  seen  undoubted   Sir  Joshuas  which    bad 

*^*^^Ji  repainted  from  head  to  foot^  until  not  a  single  mark  of  his 


__  '^ifcot  tA  nun  bim&elf  fo  obtain  n  really  fine  work  of  Titian  conld  destroy  an 
^1  ^«lleiit  work  of  any  master.  There  is  always  an  abundant  supply  of  inferior 
iij^^t^lc lures,  of  th@  schools  and  times  of  all  the  great  paint^ri!,  Id  the  hands  of 
^^**Iert  'r  and  as  sncJi  pktarfrs  wore  painted  with  the  materials  in  u&e  bj  the  best  artists 
1^^  ^i^irown  tlMtf^  it  could  only  be  such  that  ItcyuohlB  d^»trojtd/  Northcote, 
^^^y^^^t  confirms  the  account  of  Malone,  and  says  that  the  experiments  were 
,^?^**dttcted  at  an  immense  expense.  He  remembercHi,  in  particular,  that  Reynoldi 
^**^  scoured  down  to  the  very  panel  a  capital  production  of  Parmegiauo.  Sir 
^^^ihgrn  frequently  restored  dunuif^ed  works  of  the  old  mast«irsi  '  and  often  made 
Z**-^ia,'  says  Kortheote,  *  both  in  effect  and  colour  vastly  superior  to  what  they  bad 
^*'ft  twm  in  their  original  state/    He  retotiched  a  mined  portrait  by  Velssquea 


^^  thf  ton  ©f  Philip  IV.,  '  and  to  Buch  purpose/  says  Mr.  I/eslie,  '  tliat  few  by 
^^Amf^wesR  now  look  betttr/  He  paiutcd  n  ut^w  background  to  a  portrait  by  the 
^JftCMtifct  of  a  Moor  blowing  a  pipe*  *  and  with  thus,  and  Rome  few  othi^r  small 
^JJltmioili,*  says  Northcote,  *h  became  one  of  the  fineaC  pictures  1  ever  saw/ 
a^eseresstorations  of  Velasquez/  adds  Mr.  Leslie,  ^  wonld^  I  am  persnaded,  amply 
^taapensftte  for  whatever  pictures  he  destroyed/ 

brush 
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brush  was  left  Northcote  reports  a  dictum  of  Gainsborough, 
that  *  the  pictures  of  Reynolds,  when  in  their  most  decayetl  state, 
Were  better  than  those  of  any  other  artist  when  in  their  best' 
This  was  no  hbllow  compliment  Time,  in  causing  some  of  their 
hues  to  fade,  has  left  untouched  a  large  part  of  their  poetry  and 
grace ;  but  when  the  whole  surface  has  been  abraded  by  recklesi 
mechanics,  the  work  is  destroyed. 

A  feature  which  enters  into  evety  element  of  the  art  of  Rey- 
nolds, is  what  Mr.  Leslie  terms  in  his  ^  Hand-book '  *  the  general 
greatness  and  grace  of  style  stamped  on  all  his  works.'  ^  Ir 
painting,  as  in  atchitectuns,'  said  lleynolds  himself,  ^  the  ver^ 
essence  and  perfection  of  the  grand  s^le  is  simplicity ;  not  ti 
be  too  much  encumbered  with  little  ornaments,  which  product 
no  efibct  at  a  distance,  but  only  make  a  confused  heap  of  little- 
nesses. On  the  contrary,  a  picture  should  be  composed  of  few 
and  large  parts,  which  fill  the  eye  distinctly.  Large  parts  and 
few  are  the  foundation  of  a  grand  gusto.'  This  principle  alike 
predominates  in  his  heads,  in  his  outline,  and  in  his  broad 
masses  of  colour,  and  light  and  shade.  *  BtBadth,'  says  Fuseli 
admirably,  *  is  the  judicious  display  of  filllness,  not  a  substitute 
of  vacuity.  Breaddi  might  be  easily  obtained  if  emptiness  could 
give  it'  There  can  be  no  satisfactory  generalisation  of  surfaces 
unless  the  painter  has  the  power  which  Fuseli  ascribed  to  Titian, 
*of  penetrating  the  essence  of  the  substances  before  him.'  Then 
the  objects  are  shown  as  they  are  seen  at  a  little  distance  in 
nature.  The  pervading  characteristic  of  the  horse's  coat  is  de- 
picted without  the  individual  hairs,  the  foliage  of  the  tree  withoul 
each  separate  leaf.  The  faculty  has  been  given  to  few,  ant] 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  to  Reynolds,  a  more  complete  specifi- 
cation of  parts  would  frequently  be  desired.  Faces  which  teem 
with  mind  ahd  feeling,  compositions  which  are  replete  witl 
sentiment  and  poetry,  cannot,  indeed,  be  accused  of  vacuity 
but  he  departed  too  far  from  the  realistic  school  of  painting,  anc 
his  pictures  are  often  deficient  in  the  solid  material  qualities  o 
tangible  things.  There  are  beauties  in  art  which  are  antago- 
nistic, and  it  is  impossible  to  extract  the  utmost  effect  in  one 
d  irection  without  some  loss  in  the  opposite.  His  distinction  is  thai 
having  abjured  the  principle  of  a  thorough  elaboration  of  forms 
partly  from  defects  in  his  training,  and  partly  from  choice,  h< 
has  known  how  to  appropriate  to  the  full  the  advantages  whicl 
are  favoure<l  by  his  adopted  style.  He  has  attained  in  a  rar< 
degree  to  unity  and  breaclth,  to  lightness  and  spirit,  to  the  repre 
sentation  of  the  ethereal  attributes  of  soul  and  intellect,  and  the 
subtle  poetry  of  the  human  and  natural  world.  His  pictoria 
liience  is  constantly  more  expressive  than  if  he  had  cxhattstet 
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tJie  technical  vcicAbiilarr  of  ait,  since  what  hp  dc-nied  to  the  eye 

isrielilv  outweig^hed  by  the  feast  he  prosciits  to  tU?^  jma«^iiiation» 

It  Jnu^t  Ik?  admitted   that  he  adhered   t4)  his  system  in  ]H}ints 

wJicre  nothing  woukl  be  sacrificed  by  carcfQl  finish.     His  hands 

AJ^  in  general  slightly  pairttetl^  and  are  often  incorrectly  drawn, 

iwt  even  here  he  did  not  lose  si^^ht  t»f  character,  and  Mr»  Leslie 

»^Aa  accustomed  to  say  that  they  were  superior  to  the  hands  of 

V'lUdjke*  from    their   evident   individuality,   and    the    natural 

Wiiinner  in  which  they  are  employed.     A  glance  at  the  portrait 

flf  t)r,  Johnson  at  Knole  is  enough  to  assure  us  that  the  peculiar 

**y  in  which  the  fingers  are  arninged,  and  both  the  bands  held 

•Jp  as  he  tnlks,  was  one  of  the  onlinary  actions  of  the  man  when 

''/igTEtged  in  conversation.     A  masterly  portrait  of  Garrick,  who 

sits  with  his  hands  resting  on  a  table,  hangs  by  its  side,  and  tiie 

'^ittires  of  the  actor  are  hardly  more  his  exclusive  property  than 

^^  fingers  clasped  together,  and  the  thumbs  pointing  upwards, 

*^d  pressed  one  against  the  other,     Reynolds  mortified  a  lady 

^\io  was  proud  of  her  hands,  and  who  offered  to  sit  for  them^ 

^y  telling  her  'that  he  would  wit  give  her  so  much  trouble,  as 

^^  commonly  paintetl  the  hands   from  his  servants,'   but  it  is 

^lf*fir  that  he  sketched  them  in  from  the  original,  and  merely 

ftnished  them  from  his  models, 

*  Hr)w  various  he  is ! '  exclaimed  Gainsborough,  mfter  going 
^^le  nmnd  of  the  portraits  by  Reynolds  at  one  of  the  Academy 
«^:Uii  bit  ions.     The  larger  the  series   the  more  conspicuous  this 
fWtnre  of  his  genius  becomes,     *  In  the  collected  Works  of  no 
«>ther  painter/  says  Mr,  Leslie  in  his  *  Hand-book^'  *  do  we  find 
«D  great  a  diversity  of  individual  character  illustrated  hy  so  great 
m  variety  of  natural  incident,  or  aided  by  such  various  and  well- 
rhosen  effects  of  light  and  shadow,  many  entirely  new  to  art,  as, 
for  instance,  the  partial  shadows  thrown  by  bmnchcs  over  whole- 
length   figures/     Like  Raphael,  lie  did  not  hesitate   to  aid  his 
invention  by  adapting  to  his  purposes  the  conceptions  of  his  pre^ 
decessors*     The  parts  which  he  borrowed  he  improved^  am)  he 

♦  *  T!ie  Lands  of  Vandyke/  says  Mr,  I^lc  In  his  ^Hand-bcmk/  *  Imve  nn  affl-t*tt*d 
f»0^  ^opttd  from  Hubeas,  thoagh  carHed  further  fhjm  natiiii&»  and  ^hkli  may 
be  iTuced  from  Kyb*rQfi  to  Corrtfggio.  The  hflr\di  iti  Vftiidyke*&  portraits  nro 
^wtivH  €pf  one  type,  thin  aiid  vlepunU  with  long  tapi^red  fingers.  Hi*  was  fulk^Wi'd 
1      ''  ,rticubrs  by  I^Iy  whh  still  moru  of  afTeftatlou/    ^lomce  Wtilj»olt% 

L  that  Vandyke  and  Kueller  excelled  cTtry  master  ill  ihe  world  in 
L...  ,  ,  ,.d Linus  altogether  the  bamlu  of  Keyuoldi.  '1  heir  ineritfi  were  Wyoiid 
thv  i^ociiH^  of  Ills  coiSued  jjfrceptions.  He  was  a  critic  on  majiy  subjects,— 
piiitinjr,  airhitectur**,  ianrfsaipc-garcl^nmg,  antiqtillies^  IkemttirLS  and  politics* — 
and  in  all  be  was  sha!Jow,  and  mof^  often  >ifnm^  than  right.  In  the  entire  circle 
of  hifi  criticism  there  is  not  a  singJe  ncutt*  remark,  and  in  art  he  only^  saw  the 
qualities  whieh  wcr*i  enperficial  and  obvious,  Ili»  taleat  i*as  thai  of  a  lively  bnt 
cynical  aarratot  of  go^ip* 
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invariably  set   upon   them  the  stamp  of  his  individual   g'enM 
But  the  grand  source  of  Iiis  inexhaustfble  fertility  was  his  cli 
observation  of  nature.     He  told  the  young  men  in  his  Dlscoiii-set ' 
that  they  would  abridge  their  labours   if  they  used   the  gr €?^t 
masters  to  acquire  a  taste  for  the  grand  and  the  beautiful — to  lenm 
to  distinguish  what  was  noblest  in  the  world  around  them,  ^ud  | 
to  reject  the  commonplace.     Witli  mmtls  impregnated  with    the 
lofty  standard  they  were  then  to  Investigate  nature  at  first  biLv^d, 
or  they  could   never  represent  it  with  fidelityj  originality,   suid  .__ 
|>ower.     *Thc  art/  be  said,  'of  seeing  nature  is  in  reality    ths  L 
great  object  to  which  all  our  studies  are  directed/     When  jo\ati^ 
Lawrence  called  upon  him  with  a  specimen  portrait  in  his  hf*^*l, 
Reynolds  turned  to  him  with  the  remark,  *  Vou  have  been  lookiag 
at  the  old  masters,  but  my  advice  is  this — study  nature,  stvidy 
nature/     He  warned  his  hearers  against  relying  upon  reeollectioMi 
however  strong  their  impressions,  for  *  nature/ he   said,  *is    re- 
fined,  subtle,    and    infinitely   various   beyond    the   retention     d 
jnemory/     Those  who  trusted  to  recollection  became  mannerist^ 
which  he  defined  to  be  a  compendious  mode  of  painting,  a^  w 
according  to  a  receipt,  and  which  substituted  an  insipid,  artiflc^w 
monotony  for  the  endless  versatility  of  truth.     He  mentions^    ^" 
one  of  his  letters  that  the  celebrated  Vernet  was  '  a  perfect  ma^*^  , 
of  the   character  of  water  *  when    he  carried  *  his  palette    £^^^ 
pencils  to  the  water-side ;'  but  growing  careless  with  years  ^»^^* 
fame,  he   lost  the  faculty  and  worked  by  a  false  and   mufca^''^** 
pattern.     Any  model,  in  the  opinion  of  Reynolds,  was  better  t^^c^*": 
none,     Guido  was  asked  from  whence  he  borrowed  bis  ides:^^^ 
He  sent  for  a  common  porter,  and  drew  from  him 


beauty* 


dote,  and  insists  that  it  is  far  preferable,  in  imitation  of  Gui 
to  have  a  mtnlel  which  requires  correction  tlian  'to  have  uoth;:^ 
fixed  to  determine  the  idea/     He  would  not  dispense  with  ' 
aid  for  an  hour*     *  Unless/  says  Mason,  '  he  was  employed 
retouching  some  old  master,  he  wbis  never  without  a  sitter^  usua 
some  beggar  or  poor  child,  because  he  alw^ays  chose  to  have  natc-^   ^^^gti 
before  his  eyes*      These  beggars  and  children,  which  had  he*"^^"^^ 
selected  for  their  picturesqueness,  were  kept  in  a  room  below,  a*-'^^ 
were  called  up  during  the   intervals  l^etween  his  appointmen  *"^ 
His  scrutiny  of  nature  was  not  confined  to  the  hours  in  which  t 
stood  before  his  easeh     His  life-long  practice  is  recorded  in  h*^ 
description  of  the   w^orthy  aspirant   in  his  Discourses :   *  He 
equally  vigilant,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  streets  or  ft- 
the  fields.     He  regards  all  nature  with  a  view  to  his  professioi* 
and  combines  her  beauties  or  corrects  her  defects.     He  examine!^ 
the  countenances  of  nwn  under  the  influence  of  passion,  and  ofte^s^^ 

catch^^  ^ 
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caU^s  the  most  pleasing  hints  from  subjects  of  turbulence  or 

Jefofmity.     Even  bad  pictures  themselves  supply  him  with  usc^j'ul 

documents,  and,  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci  has  ohsrn^ed,  he  improves 

upoQ  the  Janciful  images  that  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  hrc,  or 

are  accidentally  sketched  upon    a  coloured  wall/     From  these 

multiplied  sources  he   enriched  his  mind  wdth  ideas  which  no 

imagination  could  have  supplie<l.     'Such  habits  of  intercourse/ 

he  sald>  *with  nature  will  create  that  variety  which  will  prevent 

any  one  from  prognosticating  what  manner  of  work  the  painter  is 

llitely  to  produce^  which  is  tlie   most  disagreeable  character  an 

artist  can  have/    He  eschewed  academic  postures,  and  was  careful 

to  copy  nature  unadulterated   and   unconstrained.      He   let  his 

inodels  place  themselves  in  the  requisite  attitudes,  which  were 

often^  Ik?  said,  suj^crior  to  set  arrangements  by  the  hands  of  the 

jwinter,     VVhnn  with  a  free  cast  he  had  flun^  the  drapery  upon 

Ws  lay-figure,  he  was  cautious  of  alter iutr  a  single  fold,  '  for  icar 

<>f  giving  it  inadvertently  a  ibrted  form»*  and  thoug^ht  it '  better 

^   take  the  chance  of  another  casual  throw/     He  considered  it 

*  great  ma|ter  to  be  watchful  t*?  take  advantage  of  accident/  and 

^'®  bad  a  quick  eye  to  detect  and  a  quick  hand  to  fix  occasional 

^<^licitics.      A  fine  picture  hung  in   his  studio,  which  attracted 

^^  notice  of  a  nobleman  who  was  sitting  for  his  portrait.     *Hc 

^*^>tild  not/  says  Reynolds^  *  keep  from  turning  his  eyes  from  me 

*5*'l  fixing  them  on  this  picture  in  raptures,  with  such  an  ejtpres- 

*^c>n  in  his  countenance  as  may  be  imagined  from  a  man  of  his 

^^uder  feelings,     1  snatched  the  moment^  and  drew  him  as  he 

^ttcn  appeared  to  me  in  profile,  with  as  much  of  that  expression 

^t*  a  pleasing  melancljoly  as  my  capacity  enabled  me  to  hit  ofK 

^^Tien  the  picture  was  finished  he  liked  it,  and  particularly  for 

^Xiat  expression,  though  I  believe  without  reflecting  on  the  occasion 

^^f  it'     A  beggar   child,  who  was  his   model,  fell   asleep  with 

*"aligue-    Charmed  with  the  look  of  innocence  and  repose>  Reynolds 

^::nnght  op  a  fresh  canvas  and  rapidly  painted  the  head.     The 

^hild  turned  in  its  slumbers,  and  he  immediately  sketched  a  second 

A^iew  of  the  head  and  converted  the  double  portrait  into  the  Babes 

in  the  Wood,*     With  his  usual  modesty  he  repudiated  the  praise 

bestowed 

•  '  Whea,*  lays  Mr,  Leslie,  making  of  the  great  pictare  of  the  Mtrlboroogh 
&ninjr.  *  Lad^  Anne,  ti  child  of  fcnjr»  was  brought  into  the  room  lo  €%U  she  drew 
)mi^t  »ud,  withont  to  rain  g  round,  climg  to  the  dress  of  her  nurs^t  crying  out,  "  I 
vtm'l  be  paintt?d. "  Sir  Jfjshua  sketched  the  attitude,  ttod  to  aceOQiil  for  the  alarm 
of  ihe  child,  iiitrodnced  the?  4.1dir  sifter  jn  front  of  her  boldLog  it  mask  Ixffore  ber 
6e*,  The  111 c idem  is  borrowt»d  fh>m  an  antique  gem,  but  to  Sir  Joshua  belongs 
the  merit  of  the  happy  npplicaiion  of  it/  The  combination  of  coiucidences  throw* 
1  doubt  on  the  truth  of  tiie  miecdote.    The  Duke  iirjui  a  coUei?tor  of  imiique  gemi, 

and 
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bestowed  upon  his  transcripts  of  the  realities  presented  io  hi,^^ 
eyes.  To  the  commendations  he  received  for  the  happy  tmth^:^ 
fulness  in  his  portrait  of  Sharpe,  the  lawyer,  he  answered  th^^ 
there  was  no  more  merit  *  in  making  an  exact  copy  of  the  attitocE^  ^ 
in  which  the  old  man  sat  than  in  copying  from  a  ham,  or  ai^^-^ 
object  of  still  life.'  Northcote  justly  adds  that  the  merit  was 
perceiving  the  value  of  the  attitude,  and  in  representing  it  iri  ^^  ,• 
such  living  force  and  ease.*  His  discrimination  was  incessant^  ^^ 
displayed  in  adopting  attractive  incidents,  which  were  at  oc 
e very-day  occurrences  and  perfect  novelties  in  art  His  consfa 
endeavour  to  strike  out  fresh  conceptions  and  attain  to  fresh  < 

cellence,  rendered  the  majority  of  his  portraits  in  son^e  deg f^ 

experimental,  and  all  could  not  be  equally  successful ;  but  no  czzzdj^ 
can  have  looked  at  many  of  them  and  not  sympathise  with       -the 
enthusiastic  language  of  Romney,  who,  when  some  of  his  fric-^Q^^ 
thought  to  please  him   by  running  down  Reynolds,  exclai]im.«^ 
*  No,  no,  he  is  the  greatest  painter  that  ever  lived,  for  I  see*    ao 
ex(^uisite  beauty  in  his  pictures  which  I  see  in  nature,  but  not  in 
the  works  of  any  other  painter.' 

In  our  next^  Number  we  shall  follow  Reynolds  to  the  end  oi 
his  career,  and  show  how  completely  unfounded  are  the  chaj^es 
which  have  been  brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Cunningham. 


Art.J  II.  —  1,  The  Judges  of  England;  with  Miscellaneatu 
Notices  connected  with  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  from  the  time 
of  tJie  Conquest  to  the  Present  Time,  By  Edward  Foss,  F.S. A., 
of  the  Inner  Temple.     9  vols.  8vo.     London,  1864. 

2.  Tahulce  Curiales ;  or,  Tables  of  tlie  Superior  Courts  of  West- 
minster Hall.  Sliowing  the  Judges  who  sat  in  them  from  1066 
to  1864;  with  tJie  Attorney  and  Solicitor  Generals  of  each  reign 
from  the  Institution  of  those  Offices.  To  which  is  prefixed  an 
Alphabetical  List   of  all  the  Judges  during  the  same  period, 

and  holds  a  gem  in  his  hand.  To  connect  the  groups,  and  give  unity  to  the  com- 
position, Reynolds  supposi'S  the  girl  with  the  mask  to  be  acting  over  the  little 
story  she  -liad  seen  upon  a  gem,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  circumstance  had  a 
twofold  origin.  The  lovely  mother  and  daughters  in  this  fine  picture  are  models 
of  high-bred  grace. 

♦  The  portrait  of  Shai:p<^  was  painted  in  1785.  *  He  is  seated,'  says  Mr.  Taylor, 
'  in  his  square  chair,  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  thigh,  the  other  supported  by 
the  table,  as  if  listening  to  the  statement  of  a  case  iu  consultation.'  Mr.  Taylor 
gives  a  good  description  of  the  expression  in  the  masterly  portrait  of  John  Hunter, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  year :  *  The  anatomist  sits  with  the  head  raised  and. 
abstracted  eyes,  as  if  following  out  some  traiu  of  thought,  closely  linked  and 
reaching  far,  till  it  can  be  fixed  by  the  pen  hold  in  the  relaxed  hand.' 

distinguishijtg 


fiistinffuhhijiff  Um  Reifjiis  in  which  iftet/  Jhurisfiedy  ami  the  CqutU 
in  which  the  if  mL  By  ICdward  Fwss,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  *  The 
Jiiilgi^  of  Engiaud/     Lontlun^  lbC4. 

"E  congratulate  Mr*  Foss  on  the  completion  of  Ms  long 
and  artluous  task,  which  he  has  performed  with  the 
jracj  of  an  liistoiian  and  tlic  conscientious  industry  oF  an 
itiquary.  He  has  produced  a  work  whic^h  is  a  biographical 
Bctionary  in  itself,  containing  not  less  than  1589  lives.  We 
confess  that  when  we  first  saw  the  announcement  of  his  Inten- 
tion to  write  the  lives  of  all  the  Jud*^es,  w^e  had  some  misgivings 
SIS  to  the  success  of  his  plan.  Lord  Chancellors  antl  Chief 
Justices  are  men  who  occupy  so  prominent  a  position  that  their 
areer  is  often  interwoven  with  the  history  of  their  country  ; 
:id  some  of  them,  like  Glanville,  Bacon,  Coke,  Clarendon, 
lale,  Somers,  Holt,  Hardwicke^  Mansfield,  Erskine,Eldonj  have 
ft  tiehiiid  them  !^an  imperishable  name*  But  of  the  puisnes 
!lc  great  mass  were  mere  lawyerSj  whose  lives,  even  if  there 
lere  materials  for  wanting  them,  must  Ik?  as  dull  and  tmeventful 
those  of  town-clerks  or  aldermen-  What  could  be  said  that 
»ould  be  worth  the  telling?  Immersed  in  the  routine  of  their 
ily  duties— oracles  of  the  common  law,  but  untinctured  by 
eholarship  and  umlluminated  bj  gem  us — they  impressed  no 
nark  on  meir  tlay  and  generation,  and  passed  noiselessly  away  j 
^ith  nothing  to  commemorate  their  existence  except  perhaps  a 
jmpous  epitaph  in  some  village  church,  which  attests  how 
learned  a  lawyer  and  how  forgotten  an  individual  sleeps  below. 
Still,  however,  there  is  a  natural  curiosity  to  know  all  diat  can 
Ik;  told  of  our  fcllow  men.  It  has  been  said  that  no  man's  life 
so  insignificant  as  not  to  be  interesting  in  some  degree  to 
dicrs ;  and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Foss,  when,  speaking  of  the 
lescription  given  by  Fortescucj  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  of 
lie  mode  of  appointing  the  Judges,  he  says ; — 

*  When  wo  recollect  that  this  is  not  the  description  of  a  new  iiisti- 
ation,  hut  of  one  which  at  the  tiuio  it  waa  \ratton  hijd  already  existed 
more   tlian  two  ccnturtes ;  and  when  wo  see,  after  tho  lapse  of  an 
■additional  fom*  hundred  years,  that  tho  old  pracfcicG  prev&ilfi  at  tho 
^esent  hour  without  any  essential  alteration  ;  it  is  impoBsahlo  not  to 
intLsrcBted  in  tho  accoimt  thua  given  hy  an  eye-witJicsB ;  and  the 
yUr  mm  scarcely  ho  chai'geahle  with  romantie  feelings  if  be  at- know* 
Klgcri  a  tk^gi'ce  t>f  veueratiou  towtirdfi  a  hotly  witk  bo  ancitat  :i  imi\^rvi\ 
Htl  tho  leanxing,  integrity,  and  firmness  of  which  kive  htH:!U  rundci'i^ 
?tiu  hrightt^r  aud  moro  ap|mr4^nt  hy  euotirtLst  with  tho  £iilings  of  a 
:  4)f  it»  members,  who  at  intoi'vak  ditriJig  thu  course  of  agcj»  Liavc 
ed  tlnjii"  posittiiu.' 

lit  iho  diffieulu  vvas  how  ta  get  the  m<«terlak  for  au  account 

of 
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f  these  ordinary  men,  when  the  records  even  of  the  gieate 
.vents  that  happened  during  the  earlier  reigns  of  the  Nona, 
juid  Plantagcnet  Kings  are  so  scanty.  And  a  great  nomber 
the  old  Judges  no  doubt  must  be  and  are  dismissed  with  t 
briefest  and  driest  mention  of  their  names  and  the  offices  tt 
held,  with  the  dates  of  their  appointment  But  even  iw- 
r^ard  to  these,  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  mode  in  wh.: 
Mr.  Foss  has  been  able  to  fix  and  verify  dates.  Nearly  ^ 
hundred  and  fifty  charters  are  collected  in  the  Monasticon, 
which  the  names  of  chancellors  are  attached.  ^  Some  of  thes 
says  Mr.  Foss,  ^  are  dated  ;  and  the  dates  of  the  others  may 
discovered  widi  sufficient  nearness  from  the  witnesses  who  atte 
them ;  so  that  a  diligent  inquirer,  even  without  other  aid,  ns 
make  a  considerable  advance  in  ascertaining  the  order  of  thes 
succession,  and,  in  connection  with  other  known  facts,  almcp 
the  date  of  their  appointments.' 

It  must  indeed  have  been  a  task   of  no  ordinary  difficulty  t 
obtain  correct  information  as  to  the  career  of  men  so  many  < 
whom  are  now  utterly  unknown.     But  we  are  bound  to  say  ths 
Mr.  Foss  seems  to  have  left  no  stone  unturned  in  his  patiez 
and  exhaustive .  search.     Every  possible  source  of  informatio 
has  been  laid  under  contribution.       Charters    and  deeds,  an 
rolls  and  fines,  family  archives  and  monuments  and  tombstone 
have  all  been  ransacked  by  him  with  as  much  diligence  as  if ' 
were  investigatipg  great  problems  of  history ;  and  sometimes 
arc  disposed  to  regret  that  such  industry    and  acuteness  h 
been  lavished  upon  subjects  where  the  value  of  the  result  b 
so  little  proportion  to  the  zeal  of  the  inquiry.     But  whatev 
worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well ;  and  accuracy  in  small  ma 
is  a  guarantee  for  accuracy  in  things  of  greater  moment 
hian  who  hunts  out  a  date  in  the  nooks  and  comers  of  ot 
records  and  mouldering  parchments  with  as  much  eagerr 
a  Dutch  burgomaster,  according  to  Sydney  Smith,  hunt^ 
rat  in  a  dyke  lest  it  should  flood  a  province,  is  not  li' 
take  facts  on  trust,  and  make  scissors  and  paste  supply  th 
of  a  critical  examination  of  original  authorities. 

The  plan    adopted  is,  we  think,  judicious   and   con 
Each  reign  is  kept  separate  and  distinct,  and  the  live 
Judges  who  flourished  under  each  monarch  are  arrange 
betically ;  but  where  Judges  sat  on  the  bench  during  r 
one  reign,  their  lives  are  given  in  the  last ;  while  the  c 
severally  held,  and  the  year  of  their  appointment,  app 
order  in  each  reign  of  their  career.     To  the  commei 
each  reign  there  is  prefixed  a  *  survey  of  the  reign,'  a 
description  of  the  nature  and  progress  of  each  court 
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dera  of  the  various  departments,  with  short  accounts  of  the 
ris  of  Court  and  Chancery,  and  their  arigin  ;  of  the  Serjeants 
del  other  advocates  \  and  of  the  reporters  and  legal  writers ; 
Euldlng  whatever  ap]>eared  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  time 
B  connected  with  the  judicature  of  the  country,  and  collecting 
ach  illustrative  anecdotes  of  Westminster  Hal!  as  seemed  to 
id  a  place/  Mr.  Foss  modestly  disclaims  any  attempt  to 
the  history  of  the  law  itself,  and  pleads  his  ijicapacity  Air 
ch  a  task ;  but  we  think  he  has  underrated  his  powers.  His. 
ork  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter,  which  elucidates 
e  history  of  the  law  ;  and  he  pursues  the  inquiries  in  such  an 
tellig^ent  and  searching  spirit,  with  such  a  resolute  detcrmina- 
on  to  spare  no  trouble  in  arriving  at  the  truth,  and  with  such 
competent  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  we  l>elicve  few 
Titers  are  belter  qualified  to  trace  the  progress  of  English  law 
rough  all  its  mazy  channels  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
lesent  day. 
Before  we  deal  with  the  Lives,  properly  m  called,  we  will  say 
few  words,  in  no  very  definite  order,  upon  some  nf  what  may 
called  the  antiquarian  questions  of  the  law^  which  Mr.  Foss 
a*  discussed  with  g-reat  learning  and  acutencss. 
He  shows,  with  every  appearance  of  probability,  that  there 
^ere  originally  only  three  Law  Terms^ — those  of  Hilary,  Easter, 
fc^iid  Trinity ;  and  that  which  we  now  call  Michaelmas  Term 
^as  altogether  excluded  as  a  distinct  and  separate  division,  the 
l^holc  of  it  being  comprehended  in  the  third  or  Trinity  tcrnu 
amongst  other  prmiis  we  have  this :  That  the  Curia  Regis,  as 
^t^  know,  followed  the  King's  movements,  and  was  held  when 
fe  happened  to  hold  his  Court,  or,  as  it  was  called,  ■  wore  his 
^Inwa.  Now,  there  were  three  special  periods  4>f  the  year  in 
^liich  William  the  Conqueror  antl  his  immediate  successors 
■^are  their  Crown/  namely,  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
klntide^  and  never  at  or  about  the  time  of  Michaelmas.  No 
Eieans  now  exist  for  determining  the  precise  period  when  the 
liange  took  place ;  but  Mr*  Foss  thinks  that  it  was  dictated  by 
lie  nature  of  the  agricultural  employments  of  the  people  ; — 

At  Bome  period  between  May  31  and  Novemljer  28,  it  would  be 
teasftty  to  relieve  the  people  from  their  attendance  far  the  ptirpose 
fcf  their  collocting  the  hay  aiid  corn  harvests :  and  there  can  be  little 
■oiabt  that  there  was  a  regular  adjournment  of  the  Court  while  thoy 
Ircre  thus  employed  in  getting  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Such  an 
IjoTimment  would  bo  attended  with  little  inconvenience  to  the 
i,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  there  was  in  those  times  sufficient 
to  occupy  go  long  a  period  as  that  which  had  \mm  appro- 
ated  to  legal  al&irs/ 
VoL  119.— iVa  23S,  z  Another 
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Another  reason  for  adjourning  to  Michaelmas  was  that  the 
sherif&  of  the  several  counties  who  were  collectors  of  the  rojal 
rents,  and  the  other  debtors  of  the  Crown,  were  called  upon  to 
give  in  their  accounts  half-yearly,  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas, 
in  that  branch  of  the  Curia  Regis  called  the  Scaccarium  or 
Exchequer,  where  the  same  Judges  and  officers  sat  on  these 
occasions  of  accounting  as  in  the  principal  Court. 

The  three  Courts  of  King's  Bench,  Exchequer,  and  Common 
Pleas,  had  been  formed  out  of  the  old  Curia  Regis  before  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  but  for  some  time  afterwards  the 
precise  duties  of  each  were  not  clearly  defined.  And  even  under 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  is  not  in  all  cases  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish to  which  Court  the  different  Judges  belong.  There 
is  clear  evidence  that  common  pleas  still  continued  to  be  heard 
in  the  Exchequer,  notwithstanding  repeated  prohibitions  by 
statutes  and  by  royal  ordinances.  The  title  ol  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  was,  according  to  Dugdale,  first  used  at 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  when  Gilbert  de  Preston  filled  the  office  ; 
and  Walter  de  Norwich  who  was  appointed  a  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  in  1311,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  who  was  styled  Chief  Baron,  although  Dugdale 
applies  the  term  to  William  de  Carlton  in  the  3l8t  year  of 
Edward  I.,  and  some  authors  so  designate  Adam  de  Stratton, 
who  was  disgraced  and  fined  a  few  years  earlier.  Mr.  Foss, 
however,  shows  that  these  are  mistakes. 

The  time  when  the  division  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law 
first  took  place,  a  subject  on  which  legal  antiquaries  have  long 
differed,  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Foss  with  great  care  and  ability; 
but  wc  have  not  space  for  his  arguments,  and  can  only  state 
the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives.  He  dissents  from  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  that  the  Common  Pleas,  as  a 
separate  Court,  was  erected  before  Magna  Carta,  and  holds,  with 
Lord  Bacon,  that  the  Court  of  Common  Picas  was  not  divided 
from  the  princripal  Court  until  after  the  Cliarter  of  John. 

*  The  progress  with  regard  to  civil  suits  socms  to  have  been  this. 
At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  ordinary  and  regular  place  for  their 
trial  was  the  Sheriffs  Court.  They  were  there  allowed,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine,  to  he  removed  into  the  Curia  Hegis ;  but  this  was  a 
privilege  wliieh  at  first  could  only  he  claimed  by  a  few.  Gradually, 
Jiowevor,  the  advantage  of  having  Judges  who  had  no  local  prejudices 
w^as  felt,  and  the  practice  became  common.  The  business  of  the  Curia 
liegis  consequently  increased  so  much  that  in  the  first  place  itinera  or 
circuits  were  appointed  to  relievo  it,  to  try  common  pleas,  as  well  as 
pleas  of  the  Crown  in  the  eoimties  whore  the  differences  arose ;  and 
nest,  it  was  found  necessary  to  nominate  legally-edncated  men  to  take 
tliose  duties  at  the  principal  Court,  which,  from  other  occupations  and 
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fte  increaaed  oomplciiiy  of  the  proceedings,  the  Ijarona,  who  were  tho 
origiiml  adrainifltratorB  of  the  law  in  the  Curia  Begis,  were  no  longer 
COTix.t^:.nt  to  perform/ 


Up  to 
Courts  were 


the  36tli  jear  of  Etlwartl  ITl*   the  p1eadin^:s  in  the 

carried   on   in    Nonnan-French»     But  the  people 

natnmtiy  complained  of  this.     They  said  that  their  rights  and 

liberties  and  lives  were  subject   to  laws  which  they  could  not 

uncler^tand ;   and   they  knew  not  what  was   saitl   either  for   or 

against  them  *  by  their  Serjeants  or  other  pleaders/   A  statute  was 

tberelbre  passed,  in  1362,  which  enacted  that  all  pleas  should  lio 

plenfledt  tief ended,  debated,  and  judged  in  the  English  tongue, 

but  that  they  should  be  entered  and  enrolled  in  Latin.    Nothing, 

ituleed,  coujd  l>e  more  barbarous  than  the  language  used  in  the 

Coarte  of  Law,    In  the  preface  to  the  *  Year  Books  '  *  of  Edw  ard  I^ 

n-lijch  have  been  ablyetlited  hy  Mn  Horwood  as  partof  thescriei* 

published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  tlie  Rolls,  the 

editor  says  %  *  ITiat  the  Norman-French  was  not  the  mother  tongue 

of  the  pleaders  will  (it  is  thought)  be  the  conclusion  of  the  read  en 

An  examination  of  their  phrases  seems  to  show  that  they  thought 

in  Englifh,  and  clothed  English  ideas  and  sentences  with  foreign 

irofdM.'     And  the  practice  of  jumbling  together  French,  Latin^ 

urn!    English^    in   pleadings   and    indictments^    continued    until 

II  comparatively   recent   period.       During   the    Protectorate    of 

Jjrr»mwe]f  an  Act  was  passed  for  tlie  intnxluction  of  the  English 

*  tiguage  into  the  plcatlings^  but  at  the  Restoration,  although  alt 

*jiro<!«?edings  in  private  causes  which  had  been  commenced  since 

the  deatli  of  Charles  L  were  legalised,  tliat  Act  was  limited  in 

dtiratlon  to  August  1st,  1660.     After  that  period,  as  Mr  Foss 

observes,  *  the  absurd  use  of  "  an  unknown  tongue ''  was  renewed, 

and  continued  to  be  employed  for  seventy  years  longer,  till  in  the 

reign  of  George  II,  English  was  again  substituted  by  an  Act  of 

the  LegislaturCj  and  litigants  were  permitted  to  understand  the 

allegations  for  and  against  them.'     To  give  an  idea  of  the  jargon 

nf  legal   language  in  *dd  times  we  will  quote  the  following  from 

the  marginal  notes  of  Chief-iJ  ustice  Trcby  to  *  Dyer's  Reports ;' — 

*  Richardson  C,  B.  de  C.  B*  at  Asai^ea  at  Ralishnry  in  summer  1631 
fait  assault  per  Prisoner  la  condemne  pur  Felony  ;^que  puia  son 
ODndautnation  jeet  un  Briekliat  a  la  dit  Jttstiee,  que  n&rrowlj  misi 
A  pur  eco  imniediatelj  fiiit  Indictment  drawn  pm  Noy  on  vers  lo 

aer,  et  son  deicter  manni!  imaputo  ot  ilxe  al  Gibbet  sur  quo  luy 

iminedijLtemont  hauge  in  prosenue  do  Cotirt/ 

-■ = — = 1 -. 

•  We  are  glad  to  see  that  tlie  evil  of  the  raaltifariotii  er^ntempoinneona  fefWfts 
it\\h  wHlcli  Uw  aod  linryer^  were  tormented  is  likely  to  be  got  rM  nf,  nnrl  a  new 
4fi4  Wtter  series  or  Year  J3ook«  e^tdbliiheil,  mad|tr  die  atifiptci!*  ^(  the  Counfril  nf 

z2  The 
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The  Chief  Justiciary,  or  Justiciarius  Angliae,  was  the  chief 
officer  next  the  King  in  the  Curia  R^is.  ^  In  the  Sovereign's 
absence,'  says  Mr.  Foss,  ^he  presided  there  in  all  criminal  and 
civil  causes,  and  also  in  the  Exchequer,  having  by  virtue  of  his 
office  the  principal  management  of  the  royal  revenue ;  and  in 
addition  to  this,  the  entire  government  of  the  State  was  entrusted 
to  him,  as  Regent,  when  the  King  was  absent  firom  the  realm. 
After  a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  this  officer  was  discontinued 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  his  principal  judicial  duties 
were  transferred  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.'  The 
title  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 'Bench  was  not  given  to  the 
head  of  the  King's  Court  until  1268,  in  the  52nd  year  of  Henry 
III.,  when  a  salary  of  one  hundred  marks  was  assigned  to  the 
office,  although  a  yearly  allowance  of  one  thousand  marks  had 
been  formerly  granted  to  the  Chief  Justiciaries. 

All  who  have  attended  the  Courts  at  Westminster  must  have 
observed  the  massive  gold  chain  worn  round  the  neck  by  each  of 
the  chiefs  of  those  Courts,  and  perhaps  remarked  the  letters  S.S., 
which  form  its  distinctive  ornament.  The  meaning  and  origin 
of  these  letters  are  lost  in  obscurity,  and  antiquaries  have  puzzled 
their  brains  in  vain  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Indeed 
it  has  been  doubted  whether  they  are  letters  at  all,  or  merely 
links  of  the  chain  accidentally  formed  in  that  shape.  We  will 
not  go  through  the  various  conjectures  which  have  been  hazarded 
on  the  subject,  but  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  we  are  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  that  of  Mr.  Foss,  who  is  inclined  to 
adopt  the  opinion  that  the  S.  stands  for  Souvenez^  and  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  old  days  of  romance  when  emblems  were 
placed  on  collars  to  express  some  sentiment,  or  as  the  abbreviation 
of  a  motto.  Mr,  Foss  declares  that  no  authentic  trace  of  the  S.S. 
chain  has  been  found  on  the  monument  of  any  Chief  Justice 
until  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  That  of  the  present  learned 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  is  said  to  have  been  worn  by 
Sir  Edward  Coke.  Lord  Ellenborough  had  the  one  which 
adorned  the  neck  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  but  kept  it  on  his  retire- 
ment in  1818.  Lord  Denman  gave  his  to  the  Corporation  of 
Derby,  *  whose  Mayors  will  thus  in  future  be  decorated  with  the 
livery  collar  of  the  Earl  who  took  his  title  from  that  town,  and 
who  as  Henry  IV.  first  attached  it  as  a  mark  of  honour  to  the 
members  of  the  royal  household.'  Lord  Campbell  bought  and 
kept  his  chain ;  and  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  wears  a  new 
one  purchased  by  himself. 

The  Chancellor,  Cancellarius  Regis,  was  another  officer  of  the 
Curia  Regis,  but  at  first  his  rank  was  very  inferior  to  that  which 
he  afterwards  attained.    He  probably  acted  as  a  kind  of  secretary, 

and 
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^^^d  this  rendered  it  almost  necessary  that  lie  should  be  an 
f  ^crrclesiastic,  for  few  except  the  clergy  in  those  days  could  read  or 
^^^^jte.  The  Barons  of  die  realm  were  like  the  children  of  the 
^^^lark  Douglas: 


L 


*  Thanks  to  St*  Bothan,  son  of  mine, 
Bftve  G^wain,  ne*er  could  pen  a  line/ 


^-  t  was  his  province  to  prepare  the  various  writs  and  precepts  that 

^  ssuod  out  t»f  the  Curia  Reg^is,  and  to  supervise  the  myal  charters 

^*nd  grants  to  which  the  King's  seal   was  attached.     The  seal 

^tsetf  was  kept  in  his  custody,  or  at  least  under  his  direction* 

nrhe  earliest  example   of  this  was  thought  to  be  a  'Charter  of 

Confirmation  to  the  Abbey  of  Westminster^*  quoted  by  Dugdale, 

and    preserved    in    the    British  Museum   with    the    seal    of   the 

Conqueror,  and  the  words,  Mauritim,  Megis  Canccllarius  rekifit 

et  sigillavtt  attached.     But  Mn  Foss  says  that  this  charter  is  now 

deelaretl  to  be  a  forgery.     The  allowance  to  the  Chancellor  was 

originally  five  shillings  a  day  \  a  simnel  (a  sort  of  sweet  bread  or 

cake)  and  two  seasoned  simnels  ;  one  sextary  of  clear  winc%  and 

one  sextary  of  ht>usehold  wine ;  one  large  candle,  and  forty  pieces 

of  candle. 

We  have  no  information  as  to  the  mode  in  which  a  mere  clerk 
fir  secretary  began  to  exercise  judicial  functions  until  at  last  he 
became  a  High  Officer  of  State,  but  most  probably  questions 
would  arise  before  him  as  to  the  form  of  the  writs  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  issue,  and  the  grants  and  charters  he  had  to  pre- 
pare, so  that  he  gradually  assumed  the  functions  of  a  judge.  In 
the  prologue  to  *  Tlie  Life  of  Saint  Thomas  (Becket),  Archbishop 
and  Martyr,*  by  William  Fitz-StepheUj  the  biographer  informs  us 
that  '  he  was  one  of  Becket's  clerks  and  an  inmate  in  his  family, 
and  as  by  express  invitation  1  was  called  to  his  service,  1  became 
a  remembrancer  in  his  Chancery,  a  sub-deacon  in  his  chapel 
whenever  he  celebratedj  and  tchen  he  sat  to  hear  and  detertmna 
cataies^  a  reader  of  the  bills  and  petitioos  ;  and  sometimes  when 
he  was  pleased  to  order  it,  1  even  jierformcd  the  office  of  an 
advocate/  But  it  would  not  be  right  to  infer  from  this  tliat  the 
Chancellor  had  at  that  time  any  separate  jurisdiction*  Tlie 
place  of  business  which  is  styled  canceliaria  was  not  a  court,  Htit 
an  offtce  or  bureau;  and  the  description  of  Beeket  as  a  judge 
relates  to  the  time  of  his  archiepjscopate.  This  appears  from  the 
previous  mention  of  Fitzstephen*s  assisting  at  his  celebration  of 
mass  (for  the  points  of  connexion  with  his  master  are  mentionetl  iti 
the  order  of  time,  and  it  was  only  on  the  day  More  his  consct  ration 
as  archbishop  that  IWket  received  the  priestly  ordination  whicli 
qualiticd    hijn    to  celebrate) ;    and  also   from   the   bio^ri^t^st'^ 
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speaking  of  himself  as  pleading  causes,  whicli  clergymen  were  i^^m- 
bidden  to  do  in  any  other  than  ecclesListical  courts.     On  theoth^c^ 
handy  the  statement  of  some  writers  that  Becket  was  much  eEs> 
ployed  'in  causis  pcrorandis  et  decidendis'  (Roger,  in  Migne,  ex.  c?. 
(51 ;  Joh.  Sarisb.  ib.  147 ;  Wendover,  ii.  293)  belongs  to  a  tiL-»ic 
before  his  appointment  to  the  cliancellorship — while  he  was  yet  a 
member  of  Theobald's  household,  and  took  {)art  in  the  proceedin^j 
of  the  archiepiscopal  court     (And  see  Lord  Campbell's 'Livei 
of  Chancellors,'  ed.  3,  i.  4  ;  Foss,  i.  14.)     The  title  of  Lord  Chao- 
ccllor  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IL,  he  having  been  pn*viously  called  Cancellarius  Regis:  and 
on  two  occasions  he  is  styled  Anglin*  Cancellarius.     But  he  sdll 
remained  the  head  of  the  King's  Chapel,  *Chef  de  la  Chapde 
nostre  Seignour  le  Roy.' 

When  the  King  went  abroad,  as  was  so  often  the  case  while 
the  English  Cn)wn  had  dominions  in  France,  he  used  to  take  the 
Great  Seal  with  him,  and  another  seal  was  given  to  the  Chan- 
cellor to  use  until  the  King's  return.     Thus,  when  Edward  1- 
went  to  Flanders,  in  1297,  the  Chancellor  delivered  to  him  tbc 
Gn^at  Seal  at  Winchelsea,  in  a  ship  called  the  *Cog*  Edward,' 
iind  Prince  Edward,  who  acted  as  Regent  during  his  father's  al>- 
sence,  gave  the  Chancc?llor  another  seal,  which  was  restored  totta*^ 
King  *at  his  bedside'  on  his  return.     When  the  office  of  Charm^ 
eel  lor  was  vacant,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  to  depo»i^ 
the  seal    in  the  custody  of  persons  selected   by  the  King.    1.  «* 
1302,  in  the  reign  of  r^dward  I.,  it  was  delivered  to  three  offiita  M^ 
to  Im*  kept  under  their  seals  until  the  King  should  provide  hmms'^^ 
with  a  Chancellor.     One  of  these  was  Adam  de  Osgodby,  X^^ 
Masttir  or  Kee]KT  of  the  Rolls,  which  is  the  first  time  that  tlm»t 
offic<»r  was   eo  nomine   ap|K)inted  to   act    in  such   a  capacity.* 
J'onncr  writers  have  assumed  that  the  pcrsrins  with  whom  tlj<? 
si»al  was  thus  depositf^l  were  what  are  technically  called  Keepors 
of  th(?  Cireat  S<\il.      Hut  Afr.  I'\)ss  satisfactorily  pnives  that  some 
of  tli<»m  were  nien-ly  keepers  or  other  oflic-ers  of  the  Wnrdrobr, 
the  usual  plae<?  of  custody  for  the  seal,  and  that  they  had  no 
]iower   to  use  it  in  any  way.      l^h<?  others  were  clerks  in  thv 
('hanccTy,  who  wer(»  cm  most  of  these  occasions  entrusted  witb 
the  ministerial  chiti<»s  of  the  nWnr, 

\n  the  reijrn  of  Edward  IV..  then»  were  tiro  (^hancellors  actin? 

*  (/iK'klHijit. 

t  Thi"  title  of'C'ustos  Uutulormii  (  aiici-llariji;  iloiniiii  KV-^ds' is  atuicIitJ  ft-r 
the  iirsl  tinio  to  the  name  of  Jolm  do  Lanj;toij.  in  an  outrv  in  the  Patent  KoDrf 
14  l*>UanJ  1.,  I28f;;  but  Mr.  Foss  shovis  that  he  was  no't  thu  firet  penoa  «!» 
held  tljat  otfiee.  As  in  the  ap|H)intnniit  of  Ailani  de  Osptnlby,  iu  1295, tbe  cwtod; 
oi  the  J^olls  was  given  to  \\\\\\  \\\  tW  «x\u^i  vuvxwwvit/  Uwv>  -dUi  custodes  earn  habct 
coiisuevenuit  tcmporibus  Te\ro\xc\*\s,* 
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5«^t  tlie  same  time— A I  cock  J  Bisliop  uf  Roclicster,  and  Rothermn, 
l^isliop  af  Lincoln — wljicli  Mr.  Ixjss  accounts  for  hy  the  prcjiara^ 
taons  tiic  King  was  making  for  the  InvEisiun  of  France,  wbere  h« 
^wriaLcd  a  Chancellor  to  accompany  him.  The  custom  had  licen 
c»ti  such  occasions  to  appoint  a  temporary  Keeper  of  the  Seal, 
*  tjut  now^  jierbaps  because  Bishop  A! cock  was  a  favourite,  whom 
tilt*  King  wished  to  honour  with  a  higher  designation,  the  unusual 
Go^U^  was  adopted  of  appointing  him  ChanceUor^  without 
superseding  Bishop  Rotheram,  and  several  bills  are  addressed  to 
birti  with  liat  title  in  the  Rolls  of  Court/ 

Mr.  Foss  revels  in  the  various  descriptions  of  the  Great  ScaJ 
Wkt  different  times,  and  tlie  increasing  splendour  of  the  bag  in 
"wliich  it  was  carried,  until  it  culmiuated  in  its  present  ct>stly 
C^tbroideryj  which^  it  seems,  was  due  to  the  ^ostentatious 
mm^ificence^  of  Cardinal  VVolsey.  He  hlnts^  however,  a  doubt 
^rhelher  the  gilt  mace  camefl  before  the  Chancellor — the  origin  of 
^i^Hich  he  is  inclined  Xb  attribute  to  the  proud  churchman's  love 
of  processional  pageantrj' — was  carried  before  him  as  chancellor, 
or  solely  as  legate  and  cardinal^  and  we  confess  we  are  unable  tti 
»lve  the  important  problem.  We  may  here  mention  tliat  the 
rreat  Seal  is  not  in  truth  carried  about  in  these  days  In  the  bag 
or  purse  in  which  it  is  theoretically  supposed  to  be  kept.  In 
wet,  it  is  never  put  into  the  purse  e*3CL'ept  *)n  two  occasiuns,  viz, 
^•'lirn  it  is  received  frum  the  <iueenj  and  when  it  Is  <le]iveie«l  up 
^^  her.  At  other  times  the  Cireat  Seal  rt'[)i>se3  In  a  small  phiin 
^ri*cn  leather  box,  the  key  of  which  the  Lorti  Chancellor  altme 
fe*%  and  the  Great  Seal  should  always  be  where  he  is*  The 
Quantity  of  w^ax  now  recj^uired  for  one  year's  consumption  in 
*<^lUiDg  Patents  for  inventions  alone  is  upwards  of  1  ton 
2  cwts. 

AlUioagh  the  term  Baron  of  the  Elxchcquer  was  used  as  early 

*•    the  Reign  of  Henry  L,   it   was  then  applied   solely  to  the 

Wi^Totis  of  the  realm^  who  also  performed  the  functions  of  judges, 

It  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  year  of  Henry  111.  that  this  title  was 

^»vcn  tti  private  individuals  selected  for  that  special  duty.     But 

^t   s<^nis  diat  even  at  a  later  pericMl,  the  Cliief  Baion  was  not 

^**cr58arily  a  lawyer^  for  the  statute  of  Nisi  Prius,  14  Edward  ITL, 

*'*  Ifi,  enacts  nhat  if  it  happen  that  none  of  the  Jiisticc<*  of  dm 

***if  Bench  nor  the  other  come  into  thi*  country,  then  llie  Nisi 

\fm%  shall  be  granted  before  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 

^f  hthe  a  man  of  the  law* 

hi  the  fifth  year  of  Richard  U,,  the  Commons  petitioned  the 
t-Town  that  in  future  no  one  should  be  made  a  Baron  uf  the 
Exchequer  unless  he  were  a  man  well  learned  in  the  comtnon 
Uw,  or  otherwise  in  the  legal  courses  and  usages  of  the  Exchequer, 

But 
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But  this  prayer  seems  to  have  been  disregarded.     At  all  eve 
the  position  of  the   puisne  barons  was  greatly  inferior   to 
of  the  other  judges.     Even  up  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
were  not  previously  made  scrjeants;  they  were  not  include 
the   summonses  to    Parliament,  nor   were  they  privileged 
the  judges  to  have  chaplains.      Robert  Shute,  who  was 
a  Baron  oi  the  Exchequer  in  1579,  was  the  first  serjeant 
was  raised  to  the  Bench  as  a  puisne  baron,  and  in  his  pate 
is  ordered  that  *he  shall  be  reputed  to  be  of  the  same  op 
rank,  estimation,  dignity,  and  pre-eminence,  to  all  intents 
purposes,  as  any  puisne  judge  of  either  of  the  two  other  Cou 

As  the  proceedings  in  die  Curia  Regis  were  carried  or 
a  foreign  tongue,  either  Norman,  French,  or  Latin,  the  par 
engaged  in  causes  were  obliged  to  employ  persons  '..who  v 
familiar  with  the  language  of  the  court.  These  were  calMed 
conteurs,  or  in  Latin  narratores^  and  none  others  were  allo^^^ed 
to  be  heard.  Their  office  was  a  *Serjeanty'  and  they  ymf^eve 
appointed  by  a  royal  mandate,  or  writ,  the  form  of  which  ^^^as 
continued  when  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  establish*-^* 
and  has  remained  substantially  the  same  to  the  present  day  in  "^^^ 
case  of  all  barristers  who  are  called  to  the  degree  of  the  c^^>'^ 
The  origin  of  this  professional  badge  Mr.  Foss  states  to  b^  ^^ 
follows : — 

*  Few  men  in  those  ages  were  learned  in  the  laws  except  the  der*'-^^ 
who  were  bound  by  their  order  to  shave  their  heads.  The  sorje^*^^^ 
counters  being  originally  part  of  this  body  were,  of  course,  obliged- 
follow  the  rule  :  but  for  "  decency  and  comeliness,"  or  rather,  perh^X^^^ 
for  warmth,  were  by  degrees  allowed  to  cover  their  baldness  ^^'V ^^e 
wig.  This  was  at  first  a  thin  hair  cover,  gathered  together  in  "^^^^ 
forin  of  a  skull  or  helmet,  the  material  being  afterwards  changed  i*'^^J 
white  silk,  and  the  form  eventually  into  the  black  patch  at  the  top  i^ 
the  forensic  wig,  which  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  degree.' 

Some  of  these  ancient  barristers  seem  to  have  set  a  bad 
example,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  anecdotes.  In  the 
fifty-second  year  of  Henry  III.,  as  Robert  de  Fulham,  ^Justice  of 
the  Jews,  was  going  to  Westminster  Hall,  Robert  de  Colevill, 
"  narrator  de  Banco,"  laid  violent  hands  on  him,  taking  him  by 
the  breast.  The  contumacious  barrister  was  brought  before  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer  and  "  Justices  of  the  Bench  then  sitting 
in  the  Exchequer,"  with  his  tunic  ungirt,  and  his  head  uncovered, 
and  making  a  lowly  submission  to  the  pleasure  of  the  court,  his 
offence  was  pardoned,  and  he  was  admitted  ad  osculum,  **the  kiss 
of  peace." ' 

'  In  34  Edward  I.,  liogcr  do  Ilcgham,  u  Baion  of  the  Exchequer, 
complained  that,  having  pronounced  a  judgment  against  William  de 

Brewes, 
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le  arid  WiUiam  coutciuptuoiiely  mounted  tie  bar,  ami,  u-ith 

id  bitter  wot^l^i,   called  iu  question  the  said  judgment,  iuid 

fU  insulted  the  Judge   aB  be  was  imsaing  firom   the  Court. 

ipon  tbo  King,  after  alluding  tf>  biw  haviug  dismisecd  liis  eon, 

^Bdwfizd  Prince  of  Wales,  from  hi  a  bouse  for  nearly  lialf  a  year  for 

eoQie  outrage  towards  tbe  King'a  officers,  ordered  that  William  do 

firowDii,  with  his  t>ody  uugirt,  him  head  uncovered,  and  ]iis  coif  laid 

Mile^  ibonld  go  from  tho  King's  Benob  at  Westminster  through  the 

ntiddlc  of  the  Hall,  when  the  Court  was  fidl,  to  the  Exchequer,  and 

tbere  »sk  Buger  do  HegliMQ^s  pardon  and  apologise  for  his  ofenco  to 

Mm;  and  that  for  the  contempt  done  to  the  King  and  bis  CouH,  bo 

fthould  be  committed  to  tbo  Tower^  there  to  remain  at  the  will  of  tbo 

King.* 

The  clerg-y,  of  course,  were  the  persons  most  likely  to  possess 
the  qDaliticatjcins  for  this  oflicej  and  some  of  tbeni  were  noted  for 
tlieir  knowledge  of  the  kw.     In  the  great  cause  in  the  reign  of 
Ae  Conqueror  between  Lanfranc,  Arclibisbop  of  Canterbury,  and 
tfie    Kin^^'s   brother,   Odo,   Bishop  of  Bajeux,   respecting  some 
*nanors  belonging  to  the  Archbishopric  which  Odo  had  seized, 
and  which  was  tried  before  Geoffrey,  Bishop  of  Coutances,  at  a 
*fciretnote  on   Penenden  Heath,   Agelric,  the   venerable  Bisboj) 
Chichester,  was  by  the  King's  ctimmand  brought  to  the  Heath 
*i  a  chariot  to  instruct  the  judges  in  the  ancient  laws  and  customs 
*f  the  realm,  g^ 

Towanls  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  L  another  itinerant 
--ourt  was  erected,  the  judges  of  which  were  called  Justices  of 
I^Jiailboston,  for  the  origin  of  which  term  various  explanations 
^Jive  been  offered.  Nicolas  Trivet  in  his  'Annals'  says,  that 
'^"t*!  name  was  given  tlicm  by  the  people,  because  it  means  trahe 
^*a€^Miimn^  which  Holinshed  translates  Hraile,  or  draw  the  stafll' 
Hi»nce  it  has  been  supjiosed  that  these  justices  were  so  styled 
J^om  trailing  the  staff  of  justice.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  was 
*bout  the  worst  etymologist  in  the  world,  declares  that  they  were 
*>  called  from  tlie  rapidity  of  their  proceedings,  which  equalled 
taat  of  a  blow  with  a  bdton^-a  singular  cjcception  to  the  tardy 
*^Urse  of  KngUsh  law,     Mr.  Foss  discards  all  these  explanations, 

I  and  says  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  word  trailbaMon 
^pjilird  originally  to  the  offence  or  the  offenders,  and  not  to  the 
J^llge^ — ^al though  the  latter  being  assigned  to  try  them  were 
suljtteqtiently  so  denominated.  It  appears  that  in  Edward's  reign, 
*«*  quote  the  words  of  the  Commission  appointing  Justices  of 
Trailljaston,  *  many  malefactors  and  disturl>ers  of  the  peace,  per- 
P^ttmling  homicides,  depreilations,  fires,  and  other  wrongs,  both 
"T^liiy  and  night,  wander  about  in  woods,  parks,  and  divers  other 
places,  in  the  counties  named  ;  and  these  are  harboured,  to  the 

great 
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great  clanger  of  those  travelling  through  those  parts  and  resident 
in  them,  and  in  the  King's  contempt,  and  the  manifest  breach,  of 
his  peace.'  No  allusion  is  made  to  the  arms  these  sturdy  rogues 
bore,  but  they  are  said  to  *  beat,  wound,  ill-treat,  and  kill  ;*  and 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  carried  no  other  weapon  thaio  a 
cudgel  or  club,  and  thus  obtained  their  name.  In  an  extract 
quoted  by  Mr.  Foss  from  Langloft's  *  Chronicle '  they  are  thus 
mentioned : — 

*•  Traylbastons  sunt  nommcz  do  eel  retonaunce ; 
En  fayrcs  et  marchez  se  proforent  fere  conyenaimcG, 
Par  ires  sous  ou  iiii ;  ou  par  la  valiaunce, 
Batro  un  prodhomme  ke  imk  fist  nosaonce 
A  cors  cristiene,  par  nuli  temoygnaunoe.'  * 

And  in  an  old  contemporary  song,  which  professes  to  be  written 
by  an  outlaw  who  had  fled  to  the  woods  to  escape  the  cruelty  ^^ 
the  judges,  and  which  the  late  Mr.  Lockhart  modernized,  tl*^ 
author  attacks  two  of  the  justices  in  the  following  savage 
lines : — 
^  I'd  teach  thorn  well  this  noble  game  of  trailbaston  to  know, 

On  every  chine  I*d  stamp  the  same,  and  every  nape  abo ; 

On  every  inch  in  all  their  frames  Fd  make  my  cudgel  go ; 

To  lop  tiioir  tongue  I'd  think  no  shame,  nor  yet  their  lips  to  scw- 

There  is  a  curious  petition  to  the  Parliament  of  35  Edward   *• 
alleging  that  persons  who  had  been  convicted  before  the  Justic^ 
of  Trailbaston  for  conspiracies  and    other  misdemeanours,    ^'^^ 
had  paid  their  fines  for  them,  got  themselves  afterwards  plaX^^^ 
on  inquisitions  and  juries  to  confound  those  who  had  hone^^J 
indicted  them.     An  order  was  therefore  given  forbidding  thi^    ^. 
future.     One  clause  of  the  oath  taken  by  each  of  the  Justice^  ^, 
Trailbaston  was  that  *  he  shall  take  no  gift  of  any  one  for  pl^^^^*^" 
ing,  or  other  thing  which  he  may  have  to  do  before  him,  exC^^P 
it  be  to  eat  and  drink  a  lajornee.^ 

It  appears,  then,  that  '  writs  of  Trailbaston '  were  in  the  naf^'*^. 
of  special   commissions  issued  for  a  temporary  purpose — ai^ 
the  case  of  the  Rebecca  riots  in  Wales  within  our  own  memor^^      , 
and  they  continued  to  be  issued  at  intervals  until  the  middle  ^ 

the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  when  they  finally  ceased.    The  appo£^     - 
ment  in  fact,  of  Justices  Itinerant,  as  distinct  from  the  rcgiB-     ., 
judges,  fell  into  disuse  after  the  passing  of  the  statutes  of  Ni         J 

♦  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  *  Political  Songs/  gives  the  following  translation  of  ^^^ 
passage  :—*  This  Company  are  called  trailebastong ;  they  ofTer  to  make  conT^^^ 
tions  at  fairs  and  markets  for  three  or  four  shillings ;  or,  merely  to  show  th^^^ 
courage,  to  beat  a  good  man  who  never  did  hurt  to  any  ChristiaB  body  by  t — "^^ 

testimony  of  no  one.' 


Prius  in  13  Edward  L  and  those  of  gaol  delivery,  and  persons 
ii])]ieaJed  in  27  and  2?5  li^tlwiird  L  Stow,  wliom  Mr,  Fuss  c|Uotcs, 
tfUs  us  that  in  the  year  1^94,  and  ai  other  times,  tht*  Justic*es 
llitienint  sat  outside  of  London  at  the  stone  cross  in  the  hhgh 
Stri»et  near  the  Strand,  over  ag-ainst  ihe  Bishop  of  Coventry's 
house,  and  sometimes  within  the  house  itself. 

When  was  the  rustoin  with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  of  judges 
gom^   circuit,  first   introduced?       Mr,  Foss  says  that  there   is 
a   mLSonable  presumption    for  fixing  the    first   appointment   of 
itiaerant  justices  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L,  although  the  precise 
year  cannat  be  ascertained.     An  ancient  roll  in  the  Exchequer, 
of  diu  date  31   Henry  I,  (a.d,  1130)^  shows  that  they  had  pre- 
viously to  that  period  been  appointed,  and  liad   travelled   their 
circuits.     During  the  lawless  reign  of  Stephen  they  appear  to 
have  been  discontinued,  as  might  naturally  be  e^tpccted  in  such 
a  time  of  strife  and  disorder.     Hallam  says  (*  Const  Hist/  ii> 
^7,  18G0)j  *  Because  few,  comparatively  speakings  could  have 
^course  to  so  distant  a  tribunal  as  that  of  the  King's  Court,  and 
perhaps  also  on  account  of  the  attachment  wliich  the  English  felt 
**'    ibeir  ancient  right  of  trial  by  the  neighbouring  freeholders, 
Honry    11.    established    itinerant  justices    to   decide    civil    and 
f^Aininal  pleas  within  each  county.'     This  excellent  instltutitm 
'®     referred  by  some  to  the  22  nd  year  of  that  prince,  but  M  add  ox 
^^ces  it  several  years  higher.     But  long  after  the  separation  of 
^*^^  three   Courts,  the  King's    Bench  was    an    itinerant    Court 
^^d   followed    the   royal    movements,   and  in  the   3yth  year  of 
'^^^  wart  I  in.  the  Commons  presented  a  petition  to  the  King  com- 
*^  1^  aining  that,  as  the  Bench  is  wandering  from  county  to  county, 
^^^■^t  people  arc  made  to  come  before  the  justices  in  each  cotmty, 
^^^  their  great  distraction  and  cost,  and  that  many  are  defeated  for 
^^*'ant  cif  wise  council,  whereof  they  can  find  none  because  of  the 
^'^jicertainty  of  the  place.     They  pray,  therefore,  tliat  the  Bench, 
'^'^lay  be  established  in  Westminster  or  Yort     The  King,   how- 
^?rcr,  refused  to  give  up  his  prerogative  to  order  his  Bench  to 
^*neet  wherever  he  pleased.     And  even  the  Common   Pleas,   in 
^lirert  violation  of   Magna   Carta,  was   not  held   in   one    fixed 
locality,  for  we  find  in  the  '  Year-Book  ^  of  8  Edward  IIL  a  Counsel 
saying,  *The  Common  Bench  is  not  in  a  certain  place^  but  some- 
times here  (in  York),  and  at  other  times  in  l^nidnn,   changed 
according  to  the  King's  wilL'    But  it  seems  from  a  |ietition  of  the 
Commons  a  few  years  later,  that  the  changes  were  confined  to 
Westminster  and  York. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  when  a  law  ofBccr  o(  the  Crown  first 
assumed  or  was  calletl  by  the  title  of  Attorney-Generah  Before 
the  sixth  year  of  Edward    I,   two   instances   occur  where  the 
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designation  *Attomatus  Regis'  is  employed  without  any  Dtiiiit> 
bein^  given.     The  ortlinary  roocle^  however^  of  describing  tW 
ofltcer  %vas  qiti  sequUiir  pro  rege.     But  Mr*  Foss  says  that  in  most 
yearsj  regularly  under  the  reign  of  Edward   L^  two  were  re^ti- 
larly  employed  *  who  may  perhaps  be  supposed  to  answer  to  utir 
motlern  officers  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor- General/     That  tlicrt* 
was  an  established  advocate  on  the   part  of  the  King  appaii 
probable  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  last  year  of  Edward's  reip, 
J<jbn  de  Mutford  was  called  before  the  Treasurer  and  Baronad 
the  Exchequer  to  inform  thcni  of  the  King^s  right  in  the  matiter 
of  a  petition  then  presented.     The  first  name  to  which  the  tilk^ 
of  *  Attomatus  Regis '  is  attachetl  is  that  of  William  Bonevilk*  ifl 
li^77,  but  a  few  years  before  several  eases  are  recorded  in  wliidi 
Lawrence  de  Broke  is  described  as  one  who  '  sequitur  pro  reg¥, 
and  he  may,  perhaps^  be  considered  as  the  first  known  legal  pro- 
genitor of  the  long  line  of  distinguished  men  who  have  filled  tiie 
office  of  Attorney-General. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Judges  owe  their  appointaienl* 
*(juamdiu  se  bene  gesscrint,*  instead  of  ^  durante  bene  placito,  to 
George  UL;  but  this  is  quite  a  mistake**     So  early  as  the  Tcip 
of  Charles  !.,  if  not  earlier,  the  patent  was  often  made  out  in  the 
form  of  '  good   behaviour/     Tims  when   tlie  King  wished  ti) 
deprive  Chief  Baron  Walter  of  his  office  for  some  unknown  cause 
of  displeasure,  the  spirited  Judge  refused  to  submit^  alleging  ^'^^^ 
by  his  patent  he  held  his  jKjst  ^  quamdiu  se  bene  gcsserit/  and  ^^^ 
demauded  a  scire  facias  to  show  whether  he  did  '  bene  ie  geret^ 
or  not ;  and  the  King  ditl  not  insist  on  his  dismissal,  but  t^'***' 
tented  himself  with  forbidding  him  to  sit  in  court.     But  a  te^Jf 
years  afterwards  Sir  Humphrey  Davenport  was  ajipoinled  in  his 
place,  and  in   that  case    the  patent  was  made  out  in  tlie  H'^^ 
'  durante  bene  placito/     And  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  tb^'^1 
words  were,  we  believe,  almost  universally  introduced  to  itt^*^  I 
the  Judges  subservient  to  the  Crown.     At  the  time  of  the  Rc'V"! 
lution^   in   the  debates  previous   to  the   Declaration  of  Ri|^**^ 
several  speakers  insistctl  on  making  the  commissions  of  the  .lii*itS^ 
run  quamdiu  se  beim  gesserint.     *  But,"  says  Mr.  Hallam^  *  this  ^"^^ 
omitted   in  the  hasty  and*  imperfect  Bill  of  Rights*     The  c*^ 
missions,  however,  of  William's  Judges  ran  quamdiu  ie  Iwjte  S^ 
seriut.     But  the  King  gave  an  uidbilunatc  instance  of  Iub  V* 
Injudicious  tenacity  of  bad  prerogatives  in  refusing  his  asaen*-* 
1 692,  to  a  Bill  that  passed  botli  Houses  for  establishing  the  i<^* 

*  An  aiteinpt  was  made  hi  the  reign  of  Edvaid  IV^  to  l^ansf^^■^  tlie  poir^j 
pnjhig  ibo  piilarii'3  *>f  tbe  Jwdijes  to  the  PwMRi)n?nt ;  but  llie  King  rcfiiBcr*^ 
imst'111  to  the  prDfHN!^nL,  duc-l^rini!:  that  ^  it  is  m^cessaiy  tWt  they  be  truly  jmid^ 
thiLt  It  bt;  at  ibe  Kiug'K  plcit&ULv/ 

pendc"^ 
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peDflence  of  the  Judges  by  law  and  confirming  their  salaries. 

\St  owe  tills  important  provision  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  not,  as 

ignorance    and   adulation  have  perpetually  asserted^  to  his  late 

Majesty  George  111/ 

ITie  fees  paid  to  Counsel  in  old  times  were  not  large,  even 

Biien  allowance  is  made  for  the  change  in  die  value  of  money, 

^i  15<X)  three  Counsel  in  Serjeant's  Inn  received  3.?.  \d.  each  from 

thi?  Mayor  and  Aldermen  tjf  Canterbury,  for  their  advice  on  the 

a/Tairs  of  that  city.     They  were  sometimes  treated  by  their  clients. 

Thus  the  following  items  occur  in  a  bill  of  costs  in  the  reign  of 

Edward  III:— 

*  For  a  breakfast  at  Westmiustor,  spent  on  our  Counsel    ,.16 
^»ro  BDother  tijne  fo?  boatr-hire  in  and  out  and  a  break- 
up      fast  for  two  days       1     G  ' 

When  Counsel  were  retainetl  fur  the  Assisies,  a  regular  inden- 
tare  was  stjmetimcs  executed^ 

Mr.  Foss  does  not  mention  the  fact^  but  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  Sheriff  of  Northumberland  to  send  an  escort  with  the  Judj^res 
when  they  rode  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle  across  the  wild  border 
tountry,  and  a  regular  receipt  was  given  by  the  Sheriff  of  Cum- 
berland when  their  bodies  were  safely  delivered  to  him.     To  pay 
the  eitpenses  of  this  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Newcastle  used 
^i  tuake  the  Judges  a  present  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  this  custom 
**'as  kept  up  until  a  very  recent  period*     We  believe  that  Lord 
penman  was  the  last  who  received   it  in  the  shape  of  a  gtild 
J'»eohus.   We  have  seen  several  of  those  coins  which  that  learned  anil 
*^stjmable  Chief  Justice  kept  and  employed  as  counters  at  whist. 
Before  the  time  of  Maiy,  the  Judges  rode  to  Westminster  Hall 
^t^  mules  J  and  Mr,  Justice  Why d don,  who  was  appointed  a  Judge 
^f  the  King*s  Bench  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  is  said  to  have 
t>f!en  the  first  who  bestrode  a  horse  in  the  solemn  procession. 

The  *  forum  litibus  orbum '  hjis  never  been  a  good  sign  in 
K^iodem  times,  and  acrordingiy  the  lawyers  seem  to  have  had  a 
poor  time  of  it  in  the  reign  of  blootly  Mary,  Heylin  tells  us  that 
in  the  year  before  her  death  there  viras  at  the  King*s  Bench  bar 
nnly  one  man  of  law  and  but  one  Serjeant  io  the  Common  Pleas, 
*both  having  little  more  to  do  than  to  look  about  them,  and 
the  J  udges  not  much  more  to  do  than  the  lawyers  had/ 

The  expenses  of  the  Judges  on  circuit  were,  previously  to  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  borne  by  the  Sheriffs ;  but  this  was  found  so 
burdensome,  that  an  Order  in  Council  was  made,  in  1574,  that 
the  *  Justices  shall  have  of  Her  Majesty  several  sums  of  money 
out  of  her  coffers  for  their  daily  diet* 

In  writing  the  *  Lives  of  the  Judges/  Mr.  Fosa  has  found  it 

impose  bio 
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impossible  not  to  notice  the  remarkable  volumes  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell, which  contain  those  of  the  Chancellors  and  Chief  Justices. 
Those  works,  which  contain  evidence  of  much  labour,  are 
written  in  a  lively  and  popular — if  somewhat  jaunty — style. 
But  they  were  written  too  fast,  and  Lord  Campbell  did  not  tek« 
sufficient  pains  to  insure  accuracy  in  his  statements,  which  he  Xom 
often  accepted  at  secondhand,  without  g:iving  himself  the  troubW 
to  examine  the  original  authorities.  We  will  mention  a  few  ^ 
Lord  Campbell's  blunders,  some  of  which  show  that  he  contents 
himself  with  carelessly  borrowing  from  precediag  writers ;  an^ 
in  more  than  one  case,  without  any  acknowledgment  He  copL^ 
Oldmixon's  mistake  in  calling  Arfastus,  the  first  officer  unA  4 
William  the  Conqueror  to  whose  name  the  title  of  Chancellor 
added  in  the  charters  contained  in  the  ^  Monasticon,'  Bishop 
itelmstadt  in  Germany,  although  Spelman,  the  only  authors, 
whom  Lord  Campbell  cites,  describes  him  as  Bishop  of  Th^ 
ford.  The  fact  is,  he  was  previously  Bishop  of  Elmham 
Norfolk,  the  original  seat  of  the  bishopric,  which  was  removed  "I 
him  to  Thctford  and  by  one  of  his  successors  to  Norwich,  whi< 
may  account  for  Oldmixon's  error.  Lord  Campbell  plac?^ 
Baldric  amongst  the  Chancellors  under  William  I.,  and  speaks  « 
the  charter  in  the  ^  Monasticon/  to  which  his  name  is  attached 
as  granted  *  to  the  monks  of  St  Florentius  of  Andover.'  He  thei 
quotes  some  lines  from  Spenser  and  Pope,  which  he  found  ir 
Johnson*s  Dictionary^  as  furnishing  the  etymology  of  the  name, 
declaring  that  ^  it  is  said  that  the  poetical  name  for  a  belt  or 
girdle  was  taken  from  the  Chancellor,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
worn  one  of  uncommon  magnificence.'  Unluckily,  the  real  name 
was  Waldricy  the  initial  G  and  B  being  various  ways  of  Latin- 
izing the  W.  Fobs  makes  the  mistake  of  saying  that  this  Chan- 
cellor became  Bishop  of  LandafT, — having  been  misled  by  Lin- 
gard,  who  was  misled  by  the  reading  Landavensis  in  Duchesne's 
edition  of  Orderic.  But  the  true  reading  is  Laudunensisj  i.  e. 
Bishop  of  Laon,  and  a  full  account  of  him  may  be  found  in 
Gilbert  of  Nogent,  *  Dc  Vita  Sua,'  iii.  4.  The  name  appeared, 
however,  in  Dugdale's  *  Chronica  Series '  as  Baldricus ;  and  Lord 
Campbell  could  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  indulging  in  a 
joke.  Moreover,  the  charter  was  a  grant  of  the  Church  of 
Andover  to  the  monks  of  St.  Florentius  at  Saumur;  and  Mr. 
Foss  shows  that  it  was  granted  not  by  William  I.  but  William  II., 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  first  attesting  witness  immediately 
preceding  the  Chancellor  is  Robertus  Episcopus  de  Nicola 
(Lincoln),  of  which  see  there  was  no  Bishop  of  that  name  in 
the  reign  of  William  L ;  but  under  that  of  William  IL  Robert 
Bloet  was  elected  in  the  year  1093. 

We 
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like  to  know  on  what  authority  Lord  Campbell 

ealls  Robert  tie  Sadington,  who  was  Chancellor  in  1343,  ^a  bad 

Eqiiit}^  Judge.'     He  refers  to  Coke ;  but  Coke  is  simply  silent 

as  to  his  merits,  and  this  by  no  means  jti stifles  the   ipference 

tloit  Sading^ton   was  a  bad  Judge.      There  is  an  entry  in  hig 

time  of  the  seizure  by  the  Ma}  or  and  Bailies  of  Sandwich  of 

oine  Papal  bulls  and   numerous  processes  and  letters  from  the 

Court  of  Rome,  *  enclosed  in  a  waxed  linen  cloth/  which  were 

delivered  by  the  Chancellor  in  full  Chancery  at  Westminster  to 

the  Chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer,  to  be  kept  in  the  Treasury. 

The  sarae  noble  author  has   amused  his  readers  by  a  life  of 
^  Ladj  Keeper  Queen  Eleanor,"  and  be  tells  us  that  the  sittings  in 
tlie  *  Aula  Regis   were  interrupted  by  the  accouchement  of  the 
Judge  M      Now  J   what  are  the  facts  according  to    Mr,    Foss? 
J-lenry  III,,  on  going  into  Gascon j,  confided  the  government  of 
the  kingdom  to  his  wife  Queen  Eleanor  as  Regent,  and  ordered 
Tier  to  deliver  the   Seal  of  the  Exchequer  to  William  de  Kil- 
kenny, to  b©  kept  by  him  in  the  place  of  the  <p'mt  seal,  which  he 
hail  directed  to  be  loclml  tip  until  his  return  from  abroad.     *  She 
could,'  says  Mr*  Foss^  *  no  more  be  keeper  of  the  seal  during  his 
abseracet  than  he  himself  could  be  his  own  Chancellor  il'  he  were 
present ;  and  the  pleas  he  refers  to  in  the  Curia  Regis  were  not 
held  before  Her  Majesty  as  Custos  Sigiilh  but  as  CuMos  Bcfpa\ 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  King  himself  sometimes  presided.' 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  in  Lord  Campbeirs  book  is 
the  extraordinary  onslaught  he  makes,  without  a  particle  of 
authority,  on  the  character  of  Chief  Justice  Billing,  who  pre- 
sided in  the  King's  Bench  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV*  It 
seems  to  be,  in  truth,  a  biography  for  which  no  foundation 
ran  be  assigned,  though  we  are  loth  to  pronounce  any  of 
Lord  Campbeirs  narratives  to  be  wholly  fictitious ;  and  it  is 
ditrjcult  to  understand  by  what  freak  of  fancy  or  temper  Lord 
Campljell  conceived  such  remarkable  spite  against  his  prede^ 
ceisorj  who  bad  lain  for  nearly  four  centuries  in  hjjs  tomb. 
Coke  S]ieaks  of  Billing  as  one  of  *  other  excellent  men'  who 
flourished  in  his  time.  Of  his  liirth  and  parentage,  and  early 
ye».rs,  nothing  is  known  ;  but  he  was  a  Member  or  Fellow,  as  it 
IS  calletl,  of  Grays  Inn  ;  M.F.  for  the  City  of  London,  and 
Recorder  of  the  same  place  ;  afterwards  one  of  the  Judges,  and 
finally  Chief  Justice  of  the  King*s  Bench,  And  yet  Lord 
Campbell  styles  him  ^  an  unprincipled  adventurer^'  and  gra- 
tuitously conjectures  that  he  was  '  the  clerk  of  an  attorney/ 
Because  Fuller  is  silent  as  to  his  ancestors  and  descendants,  his 
Lordship  asserti  that  Fuller  '  is  evidently  ashamed  of  mtroducing 
such  A  character   among  worthies,'  a  ridiculous  reason,   which 

would 
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would  prove  a  great  deal  too  much,  and  justify  similar  attatc^^ 
upon  many,  others  of  that  guaint  old  writer's  worthies. 

To  show  his  servility,  Lord  Campbell  quotes  from  a  trea^is^ 
which  he  attributes  to  him,  on  the  subject  of  the  rival  claiins  of 
Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  to  the  Crown ;  but  Mr.  Foss  quietly 
observes  that  he  has  never  seen  nor  heard  of  it.     After  meo- 
tioning  that  ^  we  have  no  materials  which  could  justify  us  in 
ascribing   to    Billing   the    private   suggestions   of  which   L^rd 
Campbell  makes  him  the  author,  or  in  judging  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  motives  assigned  for  his  elevation  to  the  Bench,*  he 
proceeds: — 

'  Lord  Campbell,  quoting  from  Baker's  '*  Chronicle "  and  Hale's 
*' Fleas  of  the  Crown,''  mentions  Billing  as  the  Judge  who  tried 
Walter  Walker  for  saying  he  would  make  his  son  "  heir  to  the  Crown,''  | 
meam'ng  his  inn  so  called;  and  ho  ^ves  the  Judge's  ruling  on  the  \ 
ease,  with  the  conviction  and  execution  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner. 
It  is  curious,  however,  that  his  Lordship,  when  five  pages  biofore  he 
cites  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton's  address  to  Chief  Justice  Bromley, 
omits  there  the  Chief  Justice's  answer  referring  to  this  very  "  Crown** 
case,  though  he  does  not  name  the  prisoner ;  by  which  it  appears  thfti 
Markham  was  the  Judge,  and  that  an  acquittal  was  the  consequence  oC 
his  honest  ruling.' 

Again,  Lord  Campbell  saddles  the  unfortunate  Chief  Justice 
with  the  trial  and  conviction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Burdet  for  wishing 
a  favourite  buck  of  his,  which  the  King  had  killed  in  huntiragf 
horns  and  all,  in  the  King's  belly.     But  what  says  Mr.  Foss  ? 

'Wo  cannot  discover  whence  Lord  Campbell  bias  extracted  ^^ 
ruling  of  Billing  in  this  or  in  Walker's  case,  which  he  has  pri»%^ 
with  inverted  commas  as  quotations;  but  we  are  surprised  that,  wi«^ 
his  Lordship's  known  exporienco  and  great  knowledge  of  his  pro£<^^ 
sion,  he  was  not  aware  that  Burdet's  case  had  been  lately  referred  ^ 
in  Westminster  Hall ;  that  the  record  of  his  attainder  was  searcl>'^ 
for,  and  found  in  the  Baga  de  Secrotis ;  and  that  this  labour  wA^^^ 
have  been  spared  by  looking  into  Croke's  "  Charles,"  p.  120,  wli^^® 
the  proceedings  against  him  are  published.     The  result  of  all   tl*^ 
would  havo  proved  that  the  whole  story  of  the  buck  and  the  belly  '^^^^ 
a  figment,  and  that  tho  charge  against  Burdet  was  for  conspiring 
kill  the  King  and  the  Prince  by  casting  their  nativity,  foretelling  f;*io 
speedy  death  of  both,  and  scattering  papers  containing  the  propl^^^^^ 
among  the  people.* 

Another  instance  of  reckless  romancing  on  the  part  of  L^^ 
Campbell  occurs  in  the  life  of  FitzJames,  who  was  Chief  Ba*"^^" 
of  the  Exchequer  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  tt*^ 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  really  amusing  to  see  the  wajr  ^^ 
which  Mr.  Foss  demolishes   statements  which  were  made    '^-f 
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Lnrd  C4iinpl5en  as  if  they  contained  nothing  but  certain  unqiies- 

U^nabfe  f^rt,     V¥hen  Lord  Campbell  tells  us  that  *  it  u  mid  that 

FitxJaines,  who  was  a  Somersetshire  maiij  kept  up  an  intimacy 

mth  VVobey,  when  the  latter  had  become  a  village  parson  in  that 

«mn^;  and  that  he  wa^  actually  in  the  brawl  at  the  fair,  when 

Ms  Reverence,  having  got  drunk,  was  set  in  the  stocks  by  Sir 

Ainvas  Pan  let  ;* — ^thatat  his  Inn  of  Court  *  he  chiefly  distinguished 

liimself  on  gaudy  days  by  dancing  belbre  the  Judges,  phiying  the 

part  of  the  Abbot  of  Misrule,  and  swearing  strange  oaths  j* — we 

caniiot  positively  confute  these  statements,  but,  in  the  absence  of 

all  authority  for  them,  we  attribute  them  solely  to  his  Lordships 

desire  to  \m  lively  and   smart*     When^  however,   he  adtls   that 

Woliey,  FitzJanies*s  *  former  chum was  able  to  throw 

swine  business  in  his  way  in  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries,*  he 
unfortunately  forgets  that  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries  was  not 
establishefl  until  ten  years  after  Fitz James's  death.     He  accuses 
him  of  being  the  adviser  and  dictator  of  the  articles  against  W^olsey 
his  benefactor,  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  that  his  name 
ajijMsarsas  the  last  of  the  seventeen  persons,  including  Sir  Thomas 
Xhjre^  who  subscribed  them.     At  tlie  trial  of  Fisher,  Bisiiop  of 
Rwliottter,  he  attributes  to  him,  in  inverted  commas,  the  remarks 
whicli,  in  the  'State  Trials,*  arc  assigned  to  *the  Judges'  gene- 
ral It,     In  the  case  of  the  conviction  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  he 
piirsties  the  same  unfair  course.    The  '  State  Trials '  say  that '  The 
Judf}€$  complained  '  that  the  sentence  in  the  disjunctive^  that  she 
*Wuld  be  burnt  or  beheaded  was  a  thing  tmheard  of ;  but  Lord 
*^^pbell  changes 'the  Judges'  into  *  FitzJames, C*  J.,*amladds^ 
''^itiin  inverted  commas,  an  argument  as  delivered  by  him  on  the 
fccasion,  for  which  there  is  no  authority  whatever.     Surely  this 
^  ^iu>ugh  to  show  how  untrustworthy  such  a  biography  must  be. 
"*Jt,*  says  Mr.  Foss,  '  the  most  curious  part  of  the  story  remains 
^  lie  rokL     The  whole  of  the  proceedings  against  the  unfortunate 
y*iecn  are  preserved  in  the  Baf^a  de  Secreiisj  and  from  them   it 
**  iixanlfest  that  Fitz James   was  not  present  at  all,     Flis  name 
"^s  not  occur  in  any  of  the  writs  ;    and  Baldwin,  the  Chief 
''^Htice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  was  the  principal  Judge  in  all  of 

Of  course  Lord  Campbell  revels  in  the  opportunity  which  the 
hfe  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  affords  him  of  imaijinutf^  a  great 
tfiJiny  things  of  which  he  absolutely  knew  nothing*  'Of  his 
Conduct  at  the  University,"  says  Mr.  Foss,  'or  at  his  Inn  of  Court, 
"r  what  studies  he  pursued  at  either,  there  is  no  account,  exc0j}t 
ikU  fpven  h/  Lord  CampheU^  which,  as  he  ([uotes  no  authority,  it 
is  presumed  is  intended  rather  as  an  exercise  of  fancy  than  as  a 
detiiil  fjf  facts/     But  w\mn  he  relates  of  a  Lord  Chancellor  that 
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*  while  holding  the  Great  Seal,  his  greatest  distinction  cmitinned 
to  be  his  skill  in  dancing/  he  ought  to  have  some  better  grounds 
for  his  assertion  than  the  statement  in  a  contemporary  letter  that, 
on  one  occasion  Hatton,  when  Chancellor,  joined  in  a  dance. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Lord  Campbell  thought  he  was  safe  in 
following  the  poet  Gray,  and  relied  on  the  amusing  lines  in  the 

*  Long  Story ' : — 

'  Fall  oft  within  the  spacious  walls. 

When  he  had  fifty  winters  o'er  him, 
My  grave  Lord-Keeper  led  the  brawls, 
The  seal  and  maoes  danced  before  him.' 

But,  unluckily,  even  this  fails  him ;  for  Mr.  Foss  tells  us  that 
Gray  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Ilatton  occupied  the  hoiue 
at  Stoke  Pogeis,  the  locus  in  quo  of  the  imaginary  revels.  TTie 
truth  is,  that,  notwithstanding  his  want  of  professional  training 
for  the  Bench  (although  he  had  been  a  law  student  in  his  youth), 
he  acquitted  himself  with  considerable  credit ;  and  having  before 
us  the  testimony  of  David  Lloyd  in  his  ^  State  Worthies,'  who, 
writing  in  the  next  century,  says  that  '  the  Chancellorship  was 
above  his  law,  but  not  his  varts ;  so  pr^mant  and  comprehensiTe 
that  he  could  command  other  men's  knowledge  to  as  good  por- 

f[)SQ  as  his  own Seldom  were  his  decrees  reversed  in 
hancerv,  and  seldomer  his  advice  opposed  in  Council.  So  just 
ho  was,  that  his  sentence  was  law  with  the  subject ;  so  wise,  that 
his  opinion  was  oracle  with  his  Sovereig^n ' — we  need  not  stop  to 
confute  Lord  Campbell's  sneering  remark  that  his  greatest  di^ 
tinction  was  skill  in  dancing. 

If  Lonl  Campbell's  long  and  laborious  life  had  been  still 
further  protractoil,  and  he  had  submitted  his  works  to  a  thorough 
and  careful  revision,  the  volumes  would  have  been  considerably 
impn>veil,  and  might  not  only  be  read  for  amusement^  but,  what 
we  believe  is  seldom  the  case  now,  be  referred  to  as  authorities. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  lives  of  some  of  the  m&rliest  Judged 
who  of  course  were  generally  ecclesiastics.  But  they  were  not 
only  men  of  the  gown,  but  men  of  the  swonl — as  readv  to  fight 
in  the  field  as  deciile  knotty  points  of  law  in  the  Courts.  Thu* 
Hugh  de  Cressingham, '  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Justice* 
Itinerant  during  four  years  o(  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  at  tli^ 
same  time  Rector  of  Chalk  in  Kent,  was  appointed  Treasurer  of 
Sct>tland  when  Baliol  renouncetl  the  thn^ne  in  1296 ;  and  on  the 
rising  oi  Wallace  in  the  following  year  he  threw  aside  his  les*' 
n^lKs  and  cassock,  and  fell  in  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth- 
He  was  detesteil  by  the  Scotch  for  his  oppression,  and  it  is  said 
that  Wallace  ordeml  as  much  skin  to  be  taken  oS  his  dead  body 
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us  would  make  a  sword-b**U,     William  le  VaTasour,  a  Justice 
ItSnemnt  in  1304,  sened  the  King  in  bis  ejcpedition  into  Gas- 
c^ony,  and    in   bis   wars  in    Scotland.      In    Nicolas*s  *  Siege  of 
Cawlaverock '  in  1300  his  prowess  is  thus  celebrated  :— 
*  E  d©  celle  mesmo  part 
Fu  Giiillaum  li  Vuvasours 
K0  d'armes  n'cet  mtiit  no  BOtm;/ 

Me  was  afterwards  appointed  one  of  tbe  Justices  of  Trailhaston 
lot  York.  William  de  Vesej,  wbile  fi]liti|^  tbe  office  of  Cbief 
Juitice  in  Ireland,  was  charged  by  John  FitzThomas  with  con- 
fctkmting  against  the  King,  and  challengeil  his  accuser  to  meet 
liim  in  mortal  combat ;  so  that  Lord  Norbury  might  hare  quoted 
a  precedent  if  be  wanted  one,  when  he  told  a  barrister  who 
aflroated  bim  on  the  Bench  that  he  was  ready  to  fight  a  duel 
'^^ih  him  when  he  had  thrown  off  bis  gown,  De  Vesej  came 
i"«idy  armed  into  the  fields  but  FitzThomas  showed  the  white 
f<&«tSer  and  kept  away*  John  de  Delves,  before  he  was  made 
a^  Judge  in  the  Common  Pleas  in  1304,  fought  at  the  battle  of 
P<Jictiers  as  Squire  to  tbe  gallant  Lord  Audley,  who  '  went  to  tbe 
fofemost  front  tjf  all  the  battayh\  all  otiely  accompanyed  with  fowr 
*«|uyers,  who  promised  not  to  fa\Ie  bim,  and  these  dvd  marvels 
*w  armes/  Geoffrey  le  Scrope,  who  was  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  in  the  reign  of  Edward  11 1, ^  accompanied  the  King 
^n  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  and  displayed  his  banner  and  pennon 
*l  tbe  affair  of  Stan  now  Park.  He  also  serred  at  the  Siege  of 
*■  ciamay  in  1340*  But  Mr,  Foss  has  shown  that  at  that  time  he 
**^1  leased  to  be  Chief  Justice, 

Hichard  le  Scrope,  who  was  Chancellor  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
p*-,  had  Iwen  a  distinguisbed  soldier,  and  fought  at  the  battles  of 
J^^'ecy  and  Nevirs  Cross  in  the  same  year,  1346-  So  bravely  did 
^  bear  himself  against  tbe  Scotcbj  that  be  was  made  a  Knight 
*^*nneret  in  the  field.  After  he  had  resigned,  or,  rather,  been 
^*^prived  of  the  Great  Seal,  he  resumed  the  profession  of  arms, 
^f*U  accompanied  King  Richard  in  an  expedition  against  Scot- 
^ntl  in  1385. 

The  way  in  which  teiined  lawyers  came  to  supply  the  place  of 
^Itcd  earls  and  warlike  barons  on  tbe  Bench  is  easy  to  con- 
jee turc»     No  doubt  Mr*  Foss  is  right  when  he  says; — 

*  The  mcmborft  of  tho  Curia  Bogts  consisted  of  variotia  officers  of 
^  pdm^  and  tho  prelates  \md  tmrons  of  the  reahn«  Of  the  hitter, 
■^wn©  from  thoir  aYOcatioas  would  l>e  unable  to  attend,  and  others, 
fawa  their  ignorttuce,  would  be  inconjpGtent  to  assiBt  in  tho  judicial 
iiatio©  of  the  Coart.  Those  faactions  wer©  gtftdnallj  left  to  tho 
^oiiiagement  of  a  few  of  the  barons,  who  were  expresaty  selected  on 
Wommt  of  their  superior  judgment  or  attainmonte,  tmtil,  by  the  ad- 
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vance  of  legal  science  and  the  increase  of  legal  intricacies,  it  became 
necessary  at  first  to  associate  with  them,  and  eventually  to  substitute 
fur  them,  persons  whose  lives  hod  been  devoted  to  juridical  studies.' 

As  might  be  expected,  there  are  very  few  personal  anecdotea^^ 
to  be  gleaned  from  the  lives  of  the  Judges  for  the  first  three  o^^ 
four  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest,  except  in  the  case  of  sucl^;;;^ 
men  as  Becket  and  William  of  Wykeham.     It  is  difficult,  ther^^^^ 
fore,  to  realize  these  ancient  sages  of  the  law  as  men  of  HI^^^ 
passions  as  ourselves:  eating,  drinking,  and  jesting;  marryii::^^. 
and  p:iving  in  marriage;  and  sometimes,  we  fear,  swearing  ^:>|| 
the  Bench.     At  least  so  we  may  conjecture  from  the  language 
used  by  John  de  Mowbray  in  44  Edward  III.  as  reported     in 
the    *  Year-Book,'    who  called  out  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester,    a 
defendant  in  an  action  tried  before  him,  '  allez  au  grand  diabiej 
And  Hill,  who   was  a    Judge   of  the   Common    Pleas   in  Xhe 
reign  of  Henry  V.  when  an  action  was  brought  against  a  dyer 
who  had   bound  himself  not  to  use  his  craft  for  half  a   year, 
not  only  held  that  the  bond  was  void  as  in  restraint  of  trade, 
but  added,  according  to  the  report  in  the  *  Year-Book,'  *  And  by 
God,  if  the  plaintiff  was  here  he  should  go  to  prison  till  he 
paid  a  fine  to  the  King.' 

We  read  of  FitzOsberne,  Justiciary  of  England  in  1067, 
escaping  a  blow  which  the  irascible  Conqueror  aimed  at  him 
because,  in  his  capacity  of  Steward  of  the  Household,  he  had  set 
on  the  royal  table  the  flesh  of  a  crane  which  was  scarcely  half- 
roasted  ;  an  affiront  that  made  him  resign  his  office  of  Dapifer. 

Adam  dc  Gernemue  (i.  c,  of  Yarmouth),  who  was  one  of  Hx^ 
Justices  Itinerant  in  the  reio^n  of  Henry  II.,  had  previously  bec?^ 
Clerk  to  the  Signet  under  Henry  1.,  and  was  summoned  befoX"^^ 
that  monarch  by  Thurstan  le  Despenccr,  or  Steward,  for  refusir»-^ 
to  sign  a  bill  without  a  fee,  as  was  customary  among  officers  ^^■■ 
the  court.     But   Adam  answered  that  he  merely  asked  for  tv«^^ 
spice-cakes  made  for  the   King's  own  mouth,  on  which  Hen'^^y 
ordered  Thurstan  to  put   off  his  cloak  and   go  and  bring  tfc*^ 
two  cakes  on  a  white   napkin  and  with  a  low  curtsey  to  oflf^^ 
them    to   Adam,   observing,   that   *  Officers   of  the    Court  mi:^  ^^ 
gratifie  and  show  cast  of  their  office,  not  only  to  one  another,  l^"**^ 
also  to  strangers,  whenever  need  shall  require.' 

John  de  Cavendish,  who  was  one  of  the  Judges  in  the  laf^^^ 
part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  seems  to  have  had  a  spice  ^^ 
dry  humour  in  him.      A  case  occurred  before  him  in  whicls-     * 

Question  arose  as  to  a  lady's  age,  and  her  Counsel  urged  -•J'C 
!ourt  to  call  her  before  them  and  decide  for  themselves  '  on  ^•i^he 
view '  whether  she  was  within  ao^e  or  not  But  women  are  "•^hc 
same  in  all  time,  and  the  Judge  showed  that  he  knew  them  wfc^<^ 

he 
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k?  i^bservpd,  *  li  n'  ad  nul  home  en  Engleterre  que  puj  adjmlj^e 
a  droit  deins  a^je  on  <le  plein  age ;  car  asc  un  femes  que  sont  de 
agedejcxx  ans  voilent  apperer  d'ag-e  de  x%'iii  ans*' 

In  wandering  over  the  names  of  tbeso  old  black-letter  lavvyera, 
it  ii  refreshinj]f  to  meet  with  one  who,  even  in  those  early  days, 
ffdlied  with  the  Muses*  Such  was  Walter  Map,  ur,  as  he  is 
sameffmes  riToneously  called,  Mapes^  Precentor  ui  Lincoln, 
Art;lideaeon  of  Oxford,  and  Justice  Itinerant  in  the  reign  of 
Heary  IL  He  was  a  jovial  and  satirical  poet,  and  his  rhjming^ 
verses  were  very  popular  among  his  contemporaries.  A  drinking 
song  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  beginning  with  the  line*— 

'  Mourn  est  propoeitum  in  tabeniu  mori/ 
My  ]>iu*poBa  it  m  in  an  tdehous«  to  die,* 

Hut  it  belongs  to  a  later  perioth  He  hated  the  Jews  and  the* 
*^liite  Monks,  and  when  he  took  the  usual  oath  as  a  Judge, 
^  administer  right  to  every  one,  infij^tcd  on  excepting  them  lK»th. 
Xais  jierhaps  accounts  for  the  occurrence  of  kls  name  only  once 
iti  thi*  list  of  justices,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  even  in  tht>se  times 
W  would  he  permitted  to  scandalise  the  Bench  by  an  avowcnl 
determi nation  to  do  injustice.*  There  were  special  Justice's  of 
Jtirsj  who  seem  always  to  have  sat  w^illi  the  Barons  of  the 
txtheqiier,  and  perhaps  existetl  only  for  the  purpose  oi"  taxation, 
•Jnt  their  duties  terminated  alter  the  ex pu lesion  of  that  unhappy 
People  from  the  realm,  in  the  reign  of  Edwaid  I, 

Another  learned  Judge,   in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  was 

"ichard  de  Bury,  wlio  was  made  Cliancellor  in  1334*     He  was 

**!  ecclesiastic,  and  Bislnjpof  Durham,  and  seems  luUy  tfxleserve 

tue  eulogiura  of  Mr,  Foss,   who  says  that  the   memory  of  few 

^Oies,  and  none   in  that  age,   is  more  endeared   than   tliat  of 

**^i chard  de   Bury.      He  was  the   author  of  the  *  Philohiblon,' 

^  "Work  in  which  he  gives  instructions  fc*r  the  management  of  the 

"t^at  public  library  founded  at  Oxford,  and  endeavours  to  excite 

^   love  of  literature,  and  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts*     Like  D'Agues- 

*^^u,  the  great  Chancellor  of  France,  he  turned  every  moment 

*^   ;icf  ount,  and  neither  his  meals  nor  his  travels  were  spent  idly« 

-'Juring  the  former   he  was  read  tt)   by  his  chaplains,  among 

^laoni  were  mimhercd  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the 

^^j'j  and  afterw^ards  he  discusse<l  with  them  the  various  subjects 

*^;Ergested    by    the    reading.      During    the    latter,    he    ormpied 

'^tmself  in  forming  what  became  the  largest  library  in  Europe, 


^  *  Hit  poem*  and  hi*  treatise  *  De  NugiB  CuriaUum '  have  been  pnltlisli€<l  bj 
■*^  Cftmdcu  Society,  aod  Mr.  Wricht  ^hows  that  several  of  those  pivc4?s  which 
appeared  under  ihc  namu  of  *  GoUas  Kpiieopufl/  i»erc  written  by  him» 

the 
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the  possession  of  which  was  one  of  his  ^greatest  glories,  as  l^^s 
accumulation  formed  his  chief  delight.  He  spared  no  pains  m~^ 
securing  the  most  curious  and  valuable  manuscripts,  and  nprnW^* 
with  evident  glee  of  the  motives  which  influenced  ^e  donors  t:::^^ 
some,  and  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  overcome  in  obtaining  ^ 
others.'  Let  us  add  that  he  was  as  benevolent  and  bountiful  t>^^ 
the  poor  as  he  was  devoted  to  learning. 

We  can  hardly  place  Judge  Markham,  in  the  reign  cjrf 
Richard  IL,  amongst  the  number  of  literary  Judges,  altfaougvH 
when  the  wife  of  one  who  was  in  exile,  brought  an  action  in  hg^r 
own  name  alone,  and  it  was  decided  that  she  could  do  so  becaniB.^ 
her  husband  was  attainted  in  law,  and  she  was  the  king's  tenan.^ 
he  extemporised  from  the  Bench  the  following  doggrel  LatSzi 
lines— fails  a  louir : — - 

'  Ecce  modo  mimm,  quod  foemina  fert  breve  Begis 
Non  nominando  virum  oox^junctrmi  robore  legiB.' 

Bryan,  who  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  tbe 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  was  a  scholar  and  a  poet  Drayton  thos 
sings  of  him  : — 

'  And  swooi-tongaed  Bryan,  whom  the  Muses  kept, 
And  in  his  cradle  rocked  him  while  he  slept/ 

But  as  a  general  rule  the  Judges  of  ancient  times  were  probably 
not  too  well  described  by  Cecil,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  m  1610 : 
*  Most  of  our  lawyers  and  judges  though  learned  in  their  pro- 
fession, yet  not  having  other  learning,  they,  upon  a  question 
demanded,  bluntly  answer  it,  and  can  go  no  further,  having  no 
vehiculum  to  carry  it  by  discourse  or  insinuation  to  the  under- 
standing of  others.' 

It  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  Judges,  when  they  were 
removed  from  the  Bench,  to  resume  their  practice  at  the  Bar, 
and  in  some  cases  they  seem  to  have  acted  as  advocates,  even 
while  they  held  tlie  office  of  Judge,  Thus,  William  Inge,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  appears  as  an  advocate  in  the  ^Year- 
Book'  when  he  was  a  Justice  of  Assize,  and  he  was  regularly 
summoned  amongst  the  Judges  to  Parliament  He  was  after- 
wards elevated  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  King's  Bench. 
But  perhaps  in  acting  as  Justice  of  Assize,  he  was  only  in  the 
same  position  as  Queen's  Counsel  and  Serjeants  at  the  present 
day  whose  names  are  put  in  the  Commission,  and  who  frequently 
assist  the  Judges  by  trying  causes  and  prisoners  in  the  civil  and 
criminal  courts.  If,  however,  we  may  credit  a  passage  in  the 
'Paston  Letters'  (vol.  i.  149),  so  late  as  the  time  of  Edward  IV., 
Yelverton,  who  was  a  judge  of  the  King's  Bench  during  the 
trial  that  arose  out  of  Sir  John  Fastolfs  will,  *  came  down  from 


tlic*  Bencli  and  pi  etc  (pleaded)  tUe  ma  Iter/     When  Pembcrton, 

a.     Judge  in  the  reign   of  Cbarles  IL,  was   dismissed  from  the 

B«nch,  he  returned  to  his  practice  at  the  Bar,    He  was  afterwards 

KK^ade  Chief  Justice,  first  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  then  of  the 

Common  Pleas,  and  Ijreing  again  dismissed,  he  a  second  time 

t^ ^turned  to  the  Bar^  and  was  one  of  the  leadaig  Counsel  in  the 

^Xcfence  of  the  seven  Bishops  in  1688. 

In  reading  the  accounts  of  these  old  Judges^  one  remarks 
%iie  success  which  they  seem  to  have  had  in  feathering  their  nests, 
uid  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  could  have  left  such  large 
"J>rnperty  out  of  the  profits  of  their  office  or  their  previous 
jwactice.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  them  were 
«H:clesiastics,  and  bad  Church  preferment,  and  others  were 
military  knights  and  landed  gentry,  whose  position  on  the  Bench 
was  more  like  thiit  of  county  magistrates  than  professional  judges^ 
As  at  the  present  day,  the  gains  of  successful  barristers  were 
often  greater  than  their  salaries  as  judges  ;  and  we  find  Aysgoghe, 
in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  VL,  complaining,  in  a  petition  to  die  King, 
that  he  was  called  to  the  Bench  and  made  Justice  before  he  had 
httn  fully  two  years  in  the  office  of  Serjeant,  *  by  which  makyng 
Justice,  all  his  winnings  that  he  sholde  have  made  in  the  said 
office  of  Serjeant,  and  alle  the  fees  that  he  had  in  England,  weere 
and  be  cessed  and  e^tpired  to  his  grete  empovrysshyng,  for  they 
were  the  grete  substance  of  his  lyvelode.*  He  therelbre  prayed, 
ai  he  was  '  the  pores t  of  alle  your  Justices/  that  the  King  would 
Ifrant  him  certain  tenements  of  the  value  of  25/.  12^f,  IQd^  a  year. 
This  must  be  multiplied  by  fifteen  to  make  it  represent  the 
present  value  of  money,  so  that  what  the  Judge  asked  for  was 
equivalent  to  an  estate  yielding  385/,  a  y ear- 
As  an  e:3^ample  of  the  careful  accuracy  with  which  Mr,  Foss 
bus  investigated  facts,  we  may  adtluce  the  case  of  Chief  Justice 
Gascoignc*  This  was  Henry  Vi/s  Chief  Justice,  and  in  reading 
of  him  in  Shakespeare's  pages  w^e  hardly  know  whether  to  admire 
most  the  dignified  and  high  spirited  Judge  who  did  not  fear  to 
commit  to  prison  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  or  the  prince 
who,  when  he  was  king,  forgot  the  affront,  and  bade  the  Chief 
Justice  *  still  bear  tbe  balance  and  the  sword/  But  was  Gas- 
colgne  Chief  Justice  to  Henry  \^  at  all  li*  Lord  Campbell, 
indeed,  asserts  tliat  he  can  *  prove  to  demonstration  tliat  Sir 
William  Gascoigne  actually  filled  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of 
tile  King*s  Bench  under  Henry  V.'  But  it  turns  out  that  the 
only  evidence  on  which  his  lordship  could  rely,  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  summons  to  Parliament,  dated  the  day  after  the  acc^ession 
of  Henry  V,,  Gascoigne  is  styled  *  Chief  Justice  of  our  Lord  the 
King/     This  might  be  sufiicieiit  if  there  were  not  strong  proofs 
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to  the  contrary.  Amongst  these  are  the  following : — 1.  We  find 
Sir  William  Hankford  filling  Gascoigne's  place  as  one  of  the 
triers  of  petitions  in  the  first  parliament  of  the  new  reign,  and 

{^residing  in  the   King's  Bench  in  the  same  year.     2.  In  the 
ssue  Roll  of  July,  1413,  just  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  he 
is  called  *  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Bench  of  Lord  Henry,  father  -: 
of  the  present  King.'     3.  In  the  inscription  on  his  monument  in.«- 
Harewood  Church,  in  Yorkshire,  dated  1419,  he  is  described^ 
as  '  nuper  capit  justic.  de  banco.  Hen,  nuper  regis  Anglise  quarti.'^  \ 
We  consider  the  last  argument  conclusive,  for  if  he  had  beec^* 
reappointed  Chief  Justice  by  Henry  V.,  his  epitaph  would  ha?^  -^ 
not  stopped  short  with  the  mention  of  having  been  *  late  Chic^^ 
Justice  of  the   late    King   Henry   IV.'      A   difficulty  remain^r- 
owing  to  the  date  given  by  Dugdale  of  Sir  William  Hankford'  _^ 
elevation  to  the  Chief  Justiceship,  which  he  places^in  Januar^^ 
1414.     Now  Henry  V.  ascended  the  throne  in  March  1413,  aim.  % 
who  was  Chief  Justice  in  the  interval  ?     Lord  Campbell  wouMc/ 
naturally  say,  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  the  summons  Xo 
Parliament  already  quoted,  Who  but  Sir  William  Gascoigne.^ 
But  Mr.  Foss  has  referred  to  the  Roll  itself,  containing  HanJ:- 
ford's  appointment,  and  it  turns  out  that  the  datfe,  instead  of  being 
January  29, 1414,  as  stated  by  Dugdale,  is  March  29,  1413,  just 
eight  days  after  Henry's  succession  to  the  Crown.    The  inference, 
therefore,  is  irresistible,  that  so  far  from  the  King  addressing  the 
upright  magistrate  in  the  magnanimous  words  which  Shakespeare 
puts  into  his  mouth — 

*  You  did  commit  mo : 
For  which  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
Tho  unstained  sword  that  you  have  used  to  bear  ' — 

he  showed  his  resentment  by  depriving  the  Chief  Justice  of  his 
office.  There  is  a  curious  story  told  of  Hankford,  who  was  Gas- 
coigne's successor  on  the  Bench,  that,  having  become  weary  of 
his  life,  he  gave  strict  orders  to  his  keeper  to  shoot  any  person 
found  at  night  in  his  park  who  would  not  stand  when  challenged, 
and  then  throwing  himself  in  the  keeper's  way,  ho  was  shot  dead, 
in  accordance  with  his  own  commands.  But  Mr.  Foss  thinks 
that  this  account  of  judicial  suicide  is  very  improbable,  and 
shows  that  at  all  events  Holinshed  represents  it  as  happening 
nearly  fifty  years  after  tlie  death  of  the  Chief  Justice. 

In  the  same  way  he  disposes  of  the  tradition  that  Chief  Justice 
Hody,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  whom  Coke  calls  one  of  the 
'famous  and  expert  sages  of  the  law,'  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  upon  his  son  Thomas — who  was  tried  before  him  at  the 
assizes,  and  found  guilty  of  a  capitil  crime — by  showing  that 
Thomas  was  a  younger  son,  and  that  the  eldest  son  of  the  Judge 

could 
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c-ould  not  haye  been  more  than  six  or  seven  years  old  at  bis 
lather* s  death. 

As  another  instance  of  the  conscientious  labour  Mr.  Foss  has 
l>estowed  upon  his  work,  we  may  Ttiention  the  trouble  he  has 
^ken  to  clear  up  the  pedig^ree  of  Sir  Thomas  More*  All  former 
l)iufrraphies  of  the  illustrious  and  unfortunate  Chancellor, 
including  that  by  bis  own  son-in-law j  Roper,  are  almost  entirely 
silent  as  to  the  family  from  which  he  sprang.  His  great  gnind- 
son,  Cresacre  More^  wrote  his  life,  and  mistranslated  his  epitaph^ 
written  by  himself,  'Thomas  Morns  fa  mi  lid  non  celebri,  sed 
bonesta  ortus,'  by  the  words  'Thomas  More,  born  of  no  noble 
family,  but  of  an  honest  stock/  No  one  bad  hitherto  discovered 
who  his  granil father  was,  and  tbe  way  in  which  Mr.  Foss  ferrets 
out  the  tanrlusion  that  he  wjis  first  tbe  butler,  afterwards  the 
steward,  and  finally  the  rmder  of  Lincolns  Inn,  and  that  bis 
fnther  was  also  at  one  time  butler  of  tbe  same  Inn,  is  an  instruc- 
tive example  of  ]>atient  research  and  exhaustive  reasoning, 
Mr,  Foss  half  apologises  for  tbe  space  he  has  devoted  to  tbe 
inquiry,  but  we  think  he  vindicates  himself  successfully  when  he 
says,  *  There  is  a  natural  and  universal  desire  to  know  from  what 
itock  a  great  man  has  descended ;  and  whfi  is  tliere,  w^h ether  he 
be  lawyer,  philosopher,  or  historian,  who  will  deny  that  title 
to  Sir  Thomas  More?'  And  yet,  curiously  enough,  in  his  life 
ni  Wofsey,  when  alluding  to  the  tradition  that  his  father  was 
a  butcher^  ^Ir*  Foss  says,  '  Some  of  his  biographers  have  given 
«o  credit  to  the  story,  andi  the  questioa  is  too  immaterial  to 
discuss/ 

,  We  pride  ourselves,  and  justly,  on  tbe  purity  of  our  Judges, 
and  periiaps  no  body  of  men,  whose  corpomte  existence  extends 
over  eight  centuries,  would  u}ion  the  whole  come  more  unstained 
out  of  the  ordeal  of  a  aearrhing  inquiry  into  their  characters. 
But  there  arc  startling  exceptions,  and  we  can  only  congratu- 
late ourselves  that  they  are  things  of  the  past,  and  are  impossi* 
hill  ties  now,  A  story  is  told  of  the  great  warrior-judge  and 
learned  author,  Ranulph  de  Glanville,  which,  with  Mr.  Foss^ 
we  would  willingly  l^elieve  to  be  untrue,  although  he  gives  no 
sufTicient  reason  for  doubting  it.  He  is  said  to  bare  unjustly 
eondemned  Sir  Gilbert  de  Pluuipton,  in  1184,  on  a  charge 
of  rape,  for  the  purpose,  of  enabling  the  knight*s  widow,  who 
was  a  wealthy  hcireiss,  to  be  married  to  a  friend  of  his  own. 
Sentence  of  death  was  passed  and  immediate  execution  ordered^ 
but  tbe  Bishop  of  Worcester  humanely  interfered,  and  on  the 
case  t>eing  relVrred  to  the  Kiiig,  Sir  Gillx^rt'^  life  was  spared, 
atthougb  he  was  kept  in  im}>risonment  for  the  rest  of  the 
reign. 

There 
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There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Judges  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  money  from  others  besides  die  King.  The 
Knights  Hospitallers  Survey,  made  in  1328,  mentions  pensions 
to  the  amount  of  440/.,  of  which  60/.  were  paid  to  the  Judges 
and  their  clerks,  the  Chief  Baron  receiving  40  marks ;  and 
a  further  sum  of  200  marks  a  year  is  stated  to  be  spent  in 
presents  made  in  the  Courts  of  die  King  and  the  nobles,  ^pro 
favore  habeiido  et  pro  placids  defendendis,  et  expensis  parlia- 
mentorum.' 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  wholesale  corruption  disgraced  the 
Bench.  On  his  return  from  France,  in  1289,  he  was  met  with 
heavy  complaints  that  his  Judges  took  bribes  and  gave  false 
judgments.  The  King  immediately  instituted  enquiries,  and 
the  result  was  that  almost  all  die  Judges  were  dismissed  from 
dieir  office,  and  some  of  them  only  redeemed  themselves  from 
imprisonment  by  the  payment  of  considerable  fines.  Against 
■  one  of  them,  Thomas  de  Weyland,  a  more  terrible  charge  was 
brought  He  was  accused  of  having  instigated  his  servants 
to  commit  a  murder,  and  then  screened  them  from  punish- 
ment. He  was  arrested,  but  contrived  to  escape,  and  fled  to  the 
Sanctuary  of  the  Friars  Minors,  at  St.  Edmondsbury,  where  he 
remained  for  forty  days.  Here,  however,  he  was  starved  into 
surrender,  but  was  allowed  to  abjure  the  realm  without  standing 
a  trial,  and  all  his  property,  as  if  he  were  a  convicted  felon,  was 
confiscated  to  the  Kind's  use.  Ralph  de  Hengham,  die  Chief 
Justice  of  die  King's  Bench,  is  said  to  have  been  fined  7000 
marks,  or,  according  to  another  account,  only  800,  which,  if  we 
may  believe  tradition,  was  imposed  upon  him  for  altering  a 
record  by  reducing,  out  of  pity,  a  penalty  inflicted  upon  a  poor 
man  from  13*.  4rf.  to  6*.  8rf.  Judge  Southcote,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  refused,  on  a  similar  occasion,  to  tamper  with  the 
record,  saying  that  '  he  meant  not  to  build  a  clock-house ; '  and 
he  added  in  explanation,  'that  with  Hengham's  fine  the  clock- 
house  at  Westminster  was  built,  and  furnished  with  a  clock  to  be 
used  in  the  hall ; '  and  Mr.  Foss  shows  that  the  objections  to  its 
probability,  on  the  ground  that  clocks  did  not  come  into  use  until 
a  hundred  years  afterwards,  is  unfounded,  for  with  his  usual 
antiquarian  accuracy,  he  points  out  diat  a  great  clock  was  put  up 
about  the  same  period  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  That  the  offence 
of  Ralph  de  Hengham  was  not  of  a  very  heinous  kind  seems  to  be 
proved  by  the  fact  that  ten  years  afterwards  he  was  restored  to 
the  Bench  ;  But  we  find  his  name  then  placed  nearly  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list  of  Judges  and  other  officers  who  were  summoned  to  the 
Parliament  of  28  Edward  I.,  as  if  amongst  the  Justices  Itinerant 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 

and 
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and  on  his  tleatli  wag  buried  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  with  an 
epitaph  over  his  remains,  in  which  he  was  called  *  vir  benedictus/ 
and  *  Flos  Anglorum/  Against  John  de  Lovetofl^  another  of  these 
disgmcefi  Judges,  one  of  the  charges  was  that  he  had  taken 
a  verdict  from  eleven  jurors  although  the  twelfth  disagreed  with 
them  ;  and  Atlam  de  Stratton,  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  is  more 
than  once  styled  *feIo,*  although  the  precise  nature  of  his  crime 
is  not  specified. 

In  the  6th  year  of  Edward  ILj  John  de  Bosco,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  Assize,  was  convicted  of  abstracting  a  Kin^^s  writ 
and  substituting  a  false  one  in  its  place.  In  1350,  William 
deThorjTc,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench^  was  convicted, 
on  his  own  confession,  of  receiving  bribes  to  stay  justice ;  and 
a  few  years  afterwards  another  Chief  Justice,  and  the  Chief 
Baron,  were  imprisoned  by  King  Edward  IIL,  on  account  of 
many  notorious  enormities  *  which  he  understood  they  had  com- 
mitted against  law  and  justice,' 

When  the  Bench  was  so  corrupt,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
Bar  was  pure*  The  Statute  of  Westminster,  3  Edward  L,  enacts 
that  if  *  Serjeant-countors  tlo  any  manner  of  deceit  or  coOusion 
in  the  King's  Court  .  .  ,  ,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  year  and 
a  day,  and  from  thenceforth  shall  not  be  heard  to  plead  in  the 
Court  for  any  one.*  What  was  known  to  the  Roman  law  as 
the  base  offence  €)t prmmricatio,  to  which  Cicero  more  than  once 
nltudes,  existed  also  in  England  ;  for  one  of  the  petitions  to 
Parliament,  in  the  18th  year  of  Edward  L,  complains  of  a 
counsellor  of  one  party  having  received  a  bribe  from  the  other, 
for  whom  he  procured  a  verdict.  In  the  same  reign,  William 
tie  Thorpe,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  was  tried  by  a 
Special  Commission  for  corruption,  and  confessed  that  he  had 
received  bribes  from  several  persons  who  had  been  indicted 
before  him  at  Lincoln.  For  this  he  was  committed  prisoner  to 
the  Tower,  all  his  property  was  conhscated,  and  he  narrowly 
escaped  hanging* 

In  one  of  the  political  songs  published  by  Mn  Wright,  amongst 
the  volumes  of  the  Camden  Society,  there  is  one  belonging  to 
the  reign  of  Edward  L,  or  Edward  IL,  which  shows  how  un- 
favourable popular  opinion  was  to  the  character  of  the  Judges. 
Mr,  Foss  has  given  a  free  translation  of  the  jjoem,  and  we  will 
quote  two  of  the  stan;sas  i — 

*  Judges  there  arc  whom  gifts  seduce  and  favourites  c&utrolj 
Content  to  eervu  tho  devil  alone,  or  take  him  for  a  toll ; 
If  nature'a  kw  forbid  the  judge  from  soiling  hi»  decree, 
How  dread  to  those  who  finger  bribes  the  putnjshment  shall  bo  1 

If 
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,    If  comes  some  noble  lady,  in  beauty  and  in  pride, 

With  golden  horns  upon  her  head,  her  suit  hell  soon  decide ; 
But  she  who  has  no  charms  nor  friends,  and  is  for  gifts  too  poor, 
Her  business  all  neglected,  she's,  weeping,  shown  the  door.' 

It  was  not  every  Judge  who  could  gracefully  decline  a  gift  like 
Sir  Thomas  More.  When  a  rich  widow  who  had  obtained 
from  him  a  decree  against  Lord  Arundel  presented  him  on  New 
Year's-day  with  a  pair  of  gloves  and  forty  pounds  in  angela 
enclosed  in  them,  he  emptied  the  money  in  her  lap  and  told  hei 
that  it  was  ^against  good  manners  to  forsake  a  gentlewoman's 
New  Year's  gift ;  he  would  take  her  gloves  but  refuse  the 
lining.'  When  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  suspended  his  secretar) 
for  taking  fees  to  obtain  the  Chancellor's  influence  with  the 
Queen,  that  officer  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  says : 
*  There  liveth  not  so  grave  nor  so  severe  a  Judge  in  England, 
but  he  alloweth  his  poor  clerk  under  him,  even  in  expedition  ol 
matters  of  greatest  justice,  to  take  any  reasonable  consideratior 
that  should  be  offered  him  by  any  man  for  his  pains  and 
travail.' 

In  Sir  Thomas  le  Strange's  household  accounts  for  1537,  we 
find  an  entry  which  shows  that  money  was  paid  to  Lord  Chancelloi 
Audley's  servant  *  to  be  a  meane  to  my  said  Lord '  in  a  suit  then 
before  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Whether  the  Judges  sometimes  bought  tlicir  places  is  nol 
altogether  clear;  but  there  is  a  most  suspicious  entry  in  the 
accounts  of  Sir  Edmund  Dudley,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll. 
where  Robert  Read,  formerly  a  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench,  ii 
stated  to  have  2)aid^  '  for  the  King's  favour  to  him  in  the  office  o 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  4000  marks.' 

Mr.  Foss  is  not  one  of  those  who  think  it  possible  to  defenc 
Lord  Bacon  aofainst  the  charge  of  gross  corruption  while  fillin| 
the  office  of  Chancellor.  Ail  that  can  fairly  be  urged  on  hi 
behalf,  so  far  as  we  see  at  present,  is,  that  he  followed  a  ba< 
custoin,  and  that  other  Judges  had  done  the  same.  Fulle 
makes  it  a  subject  of  special  praise,  in  his  character  of  Mi 
Justice  Nichols,  that  he  was  of  '  exemplary  integrity  even  t 
the  rejection  of  gratuities  after  judp^ment  given.*  But  Bacoi 
knew  that  the  custom  was  wrong,  and  he  acted  in  direct  viola 
tion  of  the  principle  which  he  laid  down  as  the  duty  of  a  Judg 
when  he  addressed  Mr.  Justice  Hutton,  and  warned  him  t 
remember  '  That  your  hands  and  the  hands  of  your  hands 
I  mean  those  about  you,  be  clean  and  uncorrupted  from  gifts.' 

An  entry  in  the  archives  of  the  borough  of  Lyme  Regis  leave 
it  *  to  the  Mayor's  discretion  what  gratuity  he  will  give  to  th 
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Lord  Chief  Baron  and  his  men,'  at  the  assizes  in  1G20,  whuii 
the  charter  of  the  corporation  was  in  question. 

It  was  in  the  weak  reign  of  Kicbaiil   IL  that  the  unconstitu- 
tinnal  practice  began  of  extra-judicial  *jpini(ms  being  clemandcd 
of  the  Judg^es  l>y  the  Crown,     But  they   paid  dearly  for  their 
mmpliance  in  the  first  instance;  and  it  is  strange  that  so  teirihle 
an  example  was  li>st  upon  their  successors.     It  is  of  course  need- 
less to  point  out  the  evils  of  such  a  course,  by  which  the  Judges 
judged    cases  be  lore  they    tried  tticm,  and  became  the    accum- 
pi  ices  of  acts  of  tyranny  and  illegality.     In  138l>  the  Parliament 
impeached   De  la   Pole,   Earl   of  Suffolk,   the   Chancellor,  and 
appointed  commissitmers,  by  whom  the  functitms  of  Government 
Were  to  be  performed,  and  the  whole  expenditure  tjf  the  kingdfun 
Was  to  be  regulated.    The  ordinance  enacting  this  was  confirmed 
hy  the  King's  letters  patent     Next  year,  however,  the  Chancellor 
3J^cl  other    fallen    courtiers    ad%used   the    King   to   resume   his 
authority,  and  the  opinions  of  tlie  Judges  were  taken  as  to  the 
^legality  of  the  ordinance*     Sir  Robert  Trcsilian,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King^s  Bench,  prepared  a  series  of  questions  wltli  answers 
■Written  beforehand,   condemning  the  ordinance,  antl   laiil  theui 
li«forc  the  Judges,  who  were  specially  summoned  for  the  purpctse, 
J'he  Judges  attached  their  seals  to  the  answers ;  but  they  alter- 
^^^ards   asserted   in  their   defence    that  the  answers  were  forced 
Ixpon  them  under  threats  and  fears  of  violence*     The  Parliament 
A^as  enraged,  and  took  energetic  measures  to  avenge  the  afFnuit. 
*Xresilian  and  the   courtiers  were  appealed  of  treason,  one  of  the 
czharges  against  them  being  that  they  constrained  the  Judges  to 
subscribe  the  answers  to  the  questions,     Tresilian  fled  fcH'  his 
life,  but  was  found  guilty  in  his  absence,  and  sentenced  to  die 
the  death  of  a  traitor*     He  might  have  escaped  had  it  not  been 
for  his  folly  in  venturing  back  to  London,  at  the  instance  of  the 
King,  who  was  then  at  Bristoh  to  find  out  what  further  proceed- 
ings were  contemplated   by  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester, 
who  had   then  virtually  the  government  of  the  realm*     He  dis* 
guised  himself  as  a  farmer,  and  ttwk  up  his  lodfjing  at  an  ale- 
house, or,  according  to  another  account,  an  apotiietrary's,  oppo- 
iite  tlie  palace  gate  at  Westminster;  but  liere  be  was  reciignised, 
and  immediately  arrested.      Being   asked  what  he  had  to  say 
why  execution  should  not  be  done  according  to  the  judgment 
pronounced,   he  was  struck  dumb    by  tern^r,  and,   m  a  king  no 
answer,  was  led  away  to  die,     Froissart  says  be  was  beheaded, 
an^i   afterwards  hanged  on  a  gibbet ;  but,  according  t*i  the  Par- 
liament Roll,   he  was   taken  to  the  Tower,   and   thence  drawn 
through  the  city  and  hanged  at  Tyburn,     The  other  Judgt»s  who 
bad  signed    tlie  obnoxious   document  were  impeached    by  tlie 
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Commons,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death.  Their  lives  were^ 
however,  spared,  and  they  were  all  banished  to  different  parts  of 
Ireland,  with  a  prohibition  from  practising  as  lawyers.  After 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  the  sentence  was  reversed 
by  Parliament ;  and,  as  Mr.  Foss  observes,  *  the  subserviency  of 
the  lawyers  to  the  ruling  power  was  again  exhibited  by  the 
Chief  Justices  Walter  de  Clapton  and  William  Thuring,  and 
Judge  Rickhill,  confirming  on  that  occasion  the  opinion  foi^ 
which  their  predecessors  had  suffered.' 

This  *  auricular  taking  of  opinions,'  as  Coke  called  it,  cont^ 
tinued  more  or  less  until  the  Revolution.  King  James  repri-* 
manded  the  Judges  for  disobeying  his  order  not  to  proceed  in  a 
private  cause  until  they  had  first  consulted  him  ;  and  the  servile 
!Bacon  disgraced  himself  by  advising  the  Crown  *  to  make  some 
example  against  the  presumption  of  a  judge,  whereby  the  whole 
body  of  the  magistrates  may  be  contained  in  better  awe.'  We 
may  forgive  Coke  much  of  the  unfeeling  coarseness  with  which 
he  conducted  state  prosecutions,  for  the  noble  stand  he  made  in 
asserting  the  independence  of  the  Bench.  He  twice  resolutely 
opposed  the  King  in  his  attempts  to  interfere  with  it ;  and  when 
he  and  the  other  Judges  were  summoned  before  the  Council  to 
account  for  a  judgment  they  had  given,  he  said  to  the  Lords, 
*  We  hope  that  where  [as]  the  Judges  of  this  realm  have  been 
more  often  called  before  your  Lordships  than  in  former  times 
they  have  been,  which  is  much  observed,  and  gives  much  em- 
boldening to  the  vulgar,  that  after  this  day  we  shall  not  be  so 
often,  upon  such  complaints,  your  Lordships  being  truly  informed 
of  our  proceedings,  called  before  you.'  On  another  occasion  he 
boldly  told  the  King,  '  Your  Majesty  is  not  learned  in  the  laws 
of  the  realm  of  England.' 

A  curious  story  is  given  by  Dugdale  in  his  *  Baronage,'  which 
Mr.  Foss  quotes,  of  a  dinner  given  in  the  same  reign  by  one 
Boauchamp,  a  litigant  of  certain  lands,  to  his  Counsel,  including 
Charlton,  one  of  the  Judges,  when,  'after  dinner,  coming  out  of 
his  chappel  in  an  angry  mood,  he  threw  to  each  of  them  a  piece 
of  gold,  and  said,  "  Sirs,  I  desire  you  forthwith  to  tell  me  whether 
I  have  any  right  or  title  to  Hastings  lordship  and  lands  ?  " ' 
The  lawyers,  however,  would  not  prophesy  deceits,  for  they  told 
Beauchamp  plainly  that  his  claim  was  bad. 

The  Judges  seem  to  have  been  employed  in  old  times  in 
drawing  Acts  of  Parliament ;  and  we  are  not  sure  that  much  of 
the  confusioii,  and  many  of  the  mistakes  which  occur  in  modem 
statutes  might  not  be  avoided  if  they  performed  the  same  func- 
tion now.  At  all  events,  the  Bills  in  Parliament  might  usefully 
be  submitted  to  them  for  revision  before  they  are  finally  passed. 
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Bii,t  ire  fear  tliat  the  judicial  staff  is,  imder  present  armnge- 
uienis,  too  mucli  overworked  to  admit  of  tiis.  In  the  teign 
of  Hettry  L  Chief  Justice  Hengham  said  to  a  Counsel  who  was 
puttio^  his  construction  on  the  statute  13  Edw*  L^  Westm, 
2j  *N'e  glosez  point  le  statut ;  nous  le  savons  meuz  de  vous,  car 
nous  les  feimes/ 

The  reig^ns  of  Henry  VII*  and  his  three  immediate  successors 

are  with  a  few  exceptions  undistinguished  hy  any  great  judi trial 

names.     Of  course  those  of  Archbishop  Morton  and  Cardinal 

Wolsey^ — who  are,  however,   better  known  as  prelates  than  as 

judges — and  Cromwell  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  will  readily  occur 

to  the  reader ;  hut  we  do  not  think  that  a  single  puisne  of  that 

tiine  has  left  behind  him  a  trace  of  his  existence  which  posterity 

*ill  care  to  remember.     We  do  not,  howeverj  doubt  that  many 

^^  them  deserved   the   same  eulogium    that  Sir  Edward    Coke 

posted  upon  Mr,  Justice   Gawdy,  whoj   he  says,   *  was  a  most 

f^lrerend  judge  and  sage  of  the    law,   of  ready  and   profound 

judgment  and   venerable  purity,  prudence,  and  integrity ;  *  but 

^'e  know  little  of  them  more  interesting  than  is  contained  in  the 

epitaph  on  Baron  I^irch,  who  died  in  1581 : — 

*  Tnterr'd  the  corpse  of  Baron  Bireh  lies  here. 
Of  Greyes  Inn,  sometime,  by  degree  esquire ; 
In  Chequer  eighteen  years  a  Judge  he  was, 
Till  aoule  fcom  aged  body  his  did  pasae,' 

It  is  impossible  to  add  anything  to  the  testimony  which  all 
^rit*»rs  have  given  to  the  spotless  character  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
tie  is  one  whom  all  men  delight  to  honour;  and  his  judicial 
murder  was  one  of  the  foulest  blots  upon  the  reign  of  his  detestable 
nmster.  Lord  Audley>  who  succeede*!  him  as  Lord  Chancel  lor^ 
was  a  m(?an  and  rapacious  Lawyer,  the  ready  minister  and  tool  of 
the  King's  caprice,  who  kept  the  Ore  at  Seal  for  twelve  years,  on 
the  same  principle  as  that  by  which  Lord  Keeper  Paulet,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  Vl.,  explained  his  prosperity: — 

'  I  am  a  willow,  not  an  oak : 
I  ehidoj  but  never  hurt  with  stroke,' 

He  fattened  on  Church  plunder,  'carving  for  himself,*  as  Fuller 
f|aaintly  remarks,  'on  the  feaat  of  die  abbey  lands,  the  first  cut, 
and  that  a  dainty  morsel,'  Mr,  Fofis  says  of  him  with  perft-ct 
truth  I  '  His  interpretations  of  the  law  in  the  various  criminal 
trials  at  which  he  presided  are  a  disgrace  not  only  to  him*  but  t*> 
every  member  of  the  Bench  associated  with  him;  while  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature  are  equally  chargeable  with  the 
ignominy   of  passing  the  Acts  he   introduced,    perilling  every 
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man's  life  by  the  new  treasons  they  invented,  and  every  man's     ^ 
conscience  by  the  extraordinary  oaths  they  imposed.' 

The  life  and  character  of  Coke,  the  oracle  of  the  common  law,^^ 
are  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  them.    He  wa^^ 
a  proud  and  arrogant  man,  and  a  harsh  advocate ;  but  he  wa^:^^ 
a  fearless  and  upright  judge  at  a  time  when  corruption  was  rig"^ 
in  almost  every  department  of  the  state.     Judge  Whitclock  say^^ 
of  him,  '  Never  was  man  so  just,  so  upright,  so  free  from  corru^^!!: 
solicitations  of  great  men  and  friends  as  he  was  ;  never  put  Cour^     J 
sellors  that  practised  before  him  to  annual  pensions  of  money  — 
plate  to  have  his  favour.     In  all  causes  before  him  the  Coun^^^i 
might  assure  his  client  from  the  danger  of  bribery.*     But       ^^ 
would  be  unfair  to  omit  mention  of  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesm^^^ 
who  held  the  Great  Seal  for  seven  years  under  Elizabeth,  vuid 
for  nearly  fourteen  years  under  James  I.,  amidst  the  universa/ 
applause  of  his  contemporaries.     Bishop  Racket  describes  him 
as  one  '  qui  nihil  in  vita  nisi  laudandum  aut  fecit  aut  dixit  aut 
sensit;'  and  the  very  exaggeration  of  this  praise  shows  the  esti* 
mation  in  which  he  was  held. 

The  strange  and  improbable  story  that  Chief  Justice  Popham, 
in  the  same  reign,  became  the  owner  of  Littlccote,  in  Wiltshire, 
as  his  reward   for  allowing  Darrell,  the  former  proprietor,  to 
escape  on  his  trial  for  an  atrocious  murder,  which   forms  the 
subject  of  Scott's  ballad  in  '  Rokeby,'  '  The  friar  of  orders  grey,' 
is  entirely  discredited  by  Mr.  Foss ;  and  we  agree  with  him  that 
it  would  be  curious  to  trace  the  circumstances  to  which  such  a 
tradition  owes  its  origin,  but  we  fear  that  this  is  now  impossible. 
Does  any  record  or  document  exist  to  show  that  a  man,  named 
Darrell,  was  tried  at  that  period  for  such  a  crime?   Mr.  Fossi- 
suggests  that  '  if  the  petition,  which  Sir  Francis  Bacon  in  hi^9^ 
argument  against  Hollis  and  others  for  traducing  public  justice,^ 
states  was  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth  against  Chief  Justices* 
Popham,  and  which,  after  investigation  by  four  Privy  Councillors.^ 
was  dismissed  as  slanderous,  could  be  found,  it  might  possibly 
turn  out  that  this  story  was  the  slander ;  and  the  Chief  Justice's 
subsequent  enjoyment  of  his  high  office  would  be  a  sufficient  proof 
of  its  utter  falsehood.' 

It  is  certain  that,  notwithstanding  the  high  eulogium  passed 
upon  Popham  by  Lord  Ellesmere  and  Sir  Edward  Coke,  an  evil 
tradition  clings  to  his  name  ;  for  he  is  said  in  his  wild  youth  to 
have  gone  oif  the  highway  and  taken  purses  as  «a  common  robber. 

We  wish  that  Mr.  Foss  had  been  a  little  more  explicit  in 
informing  us  how  the  business  of  the  courts  of  justice,  both  at 
Westminster  and  in  the  provinces,  was  carried  on  during  the 
great  Rebellion.     We  believe    that  the  Judges  went  circuit  as 

usual. 


lisaal,  tintl  it  n  a  remarkable  proof  of  wliat  wc  may  calt  the 
stable  etjiuUbrium  4)1  the  English  nation  and  its  reverence  f^r 
\l^w^  that  In  tlie  mklst  of  contending  armies  causes  should  l)e 
dpcitied  and  the  gaols  be  delivered^  as  in  a  time  of  j>rn found 
peace.  In  the  confnsian  that  followed  after  the  King's  murder  it 
w»s  different  :^ — 

*  •  Tlio  expulsion  of  tho  Parliament,*  Bftys  Mr,  Fobs,  *  put  a  stop  for 

i  tu&e  to  legal  busiuLiss,  and  in  the  following  Oi^tobcr  tho  hearing  of 

cuoficH  in  Chancery  was  i^uapcndcd  for  a  month  whilt^  tho  Bill  for  tho 

J  nfisiun  of  tho  Court  was  under  diseniision.     In  the  fiuiumer  of 

J    '>i  ihii  Atseizes  were  delayed  by  im  Ordinance  of  Couueil  that  none 

f*f  the  Judgee  ehould  go  out  of  town  till  finlher  order;  and  in  tho 

(lisctderod  state  of  t!m  nation,  after  the  return  of  the  Long  Parlia- 

^lofititj  there  wens  no  Ices  than  three  tt^ms  lost^  all  writs,  fines^  and 

'***urftneuB  were  stopped,  and  thero  wa^^  daugcr  of  having  bo  Asaizce.* 

With  respect  to  the  Protectorate,  he  says: — 

'  Wlitttever  opinion  may  ho  entertained  of  the  guneiial  meiitfl  or 
uenieritB  of  the  actors  in  the  great  Bebellion,  all  parties  must  allow 
^^^9  Judging  from  nioBt  of  tho  legid  appointments,  it  was  the  desire 
*^^  emloavQur  of  the  usurping  powers  to  keep  the  eourse  of  justico 
^^Contaminated,  and  to  preserve  respect  for  the  administration  of  tho 
"^wie.  With  few  exceptions  the  Judges  of  tho  interregnum  were  men 
ftblo  and  respeetahle,  and  in  some  instances  of  high  character  and 
ikttiuninonts/ 

L-ortl  Shaftesbury,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,,  was  the  last  Judge 
H  htf  was  not  previously  a  rcgula^rly  trained  lawyer.     He,  how- 
ever, like  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  had  studied  law  in  his  youth, 
B^ncl   w*as  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Ion,     We  need 
not  give  the  details  of  his  versatile  career  as  Member  of  Parlia- 
nicnt,  sohlier,  courtier,  and  statesman,     A  Royalist  at  the  com- 
niencement  of  the  Civil  War,  he  soon  deserted  tlie  cause  i>f  the 
■Vin«  and  commanded  the  army  of  the  parliament  in  Dorsetshire, 
wher«*  he  took  Wareham,  Blandford  and  Abbots  bury.      During 
th(»  Protectorate  he  sat  in  the  Barebones  Parliamentj  and 

*  Bartering  his  venfld  wit  for  Kums  of  gold, 
He  cast  himself  into  the  saint-like  mould : 
Groan*dt  sighed,  and  prayed  wliilo  godliness  wae  gain, 
The  loudest  h[ig|)ipe  of  dio  scjueaking  train/ 

^f  joined  General  Monk  when  he  saw^  that  the  restoratltm  of  the 
Kiixg.  y-^^  probable,  and  was  one  of  the  cleputation  sent   by  the 

'^^  I  louses  of  Parliament  to  the  Hague  to  invite  Charles  IL  to 
^^rti.  He  was  afteruards  created  a  peer.  When  the  Great 
^^I  was  taken  from  Lord  Keeper  Bridgman,  it  was  given 
I     wiifi^  and  the  new    Lord    Chancellor  astonished  the  lawyers 

y^Ue  dress  he  wore  while  occupying  the  marble  chair,  *  He 
Vul.  119.— iVo.  228.  2  B  sat 
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sat  on  the  bench  in  an  ash-coloured  gown,  silver-laced,  and 
full-ribboned  pantaloons  displayed,  without  any  black  at  all  in 
his  garb.'  But  he  surprised  them  still  more  by  the  excellence  of 
his  decisions,  which  extorted  from  Dryden  his  well-known  and 
noble  eulogium ;  and  King  Charles  is  said  to  have  declared  he 
had  a  Chancellor  ^  that  was  master  of  more  law  than  all  his 
Judges,  and  was  possessed  of  more  divinity  than  all  his  Bishops.' 
He  did  not,  however,  hold  his  high  office  long,  for  in  less  than  a 
year  he  was  compelled  to  resign  the  Great  S«il,  and  became  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  a  turbulent  and  factious  opponent  of  the  Court 
until  he  died  a  fugitive  at  Amsterdam  in  1683. 

And  now  we  have  passed  the  period  for  which  Mr.  Foss's 
work  stands  alone  and  unrivalled  as  an  authority,  and  we  find 
ourselves  surveying  his  portraitures  of  men  whose  conduct  has 
been  often  narrated  and  commented  upon,  and  forms  part  of 
modem  history.  Gladly,  therefore,  do  we  dismiss  from  con- 
sideration the  despicable  list  of  time-serving  and  worthless 
Judges  who  abounded  in  the  times  succeeding  the  Restoration, 
nor  will  our  space  permit  us  to  dwell  on  the  great  names  of 
Nottingham  and  Hale,  and  Holt  and  Somers,  or  on  Talbot,  so 
much  esteemed  and  of  whom  so  few  particulars  are  known. 

Of  the  men  of  still  more  recent  days  the  public  has  already  heard 
enough ;  for  to  say  nothing  of  Lord  Campbell's  *  Lives,'  and  Lord 
Brougham's  vigorous  sketches,  Roscoe,  and  VVelsby,  and  Harris, 
and  Twiss,  and  Townshend,  have  made  us  familiar  with  the  char- 
acters in  their  strength  and  in  their  weakness,  of  Hardwicke,  and 
Camden,  and  Mansfield,  and  Thurlow,  and  Wedderbum,  and 
Erskine,  and  Eldon,  and  Ellenborough  ;  and  we  seem  to  know  all 
about  them,  almost  as  well  as  if  they  were  our  contemporaries, — 
Hardwicke,  who  held  the  Great  Seal  longer  than  any  of  the  Lord 
Chancellors  except  three,  who  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
orators  of  his  day,  and  of  whom  it  was  said  that,  '  when  he  pro- 
nounced his  decrees,  Wisdom  herself  might  be  supposed  to 
speak.' — Camden,  tlie  friend  and  colleague  of  Chatham — the 
popular  judge,  whose  portrait  was  placed  in  the  Guildhall,  with 
a  Latin  inscription  *  by  Dr.  Johnson,  designating  him  as  the 
zealous  supporter  of  English  liberty  by  law. — Mansfield,  the 
founder  of  our  commercial  law,  who  tempered  with  the  good 
sense  of  equity  many  of  the  harsh  and  crabbed  principles  of  the 
common  law,  and  of  whom  Lord  Thurlow  used  to  say  that 
*  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  he  was  right  in  his  opinions 
and  decisions,  and  when  once  in  a  hundred  times  he  was  wrong, 
ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  would  not  discover  it  He 
was  a  wonderful  man.' — Thurlow,  with  his  Jupiter  Tonans 
look,  and  an  intellect  that  put  Johnson  on  his  mettle,  '  I  honour 

Thurlow 
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Thurlowr,  Sir/  said  he;  *TIiurlow  is  a  line  fellow;  he  fairly 
puts  bis  mind  to  yours/ — VVt^dderburn^ — the  ingenious  reasoner 
and  brilliant*  speaker,  who  attained  the  highest  prizes  of  die 
legal  and  political  career,  j^et  died  a  mere  despised  and  dis- 
appointed courtier,  because  he  had  no  real  dignity  of  character* 
— Krskine,  tlie  great  orator  of  the  English  Bar,  but  a  very 
poor  judge  and  |Tolitician, — Eldon,  the  most  profound  in  his 
knowledge  of  Equity,  and  the  moat  involved  and  obscure  in 
hi*  utterance  of  it,  of  all  the  Chancellors  who  have  occupied 
the  Woolsack.— And  last  of  all,  Ellenborough,  with  his  rough 
manners^  his  masculine  intellect,  and  his  bigoted  opposition 
to  law  reforms,  who,  when  a  Bill  was  brought  in  for  aboliBh- 
ing  the  punishment  of  death  in  cases  of  stealing  alxive  the  value 
of  five  shillings,  said,  'My  lords,  if  we  suffer  this  Bill  to  pass  we 
shall  not  know  where  to  stand  ;  we  shall  not  know  whether  we 
are  upon  our  heads  or  our  feet.' 

Space  fails  us,  or  we  should  like  to  speak  of  Grant  and  of 
Stowell  (whom,  however,  as  a  civilian,  Mr,  Fass  docs  not  in- 
clude in  his  list),  and  of  others  who  have  more  recently  passed 
a^vvay  from  among  us,  or  have  left  the  Bench »  We  doubt  whether 
Mr,  Foss  has  done  wisely  in  introducing  the  present  occupants  of 
the  Bench,  He  says  that  he  resolved  to  limit  his  account  of 
them  to  little  more  than  the  formal  mention  of  the  facts  already 
publicly  given  in  the  peerages  and  other  periodical  lists,  and  to 
avoid  offering  any  opinion  on  their  respective  judicial  merits, 
which  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  him  to  crtticise.  Bat  such 
skeletons  of  lives  are  really  valueless,  and  Mr,  Foss  might  without 
any  loss  have  reduced  his  nine  volumes  to  eight 

There  is  no  lK)dy  of  men  in  this  country  whom  their  fellow- 
citizens  are  d  isposed  to  treat  with  more  respect  and  deference  than 
the  Judges,  and  great  must  be  the  falling  off  on  their  part  before 
they  can  forfeit  the  homage  which  all  are  willing  to  pay.  They 
represent  a  great  institutifm,  which  has  throughout  our  history 
reflected  fairly  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  educated 
classes  of  the  nation,  and  has,  with  rare  exceptions — failing  just 
when  die  other  classes  of  the  nation  were  at  their  worst — stotxl 
between  the  people  and  that  high-handed  violence  which  but  for 
the  interventit*n  of  such  a  compact  and  powerful  body  of  magis- 
Irated  would  almost  certainly  have  destroyed  our  liberties.    Twice 


•  His  flerecs  attaok  tipon  Betijamia  FmakJtii  before  the  Privy  Cotuiell  Itid 
u&me&dtf  Qlfect  b  exaspenLtiog  the  Amerkani  ^gaiusl  Ecgl^d. 

*  Sorcaitic  Sawn^j,  full  of  spite  and  h&te. 
On  modefit  Fiauklii]  poured  his  venai  pnte ; 
The  calm  philosopher,  without  reply, 
Withdrew — ajid  gave  bi$  country  liberty.* 

2  B  2  every 
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every  year  at  least  each  county  is  visited  by  two  of  the  common 
law  Judges,  who,  representing  the  Crown  in  its  noblest  office  of 
dispenser  of  justice,  take  precedence  of  the  highest  peers,  and 
are  looked  up  to  with  reverence  and  awe  by  the  populace.  In 
them  are  expected  legal  learning  and  acuteness,  and  absolute 
impartiality ;  the  manners  of  gentlemen,  and  something  of  the 
accomplishments  of  scholars.  The  more  these  qualities  can  be 
secured  for  the  Bench,  the  more  surely  will  it  retain  the  salutary 
influence  which  it  exercises  over  the  feelings  and  customs  of  the 
nation. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Reports  of  tlie  Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  Employment  of  Children  and  Young  Persons  in  Trade  and 

f  Mamifactures  not  already  regulated  by  Law^  1863,  1864,  1865, 
and  1866. 

2,  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  to  Her  Majesty  s  Princi^ 
pal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department^  1865. 

THERE  had  long  existed  a  belief  that  the  labour  of  young 
children  was  employed  to  a  very  pernicious  extent  in 
many  of  our  great  manufactures.  Even  as  early  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature was  directed  to  the  subject  of  factory  labour;  and 
abuses  were  then  brought  to  light  compared  with  which  the 
abominations  of  negro  slavery  were  examples  of  mildness  and 
humanity.  A  new  traffic  was  found  to  have  sprung  up.  Child- 
jobbers  traversed  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
children  from  their  parents,  and  selling  them  again  into  worse 
than  Egyptian  bondage.  The  consumption  of  human  life  in  the 
manufactories  to  which  these  children  were  consigned  was 
frightful.  The  machinery  in  some  establishments  never  stood 
still ;  one  set  of  children  was  worked  by  day  and  another  by 
night.  The  laws  of  nature  were  wholly  disregarded,  and 
hundreds  of  the  most  sensitive  and  helpless  of  beings  were 
used  up  annually  by  their  remorseless  taskmasters,  only  to  have 
their  places  filled  by  fresh  victims. 

The  evil  was  partially  checked ;  but  although  public  opinion 
was  strongly  pronounced  against  the  system,  and  the  cotton  mills 
were  placed  under  government  inspection,  the  labour  of  very 
young  children  has  continued  to  be  in  request  in  a  great  variety 
of  employments  which  had  not  at  that  time  come  under  public 
observation.     The  first  Factory  Act*  was  passed  in  1802,  and 

♦  42  Geo.  III^  c.  73,  entitled  'The  Factories  Health  and  Morals  Act,' 

since 
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since  that  period  legislation  has  made  constant  advances,  and 
many  considerable  brandies  of  manuiacturmg  industry  have 
been  placed  under  inspection.  The  hours  of  labour  have  been 
abridged ;  ventilation  and  protection  against  accidents  from 
machinery  have  been  enforced ;  the  employment  of  women  has 
been  prohibited  in  some  occupations,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
eeiu cation  has  been  made  compulsory  in  all.  The  improper 
employment  of  children  was  not  however  made  the  subject  of 
any  further  special  inquiry  until  the  year  ISlOj  when^  in  com- 
Liance  with  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
Town,  a  Commission  was  appointed.  The  Commissioners 
itated  in  their  Report,  that  they  had  discovered  instances  in 
which  children  began  to  work  as  early  as  three  years  of  a^Cj  that 
many  began  at  five,  that  their  regular  enjo^agements  commenced 
generally  at  seven  or  eight ;  that  the  persons  who  employed 
such  young  children  were  chiefly  the  parents  themselves^  who 
put  them  to  work  at  some  process  of  manufacture  in  their  own 
houses  under  ttieir  own  eyes;  but  that  children  hegan  to  work 
together  in  numbers,  in  larger  or  smaller  ni an u factories,  at  all 
ages  from  five  and  u]>wards  ;  that  in  almost  every  instance  they 
worked  as  long  as  adults,  or  for  si 2: teen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day 
with  little  intermission ;  that  in  some  trades  and  manufactures 
the  master  was  held  to  be  exonerated  from  all  care  and  charge 
of  the  children,  because  they  were  hired  and  paid  by  the 
workmen.  This  Report  was  accompanied  by  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence illustrative  of  such  an  amount  of  moral  and  physical  evil 
as  might  almost  stagger  belief,  and  thQ  disclosure  of  which 
was  calculated  to  make  the  profoundest  impression  upon  the 
country. 

The  only  result  of  that  comprehensive,  searching  and  exhaustible 
enquiry,  howevcjr,  was  the  passing  of  an  Act  to  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  females  and  of  boys  under  ten  years  of  age  in  mines  and 
collieries ;  and  it  was  not  until  J  SO  (J  that  the  Legislature  took 
anotber  step  in  advance*  In  the  intermediate  period  an  inquiry 
had  been  contlucted  by  Mr,  Tremenheere,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Oepartmentj  int«  the 
employment  of  women  and  children  in  bleaching  and  dyeing 
works  and  in  the  manufacture  of  lace,  the  result  of  which  was 
an  Act  of  Parliament  placing  the  women,  >oung  persons,  and 
children  employed  in  those  occupations  under  the  regulations  of 
the  Factory  Act*  It  was  impossible,  however,  in  tlie  presence 
of  the  facts  %vhich  bad  been  brought  to  light,  that  legislation 
could  stop  there ;  accordlng^ly,  in  compliance  with  an  Address 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Crown,  moved  in  February,  1861, 

hy 
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by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  present  Children's  Employe 
ment  Commission  was  appointed.* 

This  Commission  has  made  four  Reports,  none  of  them 
inferior  either  in  interest  or  importance  to  that  which  first 
attracted  public  attention.  The  first  Report  deals  with  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware,  the  making  of  lucifer  matdies, 
percussion  caps,  and  cartridges,  the  employments  of  paper- 
staining,  and  of  fustian-cutting;  in  all  of  which  gross  abuses  of 
children's  labour  were  brought  to  light,  and  the  employments 
shown  to  be  so  conducted  as  to  render  the  commonest  care 
of  health  or  education  impossible ;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
exposure  these  employments  have  formed  the  subject  of  legLs* 
lation. 

That  this  legislation  was  not  premature,  will  appear  from  a 
little  consideration  of  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  Report 
And  first,  for  the  earthenware  manufacture,  in  which  no 
country  has  hitherto  been  able  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
cheap  earthenware  of  Staffordshire,  although  the  productions 
of  Sevres  and  Dresden  may  rival  in  delicacy  of  workmanship 
and  beauty  of  design  the  china  of  Worcester,  which  is  justly 
considered  one  of  our  greatest  successes  in  the  arts.  Common 
culinary  articles  of  red,  brown  and  mottled  pottery  were  made 
in  Staffordshire  as  far  back  as  the  year  1500.  From  the  year 
1750  the  manufacture  became  inseparably  associated  with  the 
name  of  Wedgwood,  who,  combining  the  resources  of  mecha- 
nical and  chemical  science,  converted  a  rude  and  unimportant 
manufacture  into  an  elegant  art,  so  that  it  rapidly  became  one 
of  the  most  considerable  branches  of  British  industry.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  machinery  has  hitherto  only  been  employed 
to  a  very  limited  extent  in  the  great  earthenware  and  china  manu* 
facture  of  Staffordshire. 

Out  of  27,432,  the  aggregate  number  of  both  sexes  employed 
in  this  manufacture,  there  were,  four  years  ago,  not  fewer  than 
593  little  children  not  over  five  years  of  age,  of  whom  159  were 
females  ;  and  4605  other  children  of  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
ten  f  making  altogether  an  aggregate  of  5918  children,  of  whom 
2917  were  females.t  The  mortality  among  these  children  was 
excessive.     In  one  district,  out  of  1120  deaths,  470,  or  upwards 

•  The  Commission  was  thus  constituted :  Hugh  Seymour  Tremenheere,  Esq, ; 
Kichard  Dugard  Grainger,  Esq. ;  and  Edward  Carleton  Tufnell,  Esq.,  with  three 
Assistant  Commissioners.  It  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  recent  death  of 
Mr.  Grainger,  a  gentleman  eminently  qualified,  hy  his  employment  in  the  fint 
Commission,  to  render  important  services  to  the  inquiry.  His  place  has  not  been 
filled  up  in  consequence  of  the  approaching  termination  of  the  Commission. 

t  Keport  of  Robert  Baker,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  Factories,  for  1865. 

of 
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of  forty-thre©  per  cent,  occurred  widiia  the  first  year,  and  149, 
or  tliliteen  per  cent.^  before  the  fifth  year  of  life,  making  a  total 
of  619  deaths,  or  fii'ty"-five  per  cent  of  children  under  five  years 
of  age,  the  majority  of  whom  succumbed  from  debility  of  const U 
tntion  induced  by  the  want  of  parental  care.  Young  girls  are 
employed  in  painting  cheap  earthenware,  antl  their  health 
was  seriously  injured  by  being  kept  too  long  at  their  sedentary 
work  in  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  rooms ;  but  the  children 
whose  case  presented  the  strongest  claims  to  commiseration  were 
die  *  mould-runners  ; ' —  little  boys  employed  to  convey  the 
articles  turned  out  by  the  potter  into  the  stoves — small  rooms^ 
thirteen  feet  square,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high,  attached 
to  the  workshop.  They  are  fitted  with  shelves  on  which  moulds 
with  the  moist  ware  arranged  Ujion  them  are  placed,  that  they 
may  be  dried  previous  Ui  removah  These  ovens  are  raised  to  a 
very  high  temperature,  have  no  vents  for  steam,  scarcely  any 
ventilation^  and  no  windows.  In  the  centre  stands  a  cast-iron 
stove  heated  to  redness*  On  entering  these  rooms  the  ther- 
mometer, in  the  hands  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  rose  in  one 
of  them  to  130^;  in  another  to  148^  In  the  latter  a  little  *  mould- 
runner  ^  was  found  eating  his  dinner.  In  a  third  the  thermometer 
burst  from  the  intensity  of  the  heat  The  boys  were  kept  in 
constant  motion  throughout  the  day,  each  carrying  from  thirty  to 
fifty  dozen  of  moulds  into  the  stoves,  and  remaining  in  them  long 
enough  to  take  the  dried  earthenware  away.  The  distance  thus  run 
by  a  boy  in  the  course  of  a  day  of  not  more  than  ortlinarv  work 
was  estimated  at  seven  miles^  From  the  very  nature  of  this 
exhausting  occupation  children  were  rendered  pale,  weak  and  nn- 
kealthy*  In  the  depth  of  winter,  with  the  thermometer  in  the  open 
air  sometimes  below  zero,  hoys,  with  little  clothing  but  rags, 
might  be  seen  running  to  and  fro  on  errands  or  to  their  dinners 
with  the  perspiration  standing  on  their  foreheads,  *  after  labouring 
for  hours  like  little  slaves/  The  inevitable  result  of  such  tran- 
sitions of  temperature  were  consumption,  asthma,  and  acute 
inflammation.  The  number  of  children  employed  in  the  ex- 
hausting labour  of  mould-running  was  found  by  the  last  census 
to  be  1850,  The  most  painful  p>rtion  of  these  revelations  was 
the  fact  that  thc^  parents  of  the  children  themselves  were  gene- 
rally the  taskmasters  who  imposed  this  slavery  upon  their 
ol&prtng.  Fathers  were  even  found  who  scrupled  not  to  employ 
their  little  daughters  of  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  in  running 
for  a  whole  day  in  and  out  of  these  heated  furnaces. 

The  practice  of  dipping  the  earthenware  into  a  mixture  of 
borax,  soda,  potash,  and  carbonate  of  lead  for  glazing  tt,  was 
also  found  to  be  followed  by  the  most  iatal  eonsequences.    The 
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clothes  of  the  workers  were  constantly  saturated  with  a  poisonous 
compound,  which  produced  paralysis  and  epilepsy  in  adults,  and 
epilepsy  in  children.  By  constantly  handling  the  pieces  of 
earthenware  the  finjjers  of  children  became  so  delicate  and  sensi- 
tivc  that  they  bled  on  the  slightest  abrasion,  and  the  process  of 
absorbing  of  the  poison  was.  thus  more  certain  and  rapid.  The 
house-surgeon  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Infirmary,  speaking 
from  personal  experience,  declared  that  his  indignation  had 
been  repeatedly  roused  at  the  sight  of  children  whose  healtL 
had  been  thus  deliberately  sacrificed  to  gratify  the  hard-hearted, 
avarice  of  parents  and  unfeeling  employers.* 

Considering  the  amount  of  overwork  to  which  children  were 
exposed  in  this  occupation  from  a  very  early  age,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  was  performed,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  potters,  as  a  class,  represent  physically  and  mentally  a  very 
degenerate  population.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  stunted  in  growth, 
ill-shaped,  and  frequently  deformed,  become  prematurely  old, 
and  are  short-lived,  very  few  attaining  the  age  of  fifty. 

The  Lucifer  MaUh  Manufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  labour  of  young  children,  and  under  conditions  which 
entailed  a  frightful  amount  of  suffering  and  disease.  It  is  a 
branch  of  industry  quite  of  modem  creation,  and  its  extension 
has  been  singularly  rapid.t 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1846  that  the  surgeon  of  an  infirmary 
at  Vienna  invited  medical  attention  to  a  most  painful  and  loath- 
some disease  which  was  found  to  have  attacked  the  work- 
people of  the  phosphorus  match  manufactories  in  that  capital,  and 
which  is  now  well  known  as  '  necrosis  of  the  jaw ' — one  of  the 
most  terrible  disorders  that  has  ever  afflicted  humanity.  No  nar- 
cotic is  sufficiently  powerful  to  alleviate  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  sufferings  of  a  patient  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  and 
they  continue  until  it  has  run  itself  out,  leaving  the  jaw  quite 
dcaid.  It  is  caused  by  the  action  of  the  phosphorus  contained  in 
the  lighting  composition  applied  to  the  match ;  and  its  course 
among  a  population  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-housed  is  violent 
and  rapid  in  the  extreme.  The  number  of  children  and  young 
persons  employed  in  this  noxious  manufacture  within  the  United 
Kingdom  was  found  to  be  about  1800,  and  the  total  number  of 
all  ages  2650,    The  children  who  find  occupation  in  this  business 

*  The  average  age  at  which  58  children  in  the  manufactories  in  Stoke  had 
commenced  work  was  8  years  3  months ;  of  6*2  children  in  the  manufiEictories  in 
Hanley,  8  years  1  month ;  and  of  23  children  in  the  manufactories  of  Longton, 
7  years  8  months ;  and  2  had  began  work  between  the  ages  of  5  and  6. 

t  It  dates  its  origin  only  from  the  year  1833,  when  the  discovery  was  made  of 
a  mode  of  applying  phosphorus  to  the  match  itself  instead  of  dipping  it  in  a  pre- 
paration of  that  substance. 

are 
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ar<?  dpsciibetl  as  tlie  *  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  the  lowest  of  tHe 
low.*  *  The  slender  capital  necessary  to  carry  oo  a  manufactorj 
lias  hitherto  caused  the  business  to  be  confined  to  a  nunnber  of 
smalt  establishments.  The  opcnitiun  of  mixing  the  materials  is 
attended  with  considerable  tlanger,  not  merely  from  the  fumes 
given  out,  but  from  the  risk  of  explosion ;  nevertheless,  little  boys 
under  twelve  years  of  nge  are  employed  to  stir  the  comj>osition, 
tbeir  faces  being  directly  over  the  poisfm  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  day.  The  phosphorus  is  thus  not  only  breathed, 
but  absorbed  by  the  clothes,  making  the  children  shine  like 
little  imps  in  the  dark  and  giving  them  at  niirht  a  very  spectral 
appearance*  It  is  the  process  of  dipping  which  chiefly  produces 
the  jaw  disease,  a  vapour  continually  rising  from  the  heated 
mixture^  which  the  dipper,  ignorant  of  the  consequences j  un- 
avoidably inhaled,  t 

The  general  btidily  and  mental  condition  of  the  miserable 
persons  employed  In  this  noxious  business  is^  in  the  words  of 
the  Assistant- Commissi  oner,  of  tho  very  lowest  kind,  for  the 
possession  of  a  little  wood,  a  few  drugs,  a  shed,  and  a  little 
ready  money,  are  all  that  are  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
business,  which  is,  accordingly,  open  to  persons  of  the  most 
tlender  resources.  The  children  received  no  education,  or^  if 
any,  only  such  as  the  ragged-schools  could  afford^  being  of  a 
class  which  none  but  the  manufacturers  in  this  business  will 
employ^  Comjietition  had  reduced  the  profits  of  this  business 
so  much  as  to  deter  }>ersons  of  cajiital  Ihnn  embarking  in  it 
Machinery  is  said  to  he  gradually  effecting  a  revolution  in  the 
trade,  and  the  better  class  of  manufacturers  have  welcomed  legis- 
lation as  tending  to  raise  the  character  of  the  employment, 
dcprii'e  it  of  many  of  its  perils,  and  remove  from  it  much  of 
its  ill-repute. 

The  injurious  labour  to  which  children  were  subjected  in  the 
potteriesj  has,  we  rejoice  to  state,  been  in  a  great  degree  aup- 

•  A  gtrl  of  14  wift  ezammed  by  the  Assistant  ConimiesionefT  iiud  tlie  following 
ifM  ibe  rttauU : — *  Never  wai  at  scho^il  in  her  life.  Dots  not  know  a  letier. 
K*;Ter  wi?nl  to-  a  church  or"  chnpt?J.  Kt.  vt^r  hturd  of  England,  or  London,  or  the 
sea  or  jihips.  Never  htard  of  Go  J.  Dues  not  kuow  ^Imt  lie  does,  Doe$  not 
kfiow  whetJier  it  Is  tetter  for  her  to  be  good  or  1  w^* 

t  The  diBease  is  tfaos  described  by  a  medical  practitioner ;  *  It  seems  to  he  at 
firett  as  one  of  its  nam  lis  iinpliee,  merely  a  local  disease,  afiecting  the  jaw-bone  ; 
imt  it  casises  ill  all  cases,  wlitjii  fully  established,  great  ntid  nnbeanible  pain  ; 
luting,  with  lifile  or  no  relief  even  fiom  sleep,  for  months  or  often  years  \  ending 
with  the  losB  of  parts  or  I  be  whole  of  one  or  l)oUi  jaw-bones,  and  m  to  a  greater 
er  less  degree  of  the  powt^r  of  mastication,  and  often  in  an  entire  bPeakitip  np  of 
the  con  Ri  hut  ion  and  death/  These  frightful  ei'ils,  conter^uent  on  hrtatbutg  the 
fume^  of  heati^d  plu»phora9,  may  be,  and  we  believe  now  are,  avoided  by  a  few 
simple  precautions ;  and  it  i*  astonishing  that  meu  and  children  should  have  been 
so  long  employt-d  in  this  work  without  any  attempt  to  counteract  them. 
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pressed  by  the  legislation  to  which  we  have  above  referred ;  for 
the  earthenware  manufacture  has  been  brought  under  Govern- 
ment inspection  by  the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act,*  which 
enacts,  among  other  things,  that  no  child  under  the  age  of 
thirteen  is  to  be  permitted  to  work  in  the  potteries  other* 
wise  than  according  to  the  half-time  system,  in  other  words, 
work  half  the  day  and  school  the  other  half;  or  work  and  school 
on  alternate  days:  and  although  the  men  employed  in  the 
potteries  complain  of  not  now  being  able  to  procure  boys  U> 
perform  the  work  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  they- 
are  disposed  to  accept  machinery  as  a  substitute.  Thus  % 
humane  enactment  of  the  legislature  will  probably  be  the 
means  of  still  further  developing  this  branch  of  the  naticmaJ 
industry,  by  necessitating  a  resort  to  those  scientific  appliances 
from  which  so  many  other  of  our  manufactures  derive  their 
unrivalled  cheapness  and  excellence.  By  the  latest  Reports  f 
of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories,  it  appears  that  there  can 
no  longer  be  a  doubt  that  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  in  assi- 
milating the  hours  of  employment  in  the  various  eartlien- 
ware  works  to  those  of  the  factories  in  other  districts  will  be 
productive  of  the  happiest  effects.  Already  the  number  of 
children  at  school  has  increased  by  1500,  not  one  of  whom 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act  had  received  any  education  what- 
ever. 

Besides  earthenware  and  lucifer-matches,  the  manufacture  of 
cartridges  and  the  employments  of  paper-staining  and  fustian- 
cutting  J  have  been  placed  under  regulation.     In  all  of  these 
occupations  the  hours  of  work  were  excessive,  and  the  moral  con- 
dition 

•  27  and  28  Vic,  c.  48.     Passed  in  1864.  f  June  5,  1865. 

X  A  very  singular  occupation,  vhich  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Bedg^raTe, 
Inspector  of  Factories : — '  Long  hours  and  hard  labour  are  the  characteristics  of 
fustian-cutting.  It  is  not,  as  in  a  spinning  or  weaving  HctOTy,  the  watching  of  a 
broken  thread  and  the  tying  up  of  a  broken  end,  which  constitutes  the  occupa- 
tion,— these  unquestionably  requiring  constant  attention,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  manual  dexterity, — but  downright  hard  work.  The  following  is  the  nature 
of  the  work  to  be  done.  The  cutting-table  is  an  oblong  frame,  about  8  feet  long 
and  3  feet  wide;  the  piece  of  goods  to  be  cut  is  upon  rollers  at  each  end  of  the 
table,  and  is  stretched  taut.  The  cutter,  who  has  a  rapier-like  knife  with  a  very" 
sharp  point,  takes  his  place  at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  table,  inserts  his  knife 
in  the  outermost  pile  at  the  further  side  of  the  piece  of  goods,  and  drives  the 
knife  along  the  series  of  piles  to  the  end  of  the  table.  To  enable  him  to  reach  to 
the  end  of  the  table,  he  has  to  step  out  with  his  left  foot  about  a  yard,  and  follow 
his  right  arm  with  his  body ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  child,  the  body  has  been 
brought  so  far  down  upon  the  left  leg  that  a  considerable  jerk  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  child  to  recover  its  position  upon  its  right  leg,  at  the  right-hand  end 
of  the  table,  to  be  readv  to  insert  the  knife  into  the  next  series  of  piles.  Ilie 
occupation  only  need  be  broken  twice,  either  when  the  knife  requires  to  be 
sharoened,  which  is  done  by  the  overlooker,  or  agiun  when  the  lengtb  of  fustiao 
iias  been  cut,  and  has  to  be  roWed  u^  bo  «&  \o  «\x«VaVv  ^xiothet  length  of  uncut  pile 
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dition  of  die  worlcpeople  was  exceedingly  low,  and  the  abuses  of 
children's  labour  were  such  as  to  call  for  stringent  remedies. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
very  important  subjects  embraced  in  the  later  Reports  which 
liave  not  yet  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment, Thej  call  loudly  for  legislationj  the  urgency  of  which 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  they  involve  the  health,  we 
may  even  add  the  lives,  of  1^200,000  children,  young  persons, 
and  females  engaged  in  the  various  trades  and  occupations 
which  hare  been  the  subject  of  investigation* 

Laae-inakmg^ — ^This  occupation,  the  principal  seat  of  which 
is  Nottingham  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  very  large  number  of  children  and  young  persons* 
In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  by  the  Children's  Commission  of 
iiS42,  the  almost  incredible  fact  was  ascertained  that  infants 
two  years  of  age  had  been  known  to  commence  w^ork  in  one 
department  of  this  manufacture,  namely,  in  pulling  out  threads, 
and  that  many  were  found  working  at  three  years  of  age.  The 
usual  age  far  children  to  be  set  to  work  is  now  between  nine  and 
ten,  but  in  some  private  bouses  as  early  as  five.  It  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  ]>ill«vv  or  hand-made  laccj  howevefj  that  the 
oppression  to  which  young  children  are  subjected  has  been 
most  painfully  exposed.  The  employment  is  carried  on  in 
Devonshire,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  counties  of  Bedford, 
and  Northampton,  and  in  parts  of  Oxfordshire  and  Buckingham- 
idiife.  The  business  is  taught  in  schools  established  for  the 
purpose.  Six  is  a  common  age  to  begin  to  learn,  but  many 
commence  at  four  and  five.  The  places  of  work  are  termed 
lace-schools,  generally  rooms  in  small  cottages  with  the  fire- 
places stopped  up  to  prevent  draught,  and  without  ventilation. 
Although  the  manufacture  hjis  somewhat  declined  inconsequence 
of  the  extensive  improvements  in  lace  made  by  machinery,  great 
numbers  of  children  and  young  persons  are  still  employed  in  it. 
One  master  is  saiil  to  employ  as  many  as  3000,  The  WTjrk  re- 
quiring c*onsIderabte  mannal  dexterity  but  very  little  muscular 
strength,  children  are  tunied  very  early  to  profitable  account  by 


^ich  |>iece  of  ^ifTvet  contains  000  rocea  of  pile  in  width,  aud  the  knife  haa 
ccmfteqweniiy  to  make  900  cuts  from  end  to  ena  of  the  frame,  on  each  leugth  of 
thi*  fu^tigii ;  und  as  nine  leagths  are  constdered  a  day's  vork,  it  f&UowB  tliat  tlie 
ktiife  is  p£i!«^'d  daily  orer  a  ^pEict*  of  about  10  niil«!^,  and  ttie  chitd  hm  to  mtbke 
8100  pas«es  of  the  knife,  or,  reckoning  the  child  woi-kafl  ten  hours  and  a  half  per 
day,  vjxii  allowiui^  h^\t  an  hour  fur  intervals  of  the  fugtinn-cutung,  tharpeiuog  the 
kuifc?»  ^[id  iidju!ating  the  lengths  of  fwtiun  opon  the  tiibk*,  it  would  cut  13  races 
pLT  mitiute,  th rusting  the  body  forwards  aod  backward*  the  tnnie  number  of 
times/ 

tbeir 
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their  parents,  who  pay  a  small  weekly  sum  for  their  instruction 
and  sell  the  lace  made  by  them.  There  is  nothing  more  startling 
and  distressing  in  these  Reports  than  the  details  of  the  sufierings 
to  which  these  poor  children  are  subjected  in  learning  a  business 
by  which  they  are  to  earn  their  livelihood,  the  wearisome  days, 
sleepless  nights  and  painful  exhaustion  which  manufacture 
by  almost  infantine  fingers  involves,  and  of  the  physical  and 
moral  ruin  which  soon  overtakes  little  creatures  herded  together 
in  rooms  with  scarcely  space  to  move  or  breathe,  and  deprived 
from  infanfcy  of  every  kind  of  recreation  and  enjoyment  The 
children  are  almost  entirely  without  the  means  of  education, 
although  the  lace-mistresses  in  some  places  are  supposed  to  teach 
them  to  read.*  At  night  eight  or  ten  children  are  often  con- 
gregated round  one  small  candle,  and  their  worn  and  haggard 
faces  abundantly  prove  the  injurious  nature  of  the  employment 
*  The  children,*  says  Mr.  White,  one  of  the  Assistant-Commis- 
sioners, 'work  with  a  closeness  of  attention  and  a  quickness 
which  is  astonishing,  scarcely  ever  allowing  their  fingers  to  rest, 
or  even  move  less  quickly  in  taking  their  eyes  from  their  work 
when  questioned,  for  fear  of  losing  a  moment  Yet  their  smiles, 
when  1  met  them  in  the  streets  or  visited  them  in  the  schools, 
seemed  to  show  that  the  hope  had  reached  even  these  little  one^ 
that  their  hours  of  work  would  one  day  be  shortened.' 

The  work  is  at  best  unhealthy  for  children,  but  what  it  mu^t 
be  when  carried  on  for  a  continuous   length  of  time  may  t^^ 
readily  conceived.      From    fifteen   to   twenty  have    been  foui^^^ 
collected  in  a  small  low  room,  not  more  than  twelve  feet  squarr-^ 
working  for  fifteen  of  the  twenty-four  hours  at  an  employme^^it 
exhausting  by  its  monotony,    and    exposed   to    every    influei^^'^^ 
that  can  destroy  health.     In  one  school  only  25  cubic  feet        of 
air   were  found  available   for  each    child    in   a    room   with       ats 
window  closed  and  without  ventilation.     In  some  houses,  to  k^^ep 
the  lace   clean,   the  children   sit    without   shoes  in    the    col(ft^  est 
weather,  the  floors  being  of  plaster  or  brick.     Although  the  tre^at- 
mcnt  of  the  children  by  the  mistresses  is  said  to  have  impro'-^^^ed 
of  late,  a  long  cane  is  resorted  to  in  proportion  as  the  hour^    of 
work  are  protracted,  the  youngest  becoming  at  length  so  fatig'^jed 
as  to  be  '  as  uneasy  as  birds.'     As  an  instance  of  the  systens.    on 
which  these  lace-schools  are  conducted,  we  extract  the  follows ing" 
statement  from  the  evidence  appended  to  the  Report  of  one  of    tie 
Assistant-Commissioners : — 

*  The  ignorance  of  these  mistresses,  however,  is  generally  very  gn^eat     One 
was  unable  to  sign  her  name  to  a  petition,  making  a  cross  instead. 
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*  Borah  Jano  Perry,  of  Br&st^oinlMj,  I>evoiiBLirc,  Las  kfOU  x\X  four 
liuje-sehools.— ^Most  girls  change  about  T^eciiiisG  the  parents  thiiilc  h 
mifitreBs  is  not  strict  enuugli,  and  dix;^  ^ot  tiring  thoir  cliildrca  on  fast 
fifdougb.  At  some  of  thc^e  elio  worked  in  winter  from  eight  or  ninu 
ID  the  morning,  tiU  elcvtjn  or  twelve  at  night ;  and  in  sumnijer,  from 
six  or  seven  A.ai,  to  7  VM,  Rfts  gone  in  tho  morning  before  six,  onuo 
at  tliree,  having  been  at  work  till  ten  tho  night  beforoj  and  up  to 
eleven.  Worked  on  all  through  this  day  till  eight  or  nine  at  night, 
only  stopping  ten  or  twelve  minnteH  for  httsakfast,  abont  twenty  for 
dinner,  aiul  taking  her  tea  at  her  [lace]  pillow. — Has  rtimiy  a  time  Bat 
nt  work  through  the  nightj  and  liret  did  bo  when  about  thirtiiiin  or 
^nrfceen,  taldng  hor  pillow  home  from  school  at  night,  Ifi  a  ixuiek 
Worker,  hut  tho  must  sUo  has  nmdo  is  ij»,  or  3ij.  M,  in  a  wcc^k  Uor 
]»areiits  hare  ail  that  she  cams.  Cannot  got  enough  to  put  in  tho  Post 
OMoe  Bank,  and  indeed  docs  not  get  paid  in  money  much/ 

The  number  of  persons  einploved  in  tliff  entire  lace-mamifficturr' 
of  x\\Q  kingdom  is  estimated  at  150,000,  and,  observe  the  Com- 
missioners, '  the  vnst  development  of  our  mamifacturing  industry 
within  tbis  century  has  brought  with  it,  except  in  a  few  branebes 
of  manufacture,  no  corresponding  measures  of  protection  to  the 
young',  although  it  has  exposed  them  to  tenfold  greater  sources 
of  injury  to  their  health,  their  minds,  and  morals,  than  any  pre>- 
vious  conditton  of  society  in  this  country  bad  rendered  them 
liable  to.  The  severity  of  competition  in  some  trades  and 
employments,  of  which  the  lace-manufacture  is  one,  and  the 
fluctuations  in  tho  demand  for  labour,  which  in  this  manufacture 
are  »o  frequent,  cause  the  earnings  of  cl^ldren  to  be  often  of  muck 
importance  to  the  parents,  and  consequently  expose  the  latter  to  the 
temptation  of  overworking  their  children  to  their  great  injury; 
The  evidence  relating  to  this  manufacture  also  abundantly  shows 
that  in  too  many  cases  the  children  are  overworked  by  parents 
who  have  no  need  of  such  accession  to  their  own  earnings,  but 
who  thereby  acquire  p^r eater  means  of  self-indnlgence/ 

The  Slrmi^plait  Manvfacture  is  attended  with  perhaps  even 
ireater  abuses  and  physical  suffering  than  that  of  lace-makings 
It  is  carried  on  under  conditions  very  similar  to  the  pillow-lace 
manufacture,  and  extend:*  over  a  great  part  of  Buckinfjham* 
shire  and  Bedfordshire,  ft>r  where,  in  these  counties,  the  districts 
of  the  pillow-lace  schools  terminate,  those  of  the  straw-plait 
begin,  extending  over  a  considerable  portion  of  Hertibrdshire 
and  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  Essex,  According  to 
the  census  of  1801,  there  were  engaged  in  the  business  of 
straw-plait  making  and  in  making  the  plait  up  into  hats  and 
l>onnets  4^,043  persons,  the  projx>rtion  of  children  beinj>  between 
6,000  and  7,0fKl  The  age  at  which  chihlren  commence  their 
instruction   is  almost  incredibly  earlj ;   parents  in  this^  as  in 
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the  lace   business,  being   eager   to   derive  a  profit  from  the^^ 
children  at  the  first  possible  moment     Girls  only  three  yea;;;;;:;;-^ 
old  have  been  found  at  work,  and  five  seems  a  common  age        ^ 
which  to  commence.     There  is  nothing  necessarily  nnhealt^^ 
in  this  employment,  nor  can  the  practice  of  putting  even  v^j^ 
young  children  to  work  for  a  few  hours,  at  an  employm^^f 
which  is  so  merely  mechanical,  be  condemned,  if  sufficient  tl^n^ 
is  allowed  for  education ;   the  family  may  thus  be  relieved  from 
some  of  the  pressure  to  which  a  labouring  man  is  often  ezposecf, 
especially  in  winter,  when  he  may  be  out  of  work ;  but  the  im- 
patience of  parents  to  make  money   by  their  offspring  is  so 
great  as,  in  too  many  instances,  to  overcome  every  feeling  of 
tenderness    and    consideration.      Benevolent    individuals  have 
offered  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  children  if  they  might  be 
permitted  to  attend  a  school ;  but  the  mothers,  for  fear  of  losing 
even  a  penny  of  the  fruits  of  the  children's  labour,  generally 
refused.     The  parents  find  out  what  the  physical  endurance  of 
their  children,  when  taxed  to  the  uttermost  will  enable  them 
to  accomplish, — and  they  rigidly  exact  it ;  they  are  thus  driven 
to  school  before  a  winter's  dawn,  after  having  been  kept  at  work 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  previous  night   The  mortality 
among  these  poor  overworked  children  is  great,  consumption 
and  fever  carrying  them  off  at  a  very  early  age.     The  rooms 
in  which  the   business   is  taught  are  excessively  small,  and  the 
children  are  packed  together  in  the  smallest  space  '  like  herrings.' 
*  Fancy  mistresses'  are  those  who  can  get  most  work  out  of  the 
children.     An  Assistant-Commissioner,  on  his  visit  to  Houghton 
Regis,  saw  the  little  clippers  with  scissors  tied  to  tlieir  waists, 
and  the  mistress  had  by  her  side  a  long  stick,  which,  however, 
on  his  entry,  she  put  out  of  sight     In  other  plait-schools  formid- 
able sticks  were  seen,   and  the  mistresses  admitted   they  were 
obliged  occasionally  to  use  them.     In  a  room  10^  feet  square, 
and  between  6  and  7  feet  high,   forty-two  children  were  found 
seated  with  the  window   shut.      The  air  space  for  each  of  these 
forty-two  children  would  be  exactly  18^  cubic  feet,  or  less  than 
half  what  one  would  have  if  shut  up  in  a  box  three  feet  each  way. 
In  another  cottage,  forty  infants  and  their  mistress  were  found 
working  together  in  a  room  with   1005  cubic  feet  of  air-space, 
each  person  thus  having  an  allowance  of  not  more  than  24^  cubic 
feet  of  air ;  but  in  this  room,  it  being  summer,  the  <me  small 
window  was  open,  in  winter  it  would  doubtless  have  been  shut, 
and  the  fire-place  stopped  up  too,  for  the  children  keep  them- 
selves warm  by  little  heated  earthen  or  tin  pots  which  tiiej  place 
upon  their  laps. 

The  business  of  straw-plaiting   has   become  a  considerable 
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cli  of  industry,    and   the   exports   of  the  manufacture   are 

„    nsiderable.     The  great   centres  of   the  trade   are  Luton  and 

l>unstable,  in  Bedfordshire;  and  St  Alban's  and  Hitcben,   in 

Herts.    The  iojury  inflicted  on  the  young-  in  this  employment-, 

ift  now  carried  on,  is  so  flagrant  that  no  doubt  can  he  entertained 

of  the  propriety  of  placing  it  under  immediate  leg-islative  regu- 

ption.    The  state  of  morals  in  the  districts  referred  to  is  reported 

m»  be  very  unsatisfactory-    A  large  proportion  of  the  women  have 

Bad    illegitimate    children^   and   some  at  so   early   an   a^e   as 

^quite    to   startle    even    those    who   are    at  ^home    in    criminal 

itatisttcs/    Education  is  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  scarcely  any  of 

ftie  adult  population  can  write. 

The  Hosiertf  Manufacture  has  engaged  the  serious  attention 
rf  th.e  Commission,  and  it  needs  to  be  very  strictly  regulated.  The 
Sttinber  of  persons  employed  is  about  120,000,  The  manufacture 
las  undergone  a  considerable  modification  within  the  last  twenty 
lears  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  use  of  machinery,  which 
t  if  thought,  however,  will  never  be  resorted  to  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  best  descriptions  of  hosiery.  The  business  therefore 
ttill  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  domestic  manufacture,  it  has 
icen  Itjund  to  be  attended  with  severe  labour  and  much  suiFcring 
Id  persons  of  all  ages,  and  especially  to  children.  The  chief 
eats  of  the  manufacture  are  the  three  midland  counties  of 
Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Leicester.  In  the  larger  establishments 
\  disposition  is  said  to  have  been  shown  to  conform  to  the 
actorj^  hours  as  already  regulated  by  law.  In  the  small  factories 
ind  cottages  the  hours  of  work  are  irregular  and  excessive, 
Ittd  the  early  ages  at  which  children  are  employed,  are  not  only 
jhysically  injurious  but  incompatible  with  any  education  or  moral 
raining  whatever*  The  girls  begin  ^seaming,'^ — a  process  rc^ 
uired  to  complete  most  of  the  articles,— as  young  as  five,  and 
istances  are  known  of  gome  having  commenced  at  four.  The 
eatest  proportion  of  this  work  being  done  by  the  wives  and 
;hildren  of  the  men  who  labour  at  the  frames,  the  parents  arc 
nerally  alone  answerable  for  overtaxing  their  children's  strength, 
nd  depriving  them  of  the  necessary  amount  of  rest  and  sleep, 
*  Little  creatures,  four  or  five  years  of  age,*  said  a  well-informed 
witness,  *  are  kept  up  shamefully  late,  motiiers  have  been  known 
to  pin  them  to  their  knees  to  keep  them  to  their  work  and  prevent 
their  falling  down  from  sleep  or  e3thauation,  and  they  slap  them 
to  keep  them  awake*  A  child  has  so  many  glove  fingers  set  for 
to  do  before  it  is  allowed  to  go  to  bed^  and  it  must  do  them<*  * 
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inarkeu  for  wearing  apparel  of  English  matiufaeture,  led  to  the 
mrendon  of  that  ingenious  and  useful  instrument,  *  the  sewing- 
machine/  The  work  now  performed  hy  this  mechanical  contrivance 
is  enormous,  and  it  is  assuming  jear  by  year  larger  proportions. 
It  is  stated  by  an  eminent  'merchant  tailor'  that  the  export 
trade  of  wearing  apparel  h  still  quite  in  its  infancy,  and  that 
the  tendency  is  to  concentrate  the  work  in  large  factories.  The 
»ewing*maclnne  will  therefore  doubtless  be  far  more  extensively 
employed  than  it  is  i  for,  in  addition  to  the  great  impulse  which 
it  has  ^iven  to  production,  it  has  canferrcd  inestimable  benefits 
tipoa  the  classes  engaged  in  needlework.  It  has  already  protluctd 
almost  a  revolution  in  that  most  miserable  of  all  occupations 
known  as  slopwork,  in  which  grown-up  women  were  rarely  able 
to  earn  more  than  4s,  or  6*,  per  week.  TJie  wages  of  those  whi> 
have  acquired  the  use  of  the  machine  now  average  from  14i%  to 
16^*  per  week.  The  more  rapid  pruductton  has  laeen  the  means 
of  Iargely*dcvek>ping  the  trade,  and  consequently  of  increasing 
ihc  wages  of  the  persons  employed  in  it  The  capital  nnw 
invested  in  sewing-machines  is  very  large,  and  in  some  manu* 
factories  one  or  m<jre  skilled  mechanics  are  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  tending  and  keeping  the  machines  in  orden  The 
use  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  has  not  yet  been  attended 
with  much  success,  but  at  the  Government  Army-Clothing  Depot, 
at  Pimlico,  the  difliculty  appears  to  have  been  overcome,  and  if 
the  plan  there  adoptetl  should  be  founil  generally  applicable,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  factory  principle  of  work  will 
be  adopted  in  all  the  employments  tij  which  the  machine  may  be 
found  applicable. 

A  few  observations  only  are  necessary  upon  an  analogous 
branch  of  industry,  viz.  AHiJicial  FloKm^-mtikinff^  which,  although 
it  might  seem  almost  to  rank  as  an  elegant  pursuit,  eminently 
requires  legislative  regulation*  It  consists  of  two  branches— 
the  manufacture  of  coloured  flowers^  and  the  manufacture  of 
mourning  flowers,  giving  employment  to  not  less  than  10,797 
[>ersons  in  England  and  Wales,  of  whom  620  are  males  and  5851 
arc  females  uu<lrr  twenty  years  of  age.  The  two  principal 
places  of  the  manufacture  are  Loudon  and  Manchester;  and 
the  hours  of  work,  especiaUy  in  the  former,  are  described 
for  two-thirds  of  the  year  as  'tremendous/  Girls  ten  years 
of  age  and  upwards  are  kept  at  work  for  fourteen,  fifteen^ 
juid  occasionally  for  eighteen  hours.  The  occupation  being 
one  in  which  stmie  artistic  taste  is  expected,  and  requiring  at 
die  same  time  very  delicate  manipulation^  it  attracts  many  in- 
genious and   intelligent  girls.     Many   very  young  children  are 
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employed  in  putting  the  petals  together  to  make  up  the  flower, 
and  in  other  processes  which  are  a  great  strain  upon  their  atten- 
tion. The  dust  from  the  coloured  materials  is  complained  of  as 
being  injurious  both  to  the  eyes  and  the  health,  and  their  bril- 
liancy is  very  trying  at  night,  girls  having  been  observed  with 

*  their  eyes  nearly  out  of  their  sockets '  from  making  white  flowers 
by  gaslight  Congestion  of  the  eye  is  often  produced  by  the  late 
hours  of  work ;  and  the  general  health  of  all  employed  is  greatly 
affected  by  crowded  rooms,  hurried  meals,  and  a  constant 
stooping  posture.  The  little  children,  who  help  the  older  hands, 
as' a  rule,  get  no  benefit  from  any  extra  quantity  of  work  which 
they  perform,  and,  if  not  beaten,  are  frightened  and  worried 
into  over*exertion.  The  business,  notwithstanding  its  attractive 
character,  is  described  as  a  *  very  dirty  one/  and  '  dusty  beyond 
belief.'  The  work-places  are  generally  small  rooms  or  back- 
kitchens  on  basements,  which  are  often  dark  and  fetid.  The 
colouring-matter  of  the  flowers  is  also  injurious  to  health,  the 
carmine  being  especially  complained  of  as  producing  oppression 
It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  bright  arsenic-green,  once  so 
fashionable,  is  rarely  now  used.  Out  of  fifty  girls  working  in 
one  room  in  Manchester  only  twelve  could  read.  In  both 
London  and  Manchester  the  low-intellectual  and  moral  state  of 
the  young  workers  is  attributed  not  to  the  poverty^but  to  the 
indi^erence  and  the  vices  of  their  parents.* 

:  We  proceed  now  to  notice  the  great  MetcU  Manufactures  and 
their  influence  upon  the  health  and  well  being  of  the  children 
and  youths  employed  in  them ;    and  first  we  may  turn  to  the 

*  black  country/  the  source  of  so  much  of  our  manufacturing 
wealth,  —  the  iron  districts  of  Staffordshire.  We  find  that 
in  the  blast-furnaces,  mills,  and  forges  of  Staffordshire  and 
Worcestershire  the  number  of  children,  young  persons,  and 
women  employed  amounts  to  about  3800,  and  to  3000  in  the 
miscellaneous  metal  trades  of  the  Wolverhampton  district, 
making,  with  those  engaged  in  similar  employments  in  Lanca- 
shire, a  total  of  17,729  persons,  who  might  be  most  beneficially 
brought  within  the  operation  of  the  Factory  Act  In  the  blast- 
furnaces, mills,  and  forges,  great  numbers  of  children  and  youths 
are  employed  in  night  sets,  between  6  P.M.  and  6  A.M. ;  and  in 
the  miscellaneous  trades  overtime  is  very  common,  a  great 
number  of  children  working  as  long  as  the  men,  viz.  from  6  AJf. 
to  11  P.M.  Little  girls  are  employed  in  bellows-blowing  (very 
hard  work  for  children)  for  fourteen  hours  a-day,  standing  on 

*  Report  of  Assistant  Commissioner  Lord,  ii.  p^  8. 
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platfrn-ms  to  enable  tliem  to  reach  the  handle  of  the  bellows, 
Night^work^  overtime^  and  the  very  nuture  of  the  employment, 
cannot  but  have  a  very  disastrous  influence  on  their  health* 
The  foundry-boys,  it  is  admitted  by  the  masters  themselves,  com- 
mence work  at  much  tw)  early  an  age,  and  are  taxed  far  beyond 
their  strength  j  and  the  children  who  work  at  home,  in  the  various 
domestic  manufacturesj  are  so  injured  by  premature  labour, 
often  commencing  from  the  age  of  seven,  that,  as  a  mle^  they 
are  stunted,  dwarfed,  or  deformed.  An  instance  is  given  of  a 
father  having  worked  his  three  young  boys  from  four  in  the 
rooming  until  twelve  at  night  for  weeks  together^  until  the 
other  inen  *  cried  shame  upon  him/     Overwork  is  systematic  j 

»I200  boys  under  15^  and  2400  youths  between  13  and  18,  work 
through  the  nights  of  every  alternate  week.  Iron  chains  are 
wrought  in  this  districtj  and  there  is  no  employment  in  which 
boys  are  subjected  to  a  greater  amount  of  labour.  Each  link 
is  formed  by  welding  together,  at  a  white  beat,  the  ends  of 
thick  pieces  of  rod-iron »  a  man  and  his  boys  striking  alternately 
with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity  lest  the  iron  should  cool 
before  the  welding  is  completed.  The  labour  of  boys  is  mea- 
sured only  by  the  strength  of  the  men ;  for  as  long  as  the  men 
ran  work,  the  boys  must  attend  tbem  ;  but  so  heavy  is  the  work 
that  by  six  KM.  the  men  themselves  are  completely  exhausted, 
and  obliged  to  cease  ;  and  it  has  l>een  pronounced  unfit  for  l^oys, 
A  chain-maker,  at  Wednesficld  Heath,  working  in  his  own  shop 
for  a  large  manufactory,  and  who  bad  left  the  establishment  that 
he  might  employ  his  little  girls  to  help  him  instead  of  hiring 
boys,  which  he  was  obliged  to  do  in  the  public  workshop,  was 
found  by  the  Assistant-Commissioner  engaged  in  making  a  large 
chain.  Two  girls,  nine  and  ten  years  of  age,  were  working  as 
*  strikers,'  and  a  little  girl  of  eight,  occasionally  relieved  by  a 
still  younger  one  of  six,  was  working  the  bellows.  The  gross 
earnings  of  this  man  amounted  to  two  guineas  per  week  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  world  coold  now  produce  a  more  revolt- 
ing instance  of  parental  oppression  than  the  spectacle  of  these 
two  young  girlsj  whose  litde  hands  would  have  been  appropriately 
employed  in  hemming  a  kerchief  or  working  a  sampler,  begrimed 
with  the  smoke,  stifletl  with  the  heat  and  stunned  with  the  din 
of  a  smithy,  wielding  sledge-hammers,  and  forging  iron  chains 
frr>m  morning  till  night,  A  single  instance  of  oppression  has 
often  had  a  greater  efR?ct  in  rousing  indignation  than  the  most 
powerful  denunciation  of  a  general  wrong.  The  picture  of  these 
little  Staffordshire  girls  thus  unsexed  by  an  imperious  taskmaster, 
and  that  taskmaster  their  parent,  is  well  adapted  to  expose  for 
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universal  reprobation  b  system  under  which  such  an  enormity 
could  be  possible,  and  to  prove  the  necessity  of  immediate  legis* 
lative  interference. 

The  district  in  which  so  much  of  the  repulsive  work  of  Eng- 
land and  of  the  world  is  done  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  for- 
bidding in    its  aspect  of  any  in  which  the   face  of  nature  is 
disfigured  by  the  industry  of  man.     Nor  is  its  social  aspect  much 
more   attractive.      The   large   working  population  live   almost 
isolated   from    the   rest   of  society.     The   principal   employers 
reside  at  a  distance  from  their  works ;  for  in  the  *  Black  Country' 
a  few  ministers  of  religion  are  almost  the  only  representatives  of 
the  higher  elements  of  civilization ;  no  one,  unless  compelled  by 
duty  or  necessity,  would   reside   in   a   region  from  which  all 
that  makes  the  country  attractive  has  been  so  completely  efiaced. 
*Huge  heaps   of  refuse,    spoil  from  the  pits  or   cinders   from 
the  iron  furnaces,  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  district  even 
to  the  very  doors  of  the  houses.     The  smoke  which  rises  in^ 
cessantly  night  and  day  from  hundreds  of  furnaces  obscures  thc^ 
sun,  and  stifles  what  little  vegetation  the  few  patches  of  soil  lefi^ 
unoccupied  by  buildings  or  rubbish  might  afford.'*     Condition^ 
of  life   such  as  these  are  necessarily  very  unfavourable  to  th^^ 
development  either  of  intelligence  or  refinement;  and  therein 
little  to  counteract  the  depressing  influence  which  employmen^fc:;! 
so  carried  on  must  almost  necessarily  produce.     Education   oLs 
alone  able  to  neutralise  in  some  degree  such  unfavourable  condi* 
tions  of  existence ;  but  without  a  due  regulation  of  the  hoixrs 
of  labour,  and  of  the  age  at  which  it  is  commenced,  education 
cannot  be  brought  to   bear  successfully  upon  the  condition  of 
a  population  placed  in  so  unhappy  a  social  position. 

Birmingham  will  now  briefly  occupy  our  attention.  The 
triumphs  of  mechanical  ingenuity  which  its  factories  display  are 
well  calculated  to  raise  to  the  highest  degree  our  admiration  of 
human  intelligence  and  human  skill ;  and  we  are  lost  in  astonish- 
ment to  see 

'  An  intellectual  mastery  exercised 
0*er  the  blind  elements,  a  purpose  given 
A  perseverance  fed,  almost  a  soul 
Imparted  to  brute  matter.* 

The  manufacturers  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  even  difficult  to 

ify  them.     Some  conception  may  be  formed  of  their  variety 

\  the  fact  that,  in  1841,  there  were  in  the  town  alone  97 

not  common  to  other  large  towns,  and  2100  firms  in  those 
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trades.  The  number  has  since  greatly  increased,  and  the  popula- 
tion, including  that  of  the  suburbs,  has  risen  from  183,000  in 
1841  to  310,000  in  1861.  The  articles  turned  out  of  this  great 
laboratory  vary  from  ponderous  steam-engines  and  monster  guns 
to  the  delicate  hands  of  a  watch,  and  filagree-work  that  might 
be  almost  mistaken  for  gossamer.  The  consumption  of  metals  is 
enormous,  and  almost  surpasses  belief.  Thus,  from  400  to  500 
tons  of  copper  are  worked  up  weekly  in  the  sheathing,  tube- 
casting,  wire,  and  other  trades.  Nearly  10  tons  of  steel  are  cut 
up  weekly  into  pens ;  3000  ozs.  of  gold  and  6000  ozs.  of  silver 
are  used  weekly  in  the  manufacture  of  jewellery,  exclusive  of  the 
quantity  employed  in  gilding  and  plating.  A  very  large  quantity 
of  diamonds,  pearls,  and  precious  stones  is  also  used ;  and  the 
mother-of-pearl  shell  annually  required  for  the  manufacture  of 
buttons  alone  varies  from  1000  to  1500  tons. 

Of  the  persons  employed  in  these  multifarious  occupations  a 
careful  estimate  gives  2000  children  under  15  years  of  age  in 
Birmingham  alone.  An  approximative  estimate  only  can  be 
formed  of  the  whole  number  of  children,  young  persons,  and 
women  employed  in  Birmingham  and  its  district,  but  it  is  cal- 
culated as  not  falling  short  of  40,000.  In  the  town  itself  18,480 
are  believed  to  be  employed,  which  are  classified  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  and  which  we  give  below  as  indicative  of  the 
principal  trades  of  the  place.*     Although  the  regular  hours  of 
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Brass-founding      

Lacquering  and  pens 

Others,  including  wire,  gas-fittings,  &c. 
Buttons 

Jewellers       

Guns       

Iron,  screws,  &c 

Machines  and  tools       

Steel  pens       

Plate       

Tin 

Errands  

Warehouses 

Millinery,  &c 


Males 

Qiuler 

20  Years. 


2,380 

1,650 
550 


1,500 
1,750 
1,650 
1,050 

'610\ 

220/ 

1 .080\ 

740/ 


Females 

under 

20  Yean. 


980/i 
1,300 

800 
680 
530 

1,090 


Totak. 


3,360 

1,650 
1,850 


6,860 

2,300 
1,750 
2,330 
1,050 
530 

730 

1,820 
1,090 


13.080        5,380  '  IS, 480 


work 
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work  are  not  unreasonable — viz.  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m. — die^ 
actual  hours   depart  from   them  considerably.      Thus,   in   th^^ 
nail-manufacture,  in  which  parents  generally  employ  their  owi^^ 
children,  over-work  is  common,  many  men  working  *  all  hours„^ 
their  labour  beiiig  bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  physical  em^ 
durance.     Many  nailers  begin  as  early  as  5  and  6  o'clock  A.M   ^^ 
and  work  until  10  or  11  at  night     '  I,'  said  a  workman,  *  and  m  ;^ 
daughter  are  only  two  poor  weakly  creatures,  and  do  not  wor^^ 
longer  than  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  ten  or  eleven  at  nigl^^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  week ;  and  when  our  little  boy  work^rf 
with  us,  he  always  worked  as  long  as  we  did.     Many  are  put  to 
work  at  six  or  seven  years  old,  if  fiiey  have  a  father  in  the  shop.' 
An  incident  in  confirmation   of  this  is  related  by  one  of  the 
Assistant-Commissioners.     *  While,'  he  says,  *  I  was  in  a  cot- 
tage, where  I  found  a  boy  with  a  sore  foot  bandaged  up,  caused 
by  a  bum  in  a  spade-factory,  a  sound  of  many  voices  singing 
swelled  gradually  nearer,  and  the  boy,  limping  on  his  stick  to 
the  door,  cried,  "  Oh,  mother,  there's  the  nailers  coming,  many 
a  thousand  of  them  I  " — and  there  passed  by  a  crowd  of  several 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  singing  a  hymn,  of  which 
two   lines  (contrasting  strangely  with   their  look  and   errand) 
were— 

*'  And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roll 
Across  my  peacefal  breast." 

They  were  coming  from  the  villages  near  Dudley  to  hold  a 
meeting  in  Hales  Owen  to  see  if  they  could  "get  out"  the 
nailers  who  were  working  against  them  there;  their  strike 
having  already  lasted  eleven  weeks.  "It's  heart-breaking 
work,'*  said  the  woman.  Amongst  the  many  children  in  the 
crowd  were  two  little  boys,  apparently  six  years  old,  or  not 
much  more,  dragged  along  by  the  hand  by  a  woman,  probably 
their  mother,  foot-sore  and  lame  from  their  march.  To  see 
such  infants  made  to  take  part  in  a  strike  and  march  miles  to 
swell  a  meeting  to  .spread  it,  was  a  sight  which  gave  but  a 
poor  idea  of  the  consideration  which  they  are  likely  to  meet 
with  at  home.'  The  Qailcrs  appear  to  be  a  particularly  impro- 
vident class,  and  their  children  suffer  acconiingly.  Girls  are 
employed  in  the  workshops.  Although  their  labour  is  not 
severe,  many  work  until  10  p.m.  ;  and  the  parents  who  send 
their  children  at  the  earliest  age  to  work  are  generally  well- 
paid  opemtives,  who  desire  to  increase  their  incomes  by 
their  earnings.  Whatever  poverty  there  is  in  the  district  is 
attributed  to  the  improvidence  of  the  women  and  the  in- 
temperance 
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temperance  of  tte  men,  Vfho  spend  mucli  oi"  their  wages  in  self- 
indulgence,* 

A  large  proportion  of  the  children  employed  in  Blnningham 
and  its  district  are  hired,  not  by  the  heads  of  firms,  but  by  the  adult 
piece-workers  under  whom  they  labour ;  an  arrangement  which 
operates  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  children  by  removing  the 
direct  responsibility  from  principils  to  those  who  do  not  recognise 
any*  The  rapidity  of  the  work  in  which  hundreds  of  young 
women  and  children  are  employed  is  extraordinary.  In  one  of 
the  processes  of  steel -pen  making  a  quick  worker  can  cnt  out  in 
a  day  of  ten  hours  36,000  steel -pens,  an  operation  which  involves 
72,000  distinct  motions  of  the  arm,  or  two  motions  in  each 
second.  It  is  asserted  that  in  proportion  as  the  part  filled  by  a 
workman  approaches  nearest  to  the  character  of  unreas*)ning 
Machinery,  the  intelligence  is  least  developed  and  education  un- 
known»  Thus  boys  and  girls  who  tend  pin-making  machines 
were  found  by  far  the  most  ignorant  class.  Handwork  in  this 
business  has  been  quite  superseded,  and  the  machine  which 
now  performs  the  work  of  hunian  hands  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  of  mechanical  inventions*  A  coil  of  wire  is  simply 
placed  on  a  drum  at  the  top  of  a  machine  and,  with  no  further 
aid  than  is  required  for  the  correction  of  irregularities^  it  emerges 
Irom  it  in  a  continuous  stream  of  completely  formed  pins.  A 
young  girl  can  tend  four  of  these  machines,  and  in  a  week's  work, 
consisting  of  five  and  a  half  days,  she  can  collect  three  million 
pins. 

The  treatment  of  the  young  in  Birmingham  and  its  district  is 
mu\  to  be  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  at  least  where  they  are 
under  the  direct  superintendence  of  principils,  but  abuses  of 
atithority  on  the  part  of  parents  and  the  small  employers  arc  as 
numerous  as  elsewhere,  and  call  as  loudly  for  correction.  The 
button  girlsj  for  example,  are,  in  the  words  of  an  Assistant- 
Commissioner,  '  poor,  forlorn^  neglected  little  beings.' 

*  Many  of  the  childreu  are  very  young  indeed,  tlu^^  or  four  b^ng 
only  mx.  The  mother  of  one  of  the&e,  however,  a  hoy,  said  that  Bho 
»mat  have  him  to  work  as  she  mived  the  value  of  his  labour,  and  also 
the  ospeuse  of  his  being  taken  care  of  by  some  one  else.  In  another 
case  a  girl  of  six — t,  e.  *'  going  seven  " — birthday  unknown,  one  of 
three  eifiters  working  here,  Lad  worked  for  a  woman  here  eight  or 
nine  months.  She  was  a  beautiful  child^  with  bright  inntxient  faccj 
but  lof iking  lost  and  bewildered  amongst  so  many  workers.  Her 
elde^  sister,  aged  twelve^  bad  a  sullen,  hardcn^^d  look  and  manner; 
the  middle  siater  seemed  in  the  intermediate  stage.     So  neglected. 
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howevor,  was  their  condition,  both  of  body  and  mind,  ad  shown  by 
their  dirty  appearance  and  tattered  dress,  and  the  want  of  ev^i 
Sunday-school  instruction,  and  melancholy  ignorance  of  eyen  the 
eldest  sister,  that  one  of  the  firm  who  saw  me  speaking  to  them  was 
so  struck  and  pained,  that  he  directed  the  mother  to  be  informed  that 
they  could  not  be  received  to  work  any  more  unless  she  showed  more 
care  for  them,  at  least  in  their  outward  appearance.  The  eldest 
makes  29.  6d,  or  Ss.  a  week,  the  two  younger  la,  each,  and  the  father 
is  in  work  as  a  mechanic.  I  have  noticed  this  case  as  an  illustration 
of  the  kind  of  care  which  many  of  the  children  whom  I  hare  seen  in 
Birmingham  plainly  receire  from  their  parents.'  * 

if'.  The  great  demand  for  young  workers  in  Birmingham  has  a 
tendency  to  invert  the  natural  order  of  labour  as  between  parents 
and    children.      The    defective   state   of  education   is   brought 
forward  very  prominently  by  the  Commissioners,  and  the  igno- 
rance not  only  on  religious  subjects  but  even  of  the  conimonest 
and  simplest  objects  of  nature  that  was  exhibited  was  amazing. 
In  religion,  especially,  the  minds  of  hundreds  were  found  in. 
a  state   of  absolute   darkness.     In   a  button   manufactory,  <mtL 
of  thirteen  selected  boys   nine   had  never  heard   of  the  Bible 
or  knew  anything  that  was  in  it,  and  some  of  the  elder  boys 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  their  being  supposed  to  know  anything.'^' 
On  an  analysis  of  a  hundred,  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age, 
72  5  per  cent,  admitted  that  they  could  not  read,  13*75  practically 
could  not,  12*5  could  read  a  little,  and  the  remaining  1*25,  t.  e. 
one  girl,  could  read  well.     In  Birmingham  thirty-two  persons 
averaging  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  including  a  young  man 
of  twenty  and   two  young  women,  could  not  tell  the  Queens 
name.     The  commonest   and  simplest  objects  of  nature,   such 
as  flowers,  birds,  fishes,  rivers,  mountains,  and  the  sea,   were 
unknown.     Some  thought  London  a  county,  one  that  it  was  in 
the  Exhibition ;  a  violet  was  said  to  be  a  pretty  bird ;  a  primrose 
a  red  rose  ;  a  lilac  also  a  bird  ;  but  whether  a  robin  redbreast  or 

♦  Keport  III.,  p.  94. 

t  Although  it  is  painful  to  do  so,  vre  give  a  few  illustrations  of  this  ignorance 
on  religious  subjects,  taken  from  the  answers  of  children : — God  is  *  a  good  man,' 
or  the  *  man  in  Heaven.'     *  I've  heard  of  Christ,  but  don*t  know  what  it  is.* 

•  Don't  know  where  God  lives,  or  about  the  world  being  made  or  who  made  it' 

•  The  Bible  is  not  a  book.'  *  Have  not  heard  of  Christ.'  *  Dout  know  if  I  am  a 
Christian,  or  what  it  is  or  means.'     *  The  good  and  bad  go  to  Heaven  alike.' 

•  Them  as  is  wicked  shall  be  worshipped.'  *  When  people  die  they  be  homed, 
their  souls  and  their  bodies.'    *  All  go  into  the  pit-hole,  where  them  be  burned.' 

•  They  never  get  out  and  live  again.  They  have  not  a  soul.  I  have  not  one.' 
•The  soul  does  not  live  afterwards.     It's  quite  an  end  of  people  when  they  die.' 

•  The  devil  is  a  good  person  ;  don't  know  where  he  lives.'  *  Christ  was  a  wicked 
man.'    *  Don't  know  what  prayer  means,  or  who  it  is  said  to.* 

an 
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an  eagle  were  birds  none  could  say ;  some  knew  not  what  a  rivor 
meant,  or  where  fishes  live ;  or  where  snow  comes  from  ;  and  n 
cow  ia  n  picture  was  pronounced  to  be  a  Hon.  Multitudes  of 
these  poor  children  can  never  have  seen  a  primrose  by  a  river's 
brim,  or  heard  the  song  of  a  lark — 

*  Not  for  tbem 
Tho  vernal  cuckoo  slionteth ;  not  for  them 
MimmirB  tbe  labouring  bee,' 

In  some  of  the  large  establishments^  however,  holidays  arc  occa- 
iionaily  given  when  the  masters  considerately  treat  their  petjple 
to  an  excursion  into  the  country,  and  it  is  a  touching  prnc»f 
how  susceptible  the  nvinds  of  children  are  to  the  iufluenccs  of 
nature  that  they  are  often  heard  to  date  some  impfirtant  event 
of  their  livesj  such  as  their  first  entering  a  workshop,  from  a 
gipsy  party  or  some  rural  trip*  Birmitigbam  abounds  with  the 
means  of  etlu cation,  and  the  clergy  and  members  of  all  religious 
denominations,  while  they  deplore  the  low  intellectual  condition 
of  the  working  children,  say  that  they  are  powerless  to  remedy  it ; 
for  so  long  as  any  trades  are  carried  on  in  which  children  can  be 
employe<l  *fuU  time,'  and  consequently  without  going  to  school, 
so  long,  unless  prohibited  by  law,  will  parents  seek  such  em- 
ployments for  their  children,  and  poverty,  although  the  most 
common  excuse*  is  very  rarely  the  real  cause  of  parental  neglect. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  70,000  children,  young  persons  and 
women  employed  in  the  metal  manufactures  alone  of  England 
and  Wales  who  might  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  themselves 
and  their  employers  be  brought  under  the  operation  of  the 
Factory  Act 

One  of  the  gre-atest  abuses  of  juvenile  labour  tliat  we  have  met 
widi  occurs  in  tbe  manufacture  of  bricks.  The  employment 
itself  is  not  unhealthy,  inasmuch  as  it  is  carried  on  in  the  open 
air,  but  when  the  strength  of  children  is  overtaxed,  and  the  liours 
of  work  are  excessive,  the  injury  to  health  becomes  very  niarked* 
The  weights  carried  on  the  head  and  in  the  arms  of  young 
girls  are  astonishing,  A  girl  tvveh  e  years  of  age  was  found 
engaged  in  catching  and  passing  on  two  bricks  at  a  time,  weighing 
14  lbs,,  for  a  whole  day;  a  work  which  involved  the  handling  of 
a  weight  amounting  to  3(>  tons,  and  to  accomplish  which,  stand- 
ing on  a  narrow  sloping  plank,  she  had  to  make  11,333  complete 
half  turns  of  her  body.  Other  girls^ — 'pages,'  as  they  are  called 
— carried  six  fire-bricks  at  a  time  to  the  kilns*  A  fire-brick 
weighs,  if  wet^  IJ  lbs.,  and  when  dry  1\  lbs.  A  child  only  five 
years  old  has  been  seen  at  work  in  a  brick-field  undergoing  an 

amount 
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amount   of  labour  sufficient  to  completely  crush  out  its  vital 
energy  and  to  bring  it  to  a  premature  grave. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  metal  manufactures  of  Birmingham 
are  those  of  Sheffield ;  and  the  disastrous  influence  of  overtaxed 
labour,  and  the  injurious  influence  of  certain  employments  upon 
the  duration  of  human  life  are  more  marked  here  dian  perhaps 
in  any  other  manufacturing  district  in  the  kingdom.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  the  grinding-trade  is  carried  on  in  Sheffield 
have  for  many  years  attracted  notice.  The  evidence  taken  by  the 
Commission  appointed  in  1841  abundantly  proved  the  destruc- 
tive nature  of  the  occupation.  The  work  principally  consists  in 
giving  an  edge  to  knives,  razors,  scissors,  tools,  and  other  cutleiy, 
and  in  polishing  the  larger  articles  made  of  steel.  The  amount  of 
particles  thrown  off  in  this  process  depends  upon  the  kind  of  work. 
A  needle  and  hackle-pin  manufacturer  stated  that  a  20  lbs. 
packet  of  steel  wire  loses  from  4  lbs.  to  5  lbs.  in  weight  during^ 
the  process  of  grinding ;  and  that  twenty-three  stones  worked  b^M 
himself  thus  threw  off  in  a  day  75  lbs.  of  steel-dust,  and  a 
larger  quantity  of  stone.  It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  3  11 
of  fine  steel-dust  is  daily  produced  under  the  iace  of  each  grinde 
The  work  of  the  dry-grinders  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Greenhof 
the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  was  directed,  j-wj 
1861,  to  inquire  into  the  industrial  condition  of  the  populatic^v 
in  the  districts  subject  to  excessive  mortality  from  lung-disease. 
*  Dry-grinders  use  the  dry  stone  only  ;  and  large  quantities  of 
fine  dust,  composed  partly  of  steel,  partly  of  sandstone,  are  pro- 
duced during  the  act  of  grinding.  These  men  formerly  adopted 
no  precaution  against  inhaling  the  dust,  which  they  are  apt  to 
do  very  freely,  seeing  that  they  sit  directly  behind  and,  as  it 
were,  astride  the  stone,  in  order  that  they  may  be  close  to  their 
work.  Some  still  continue  to  work  in  the  old  manner,  without 
protection  ;  but  the  greater  number  now  use  a  fan,  similar  to 
that  used  by  the  needle-pointers,  which  draws  the  dust  into  a 
shaft,  and  very  greatly  diminishes  the  liability  of  the  grinders  to 
suffer  from  this  cause  of  pulmonary  disease.  The  value  of  the 
fan  was  fully  exhibited  in  some  of  the  fork-grinders'  shops, 
where  streams  of  sparks,  as  the  red-hot  particles  given  off  from 
the  friction  of  the  stone  and  steel,  were  observed  suddenly  to  turn 
downwards  into  the  shaft  as  they  came  within  the  influence  of 
the  in-draught  of  air.'  The  employment  of  the  fork-grinders  is 
the  most  deadly  of  all  known  occupations.  It  was  said  by  Dr. 
Hall,  in  1857,  that  they  are  exposed  to  influences  which  have  a 
tendency  to  rob  them  of  twenty-five  years  of  their  lives.  Of 
the  razor-grinders  749  out  of  1000  were  ascertained  to  die  before 

they 
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attained  the  age  of  forty,  *  rotting  off'  at  thirty-four  or  thirty- 
five,  and  some  even  at  twenty-two  and  twenty-four*  A  painful 
description  of  the  terrible  effects  of  this  destructive  occupation 
was  drawn  by  the  fork-grinders  themselves  some  years  ago,  in  an 
address  to  the  public,  when  they  said,  'It  is  part  of  otir  duty  to 
allude  to  the  destructive  influence  of  our  trade;  for  be  it  known 
that  in  respect  to  the  peraicious  effect  of  the  grind  in g- trade  upon 
health,  our  branch  is  by  far  the  worsts  We  can  show  by  irre- 
sistible facts,  drawn  from  the  statistics  of  our  trade,  that  the 
average  age  of  Ibrk-grinders  does  not  exceed  thirty  years.  Nor 
is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  poisonous  atmosphere 
we  have  to  breathej  which  renders  the  far  i^freater  part  of  us  mere 
shadows  of  men,  and  produces  a  complication  of  diseases  of  which 
the  most  ibrmidable  is  the  asthma  and  dry  cough,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "grinders'  complaint,"  followed  by  consumption, 
which  no  medical  man  can  cure.  In  snch  cases  life  is  a  burden 
to  us  jMKjr  sufiercrs,  and  our  frames  are  gradually  wasted  by  a 
repetition  of  slow  tortures/ 

Children,  nevertheless,  commence  the  deadly  employment  of 
fork-grinding  as  young  as  ninej  some  at  eight  and  seven,  years 
of  age.  A  boy  only  six  years  old  was  found  sweated  at  a  wheel 
dry^grinding  for  his  father,  A  great  many  young  children  are 
aagaged  in  the  cutlery  business,  girls  and  boys  sometimes  com- 
mencing work  at  seven  and  even  six  years  of  age,  generally 
under  their  own  parents. 

To  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
Work  performed  by  children  under  a  very  high  temjieraturc, 
in  the  foundry  business  of  Sheffield,  a  very  large  and  important 
branch  of  its  industry,  we  extract  the  following  passages 
Jiom  the  Report  of  an  Assislant-Commissioner  engaged  in  the 
inquiry ;  and  distressing  as  are  the  exjK>sures  of  inhumanity  in 
which  these  Reports  abound,  the  facts  here  disclosed  are  un- 
paralleled : — 

'  A  boy  nine  years  old,  or  at  most  ten,  worked  at  crinoline  steel 
rolling  three  nighta  rrumiiig,  &£t  well  as  tho  days,  and  this  under  his 
own  father,  "  We  should  have  gouo  so  (i  c  rughts  be  well  as  days)  to 
the  end  of  the  week,  only  tho  engine  broke  down.*'  His  case  atxd  the 
appealB  which  he  repeatedly  made  to  mo  whether  he  might  not  '*  go  to 

^  ol  a  bit  longer,  instead  of  working,"  stmck  me  aa  peculiarly 
ful. 

'  *  Another,  now  eleven,  who  went  at  nine  years  old  to  hardcsnltig 
tnd  tempering  erintilitii^  stet^l^  worked  thero  tmm  seven  am.  till  half 
juifit  nine  p»M.  four  nights  a  week  *'for  many  and  niaiiy  a  month/ 
^^  many  a  time  till  twelve  at  night/'  *^  and  either  ouoe  or  twice  worked 

from 
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from  Beven  in  the  morning  all  throngb  the  next  night  and  day,  and  on 
till  twelve  the  following  night." 

'  Another  boy  at  a  rolling  mill,  where  his  proper  hours  were  from 
six  A.M.  to  half  past  five  p.m.,  worked  about  four  nights  every  week  till 
half  past  eight  p.m.  at  least,  and  this  for  six  months  out  of  the  nine 
that  he  was  there,  there  being  day  and  night  relays  in  the  remaining 
three  months,  and  for  about  four  months  he  worked  one  day  and 
night  together  every  week,  and  sometimes  two  days  and  two  nights 
running. 

*  Another,  at  nine  years  old,  sometimes  made  three  twelve-how 
shifts  running,  and  when  ten  has  made  two  days  and  two  nigkt 
running. 

'  Another,  now  thirteen,  at  a  former  place  worked  all  night  some 
Fridays,  and  other  nights  except  Mondays,  always  till  eight  or 
nine  p.m. 

*  Another,  now  ten,  at  a  former  place  worked  from  six  am,  till 
twelve  P.M.  three  nights,  and  till  nine  p.m.  the  other  nights,  in  his 
only  week  there. 

'  Another,  now  fourteen,  has  worked  sometimes  from  six  Ajf.  on 
Friday  till  two  p.m.  on  Saturday. 

'  Another,  now  thirteen,  at  a  former  place  worked  from  six  PJf. 
till  twelve  noon  next  day  for  a  week  together^  and  sometimes 
for  three  shifts  together,  e.  g,  from  Monday  morning  till  Tuesdaj 
night. 

*  Another,  now  twelve,  has  worked  in  an  iron  foundry  at  Staveley 
from  six  A.M.  till  twelve  p.m.  for  a  fortnight  on  end;  could  not  do  it 
any  more,  &c.' 

As  to  the  ill-consoquences  of  using  heavy  hammers  at  a  very 
early  age — 

*  There  is  a  good  deal  of  heavy  work,  I  have  seen  a  boy  of  fourteen 
years  old  using  a  22  lb.  hammer  in  file  forging,  and  some  who  have 
grown  completely  out  of  form  from  the  work.' 

Such  abuses  of  parental  power  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  any 
civilised  country,  and  the  law  ought  to  restrain  or  punish  those 
who  impose  it  These  helpless  children  are  eminently  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  State,  for  such  excessive  labour  involves 
the  certainty  of  premature  death,  preceded,  in  the  case  of  the 
iork-grinders,  by  sufferings  of  the  most  terrible  character.* 
By  preventing  children  from  entering  upon  any  of  the  steel 
grindino;  or  heavy  furnace  employments  until  a  proper  age,  and 
then  only  under  certain  restrictions,  not  only  would  their  lives 


*  *  Its  their  fathers,'  says  a  workman  in  his  evidence,  'have  put  these  young 
ones  to  it,  and  they  (t.e.  the  boys)  have  been  ruined  before  manhood.  Con- 
sumption seizes  them  -when  quite  young  men,  and  thev  go  off  like  nothing.' 
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Im  prolonged,  but  sufficient  time  might  be  affordej  for  the 
education  which  thej  so  greatly  need.  The  generation  now 
Rowing  up  in  She  flic  Id  and  its  vicinity  is  described  as  *  equally 
ignorant  of  the  country  in  which  they  live,  of  the  ruler  by 
whom  it  is  goi^erned,  and  of  the  founder  of  the  religion  which  it 
acknowledges/ 

The  GlasB  Manvfadure  is  one  of  great  importance.  The 
repeal  of  the  excise  duty,  and  the  removal  of  some  restrictions 
which  considerably  interfered  with  tlie  mode  of  conducting  the 
bustJiesa^  has  led  to  important  improvements,  and  to  a  very  gr^at 
iacrease  in  the  number  of  hand  a  em  ployed  in  it.  The  trade 
comprises  four  principal  departments,  viz.,  the  makin^^  of  (1) 
plate-glass  j  (2)  crown-glass  ;  (3)  flint-glass;  and  (4)  bottle-glass. 
Piate*glass  is  made  by  coasting  and  rolling  the  metal,  whilo  crown 
and  sheet-glass  are  made  by  blowing  and  by  manual  labour. 
Since  the  period  of  the  repeal  of  the  excise  duty  in  1845,  the 
production  of  plate-glass  at  one  manufactory  alone  has  increased 
nearly  fourfold,  or  from  :jl*2,00l}  to  1,240,000  ieet  a  year.  In 
the  year  1863,  the  production  of  sheet-glass  alone  in  two  manu- 
factories amounted  to  8,0005000  feet  per  annum.  The  manu- 
facture of  blown  flint-glass  has  declined,  but  that  of  pressed  (lint- 
glass  has  been  largely  increased,  one  firm,  which  formerly  pro- 
duced only  350,(X>b  lbs,,  now  making  3,000,500  lbs.  of  pressed 
flint-glass  annually.  The  bottle-glass  manufacture  has  also 
greatly  increased,  and  in  the  year  1862,  the  praduee  of  forty- 
seven  houses  iu  the  district  of  the  Tyne  amounted  to  more  than 
50,000,000  bottles,' 

The  seat  of  the  glass  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  has  been 
chiefly  determined  by  the  presence  of  coal,  of  which  large  quan- 
tities are  required,  and  in  some  measure  by  the  facilities  for 
obtaining  the  other  materials,  such  as  marl  and  sand.  The 
number  of  children  and  young  persons  employed  in  the  glass 
manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  3934  j  and  of  females, 
above  the  age  of  18,  there  are  employed  in  England  and  Wales 
about  1600.  The  age  at  which  children  enter  the  glass-work^; 
is  commonly  between  nine  and  eleven.  The  heat  to  which  they 
are  exposed  is  necessarily  great,  and  they  are  often  litei'ally 
standing  for  hours  *  between  two  fires/  In  some  works,  as  in 
the  crown  and  sheet-glass  houses,  the  boys  are  'almost  perma- 
nently in  a  very  high  temperature,'  the  hottest  employments  being 


•  The  great  iacrcsie  i»  chj<;fly  owing  to  tlic  growth  of, the  bitter  heitr  trade* 
and  to  ike  iQcrciwtd  demand  for  bottles, 

those 
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those  of  the  little  shovel-holders  and  pushers,  boys  who  protec^^ 
the  men,  by  holding  up  shovels,  from  the  heat  of  the  fumace^^ 
when  they  are  opened  for  the  extraction  of  the  metal,  and  wh^^ 
also  open  and  shut  the  doors.    The  heat  to  which  they  are  ezpose^^ 
is  terrific,  a  thermometer  held  close  to  a  boy's  head  rose  imm^^ 
diately  to  130^     The  Assistant-Commissioner,  standing  near      ^ 
boy  whose  position  was  permanent,  afterwards  found  the  crov^^i 
and  brim  of  his  hat  completely  melted  out  of  shape.     At  tjlie 
mouth  of  another  kiln,  where  the  boys  were  constantly  putting  in 
articles  to  anneal,  the  mercury  of  a  thermometer  rose  rapidly  to 
the  top,  viz.,  15(y*. 

The  kilns  in  bottle  works  resemble  arches  in  a  wine  cellar,  and 
their  heat  was  found  to  vary  from  106®  to  120*.     They  have  no 
commtmication  with   either  light  or   air,   except  the   opening 
through  which  the  bottles  are  carried  in  and  taken  out     The  air 
is  necessarily  deficient  in  oxygen,  and  therefore  very  exhausting 
to  work  in ;  but  the  boys  occupied  in  carrying  bottles  into  and 
out  of  the  kilns  are,  nevertheless,  in  constant  motion,  and  the 
distance  ran  by  each  in  a  day's  work  amounts  to  many  miles. 
At  some  bottle  works  in  Yorkshire,  the  *  takers  in '  are  said  to  run, 
on  an  average,  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  miles  each  *  journey*  or 
day's  work.     At  one  of  these  works  the  distance  travelled  by  a 
boy  only  eleven   years   old,  was  measured,  and  was  found  to 
vary  from  thirteen  and  a  half  to  seventeen  miles  a  day,  according 
to  the  number   of  bottles   carried.      In   another,   where  ninety 
dozen  of  bottles  were  carried  (only  a  *  fair  journey '),  the  distance 
was  found  to  be  twenty  miles.     In  the  manufacture  of  common 
flint-glass  bottles  the  distance  ran  by  boys  was  found  to  be  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen    miles  in   six    hours.      The    weight  of  the 
articles  carried  is  moreover  made  practically  heavier  by  being 
placed  on  the  end  of  a  long  stick.     '  A  man,'  said  a  workman, 
*  could  not  do  a  "taker  in's"  work;  it  would  kill  him.'  Exhaust- 
ing as  the  labour  exacted  from  boys  is,  six  hours  is  the  utmost 
period  of  unbroken  rest  they  are  allowed,  and  in  this  is  included 
the  time  spent  in  going  home  and   returning,  and  for  meals; 
leaving  a  very  short  period  indeed  for  sleep,  and  none  for  recrea- 
tion unless  at  the  expense  of  sleep.     Over- work  is  frequent.     A 
little  boy,  ten  years  of  age,  had  worked  without  cessation  from 
seven    on    Friday    morning    until    seven   on    Saturday  evening, 
'  only  lying  down  a  little  now  and  then  on  anything  he  could 
find.'     In  one  sheet-glass  manufactory  a  boy  has  worked  thirty- 
six  hours  without  going  to  bed,  and  another  had  worked  for  sixty 
consecutive  hours.     Night  work  prevails  more  or  less  in  all  the 
glass-houses.     It  is    impossible  to   conceive  any  system  more 
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cialcukted  to  ruin  the  liealtli  of  growing  boys,  and  to  destroy 
-their  constitutions  ;  their  appearance  is  described  as  unhealthy, 
their  frames  slight,  and  they  all  suffer  more  or  less  from 
languor^  head-ache,  and  the  effects  of  sudden  chills  after  ej^posure 
to  great  heat;  their  feet  are  often  sore  and  blistered^  and  they 
not  unfrefjueiitly  fall  asleep  over  their  work*  *  When  you  come 
to  work  at  nine  at  night,*  said  a  litde  boy  of  thirteen  to  the 
Assistant-Commissioner^  'you  do  feel  very  sleepy,  and  have  to 
sing  to  keep  awake,* 

Under  the  conditions  in  which  this  manufacture  is  at  present 
carried  on,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  boys  employed  in  the 
trade  are  necessarily  entirely  uneducated.  The  glass  makers 
indeed,  as  a  body,  are  said  to  be  an  untaught  and  intmctable  class. 
The  medical  evidence  on  the  injury  inflicted  on  young  boys  by 
the  glass  works  is  unusually  emphatic,  and  a  hop<?  is  expressed 
that  the  temptation  to  which  worthless  and  improvident  parents 
are  exposed  to  *  discount '  their  children  in  this  business  will  be 
put  an  end  to. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  rural  districts  of  England 
would  at  least  be  exempt  from  the  evils  upon  whic^h  it  has  been 
aiiT  painful  task  to  comment,  but  agricultural  labour  is  occasionally 
imposed  ii|K)n  children,  to  the  serious  injury  of  their  constitutions^ 
and  under  conditions  jMcuJiarly  demoralising.  In  the  course 
of  the  Poor  Law  inquiries  which,  in  1862,  were  instituted  into 
the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  agriculture,  it  was 
£Dund  that  an  organised  system  of  labour  called  the  *  gang  system' 
existed  in  certain  districts  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire,  and  Lincolnshire.  A  farmer  who  wished  to 
have  a  particular  ]>iece  of  work  done,  such  as  clearing  land  of 
jitones  or  pulling  turnips,  applied  to  a  gang-master,  who  contracted 
to  do  the  job,  supplying  the  necessary  labour^  ITiis  system  still 
prevails;  the  farmer  agrees  with  the  gang- master  and  the  gang- 
master  bargains  with  the  labtiurers.  If  the  work,  as  usually 
happens,  is  such  as  can  be  partly  tlone  by  women  and  children, 
the  gang  is  composed  of  persons  of  both  sexes  and  oi  all  ages, 
They  work  together  superintended  by  an  overseer..  In  parishes 
where  there  is  an  excess  of  population,  and  consequently  much 
competition  for  employment,  these  gangs  are  easily  collected,  and 
the  farmer  gets  his  work  done  quickly  and  cheaply,  and  the  gang- 
master  is  generally  able  to  make  a  considerable  profit.*  His  object 
is  of  course  to  extract  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  labour  in 
a  given  time  for  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  remuneration. 
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A  herd  of  human  beings  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  often  in- 
cluding very  young  children,  is  speedily  got  together,  thus  con- 
stituting an  agricultural  gang.  The  distance  travelled  befcnre  work 
is  commenced  is  often  five,  six  and  seven  miles,  and  the  night 
is  often  passed  by  the  party  at  a  distance  from  home,  huddled 
together  in  barns  and  outhouses,  and  without  distinction  of  age 
or  sex.  In  the  formation  of  a  gang  the  worst  characters,  made 
and  female,  are  often  collected  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
contaminating  effect  of  a  promiscuous  assembly  upon  the  young 
who  form  part  of  it  may  be  readily  conceived.  Out  of  a  hundred 
girls  in  a  gang  seventy  have  been  known  to  have  been  previously 
demoralised.  This  system,  we  regret  to  say,  has  increased 
rather  than  diminished  since  public  attention  was  first  called  to 
it.  It  prevails  extensively  over  portions  of  Suffolk,  Lincoln,  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  Huntingdonshire. 

The  practice  is  condemned  by  magistrates,  the  clergy,  and 
indeed  by  all  but  those  who  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  its 
maintenance ;  yet  it  continues. 

It  would  be  ^^superfluous  to  advert  to  the  many  other  trades  and 
employments  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sion.* We  have  selected  the  most  prominent  in  which  over- 
working the  young  is  practised  to  an  extent  cruelly  to  overtax 
their  strength  and  to  produce  almost  of  necessity  premature 
decline  and  decay.  The  worst  instances  of  oppression,  it  is 
painful  to  state,  are  those  in  which  children  are  overworked  by 
their  parents.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  the  legislature  to 
deprive  those  parents  of  the  power  of  trafficking  in  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  their  young. 

We  well  remember  the  stock  arguments  which  were  urged 
against  the  Factory  Act,  and  we  rememljer  also  by  whom  they 
were  urged  ;  but  tlioy  were  urged  in  vain.  They  have  been 
renewed  aiyainst  overy  succeeding  measure  designed  to  protect 
the  poor  and  helpless  against  the  cupidity  of  those  in  whose 
power  they  lav.  Such  measures  have,  nevertheless,  Ix^en  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament  and  ratified  by  public  opinion.  The  time 
has  now  arrived  when  a  still  further  extension  of  the  principle 
is  imperatively  required  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  civili- 
zation.    Were  the  head  of  a  family  made  punishable,  by  fine  or 

*  Among  these  are  lace  and  embroidery  "work  in  Ireland,  liand-loom  weaving 
and  liosiery  in  Ireland,  the  paper  tube  manufacture,  ralliug-mills  and  forges,  iron 
ship-building,  letter  foundries,  the  copper  vorks  of  South  Wales,  baud-loom 
car])et  making,  the  manufacture  of  hair  seating,  the  tobacco  manufacture,  the 
bobbin  nianulacture,  india-rubber  works,  and  the  paper  manufacture.  On  all 
these  the  Commissioners  have  reported  cruel  abuses  of  the  labour  of  children, 
and  recommend  immediate  legislation. 

Otherwise, 
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otherwise,  for  any  gross  instance  of  overwork  which  might  occur 
under  his  roof,  the  practice  would  certainly  be  checked.  Any 
difficultT  of  obtaining  evidence  might  be  counteracted  by  the 
encouragement  of  informers,  for  the  hours  of  work  being  nece«- 
sairily  open  to  the  observation  of  neigh b4iurs5  proof  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  abuses  would  be  reacUiy  obtainable  and  opinion 
would  then  speedily  lead  to  their  abandonment.  The  local 
authorities,  and  especiaHy  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Provincial 
Boards  of  Health,  might  be  intrusted  with  a  power  of  inspecting 
the  smaller  establishments  and  domestic  workshops ;  and  the 
continuance  of  the  abuse  would  be  improbable  after  the  legisla- 
ture shall  have  condemned  it  If  in  the  larger  establishments 
the  legal  hours  of  work  for  children  and  young  persons  and 
females  were  specified  and  their  infringement  made  a  punishable 
offence,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  majority  of  em- 
ployers would  cheerfully  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  law< 
Experience  has  hitherto  fully  justified  the  wisdom  of  legislation. 
The  Factory  Act  has  contributed  in  a  striking  degree  to  the 
good  feeling  between  masters  and  workmen,  the  latter  of  whom 
now  speak  of  it  as  their  true  '  charter.^  * 

'The  condition  of  the  persons  employed  in  the  additional 
works  which  have  recently  come  under  inspection,'  says  the 
gentleman  whose  able  Report  we  have  previously  had  the  pleasure 
of  quoting,  *  shows  the  absolute  necessity  for  supervision,  and  has 
strengthened  the  opinion  formed  five*and-thirty  years  ago^  that 
free  labour  (if  so  it  may  be  termed),  even  in  a  free  country^ 
requires  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  protect  it  from  the  cupidity 
and  ignorance  of  parents.  Most  of  the  workshops  of  this  great 
commercial  country  have  fallen  into  the  inevitable  track  of  com- 
petitive industry  when  unrestricted  by  law,  namely,  to  cheapen 
prices  by  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  to  increase  production  by  protracted  hours  of 
work,  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  physical  capability,  or  to  the 
ueecl  of  social  requirements*  Thus  we  have  thousands  of  the 
working  classes  in  a  state  of  semi -barbarity  ;  parents  who  appear 
to  have  little  or  no  natural  affection,  fathers  who  are  wholly 
toDSual,  mothers  who  are  without  domestic  knowleilge,  children 
utterly  ignorant^  and  without  obedience,  and  masters  who  are 
not,  perhaps,  regardless,  but  who  have  never  duly  considered  the 
consequences  of  congregations  formed  of  such  materials/  t 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Langtuxge^  deKvered  at 
the  Royal  Instittition  of  Great  Britain  in  Apil^  May^  and 
JunBj  1 861.   By  Max  Af  uller,  M.  A.    Fourth  Edition*    Lioadoiii 

"  1864. 

2.  Lectures  on  the  Science  qf  Language^  delit)ered  at  the  Boyd 
Institution  of  Great  Britain  in  February ^  March^  Aprils  and 
MayylS63.  By  Max  Muller,  M. A.  Sea>iid  Series.  LcHidon, 
1864. 

8.  A  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology*  By  Hensleigh  Wedg^ 
wood,  M.A.  (Vols.  L  and  II.,  Vol.  IIL  Part  1.)  London, 
1859-65. 

4.  Chapters  on  Laanguage.  By  the  Rer.  Frederic  W.  Fanar, 
M.A.     London,  1865. 

WHEN  we  survey  the  modem  science  of  Conparatiire 
Philology,  and  the  position  of  our  English  scholan  in 
it,  it  is  by  no  means  pleasant  to  find  ourselves  here  much  worse 
placed  than  in  many  other  fields  of  art  and  science.  Towsrdi 
the  end  of  the  last  century  we  had  actually  grasped  the  cine 
which  was  to  lead  to  the  great  philological  discoveries  of  the 
present ;  but  it  was  for  the  most  part  by  Continental  explorers, 
especially  by  Germans,  that  this  clue  was  followed  up.     For 

} rears  we  not  only  did  not  teach,  we  were  backward  even  in 
earning :  but  of  late  we  have  happily  begun  to  move  again,  and 
at  last  seem  to  have  started  with  a  fair  hope  of  making  the  last 
days  of  the  nineteenth  century  redeem  the  deficiencies  of  the 
first  English  students  have  been  working  in  particular  depart- 
ments of  the  science  with  much  energy  and  some  success,  and 
moreover  we  have  now  that  great  power  in  producing  and  en- 
couraging science,  an  educated  public  strongly  interested  in  the 
study  of  Language,  and  to  a  large  extent  both  able  and  willing  to 
hear  all  sides  of  an  argument,  trusting  to  broad  common  sense  in 
shaping  their  opinions  according  to  the  evidence  laid  before 
them.  In  having  a  public  of  this  kind,  we  are  probably  moie 
fortunate  than  any  other  country  in  Europe,  and,  having  it,  we 
are  bound  to*  make  the  most  of  it  It  is  much  better  that  such 
interest  should  flow  gradually  through  society,  raising  the  whole 
intellectual  level  of  the  country,  and  thus  reacting  beneficially 
upon  the  progress  of  science,  than  that,  as  in  Germany,  the 
learned  class  should  be,  like  the  noble  class,  so  unhappilj 
wanting  in  intermediate  members  to  connect  it  with  the  main 
body  of  the  people. 

The  public  interest  in  Philological  discovery  had  for  some 
jeans  been  gradually  mdenin^  and  dee^niny  in  Englandy  wbea 

the 
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the  efforts  of  a  German  scholar  p^ave  its  growth  a  new  and  enep* 
pedc  impulse.     If  we  examine  the  effect  produced  by  Professor 
Max  Muller's  toarhing  at  Oxford,  and  his  Lectures  at  the  Rjyal 
Institution  in  London,  we  shall  sec  that»  great  as  it  is,  it  is  dun 
to  R   perfectly  intpUig'ible  combination   of  causes*     To   take  a 
place  amon^  the  highest  rank  of  teachers  a   man  must  lie  an 
originai  discoverer.     The  mere  schoolmaster,  though  cmmmed 
with  the  learning  of  twenty  Universities,   can  only  portray   to 
his  scholars,  ns  it  were,  the  shadow  of  science  which  has  Ix^en 
projected  on  the  surface  of  his  passive  mind  ;  but  to  him  scientific 
facts  want  the  perspective  and  the  solidity  which  they  have  to 
the  light  and  grasp  of  the  real  cmftsman  who  does  new  work 
among  them.     On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  follow  that  every 
learned   and  original   student  must  be  able   to   teach.      There 
■taiid  before  us   the  works  of  a  great  German  Philologist,  who 
hfts  flung  the  results  of  his  life-long  labour  into  a  row  of  volumes 
where  thousands  of  pages,  full  of  shrewdest  reasoning  and  over- 
whelming array  of  facts,  are  hustled  together  with  hardly  the 
skeleton  of  an  index  or  a  plan,  argument  nested  within  argument, 
and  digression  within  digression,  like  the  stories  within  stories 
in  a  book  of  Hindoo  tales.     From   time  to  time  some  special 
Student  girds  up  his  loins,  plunges  in  at  what  seems  the  likeliest 
opening  in  this  trackless  forest,  and  comes  out  laden  with  know- 
ledge wherewith  to  build  up  his  own  scientific  reputation.     We 
need  not  say  of  whose  volumes  we  speak :  readers  of  this  class 
know  well  enough^  and  few  others  care.     It  is  true  such  labours 
as  these  are  not  lost — sooner  or  later  their  effects  come  out  into 
the  general  field  of  knowledge  ;  but  the  teacher  who  will  act  at 
once  upon  a  great  public  must  give  them  not  only  knowledge, 
but  knowledge  in  the  state  that  their  time  and   training  will 
enable  them  to  receive.    Perfectly  understanding  how  to  do  this, 
Max  Miiller  was  able  to  bring  forward  the  results  of  others^  work 
and  his  own  in  a  way  which  was  not  made  unscientific  by  being 
popular^    His  argument  has  been  somewhat  of  this  kind  :  *  Here 
^Tc  certain  facts:  you  must  take  my  word  not  only  that  they  are 
sound,  but  that  the  rest  of  the  same  kind — though  I  cannot  heap 
them  up  here  before  you — tend  in  the  same  direction ;  and  now 
upon  these  facts  I   base  such  and  such  inferences.     If  any  one 
will  show  either  fact  or  inference  to  be  wrong,  at  any  rate  I  have 
done  my  best  in  helping  him  to  bring  out  truth,'    Such  a  methoii 
-mB  eminently  suited  to  the  English  temper*     We  may  be  in- 
mlar  and  prejudiced  in  our  opinions;  but  we  are,  after  all,  the 
countrymen  of  Bacon,  and  our  minds  lie  open  to  straightforward 
inference  from   definite  fact   rather  than  to  dogmatic  or  tran- 
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scendental  teaching.     When  we  see  how  Max  Miiller  united  joit 
the  qualities  required  for  the  work  he  undertook,  we  need  not 
fancy  that  any  undue  partiality  has  given  him  a  popularity  not 
iairly  earned,  much  less  grudge  him,  as  a  foreigner,  his  immoase 
success  on  English  ground.     In  reviewing  here  his  two  series  of 
Lectures,  it  is  not  our  purpose  either  to  give  a  descriptive  catft^i^ 
logue  of  their  contents  or  to  popularise  that  which  is  already 
popular,  but  rather  to  show  through  what  stages  the  school  Ifa^ 
belongs  to  has  grown  up  into  its  present  state,  to  discuss  some  of 
his  main  tenets,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  views  held  hy 
other  thinkers,  dead  or  living,  abroad  or  at  home. 

Those  who  take  as  their  standing-ground  the  position  of  thif 
dominant  modem  school  may  look  back  upon  two  great  phases 
through  which  the  science  of  Language  has  passed.     At  firsts 
words  somewhat  alike  in  sound  were  ranged  together  when  they 
were  also  somewhat  alike  in  meaning,  and  often  enough  when 
they  were  not      Words  compounded  of  root  and  inflexion  or 
sufBx  were  treated  together  in  the  lump  as  they  occur  in  actual 
speech  ;  if  the  language  a  word  belonged  to  did  not  give  a  satis* 
factory  meaning,  the  etymologist  went  to  some  other,  and  it  was 
hard  indeed  if  Dutch  or  Latin,  Hebrew  or  Basque,  could  not 
help  him  to  something  more  or  less  like  the  sound  he  wanted, 
bearing  a  more  or  less  appropriate  meaning.     For  the  human 
organs  of  voice  are  very  much  the  same  everywhere,  and  it  so 
happens  that  the  sets  of  articulations  used  in  the  many  hundred 
languages  of  the  world  do,  in  some  rough  way,  correspond.    ^ 
is  only  in  a  rough  way,  for  different  languages  vary  materially  3^ 
their  rendering  of  the  sounds  which  our  rude  alphabetic  systeiL^* 
make  shift  to  write  with  the  same  letters.     It  has  even  be^^*^ 
found  that  whole  groups  of  articulate  sounds  present  in  sonc:^^* 
languages  are  absent  in  others;  thus  certain  North  America-^^ 
tribes  not  only  themselves  pronounced  no  labials,  such  as/i,  ^^     ' 
jw,  but  expressed  their  disgust  at  the  absurdity  of  any  one  bein  ^^^ 
expected  to  shut  his  mouth  to  speak  instead  of  opening  it     L  -^ 
like  manner,  some  native  tribes  of  Brazil  used  neither ^J  /,  nor    ^^    . 
in  their  language  ;  whereupon,  as  the  historians  tell  us,  theL-^^, 
Portuguese  conquerors  facetiously  described  them  as  a  race  wit^-^^J|^ 
neither  Fe^  Ley,  nor  Rey — that  is  to  say,  with  neither  Faitl^-^ 
Law,    nor   King.     But  the   fact   of  our  alphabet  serving  evei^---^ 
badly  to  write  all  manner  of  languages  shows  how  much  likenes-^^^* 
there  is  in  the  articulations  used  over  the  world ;  and  thus  to  th^^ 
old-fashioned    etymologist   who   overlooked    all    but   the   moi^  ^ 
glaring:   divergences  of  sound,  as  well  as  all  questions  of  th-^ 
traceable  history  and  grammatical  structure  of  words,  it  became 
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rinc  Any  similarly  sounding  terms  to  have  a  real 
conaexion.      To  his  mind   it  was  simple  and   unobjectionable 
ll&at  a  viokt  should  be  so  called  because  vi  f>/e^^^  it  smells  strong. 
The   superstitious   practice   of  the   South    Sea   islands,   which 
mftkes  certain  persons  and  things  iabn^  or  sacred  from  polluting^ 
tuficli^  is  so  lam i liar  in  England  that  wo  have  even  taken  up  the 
word  for   our  own  use.      The  way  in  which  a  comparatively 
modem  w^riter  explains  the  origin  of  this  word  is  quite  instiuctive, 
OS  typical  of  the  sort  of  case  where  this  early  philological  method 
I*  at  its  worst*     The  Malay  dictionary  borrows  from  the  Arahir 
the  word  tahut^  'the  Jewish  ark  of  the  covenant;'  now,  as  this 
was  a  very  sacretl  and  inviolable  object,  therefore,  our  author 
rf^asons,  the  Polynesian  word  tabu^  meaning  *  sacredj  inviolable/ 
is  deriveil  from  it.     VV^e  are  not  by  any  means  to  think  that, 
because  this  rude  method  of  comparison  has  been  g^enerally  re- 
placed by  something  better,  it  is  even  now  extinct;  for  straggling 
i^tnains  of  old  methods  continue  ibr  ages  to  exist  by  the  side  of 
die  prevailing  new  ones.     What  Mr*  ^I^Lennan,  in  his  remarkable 
hook  on  Primitive  Marriage,  says  oi"  remains  of  early  customs, 
|3  true  also  of  the  stages  through  which  knowledge  is  developed 
in  tile  wtirld :   '  In  the  sciences  of  law  and  society,  old  means  not 
^Id  iu  chronology  but  in  structure :  that  is  most  archaic  which 
*Jes   nearest  to  the  beginning]  of  human  pn)gTe3s  consideretl  as  a 
de%*elopjnent,  and  that  is  most  modern  which  is  farthest  removed 
frotn  that  beginning.'     From  time  to  time  books  are  still  pub- 
lished tfk  show  that  plain  h^axon  or  Scandinavian  names  of  country 
plaees  in  England  are  relics  of  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  colomm- 
*ion,  or   diat  Gvsetmis  is  tlie  fountain-head  whence  we  are  ti> 
^narc*  down  LiddcU  and  ScotL     Such  bo4iks  even  keep  up  in  the 
i^idst  of  us   the  worse  side^  not  the  better^  of  the  early  philo- 
I'Jg'ists ;  for  the  guidance  of  history  and  the  common -sense  plan  of 
fittciing,  if  possible,  the  etymologies  of  their  words  in  languages 
sictually  or  in  past  time  spoken  in  the  country — such  as  Norman, 
™xtjn,  or  Celtic  in  England — led  them,  to  a  great  extent^  right. 
Fbere  were,  t^io,  among   them  men  whose  views  were   far  in 
*dvauce  of  their  age,    Roger  Bacon,  that  marvel  of  the  thirteenth 
c^entury,  is  far  ahead  of  some  living  writers   in  the  nineteenth ; 
"^    prtjtests  against  those  wli<*  propose  derivations  td  words  in 
A-a.tjn^  Greek,  and  Hebrew  without  a  due  regard  to  the  history  of 
those  languages.    '  Brito,'  he  says,  '  dares  to  derive  Gshenna  from 
Greek    f/e^  earth,  and   ennos^   deep;    though   Gehenna   is   a 
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nebrc*w  word,  and  cannot  have  its  origin  in  Greek/  Friar 
acon  saw  clearly  the  way  in  which  very  different  words  fall  in 
"^  «."ourse  of  time  into  one  indistinguishable  form,  as  when  nevos, 
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empty,— icoiyo9«  common, — xaufo^,  new,  fall  into  the  tame  somnd^ 
cenOf  in  cenotaph^  eencbite^  encenia.  He'  had  even  conoeiYed  the 
idea  of  a  ComparatiYe  Grammar.  *  Surely,'  as  Profeiaor  Mflller 
lays,  *  this  does  honour  to  the  thirteenth  centory.'  ^ 

The  class  of  philologists  who  raised  the  main  body  of  dieir 
science  to  a  level  above  that  of  the  early  etymologists,  did  woik 
which  corresponds  very  much  to  what  Professor  Miiller,  sur- 
vejdng  his  subject  from  a  different  point  of  view,  calls  the 
*  classificatory  stage/  A  principal  founder  of  this  new  school 
was  one  of  the  great  thinkers  of  the  world,  Leibnits.t  He  began 
to  set  philology  firee  from  the  shackles  in  which  it  was  held 
by  the  belief,  once  maintained  as  a  religions  doctrine,  but  now 
recognised  as  a  mere  superstition,  that  the  derivation  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  all  other  languages,  was  to  be  sought  in  Hebrew, 
as  the  primitive  language  of  mankind.  'To  cidl  Helnew  die 
primitive  language,'  he  says,  'is  like  calling  branches  of  s 
tree  primitive  branches,  or  like  imagining  that  in  some  coontiy 
hewn  trunks  could  grow  instead  of  trees.  Such  ideas  may  be 
conceived,  but  they  do  not  agree  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
with  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  Divine 
wisdom.'  Equally  important  was  the  new  method  of  investiga^ 
tion  which  Leibnitz  introduced  by  urging  that  detailed  vocaba- 
laries  of  the  languages  of  the  world,  old  and  new,  savage  and 
civilised,  should  be  made  and  carefully  compared.  He  drew  np 
a  list  of  simple,  common  words  to  be  translated  for  this  puipose 
into  many  languages,  and  enlisted  among  others  Peter  the  Great 
as  a  helper  in  getting  this  work  done.  Of  Leibnitz's  suggestions 
it  came  that  many  years  afterwards  that  woman,  extraordinary  in 
good  as  in  evil,  the  ambitious,  public-spirited,  learned,  and 
profligate  Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  '  once  shut  herself  up  nearly 
a  year,  devoting  all  her  time  to  the  compilation  of  her  Cbmpaim* 
tive  Dictionary.' J  To  the  influence  of  the  inventor  of  the 
Differential  Calculus,  Professor  Miiller  directly  traces  the  great 
works  of  Hcrvas  and  Adelung.  Hervas  was  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
who  brought  back  from  his  missionary  life  among  the  native 
tribes  of  A  merica  a  taste  for  philological  study,  which  led  him 
to  compile  his  great  'Catalogue  of  Languages.'  To  have 
collected  specimens  and  notices  of  more  than  three  hundred 
languages  is  no  small  matter.  But  Hervas  did  more.  He  him- 
self composed  grammars  of  more  than  forty  languages.  He  was 
the  first  to  point  out  that  the  true  afiinities  of  languages  must  be 
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determined  chiefly  by  gnimmatical  evidence,  not  by  mere  simi* 
Urity  of  words.  Among  otber  <li8C0veries>  that  of  tbe  existence 
of  the  Malay o-Polynesian  family  is  due  to  him,  and  the  very 
phmse  describing  it  as  extending  over  Bome  200  degrees  of 
longitude,  from  Madagascar  on  one  side  to  Easter  Island  on  the 
other,  which  has  been  repeated  by  audior  after  author  i»  almost 
the  same  words,  till  it  has  become  a  mere  weariness  to  the  ears 
of  ethnologists,  has  its  origin  in  Hervas,'  The  method  of  the 
elajalfying  school  culminated  in  the  '  Mithridates '  of  Adelung, 
$k  Vft»t  work  published  early  in  the  present  century,  and  which 
givatf  beside  a  mass  of  other  materials,  dissected  versions  of  the 
Lord'i  Prayer  in  alx>ve  five  hundred  languages.  Though  its 
method  has  now  become  obsolete,  the  'Midiridates*  is  still  often 
used  by  philologists,  who  speak  of  it  with  the  respect  due  to  all 
thoroughly  gootl  work,  however  old  its  fashion.  But  it  is  very 
undesirable  that  this  loose  and  fragmentary  treatment  of  languages 
should  be  kept  up  in  cthnologicai  research,  in  the  very  presence 
of  the  higher  metbenlj  s}'5tematic  dissection  and  comparison  of 
structore,  PhilologiMs  must  wonder  that  in  so  modem  and 
valaable  a  book  as  Dn  Latham*s  '  Descriptive  Ethnology,'  pub- 
lished five-aod-twenty  years  later  than  Bopp*s  first  volume  of  the 
*  Comparative  Grammar,*  an  eminent  ethnologist  should  be  con- 
tent to  work  with  the  antiquated  tools  of  the  *  Mithridates,'  and 
use  vocabularies  of  a  score  or  so  of  words  as  standards  of  com- 
parison between  different  languages.  Of  course  Dr.  Latham 
knows  and  uses  for  his  ethnological  purposes  the  great  results 
which  have  been  obtained  by  the  newer  method ;  but  when  be 
comes  to  reason  independently  upon  a  language,  such,  for 
Instance,  as  that  of  the  Gal  las  of  East  Africa,  which  has  been 
minutely  analysed  in  grammar  and  dictionary  since  1845^  he 
is  still  content  to  set  before  us  for  comparison  with  other  idioms 
its  words  for  manj  woman,  eyes,  nos*?,  one,  two,  three,  and  the 
remainder  of  a  poor  thirty- word  vocabulary* 

As  is  well  known,  the  rise  of  the  higher  method  now  prevailing 
is  in  great  measure  due  to  the  accident  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  centurj',  there  came  within  the  field  of  view  of  European 
philologists  an  ancient  language,  almost  the  first  glimpse  of  which 
changed  the  whole  face  of  their  science*  The  key  to  modem 
comparative  philology  was  set  before  the  world  in  one  passage 
of  a  jmpcr  which  Sir  William  Jones  read  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
1786,  liefore  the  Asiatic  Society  in  Calcutta,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  founders.     'The  Sanscrit  language,  whatever  be  it« 
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iLntiqaity,  Is  of  a  wonderful  structure;  more  perfect  thim  the 
Greeks  more  copious  than  the  Latin^  and  more  exquisitely 
refined  than  either,  yet  bearing  to  both  of  them  a  stronger 
affinity,  both  in  the  roots  of  verb^  and  in  the  forms  of  grammar, 
than  could  possibly  have  been  produced  by  accident ;  so  strong 
indeed,  that  no  philologer  could  examine  them  all  three,  widiout 
believing  them  to  have  sprung  from  some  common  source,  which, 
perhaps,  no  longer  exists :  there  is  a  similar  reason,  though  not 

?uite  so  forcible,  for  supposing  that  both  the  Gathick  and  the 
lelticky  though  blended  with  a  very  different  idiom,  had  the  same 
origin  with  the  Sanscrit ;  and  the  old  Persian  might  be  added  to 
the  same  family.'  *  The  interest  of  these  remarkable  sentences 
does  not  lie  wholly  in  the  announcement  of  a  great  discovery. 
They  are  an  example  of  the  true  philosophic  temper,  which  it  will 
be  well  for  us  carefully  to  mark.  Their  author  must  have  been 
tempted  to  let  his  imagination  fill  up  the  gap  left  by  his  evidence, 
and  to  suppose  that  he  had  before  him  the  very  source  oat  of 
which  the  great  languages  of  Europe  had  sprung,  but  he  was 
content  to  make  sure  of  the  least,  not  to  speculate  upon  the  most, 
which  his  facts  could  prove.  It  will  aid  us  in  giving  Sir  William 
Jones  his  proper  historical  place  to  examine  the  book  which, 
published  some  twenty  years  later,  set  the  stream  of  European 
scholarship  fairly  in  movement  in  this  direction.  Friednch 
von  SchlegeFs  ^  Language  and  Philosophy  of  the  Indians '  is  a 
most  suggestive  essay,  and  a  great  part  of  the  inferences  which 
he  draws  as  to  the  connexion  of  the  ^  Indo-Germanic '  languages 
have  stood  the  test  of  time.  But  into  the  pitfall  which  the  cautious 
English  (or  rather  Welsh)  judge  had  passed  safely  by,  the  im- 
petuous German  litterateur  fell  headlong.  Schlegel  appears  to 
have  had  no  doubt  that  the  Sanskrit  or  '  Indian '  language  was 
not  only  related  to  Greek,  Latin,  and  German,  but  was  the  very 
ancestor  from  which  their  descent  was  to  be  traced. 

When,  however,  thorough-paced  investigators  like  Bopp  came 
to  sift  and  compare  the  evidence,  it  became  clear  that  S^mskrit 
was  itself,  like  Greek  or  Welsh,  a  descendant  of  an  extinct  com- 
mon tongue,  and  could  only  claim,  as  Max  Muller  puts  it,  the 
distinction  '  which  Austria  used  to  claim  in  the  German  Confede- 
ration— to  be  the  first  among  equals,  primus  inter  paresJ  t  By 
comparing  the  various  shapes  assumed  by  different  members  of 
the  great  Indo-European  family  of  languages,  it  even  became 
possible  to  guess  out  of  what  primary  forms  the  diverging  lan- 
guages of  India,  Greece,  or  Britain  might  have  developed  their 

♦  •  Asiatick  Researches/  vol.  1.  p.  422.  f  'Lectures,'  2nd  Seriies,  p.  407. 
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groups  of  words,  at  once  so  similar  and  so  dissimilar,  and  tliua 
Id  some  small  extent  to  reconstruct  tlie  original  source  of  them 
3.11,  what  Schleicher,  in  his  '  Comparative  Grammar,*  calls  the 
Iiidc>'European  *  Ursprache/  or  Original  Language*  It  has  now 
been  found  convenient  for  ethnolog^ical  purposes  to  revive  the 
good  old  national  term  of  *  Arjan/  a  famiGarword  in  the  ancient 
literature  and  geography  of  India^  Persia,  and  Media,  and  perhaps 
traceable  even  so  far  west  as  in  the  name  of  Ireland.  Thus  the 
Indo-European  stock  of  lang^uagcs,  comprising"  the  Sanskrit  and 
Zend,  with  their  immediate  relatives,  the  Celtic,  Italic,  Greek, 
Slavonic,  and  Germanic  groups,  has  come  to  be  classed  as  a  whole 
under  the  name  of  the  Aryan  family,  and  referred  for  its  origin 
to  a  hypothetical  primitive  Aryan  speech. 

When  the  Sanskrit  is  compared  with  the  rest  of  its  kin  of  this 
great  Aryan  family,  it  is  found  diat  there  are  actually  points  in 
which  this  language^  ancient  as  it  is  as  a  whole,  represents  a  later 
stage  of  growth  than  even  our  modem  European  dialects.  To 
take  a  trivial  instance,  its  root- verb  with  the  meaning  of  to  'sLind' 
k  stha^  in  the  pronunciation  of  which  sound  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  letters  th  stand  for  something  like  the  th  Inpnthvok  But 
tli^  concurring  testimony  of  other  members  of  the  Aryan  family 
is  that  the  original  root- form  of  dare^  strimi^  standi  Fvench  jelaia 
(eMois)<f  Greek  iWry/ii,  Zend  histdmi^  Lithuanian  stoimni^  Irish 
stadaim  (a  stop),  and  so  forth,  was  simply  da^  and  the  Sanskrit 
&tha  appears  to  have  changed  from  the  original  form.  The  Rig- 
Veda,  that  priceless  monument  of  the  thoyght  and  belief  of  the 
early  Aryans,  is  framed  in  even  a  more  archaic  dialect  than  the 
bulk  of  Sanskrit  Hlerature^  and  must  have  been  collected  in  very 
ancient  times,  at  k-ast  as  early,  Professor  MiiUer  thinks,  as 
1000  B.C, ;  but  it  already  says  siha  for  to  stand,  and  thus  even  a 
language  so  battered  with  the  shocks  of  time — so  broken  down 
in  its  grammatical  structure— so  mixed,  patched,  and  remade  in 
its  vocabulary  as  our  modem  English,  is  yet  to  be  traced  Imck, 
in  the  first  letters  of  the  verb  to  dund,  to  a  more  hoary  an- 
tiquity than  the  great  Aryan  hymn-book.  Such  castes  as  these 
are,  however,  exccptionah  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Sanskrit  (and 
with  it  is  to  be  classed  its  sister  the  Zend,  the  language  of  tJie 
ancient  book  of  Zoroaster)  represents  a  state  of  language  so  like 
what  the  jirimitive  Aryan  must  have  been,  that  the  first  investi- 
gators had  really  a  fair  colour  for  the  opinion  that  it  was  itself 
tiaat  very  tongue.  Nothing  so  well  shows  the  relation  of  Sanskrit 
to  its  kindred  languages  in  Europe  as  the  fact  that  the  sight  of  it 
put  at  once  into  an  intelligible  shape  the  relation  of  these  lan- 
guages to  one  another.     Tbat  there  were  words  in  Greek,  Latin, 

Russian, 
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Russian,  English,  which  were  exceedingly  alike,  was  no  new 
observation ;  though  by  what  chain  of  cause  and  eflbct  this  like- 
ness had  come  about  was  a  matter  on  which  theory  was  very 
blind  and  helpless.  But  when  Sanskrit  came  to  be  examined  by 
European  scholars,  it  was  evident  on  the  very  face  oC  it  that  it 
represented  an  origin  out  of  which  these  languages  had  diverged, 
retaining  the  similarities  which  had  so  long  been  noticed^  but 
which  without  this  key  had  not  been  satis&ctorily  accounted  for, 
nor  probably  would  have  been  fimr  many  a  long  year.  Sanskrit 
not  only  showed  similarities  with  Greek  or  English,  it  Gori^ 
sponded  here  with  the  one,  there  with  the  other — ^it  faionght 
together  grammatical  processes  and  meanings  of  words  which 
had  gone  one  way  in  one  language  and  another  |ray  in  another, 
till  often  nothing  but  the  sight  of  a  stage  near  the  common  start- 
ing-point could  justify  the  philologist  in  saying  that  there  was  s 
connexion  between  them.  To  take  some  of  die  more  familiar 
instances :  when  it  appeared  that  the  verb-root  man^  to  think,  - 
produced  in  Sanskrit  on  the  one  hand  matt  and  manaSy  mind,  mi 
the  other  manushya^  a  son  of  man  (German  mmscA),  it  became 
evident  that  the  English  word  man  and  the  Latin  word  meru  had 
a  common  origin,  the  ground  of  their  relationship  being  that  the 
one  meant  the  thinker,  and  the  other  the  thinking  apparatus.  In 
Latin  we  find  a  word  vidua,  in  English  a  word  widow;  but  in 
the  Sanskrit  dictionary  there  is  not  only  a  word  vidhavd  to  match 
both  of  these,  but  also  the  materials  for  its  evident  derivation,  vi, 
without, — dhava,  a  husband.  Again,  a  Latin  name  for  cattle  is 
peciu:  now  the  Sanskrit  dictionary  showed  a  word  pagu,  cattle, 
corresponding  to  it ;  and  it  appeared  moreover,  on  examination 
of  the  letters  which  habitually  correspond  with  one  another  in 
different  European  languages,  that  to  Sanskrit  pagu  and  Latin 
peciis  there  answer  a  Germanic  group,  Gothic  yatAti,  Anglo-Saxon 
feohy  meaning  in  the  first  place  cattle,  and  in  the  second  goods  or 
possessions  in  general,  among  which  in  old  times  cattle  was  so 
important  an  item.  In  modem  times  these  two  meanings  have 
gone  in  different  ways ;  for  the  German  vieh  keeps  to  the  primi- 
tive sense  of  cattle,  while  English  fee  has  given  itself  up  to  the 
secondary  meaning  of  property,  possession,  money  payment,  like 
pecunia  from  the  corresponding  Latin  pecus.  In  grammatical 
processes  it  was  much  the  same.  The  languages  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  of  the  ancient  Goths  had  a  dual  number,  which 
dropped  away  in  later  times :  it  is  to  be  found  in  Sanskrit,  in 
company  with  both  the  reduplication  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
perfect,  and  the  augment  of  the  Greek  aorist  The  language  of 
the  modern  Lithuanians  has  a  locative  case ;  in  Latin,  too,  this 

case 
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caMe  is  to  be  founj,  though  mixed  up  by  gfTammarinns  with  the 
^nitive  or  otherwise  explained  away,  as  in  Romm^  at  Rome, 
humi^  on  the  ground,  domi^  at  home.  In  Sanskrit  this  locative 
case  li  both  fully  developed  and  necessarily  acknowledged^ 
Again,  Gri'ek  says  for  iX  eo-r/,  Latin  est,  German  iM^  and  we 
have  moreover  a  verb  to  he,  which  comes  out  again  in  Latin  ywt, 
When  we  go  back  to  Sanskrit,  we  not  only  find  early  forms  of 
both  these  verbs,  hh%  to  h^^  and  asy  to  be  {esse)^  but  we  can  even 
trace  the  plain  material  meanings  which  they  bore  before  they 
I  wem  caught  up  into  functional  grammar  and  stamped  with  the 
meamog  of  that  colourless  abstraction,  the  so-called  substantive 
verb.  Sanskrit  bhu  corresponds  with  the  Greek  ^tJoj,  and  meant 
to  *gTOw.'  Max  Mnlk*r  holds  the  originni  meaning  of  as  to 
have  been  first  to  breathe,  then  to  live,  till  at  last  it  dwindled 
'  down  into  to  exist,*  This  opinion  of  his,  by  the  way,  may  be 
supported  by  an  idiom  current  among  the  English-speaking 
■■Koes,  whose  linguistic  procet»dings  are  often  instructive  in  a 
^|p  degree,  7Tiese  people,  true  to  the  instincts  of  an  early  stage 
v^  language,  hate  to  use  words  which  do  not  convey  to  their  mindi 
a  definite  meaning,  like  our  English  verb  to  fie,  and  they  will 
my  to  Htte  instead  :  if  erne  asks  them  where  the  lamp  is,  they  will 
lay  *  him  Uh  in  cupboard^'  and  thus  repeat  in  modem  times  what 
Was  done  so  many  age^  ago  by  the  men  who  shaped  the  early 
Aiyan  speech.  Truly  there  is  a  great  likeness  in  the  working 
of  men's  minds  in  old  times  or  new,  within  black  skins  or  white 
DQies. 

Besides  the  ancient  and  markedly  original  character  of  the 
Suiikrit,  the  regularity  of  ita  structure,  in  which  it  so  far  sur- 
pRised  the  more  worn  and  mutilated  languages  of  Europe,  allowed 

Riative  grammarians  to  take  it  to  pieces  like  a  dissected  puzzle, 
:o  bring  to  such  wonderful  perfection  its  analysis  into  very 
le  root-forms,  that  it  is  even  now  very  often  found  hardly 
possible  to  nitKlem  scholars  to  go  a  step  beyond  them*  Thus  a 
critical  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  became  not  a  mere  knowledge  of 
a  single  language,  but  of  the  principles  of  language  in  general. 
Of  course,  the  structure  of  tongues  belonging  to  other  groups  than 
the  Aryan,  such,  for  instance,  as  Arabic,  Hungarian,  t>r  Aztec, 
is  very  different  from  that  of  Sanskrit ;  but  practically  any  one 
;who  has  seen  how  Sanskrit  is  taken  to  pieces  learns,  as  it  can 
'Wfdly  be  so  learnt  by  any  other  means,  how  himself  to  understand 
and  analyse  other  languages,  however  dilfercnt  their  type.  It  thus 
came  to  pass  that  a  natural  transition  took  place  between  two 
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depailments  of  learning.  When  a  philological  scholar  in  the 
older  sense  of  the  word,  knowing  Hebrew  and  the  classical  lan- 
guages on  the  one  side  and  the  leading  modem  languages  of 
Europe  on  the  other,  adds  to  this  knowledge  a  scientific  acquaint- 
ance  with  Sanskrit,  he  becomes  three  parts  qualified  to  teach  die 
Science  of  Language  in  general ;  and  just  as  in  the  middle  ages 
the  clerk  passed  into  the  lawyer  and  the  barber  into  the  surgeon, 
so  in  our  times  the  Professor  of  Sanskrit  passes  into  the  Professor 
of  Comparative  Philology. 

Such  imperfect  analysis  and  arrangement  of  language  as  we 
may  find,  for  instance,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars  of  the 
last  generation,  were  of  course  a  great  step  beyond  the  natuial 
system  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  language  by  ezhaustiiig 
all  its  combinations  by  sheer  practice — a  system  which  has  been 
of  late  revived  and  glorified  in  the  OUendorf  method  of  teaching. 
The  history  of  the  art  of  grammar  in  the  classical  languages  is 
told  by  Professor  Miiller*  with  all  his  habitual  point  and  sng- 
gestiveness.  Greek  philosophical  terms  were  adopted  and  trans- 
lated by  grammarians  till  their  original  significance  was  blunted 
or  altogether  destroyed  ;  the  article  was  once  the  apOpoVj  or  joint  of 
a  sentence  ;  the  name  of  a  7rTa>(r£9,  fall,  or  casCy  came  to  be 
applied  to  nouns  modified  by  certain  suffixes ;  the  name  of  the 
genitive  case  had  its  origin  in  a  misunderstanding  of  something 
with  a  different  meaning,  namely,  a  genie  case,  describing  the 
kind  or  genus  of  persons  or  things.  It  is  a  very  curious  fact, 
that  the  designation  of  the  ablative  case  was  invented  by  no  less 
a  personage  than  Julius  Caesar.  Professor  Miiller  dwells  on  the 
picture  of  the  great  conqueror  out  upon  his  expedition  to  subju- 
gate the  barbarians  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  and  annex  their  terri- 
tories to  the  Roman  dominion,  and  in  the  midst  of  fights  and 
marches  yet  finding  time  to  work  at  the  composition  of  his  Latin 
Grammar.  We  cannot  but  smile  at  the  happy  appropriateness 
with  which  the  great  Ablator  of  his  age  applied  himself  to  settle 
the  terminology  of  a  grammatical  case  with  which  he  was  so 
amply  qualified  to  deal. 

As  in  Europe  the  critical  study  of  Homer  led  to  the  construc- 
tion of  that  system  of  classing  and  arranging  inflexions  and  parts 
of  speech  which  we  call  Grammar,  so  the  study  of  their  ancient 
religious  books,  the  Vrdas,  led  the  native  philologists  of  India  to 
construct  a  system  of  much  the  same  sort  for  the  Sanskrit.  Bui 
in  closer  and  deeper  analysis  the  Hindu  grammarian  left  the 
European  far  behind  him.     Partly  through  having  an  unusually 
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fofourable  language  to  work  upon,  but  partly  also  by  dint  of 
sheer  skill  and  perseverance,  be  had  succeeded  five  centuries 
bcione  our  era  in  working-  down  the  whale  vast  system  ijf  his 
ncred  languag^e  Ijack  to  a  list  of  simple  root-vvordsja  task  which, 
m  we  learn  from  Professor  Muller,  v?a5  only  attempted  in 
Europe  by  Henri  Estienne  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Modern 
criticism  has  to  object  to  some  of  the  roots  id  the  Sanskrit  lists 
as  being  without  sufficient  warrant ,  or  even  as  being  mere  etymo- 
logical fictions;  but  the  more  important  of  them  are  thoroujg^hly 
sound  and  genuine,  and  tell  their  own  story  at  once  when  set 
beside  their  relatives  in  our  common  languages  ;  such  are  €/(k^  to 
ffO;  1,  to  go^Latin  ire ;  saif^  to  sitf  sedere  ;  vap^  to  tDmre^  wel/en  | 
foA,  to  see,  iookj  and  b«)  on.  The  desire  to  make  the  most  of  the 
^at  principle  they  had  discovered  led  the  ancient  Brahmans, 
however,  just  as  it  so  often  leads  modem  professors,  to  push  it 
into  regions  %vhere  it  had  no  real  sway.  Striving  after  ideal 
unity,  they  tried  to  retluce  the  whoje  mass  of  language  not  merely 
to  rootSj  but  to  roots  of  one  category,  namely,  verbs  *  and  when 
certain  parts  of  speech  refused  to  come  willingly  into  their  theory j 
they  by  main  force  compelletl  them  to  come  in ;  explaining  the 
relative  pronoun  r/rt,  who,  by  deriving  it  from  the  root  t/aj\  to 
worship,  and  the  demonstmtive  pronoun  la,  llrom  ^a?7,  to  stretch. 
When,  however,  the  native  Indian  grammar  came  under  the  obser* 
nation  of  the  two  great  German  philologists  who  are,  so  to  speak^ 
the  literary  ancestors  of  Max  M idler,  it  became  evident  that  a 
more  reasonable  classification  must  be  made.  Eopp  demanded 
two  classes  of  original  roots,  namely,  verb-roots,  and  another  class 
which  he  called  pronominal  roots,  which  are  to  account,  not  for 
pronouns  alone,  but  also  for  original  prepositions,  conjunctions, 
and  particles;*  and  William  von  Humboldt  took  much  the 
same  view.f  In  the  main,  Max  Miiller  follows  them  ;  he  takes 
a  class  of  *  predicative  roots '  which  correspond  to  verbs,  such  as 
«/4  to  eat ;  phi^  to  Jlota  ;  dd,  to  *  ^rive  *  (dare)^  &c» ;  and  then  he 
goes  oft  to  say,  tliat  if  our  primitive  ancestors  w*antcd  to  express 
such  iiieas  as  fwre  and  there j  ioho^  tvhat^  this,  ihat^  thou^  he^  they 
would  have  found  that  no  predicative  root  could  be  applied  to 
this  purpose,  and  that  '  we  must  admit  a  small  class  of  inde- 
pendent radicals,  not  predicative  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word, 
hut  simply  pointing,  simply  expressive  of  existence  under  certain 
more  or  less  definite,  local  or  temporal  prescriptions,^  J  But, 
we  ask,  what  about  the  prepositions — such  words  as  «/j,  mi^  in, 
CTi,  hi^  f     In  the  forms  of  these  important  little  words  Cireek  and 
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LAtin,  and  even  modem  English,  retain  a  wonderfal  likenesi  to 
Sanskrit,  though  in  many  cases  a  variation  of  meaning  has  taken 

Place  by  gradations  which  have  been  elaborately  traced  out  by 
^rofessor  Pott  of  Halle/  Thus  Sanskrit  upari  is  connected  with 
Greek  irrrip  and  English  aver ;  Sanskrit  antar  with  Latin  it^er 
and  Englisn  under ;  Sanskrit  id  with  English  out ;  Sanskrit  abhi 
with  English  by.  Now,  sometimes  a  Sanskrit  prepositi(Hi  may 
be  shown  to  have  its  origin  in  a  verb ;  thus  tirae^  through^  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  simple  verb-root  tor,  to  go  through,  familiar  to 
us  in  the  names  of  the  terAra  or  boring-tool,  and  of  the  teredo  or 
boring-worm.  Derived  word  though  it  be,  the  Sanskrit  tiroi 
and  its  relatives  take  the  full  rank  of  prepositions,  as  Latin  tram 
and  English  throuah.     But  we  cannot  treat  most  of  the  Sanskrit 

Eepositions  like  this.  Such  words  as  acOj  upa^  nisy  hardly  look 
ce  original  root-forms  themselves,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  do 
much  in  the  way  of  analysing  them.  We  do  not  approve  of  their 
being  indiscriminately  flung  in  with  the  pronouns,  as  being  of  a 
demonstrative  character;  to  us  they  seem  rather  of  a  predicative 
nature,  and  expressing  a  mode  or.  quality,  as  that  anything  is  tn, 
goes  throughy  comes  out.  We  are  apt  to  refer  in  such  cases  to 
our  own  living  English,  especially  where  it  is  unshackled  by  the 
schoolmaster,  and  flies  off  into  formations  not  authorised  by 
standard  rules,  and  classed  as  slang.  In  such  developments  we 
are  apt  to  find  that  no  dialect,  however  ancient  or  however 
savage,  can  teach  us  more  of  the  first  principles  of  linguistic 
growth.  Here  we  find  prepositions  treated  habitually  as  adjec- 
tives— the  time  is  up,  an  up  train ;  and  they  will  even  serve  as 
verbs,  as  when  one  boy  otyers  another  at  leapfrog,  or  we  hear  such 
a  phrase  as,  ^  then  they  up  with  their  fists,  but  he  outs  with  his 
knife.'  We  should  have  been  very  glad  to  know  what  Professor 
M iiller  thinks  of  the  original  prepositions,  and  the  less  important 
particles  which  may  go  with  them ;  but  he  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered it  safest  to  avoid  the  discussion  altogether,  either  as  being 
too  abstruse,  or  not  profitable  enough  for  the  purpose  he  had  in 
hand.  When  therefore  we  accept  his  division  of  the  original 
roots  or  elements  of  our  Aryan  languages  into  the  two  classes  of 
predicative  and  demonstrative,  as  being  the  best  which  lies 
within  our  reach,  we  have  to  point  out  that  a  considerable  gap  in 
it  must  be  filled  up  before  it  can  be  considered  final. 

The  main  work  of  the  modern  comparative  philologists,  and 
of  Max  M iiller  among  them,  does  not  then  extend  back  to  the 
beginning  of  all  things.  He  begins  with  a  time  when  a  number 
of  little  root-words,  like  dd^  vid^  ta^  ka^  were  already,  so  to  speak, 
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*  cryitaliized  '  into  sharp  and  definite  formi  iis  bearers  of  certain 
ideas — ^i'uej  sce^  thai^  what — and  works  thence  by  well-defined 
processes  up  to  the  condition  of  the  most  full,  finished,  cultivated, 
broken-down,  or  degraded  language*  of  which  we  have  know* 
ledge.  Behind  this  period  of  fixation  of  roots  lie  tlie  really  dark 
ages  of  language.  Into  these  dark  ages  Professor  Mil  Her  makes, 
at  we  flhal  1  presently  observe,  some  Attempt  to  penetrate ;  but  it 
seems  fairest  to  examine  his  system  within  the  limits  which  we 
doubt  not  he  would  himself  consider  as  liounding  its  more 
scientific  part,  before  touching  upon  his  views  on  the  interesting 
but  speculative  topics  which  lie  close  to  the  grand  old  problem, 
AS  fascinating  yet  m  in  the  world's  childhood,  of  the  Origin  «f 
Language, 

Among  the  agencies  which  have  been  at  work  in  the  develop* 
ment  of  speech,  in  the  building  up  from  a  limited  variety  of 
root-words  the  large,  complex,  and  diverse  systems  which  we 
study  in  individual  languages^  there  are  two  processes  of  especial 
importance,  which  Projfessor  MiiJler  calls  Dialectic  Mt'ffetwration 
and  Pfwnettc  Decai/*  He  begins  with  phonetic  decay,  that  is 
the  corruption  or  mutilation  of  the  sound  of  words,  which 
obscures  their  derivation,  once  apparent  on  their  very  face.  Here 
We  must  not  confound  derivation  with  meaning;  in  fact,  the 
nature  of  this  process  is,  that  the  meaning  which  has  affixed  itself 
in  daily  use  to  the  word  still  adheres  to  it  in  its  changed  sound  ; 
it  is  only  the  derivation  that  suffers.  Some  of  Max  Miiller's 
examples  are  words  Like  French  douze^  and  Latin  vi^inti^  When 
duodemm  breaks  down  into  dauze,  the  meaning  of  *  twelve'  holds 
cm  through  all  change,  but  the  derivation  from  hm  and  tm^  of 
which  a  Roman  would  be  conscious  when  he  said  duodedm^  has 
become  dark  to  the  Frenchman  who  says  datize*  But  to  this 
tame  ancient  Roman,  the  derivation  of  his  word  mffinli  was 
already  as  dark  as  that  of  douzc  to  the  modern  Frenchman  ;  it 
is  only  the  later  etymologists  who,  comparing  the  Latin  xmjiM 
with  the  Sanscrit  vinqati,  show  that  these  words  are  mutilateti 
formi  of  a  compound  which  meant  two4emt  Sanskrit  dt%  two, 
da^ati^  a  decad.  Thus  again,  an  ordinary  Frenchman  would  only 
tecognise  in  such  words  as  vraiment^  fortemeiitf  the  meanings 
Aey  bear  in  spoken  language  ;  their  derivation  from  Latin  nmus 
has  become  dark  to  him,  and  he  no  longer  thinks  that  he  is 
saying  *  with  a  true  mind,'  *  with  a  strong  mind/  terd  mmte^fmii 
mmiie.  Of  course  every  student  of  etymology  may  go  on  adding 
more  examples  of  the  process.  Who  thinks  of  a  harbour  as 
a  here-heurtja^  or  army-shelter  ?     To  those  who  know  Latin,  the 
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derivation  of  hospital  from  hospeSy  a  *  guest,'  is  patent  enougli, 
and  even  in  the  old-fashioned  hostel  it  is  not  totally  obscure,  for 
the  name  of  'mine  host*  has  travelled  with  it,   and  keeps  up 
a  kind  of  inverted  connexion ;  but  when  the  hostel  becomes  the 
hotel  J  and  the  hostelier  the  ostlet'j  the  popular  ear  takes  in  only  the 
meaning,  but  the  derivation  is  gone.    It  stands  to  reason,  indeed, 
that  imported  foreign  words  should  lie  most  helplessly  exposed  to 
such  decay,  for  they  keep  their  practical  meaning  as  well  as  ever, 
though  clipped  and  mutilated  to   suit  the  convenience  of  the 
common  user;  and  as  for  etymology,  to  him  they  nerer  had 
any.     To  the  plain  Englishman  the  French  word  manoBUvrey  or 
Ipandiwork,  as  applied  to  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  has  no  sense  which 
he  would  lose  if  he  cut  it  down  to  manurey  and  he  cuts  it  down 
accordingly.     The  Latin  word  omnibus  sets  before  his  mind  no 
picture  which  would  vanish  if  abbreviated  to  bus  ;  why  should  he 
then  scruple  to  abbreviate  it  ?     Thirty  years  ago,  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt  laid  down  the  main  principle  of  this  phonetic  decay. 
He  contrasted  an  '  organic '  law  by  which  pronunciation  changed 
for  its  own  convenience,  with  an  '  intellectual '  law  which  holds 
this  action  in  check.     'When   the   intellectual   law,'   he  said, 
'  falls  away  in  the  strength  of  its  influence,  the  org^anic  law  takes 
the  upper  hand,  just  as  chemical  affinities  become  dominant  in 
the  animal  body  when  the  principle  of  life  is  extinct'* 

Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  was  in  his  science  of  comparative 
philology  like  Priestley  in  chemistry,  or  Buckland  in  geology, 
a  thinker  who  in  a  kind  of  dim  prophetic  way  saw  glimpses  of 
the  principles  which  were  only  to  be  established  on  a  firm 
scientific  basis  by  succeeding  generations.  To  consider  his  work 
in  its  best  parts  as  the  result  of  mere  philosophic  speculation,  of 
an  'evolution  out  of  his  own  consciousness,'  is,  we  think,  pro- 
foundly to  mistake  its  real  nature.  It  is  rather  a  succession  of 
half-unconscious  inferences  from  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  facts 
of  philology,  which  for  extent  of  range  and  closeness  of  observa- 
tion has  scarcely  been  rivalled  before  his  time  or  since.  His 
method  was  not  consciously  and  systematically  to  build  fact 
upon  fact  into  a  solid  scientific  argument,  as  Max  Miiller  would 
do,  but  rather  to  leave  a  huge  mass  of  accumulated  learning  to. 
arrange  itself  in  his  mind  into  thoughts  and  views  just  definite 
enough  to  be  set  down  in  words.  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt 
perhaps  surpassed  in  originality  of  conception  and  depth  of 
insight  his  younger  brother  Alexander,  the  author  of  'Cosmos;' 
but  Wilhelm  wanted  Alexander's  schooling  in  the  hard,  sharp 
methods  of  physical  science,  which,  had  he  followed  them,  might 

*"  *  Einleitang,*  p.  Ixzxix. 
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have  fitted  him  for  the  ofllce,  not  of  seer,  but  of  lawgiver.     As 
it  is,  his   treatise  on   the   *  Variety  of  Structure  of  Languages,' 

Erefixed  as  an  introduction  to  his  great  work  on  the  '  Kawi 
language  of  Java/  is  a  wilderness  of  vague  enunciations,  where 
it  is  even  in  these  tlajs  hard  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation 
betweeu  what  are  proiound  and  far-sighted  inferenceSj  and  what 
are  mere  injstic  ilreams.  W^htni  we  meet  with  theories  nut  only 
enunciated  but  proved  in  the  works  of  newer  writersj  it  is  often 
Terj  hard  to  tell  whether  passages  in  Humboldt,  perhaps  only 
intelligible  by  the  Jjght  uf  these  modern  writings,  are  the  real 
source  from  whence  they  are  derived^  or  whether  the  principles 
which  he  glanced  at  profited  the  world  nothing  till  they  were 
discovered  anew*  However  this  may  be,  it  will  he  long  before 
working  philologists  exhaust  the  mine  of  original  thought  in 
Humboldt's  wonderful  *  Introduction,*  and  long  before  any  man 
may  read  it  and  say  he  knows  to  the  full  aU  that  Humboldt 
meant. 

To  turn  now  to  Max  Midler's  second  process,  Dialectic  R^ 
generation:  we  may  best  gain  an  idea  of  its  nature  by  looking  at 
the  growth  of  words,  first  in  plain  compounds.  In  such  a  term 
as  mania  nd^  the  component  w*ords  man  and  kind  are  evident  to 
every  speaker.  Native  and  foreign  words  alike  are  taken  up 
into  such  formations;  we  adopt,  for  instancej  the  word  Ua^ 
(Cliinese  in  its  original  form)^  and  put  it  without  scruple  to 
iL  Saxon  word  in  teaspooiu  <'vnd  to  a  Norman  word  in  tcatabk.  In 
our  compound  words  we  not  only  set  noun  and  noun  togedier, 
but  adjective  and  noun,  as  in  the  names  of  redskin  and  black- 
JeiloWf  given  to  the  native  tribes  of  North  America  and  Australia; 
or  preposition  and  noun,  as  in  ova^shms^  or  under  hand  bowling; 
or  even  whole  phrases^  as  in  neverthel&ss^  notimth-standinff.  Very 
often,  too,  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  in  writing  (lisguises  t!ie 
nature  of  what  in  speech  have  becf»me  real  compound  words* 
Country  folks  do  not  necessarily  say  *  let's  go,*  '  willee  come  f 
die  words,  in  fact,  often  grow  together  iot<j  new  formations,  kis^ 
wiilee.  Now,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  phunetic  decay  which  has 
just  been  mentioned,  when  in  such  compound  terms  one  of  the 
component  words  is  chiefly  borne  in  mind,  while  the  other 
becomes  subordinate,  a  mere  means  of  modifying  the  principal 
idea,  then  tlie  sulxjrdinate  idea  is  apt  to  lose  not  only  its  distinct- 
ness of  meaning,  but  its  distinctness  of  sountl  as  well.  Thus, 
when  w^e  say  qmenUke^  manlike,  we  are  using  words  which  to  our 
knowleilge  are  double,  queen  and  like^  man  and  lihe^  having  their 
separate  meanings  as  distinct  as  their  sounds.  But  in  queenhf 
and  manly ^  the  last  syllables  arc  broken  down,  both  in  sense  and 
sound  ;  iiueen  and  man  are  the  definite  ideas,  while  like^  shrunk 
Vol.  \1%,—Ni}.  238.  2  m  into 
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into  Zy,  has  lost  its  independent  meaning,  and  become  a  mere 
grammatical  termination.    Now  it  had  been  long  known  that  the 
inflexions  of  our   Indo-European   grammars,    Sanskrit,  Greek, 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  so  forth,  were  to  some  extent  mutilated  sense- 
words,  such  as  personal  pronouns.     But  to  Max  Mailer  belongs 
the  merit  of  having  taken   up  the   problem  on  the  principle 
applied  with  such  success  to  geology  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  that 
of  working  back  from  the  processes  whose  action  we  can  trace 
in  modem  times  and  under  familiar  conditions,  and  arguing  diat^ 
where  we  find  like  effects  in  late  and  in  early  periods  of  histoiy, 
it  is  probable  that  the  causes  we  know  to  produce  them  in  the 
one  case  were  also  at  w^ork  producing  them  in  the  other.    Among 
the   evidences    of   modem   dialectic   growth   which   he   brings 
forward,  two  are  of  especial  interest.     One  is  the  growth  of  the 
French  future  tense,  je  chanterai^  tu  chantera&,  out  of  the  phrases 
je  chanter  at  J  tu  chanter  as — '  1  have  to  sing,'  '  Thou  hast  to  sing;' 
the  other  is  the  appearance  in  mediaeval  English  of  such  com- 
pound forms  as  nadistou  (ne  hadst  thou),  ne  rechi  (I  reck  not). 
The   first  of  these   processes   has   firmly   established    itself  in 
standard  French.     The  second  proved  abortive,  and  fell  out  of 
standard  English,  yet  we  have  only  to  open  Chaucer  to  see  how 
nearly  a  new  set  of  inflexions  must  have  come  to  fixing  itself  in 
the  English  grammar: — 

'  Aleyn  the  clerk,  that  herd  this  melodye, 
He  pokyd  Johon,  and  soyde,  "  Slepistow  ? 
Heiiistow  ever  slik  a  sang  er  now  ?  "  ' 

Nor  indeed  was  the  process  confined  to  English ;  it  appeared 
in  German,  and  fell  out  again  there  as  with  us.     Thus,  to  take  a 
line   from   the    'Nibelungen   Lied,'    the    mermaid    tells  Hagen 
'  If  thou  comest  to  the  Huns,  so  art  thou  sore  betrayed.' 
'  Kumstu  zen  Hiuuen,  bo  bistn  sere  bctrogen.' 

Starting  from  these  familiarly  known  processes.  Professor 
Miillcr  can  easily  work  back  to  the  terminations  of  the  tenses  or 
persons  of  verbs,  or  the  cases  of  nouns,  which  have  long  ago 
*  lost  consciousness '  of  their  original  meanings,  and  sunk  into 
mere  formal  suffixes.  Thus  love-did,  becomes  the  perfect  tense 
loved ;  thus  the  ^-pronoun  of  the  third  person  formed  in  Sanskrit 
the  termination  of  the  third  person  singular,  as  in  dadd-tiy  he 
^ives,  literally  (jive-he ;  while  the  same  process  gives  to  the  verb 
to  lore  the  similar  termination  of  '  he  loveth^^  which  in  modem 
English  has  degenerated  into  '  he  loves!  To  Home  Tooke,  it 
seems,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  first  glimpse  of  the  nature  of  gram- 
matical terminations  as  broken  down  sense- words.* 

♦  *  Lectures,*  1st  Series,  p.  260. 
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Tbe  development  of  meaning  \n  words,  unliko  tbe  develop* 
ment  of  tlaeir  mere  sound,  is  a  subject  wliich  appeals  to  tlie  lively 
interest  of  a  large  class  of  readers.  Within  rather  narrow  limits, 
its  study  is  simply  the  old -fash  toned  science  of  ctjmology,  which 
has  grown  and  thriven  in  England  at  least  since  Home  Tookc^s 
time.  Especially,  tw(i  small  volumes,  published  some  few  years 
ago,  had  a  remarkable  effect  in  creatine^  both  a  popular  taste  for 
etymological  inquiries  and  a  sound  judgment  in  them — we  mean 
the  essays  on  the  '  Study  of  Words,'  and  ^  English  Past  and 
Present/  by  Dr,  Trench,  now  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  It  may 
seem  a  simple  matter  to  have  brought  together  a  number  of  easy 
elymologicai  lessons,  showing  how  words  have  grown  and 
changed  in  half  a  dozen  familiar  languages,  and  how  they  serve 
to  e?^ plain  and  illustrate  thought  and  history ;  but  in  observing 
the  effect  which  books  produce  in  the  world,  we  should  remember 
that,  as  Schiller  once  said,  *  it  is  a  common  jirejudice  to  estimate 
the  value  of  a  man  by  the  material  he  works  in,  not  by  the  way 
he  works  in  it/  Men  who,  like  Dn  Trench,  will  write  for  the 
public  on  subjects  so  far  within  their  range  of  knowledge  as  to 
be  mere  recreation  to  them,  may  produce,  with  an  apparently 
slight  exertiouj  an  undeniably  wide  and  deep  effect  on  the  public 
mind.  Of  course^  Maj£  Mtiller's  etymological  range  has  to  go 
fer  beyond  the  tracing  of  modern  words*  to  derivations  found  in 
Greek,  or  suggested  by  Gothic*  It  requires  indeed  almost  the 
whole  philosophj  uf  language  as  at  present  known  to  us  to  make 
it  possible  to  trace  down  from  an  ancient  verl>root  fojind  in 
Sanskrit  the  streams  of  derivation*  widely  diverging  both  in 
sound  and  sense,  which  have  flowed  from  it  through  the  Aryan 
languages  in  Asia  and  Europe ;  to  take,  for  instance,  the  root 
mar^  meaning  to  crush  or  grind,  and  to  trace  from  it  moln^  miU^ 
marsi^  murdm\  mare  (eau  morte\  melt^  mul^ere^  milky  murteauy 
IMLknxmj  mm-dere^  and  so  on  ad  lil/itum^*  The  principal  ways 
by  which  meaning  travels  in  language  are  threefold — the  choosing 
of  one  amrmg  many  attributes  of  a  thing  to  name  it  by,  as  to  call 
the  /wrse  the  '  neigber^'  or  equtis  the  '  courser  ;  ^  next^  the  transfer 
of  name  from  one  object  to  a  somewhat  similar  one,  as  where  in 
ancient  times  the  name  of  the  copjiersmith,  vaX^eu?,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  worker  in  iron,  or  in  modern  times  the  name  of 
CGm^  nsct\  especially  for  wheat  in  England,  is  in  the  United 
States  understood  to  mean  mai^e :  and  lastly,  the  system  of 
metaphor  by  which  we  call  the  timbers  of  a  ship's  framework 
its  rihsi^  or  the  leader  of  a  tribe  its  head  or  chief*  These  pro- 
cesses  are  too  familiar  for  us  to  dwell  upon  them  here;  but  we 
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think  we  may  take  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  Professor  Mailer 
on  one  point  which  turns  not  on  a  question  of  detail,  but  of 
fundamental  principle.     '  The  sea,'  he  says,   '  was  called  saivs^ 
from  a   root  si  or  siv^  the  Greek  areitOj  to  shake ;  it  meant  the 
tossed-about  water,  in  contradistinction   to  stagnant  or  running 
water.     The  soul  being  called  saivala^  we  see  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally conceived    by   the   Teutonic    nations  as   a  sea  within, 
heaving  up  and  down  with  every  breath,  and  reflecting  heaven 
and  earth  on  the  mirror  of  the  deep.'*     The  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Grammar  at  University  College,  London,  in  an  absurd 
diatribe  against  the  Sanskritist  school  of  philologists  in  general, 
and  Professor  Miiller  in  particular,  demurs  to  this  explanation, 
with  the  remark  that  he  is  always  alarmed  when  he  finds  poetry 
doing  duty  for  logic.     But,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  growth  of 
words  by  metaphor  has  almost  everything  to  do  with  poetry,  and 
almost  nothing  to  do  with   logic.      The  word-builder's  art  of 
making  things  and  actions  lend  their  names  to  denote  what  has 
to  them  only  a  resemblance,  and  that  often  a  very  fanciful  and 
far-fetched  one,  and  the  poet's  art  of  simile,  which  builds  upon 
the  likeness  of  things  most  unlike,  were  never  in  the  earliest 
ages,  and  are  not  even  in  our  own  much  changed  times,  anything 
but  different  uses  of  the  same  mental  act,  metaphor.     Against 
Mr.  Key,  we  maintain^ that  poetry  is  the  very  region  where  the 
etymologist  should  go  to  find  whether  the  metaphors  which  the 
sound  of  his  words  has  suggested  to  him  as  having  been  at  work 
in  their  formation,  have  been  discerned  and  used  also  by  poets 
for  the  pure  pleasure  of  the   imagination.      Thus,   when   Max 
Miiller  here  follows  Jacob  Grimm  s  idea  so  far  as  to  think  there 
was  a  real  connexion  between  the  Gothic  saivs  {sea)  and  saivala 
(soul),  and  accounts  for  it  by  thinking  that  the  soul  was  so  called 
through  a  metaphor  which  compared  it  with  the  sea^  we  should 
look  to  the  poets  to  tell   us  whether  this  idea  is  one  that  they 
would  find  and  work  upon.     Here  is  a  passage  from  a  Persian 
jioet,  taken  from  Dr.  Bastian's  '  Man  in  History  ;  't  nor  is  this  the 
only  place  in  which  the  same  metaphor  has  been  struck  out : — 

*  Upward  I  looked,  and  in  all  space  I  saw  hut  One ; 
Do^vn  t^>  tbo  sea,  and  in  tho  world-foam  saw  hut  One ; 
Into  the  heart — 'mid  8i)ace  of  worlds  it  was  a  sea 
Filled  Kith  a  thovsaml  dreams,  in  all  I  saw  but  One.* 

Through  which  of  several  possible  similes  the  name  of  the  sea 
may  have  given  the  name  of  tlie  soul,  or  both  names  may  have 
sprung  from  the  same  thought  of  tossing  or  shaking,  it  would 
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require  mucli  evidence  to  sBow  with  any  precision.  The  rise 
and  fell,  passage  and  conflict,  of  thoug^ht  in  the  human  soul,  the 
wavering  mood  which  yields  to  one  impulse  nnd  another  *  like 
a  wave  of  the  sea  driven  with  the  wind  and  tossed,'  even  the 
aetual  binlily  hpaviii*^  of  the  hreast,  are  simple  mntaphors,  of 
which  one  or  all  might  have  been  present  to  the  minds  of  tht? 
men  who  fixed  on  saiimia  as  their  name  kn  souL  But  however 
this  may  )iave  been,  the  principle  to  be  held  fast  in  tracing  such 
words  hack  to  their  first  source  is,  that  we  should  seek  their 
explanation  at  the  hands,  not  of  the  logician,  but  of  the  poet 

With  the  aid  of  even  a  vague  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
steps  hy  which  language  grows,  changes,  and  decays  in  sound 
through  one  set  of  processes,  in  sense  through  another,  the  com- 
parative  philologist  is  able  to  discern  that  relation  among  lan- 
guages which  is  described  by  sajiog  that  one  is  the  ancestor  or 
the   descendant  of  another,  or  that  two  are  to  one  another  as 
sisters  sprung  from  a  commtm  parent.     The  metaphor  w^ill  not 
bear  close  looking  into,  but  it  is  perhaps  none  the  worse  for  this ; 
for  if  a  metaphor  comes  nearer  to  the  facts  it  is  to  represent  than 
mere  indication  of  an  itlea^  peiiple  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  very 
jserious  mistake  of  forgetting  that  it  is  but  a  metaphor  and  treating 
tt  as  an  argument.     If  a  philologist  were  asked  for  an  example 
of  one  language  purely  and  simply  sprung  from  another,  he  must 
admit  that  he  knows  of  none.     If,  having  supplanted  Gaelic  in 
the  Highlands  by  intrc>ducing  that  school-language  which  Low- 
land  ladies,  with  a   touch  of  sarcasm,  call   *hjgh  English,*  we 
could  leave  the  Highlanders  for  a  generation  or  two  to  shape  and 
<ieveIop  this  new  language  in  their  own  way  without  any  inter- 
ference from  the  outside  world,  we  should  find  a  dialect  which 
would  be  a  real   and  pure  descendant  of  our  literary  English. 
But  Uiough  such  cases  must  from  time  to  time  have  happened  in 
the  world,  as  when  a  few  canoes  full  of  Poljnesians  may  have 
.settled  on  an  uninhabited  conil  island  and  there  let  the  language 
they  brought  with  them  grow  and  change  in  the  course  of  years, 
we  seem  never  able  to  catch  that  language  in  its  original  form 
^-ind  confront  it  with  that  which  has  sprung  from  it     When  we 
apeak  of  a   language   being  descended   from    another,   we  mav 
mean  that  the  relation  of  the  two  is  in  kind  like  that  between 
the  English    of  America  nnd    the   English   of  England.      The 
spoken  language  of  America  is  in  so  great  measure  to  be  treated 
as   produced  from  our  literary  or  school-English — esjiecially  if 
we  take  it  through  a  generation  or  so  —  that  we  regard  other 
elements  in   it  as  exceplionaK     But  not  only  does  the  present 
American  dialect  abound  in  nn-Engli^h  words — taken  up^  for 
instance,  from  the  great  German  population  in  the  United  States 
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— but  much  of  it  is,  besides,  to  be  referred  not  to  standard  but  to 
provincial  English.  Now,  of  course,  no  scholar  in  these  days 
looks  upon  our  provincial  English,  such  as  the  Yorkshire  or 
Somersetshire  dialects,  as  being  depraved  or  even  derived  from 
our  literary  English.  They  and  it  are  alike  dialects  in  the  eye 
of  the  philologist ;  it  is  only  that  we  happen  to  have  favoured 
and  enriched  the  literary  dialect,  and  left  the  provincial  ones  to 
dwindle  in  obscurity.  And  to  go  yet  further  back,  though  Anglo- 
Saxon  may  be  practically  treated  as  the  source  whence  the  school- 
master's English  and  the  ploughman's  Dorset  or  Devon  idiom 
have  alike  diverged,  yet  this  must  always  be  done  with  the  under- 
standing that  Anglo-Saxon  itself,  though  favoured  by  the  accident 
of  becoming  a  book-language,  is  yet  only  one  of  many  connected 
dialects  w^hich  have  helped  to  produce  the  various  idioms  of  our 
farms  and  markets.  Thus,  again,  there  is  no  harm  in  our  calling 
the  Romance  languages — Italian,  Spanish,  French,  Provencal, 
and  so  on — daughters  of  Latin ;  for  to  Latin  as  recorded  in 
books,  as  to  a  common  source,  we  may  for  the  most  part  refer 
this  group  of  languages,  which  have  yet  so  far  diverg^  that  he 
who  speaks  one  of  them  as  his  mother-tongue  cannot  understand 
the  others  till  he  has  learned  them  as  foreign  languages.  But, 
as  Professor  Miiller  is  careful  to  point  out,  the  origin  of  the 
Romance  languages  lies  not  in  one  single  and  separate  idiom, 
but  in  a  number  of  early  Italian  dialects,  which  we  take  Latin 
as  representing,  partly  because  it  is  well  known  to  us  while  the 
others  are  not,  and  partly  because  it  comes  so  near  the  others 
that  in  a  rough  way  it  does  very  fairly  represent  them.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  wlien  we  call  French  and  Spanish  sisters,  and 
Latin  their  mother,  we  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  we 
mean.  Thus  Max  Miiller  has  no  scruple  in  saying  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Ulfilas  was  transformed  into  that  of  Charlemagne,  and 
tliis  again  into  that  of  Goethe :  meaning  thereby  in  a  general 
way  to  illustrate  a  principle,  but  well  knowing  that  in  fact  no 
Low  German  language  such  as  the  Gothic  of  Ulfilas  wiis  ever 
really  transformed  into  a  High  German  language  such  as  that 
in  which  Goethe  wrote.  When  it  comes  to  impressing  this  im- 
portant point  on  his  hearers  he  can  use  his  terms  closely  enough, 
and  not  even  let  them  suppose  that  the  vulgar  Hindustani  is 
derived  from  Sanskrit,  but  only  that  the  two  must  be  alike  de- 
scended from  an  unknown  common  ancestor. 

In  much  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  Latin  represents  to  us> 
the  origin  of  the  Romance  languages,  though  far  less  perfectly, 
the  Sanskrit  was  found  to  represent  an  original  tongue,  from 
which  have  sprung  the  wide-spread  families  of  Aryan  speech : 
And  thus  the  relation  of  Greek,  Latin,  Russian,  English,  and  the 
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rest  as  sisters,  or  rather  as  more  or  less  distant  couiins  to  one 
aaotlier,  wus  fully  made  out  But  where  we  find,  often  m  widely 
distant  regions,  languajres  having'  more  or  Ipss  of  resemblance  to 
one  another,  but  no  record  of  any  more  ancient  tong-ue  to  wliich 
we  can  refer  as  repress ntin^^  the  common  source  of  them  all,  the 
problem  of  the  filiation  of  languages  greatly  increases  in  diffi- 
culty. To  ascertain  whether  such  languages  are  related  to  one 
another — ^that  is,  whether  they  are  sjuiHig  from  a  common  an- 
cestor— philologists  in  days  past  woukl  usually  have  taken  the 
easy  course  of  making  lists  of  similar  words  belonging  to  both 
and  counting  them.  But  then  it  is  the  most  familiar  matter-of- 
fact  that  languages  borrow  words  from  one  another  to  an  im- 
mense extent,  and  such  words  are,  of  course,  %'alueles3  as  evi<lence 
of  affinity;  our  own  vocabulary,  for  instance^  is  compiled  from 
a  score  or  two  of  languages,  but  our  English  is  nt>t  to  be  set 
down  as  allied  to  Hebrew  because  we  speak  of  cherubs  and 
seraphs^  of  juhUee  and  halkhjah,  nor  to  the  extinct  native  lan- 
guage of  Hayti  because  hammock  and  tobacco  have  become  English 
words ;  nor,  for  the  matter  of  that^  to  Persian,  because  we  talk 
of  C{iravtjm  and  brikfuiivs;  nor  to  Latin  and  Greek,  because  we 
talk  of  Dean  and  Chapter^  of  hypothesis  and  dilemma.  Mn 
Crawford,  the  President  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  proposed 
to  test  whether  two  languages  are  of  allied  descent  by  observing 
whether  a  sentence  could  be  made  in  both  of  them  by  words  of 
the  same  origin.  But  this  test,  though  a  valuable  one  within 
certain  limits,  errs  in  one  way  on  the  side  of  excessive  severit}% 
while  it  is  yet  in  another  way  so  loose  as  to  admit  as  evidence  of 
relationship  what  is  really  none.  Max  !M tiller  met  it  perfectly 
years  ago  by  proposing  a  single  sentence,  *  avarice  produces 
misery/  Here  is  a  sentence  indisputably  English,  and  yet  in 
which  there  is  no  one  English  w^ord  :  they  are  all  importations 
from  the  Latin  stock,  borrowed,  to  our  knowledge,  within  his- 
torical times.*  That  Latin  and  English  happen  to  have  them- 
luidves  sprung  in  remote  antiquity  from  a  common  source  has,  of 
course,  nothing  to  do  with  this  argument;  the  words  in  question 
are  b(jr rowed  from  a  distantly  related  language,  as  they  might 
just  as  well  have  been  from  a  language  not  tela  ted  at  alh  In 
neither  case  can  borrowed  words  prove  anything  whatever  as  to 
original  relation. 

It  is  true  that  the  words  of  a  yocabulatj  in  one  language  may 
give  us  evidence  even  of  high  value  in  proving  kinship  with 
crther  languages  in  which  they  are  also  found,  but  the  Talne  of 
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words  in  this  respect  differs  extremely.  Technical  or  philo- 
sophical terms,  such  as  machine  or  idea^  are  almost  worthless  for 
such  a  purpose ;  English  borrows  from  French  even  such  fami- 
liar expressions  as  air  and  breeze.  Root-words  which,  to  use 
Jacob  Grimm's  phrase,  are  *  at  home '  in  two  languages,  with 
their  families  of  derivative  words  in  each,  are  valuable  as  evi- 
dence of  connexion  between  those  languages,  yet  by  no  means 
implicitly  to  be  relied  on ;  to  judge  or  to  guard  are  but  inter- 
lopers in  English,  yet  they  have  long  ago  become  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  English  root-words.  Prepositions  and  pronouns  are 
very  good  evidence  indeed,  so  seldom  does  one  language  borrow 
them  from  another ;  yet  it  is  only  through  the  accident  of  school- 
learning  that  the  ordinary  Englishman  knows  that  the  preposi- 
tion per  which  he  continually  uses, '  ten  shillings  per  head,*  *  goods 
forwarded  per  rail,'  is  a  borrowed  Latin  word.  Chance  coinci- 
dences of  sound,  too,  have  to  be  allowed  for ;  and  there  are  even 
facts  which  should  lead  us  to  be  cautious  in  using  similarly- 
sounding  pronouns  in  remote  languages  as  very  decisive  proofs 
of  connexion.  The  numerals  are  very  good  evidence  of  this  kind, 
so  much  so  that  a  distinct  correspondence  between  several  nu- 
merals as  found  in  two  languages  is  of  itself  a  fair  primd  facie 
argument  that  both  are  of  the  same  stock.  Yet.  cases  are  not  at 
all  wanting  of  thj*  travelling  of  numerals  from  one  language  into 
another  and  very  distinct  one  ;  this  especially  takes  place  where 
civilised  Europeans  come  in  contact  with  savage  tribes  whose  dis- 
tinct numerals  only  go  up  to  four  or  five.  If  such  borrowed 
French  words  as  second  and  dozen  can  travel  into  so  complete  and 
highly-organised  a  language  as  English,  we  need  not  wonder  at 
borrowed  numerals  being  met  with  in  the  languages  of  rude 
tribes  which  have  come  into  contact  with  more  civilised  races. 

There  thus  seems  to  be  no  kind  of  words  of  which  we  may 
always  say  with  certainty  that  they  were  not  adopted  from  some 
foreign  tongue,  that  they  unquestionably  belong  by  birth  to  that 
in  which  we  fmd  them,  and  that  they  are  also  indisputable  evi- 
dence of  common  origin  in  all  the  languages  where  they  occur. 
We  are  fortunately  not  compelled  to  depend  on  mere  comparison 
of  words  in  deciding  such  questions.  When  Lord  Monboddo 
and  Hervas  set  forth  the  imjwrtance  of  grammar  in  judging  of 
the  affinities  of  languages,  and  when  Humboldt  laid  it  down, 
years  later,  that  '  Form  alone  decides  to  what  others  any  lan- 
guage belongs  by  descent  from  a  common  stock,'  they  struck  out 
a  principle  of  the  highest  importance  in  modem  classification. 
*  Grammar,'  as  Max  Miiller  says,  is  now  *  made  the  criterion  of 
the  relationship  and  the  base  of  the  classification  in  almost  all 
languages.'  It  seems  clear  to  us,  however,  that  Humboldt  attached 
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tno  liigh  a  value  to  tlie  strurture  of  a  language^  considered  inde- 
pf*ndently  ot  the  materials  it  \^  built  of,  to  tlic  rules  of  grammar 
considered  independentlj  of  the  words  and  letters  to  whicb  these 
rules  apply.  Unless  in  casps  of  the  most  minute  or  complex 
coincidence,  we  sliould  shrink  from  using  abstract  similarity  of 
g:ronimatk'al  jrrocessps  alone  as  proof  of  common  descent  in  tivtj 
languages.  Thus  the  ancient  Mexican  is  capable  of  putting 
together  i!ie  words  chmi{tl),  leather^  and  amatl^  paper,  so  as  to 
clescribe  parcliment  ns  ehtamatl^  ot  leather-paper;  now,  we  use 
precisely  the  same  mode  of  compounding  wordsj  but  no  one 
would  say  that  tlic  occurrence  of  this  same  grammatical  process 
la  Aztec  and  Ji^nglish  is  any  pro*>f  of  hereditary  connexion 
between  tliem.  This  is  a  very  elementary  case,  but  the  same 
view  applies  to  more  complex  forms,— for  instance,  to  the  appear- 
ance in  two  languages  of  the  practice  of  forming  perstms  of  a 
verb  by  affixing  to  its  root  more  or  less  mutilated  jiersonal  pro- 
nouns«  Such  a  process^  when  found  bi:*th  in  Turkish  and  San- 
skrit, can  hardly  be  urged  to  prove  anything  but  that  mankind  is 
apt  to  do  the  siime  tiling  under  the  same  circumstances.  Whether 
or  not  Max  Miiller  would  consider  that  Humboldt  was  nearer  the 
truth,  and  that  we  unduly  depreciate  the  value  of  evidence  from 
Atrncture,  taken  alone  and  in  the  abstract,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
lay*  But  it  is  in  theory  alone.,  or  in  practice  only  in  the  dark 
outer  regions  of  classify  at  ion,  that  the  question  would  be  even 
raised,  for  no  one  would  think  of  reasoning  from  structure  alone 
as  to  the  kinship  of  languages,  except  where  no  other  evidence  is 
to  be  had.  It  is  when  form  and  material  join  in  correspondence 
that  they  produce  evidence  of  hereditary  connexion  between  dif- 
ferent languages,  which  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  almost 
forbids  us  to  dispute^  There  are  still  writers  who  deny  the 
common  origin  of  Greek  and  Sanskrit;  but  if  we  look  at  the 
equivalents  of  *  I  am,  thou  art,  he  is,'  in  Greek,  elfii^  ch  (Iff^Ot 
itrri^  Sanskrit  amii^  asi^  asti,  and  notice  first  the  correspondence 
of  the  root  as,  to  *  be,*  with  the  Greek,  next  the  formation  of 
persons  by  suffixes  in  both,  and  lastly  the  fact  that  the  sufiixes 
correspond  not  only  in  purpose  but  in  sound,  we  have  a  systematic 
coincidence,  at  once  of  material  and  form,  which  is  not  to  ha 
accounted  for  except  by  the  opinion  that  the  Greek  words  and 
the  Sanskrit  w<jrds  are  only  divergent  forms  inherited  from  a 
common  onginaL  In  discussing  the  sentence  we  have  just 
<]uoted,  *  avarice  prcKluces  misery/  Max  Miillcr  put  in  the  com- 
pactest  form  the  great  argument  of  comparative  philologists, 
similarity  of  structure  in  similar  material ;  the  Latin  words  of 
this  sentence  are  no  evidence  that  it  is  a  Romance  sentence ;  it  is 
in  fact  an  English  one,  and  this  is  proved  by  the  termtnation  m  of 
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the  tlilrd  person  singular,  which  at  once  stamps  it  as  English. 
The  word  produce  is  of  Latin  origin,  but  to  say  that  anything 
produces  is  not  Latin  or  French,  but  English  grammar. 

Wlien,  therefore,  the  comparative  philologist  applies  himself 
to  one  of  his  most  engrossing  tasks,  that  of  centralising  the  his- 
tory of  language  in  the  world  by  tracing  group  after  group  of 
known  tongues  to  single  languages,  out  of  which  each  group  has 
grown  in  the  course  of  ages,  he  depends  principally  on  systematic 
correspondences  between  the  members  of  such  groups,  both  in 
structure  and  materia],  both  in  grammar  and  dictionary.  But  he 
does  not  on  this  account  discard  the  mere  comparison  of  voca- 
bularies or  processes  of  grammar  alone,  which  often  help  him 
where  more  perfect  evidence  is  scanty  or  quite  wanting.  No 
very  definite  rules  of  action  can  at  present  be  laid  down  in 
showing  what  languages  may  be  traced  to  a  common  source ;  the 
practical  treatment  is  to  mass  their  similarities  in  structure  and 
material  till  we  obtain  an  amount  of  coincidence  which,  as  we 
learn  from  experience,  cannot  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  anything 
but  kindred  derivation. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  results  of  this  method  of  comparison 
in  three  among  the  great  families  of  language  of  the  world — ibt 
Aryan,  Semitic,  and  Turanian — as  Professor  Mailer  sets  them 
before  us  in  his  first  series  of  lectures.     As  to  the  first  two  of 
these  families,  the  justness  of  the  classification  he  adopts  admits 
of  no  doubt.     That  there  was  once  a  primitive  Aryan  tongae, 
whence  have  spread  the  Sanskrit  of  India,  the  Pali  of  Ceylon,  the 
Zend,  Persian,  and  Armenian  in  Asia,  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  languages  of  Europe,  from  ancient 
Greek,    Latin,    Slavonic,    Gothic,    Celtic,   to    modern    French, 
Italian,   Lithuanian,    Russian,  German,   English,   Welsh;   that, 
again,  there  was  once  a  primitive  language  of  what  is  conven- 
tionally called  the  Semitic  family,  whence  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Phce- 
nician,  Syriac,  and  several  mor6  must  have  sprung ;  these  are 
matters  which  c«in  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  made 
himself  master  of  the  published  evidence.     But  how  far  the  mass 
of  languages  which  Max  Miiller  classes  together  under  the  name 
of  Turanian  have  been  really  proved  to  be  sprung  from  a  common 
stock,  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  form  an  opinion.     That,  to 
adopt  Professor  Miiller 's  name  for  it,  there  is  a  Turanian  family 
of  languages,  is  indeed  very  much  as  certain  as  that  there  is  an 
Aryan  or  a  Semitic  family.     We  may  make  a  division  in  Pro- 
fessor Miiller's  Turanian  class,  and  apply  to  one  section  of  it  the 
name  of  *  narrow  Turanian,*  though  the  geographical  limits  are 
even  here  of  very  tolerable  extent,  beginning  in  North-Eastern 
Asia,  ending  in  North- Western  Europe,  and  occupying  a  great 
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deal  of  the  ifrouiid  between.  Professor  Pott,  of  FLilIej  who  is 
Professdr  Miillers  fiercest  antagonist  on  this  question,  would 
admit  as  of  a  common  stock  this  *  narrow  Turanian  *  family^ 
beginning-  with  the  Samoyed  find  Tun^us  of  Siberia,  taking  up 
the  Mongol  and  Mandshu,  passing  across  into  Europe  with  the 
Turkish,  tVd lowing  on  to  the  Hungarian,  and  ending  with  the 
Esthonian,  Lapp,  ami  Finn.  But  Max  Mnller  claims  not  merely 
a  narrow  but  a  witle  Turanian  family,  taking  in  besides  these  the 
Tamalic  or  South  Indian,  the  Ma lajo- Polynesian,  and  the  Taic 
or  Siamese  groups,  with  two  others  which  he  calls  Gangetic  and 
Lohitic ;  and  here  his  views  are  strenuously  resisted  on  the  Con- 
tinent That  many  of  the  slitty  or  seventy  lanj^^uages  in  these 
groups  may  really  be  proved  to  be  Turanian — that  even  the  whole 

*  witle  Turanian  '  group  may  have  been  rightly  classified  by  Pro- 
fessor Miiller* — we  are  not  prepared  to  deny ;  but,  to  confine  die 
issue  to  a  single  class,  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  at  all  satisfied 
with  the  evidence  on  which,  in  his  *  Turanian  Researches/  pub- 
lished in  the  late  Baron  Bunsen'«  '  Philosophy  of  Universal 
History/  he  classes  the  Mai ayo- Polynesian  languages  as  Turanian, 
And  if,  as  we  are  inclined   t<3  believe.  Professor  Miiller's  term 

*  Turanian'  is  stretched  too  far  even  in  his  own  hands,  what  must 
it  be  in  the  bands  of  those  who  take  their  knowledge  from  him 
at  secondhand,  and  talk  as  easily  and  confidently  of  Tumnian  as 
they  would  of  Aryan  and  Semitic? 

Fully  to  understand  Max  Midler  s  views  as  to  the  great  problem 
of  the  development  of  languages  in  the  world,  we  must  follow 
him  into  classificatian  by  pure  structure;  that  is,  by  the  rules  of 
grammatical  formation  independently  of  the  words  to  which 
these  rules  are  applied.  Thirty  years  ago,  Wilhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt, looking  out  upon  the  array  of  known  languages,  adopted 
a  division  of  them  into  three  great  classes,  rifohtifif/^aqf/luiiHatitit/^ 
ftod  iqfieciinq.  But  he  trea trd  these  stages  of  language  nB 
belonging  rather  to  an  ideal  than  to  a  historical  progress.  Thus 
lie  compares  the  structure  of  the  Chinese  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
scale  with  that  of  the  Sanskrit  at  the  higher,  and  admits  that  a 
growth  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  stage  is  "^thinkable/  But 
he  will  not  go  on  to  translate  ideal  into  actual  progression;  be 
thinks  that  a  full  understanding  of  tlie  nature  of  these  languages 
shows  in  them  *the  outwardly  shaping  principle  of  their  different 
organism/ which  forbids  their  being  considered  as  different  stages 
of  the  same  process/  Now^  when  we  talk  of  the  character  of  a 
language,  we  use  a  term  which  is  expressive,  but  very  dangerous, 
unless  we  continually  bear  in  miod  what  a  loose  and  indefinite 
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term  it  is,  and  continually  refer  to  actual  examples  to  show  to 
ourselves  and  others  what  it  is  tbat  we  precisely  mean.  But  to 
Humboldt,  as  a  thorough  idealist,  a  name  once  adopted  supposes 
a  corresponding  and  definite  reality,  and  he  talks  of  the 
*  character*  of  a  language,  and  works  it  in  with  the  *  character' 
of  the  people  who  s]x*ak  it,  in  a  way  which  is  highly  instructive^ 
as  his  views  always  are,  but  which  any  plain  matter-of-iact 
observer  sees  at  once  to  be  unsound.  It  seem^  to  have  been  this 
overstrained  theory  of  definite  and  individual  characters  in 
language  which  held  Humboldt  back  from  treating  the  ideal 
progression  from  the  isolating  or  Chinese  stage,  trough  the 
agglutinating  or  Tatar  stage,  to  the  inflecting  or  Sanskrit  stage, 
as  corresponding  to  a  real  and  historical  progress.*  But  Max 
Miiller,  fettered  by  no  such  ideal  chains,  makes  the  step  from 
which  Humboldt  held  back,  and  in  his  hands  the  triple  divisicm 
becomes  a  theory  of  the  development  of  language  t  in  the  world 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  generalisations  in  modem 
philology.  He  begins  with  a  form  of  language  composed  of 
mere  se|)arate  root -words,  spoken  one  after  anodier,  and  showing 
their  relation  to  one  another  by  the  order  in  which  they  follow. 
Of  this,  which  he  calls  the  *  radical '  stage,  the  ancient  Chinese 
is  the  best  recorded  example.  Imt  we  must  not  confound  these  root- 
words  with  those  obtained  by  analysis  from  the  Sanskrit  or  other 
more  developed  languages.^  These  have  very  definite  functions 
in  grammar  assigned  to  thom,  but  the  character  of  words  in  the 
radical  stage  of  language  is  essentially  indefinite.  '  In  Chinese,' 
he  says,    '///   means    to   plough,    a   plough,    and    an   ox,   t.e.  a 

plougher ;  ta  moans  to  be  great,  greatness,  greatly In 

Egyptian,  as  Bunsen  states,  there  is  no  formal  distinction  between 
noun,  verb,  adjective,  and  particle,  and  a  word  like  anh  might 
mean  life,  to  live,  living,  lively.  What  does  this  show  ?  1  think 
it  shows  that  there  was  a  stage  in  the  growth  of  language  in 

*  *  Eiiileituiig.'  p.  ccccxxx.  f  '  Lccturfs.*  Ist  Series,  pp.  298-339. 

X  The  analysis  of  roots,  as  traced  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  &c.,  into  yet  more  ele- 
mentary forms,  bas  been  carried  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  opens  a  passage 
into  a  deep-lying  stratum  of  language.  Professor  Pott,  of  llalie,  attacks  the 
initial  letters  of  certain  Aryan  roots,  explaining  for  instance  pinj  (pingo)  as  shrank 
from  jtyanj,  api-nuj,  a  compound  of  the  preposition  api  (^ir(),  or  pi,  and  the  root 
<i7i/  (ungere),  and  in  the  same  way  hJmy  (fla«ro),  <pKiyut  as  from  ttbhi-rqj  (splen- 
dere),  a  verb  with  prefixed  preposition.  (*  Etymologische  Forschungen,' vol.  it 
p.  301,  &c.)  He  afterwards  takes  the  terminations,  reducing  srp  (serpo)  to  the 
simpler  root  «r,  to  go,  and  justifying  his  proceedings  by  discussing  the  formatiou 
of  causatives,  desideratives,  &c.,  in  Sanskrit  by  aflBxed  letters.  (Ibid,  p.  460,  &c.) 
This  latter  mode  of  analysis  Professor  Miiller  takes  up,  deducing  for  instance  yuj 
(jungo),  to  join,  and  yudh,  to  fight,  from  the  simpler  root  yu,  to  mingle. 
('Lectures,*  1st  Series,  p.  274.)  He  leaves  unnoticed  Pott's  attemj^t  to  analjrse 
initials;  we  do  not  know  whether  disapproving  it,  or  merely  finding  its  discussion 
unsuitable  for  the  occasion. 

which 
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T!f hicli  that  sharp  distinction  which  we  make  between  the  different 
parts  of  speech  had  not  yet  been  fixed/  l^c*  Now  when  these 
root-words  beg^in  to  'glue*  themselves  together  to  fuitn  com- 
posite ideas,  the  transition  begins  to  the  second  or  'agg^kitinating' 
slag^e.  Rudimentary  traces  of  this  action  make  their  appeamuce 
even  in  Chinesej  especially  in  Chinese  dialects.  Thus  at 
Shanghai  wo  h  to  speak,  woda  a  word,  and  of  this  a  genitive 
case^  ivijda-kay  is  formed  ;  this  is  agglutination.  Of  the  ag-gluti- 
nating  stage  the  Turanian  languages  of  Asia  aro  ej^cellent 
examples,  '  What  tlistinguisbes  the  Turanian  languages  is,  that 
in  them  the  conjugation  and  declension  can  still  be  taken  to 
pieces ;  and  although  the  terminations  have  by  no  means  always 
retained  their  significative  power  as  independent  words,  they  are 
felt  as  modificatory  syllables,  and  as  distinct  frcmi  the  roots 
to  which  they  are  appended/  But  when  in  course  of  time  this 
distinction  breaks  down^  when  root  and  termination,  often  fused 
together  in  suond  as  \xq\1  as  in  sense,  are  no  lunger  felt  as 
separate,  till  at  last  it  is  only  the  close  analysis  of  the  gram- 
marian that  can  show  sucli  words  as  est  or  u  to  be  not  simple 
words,  but  compounds  of  a  root-verb  to  *be'  and  the  third 
personal  pronoun,  then  the  agglutinating  stage  has  given  place 
to  the  third  or  *  indectional '  stage,  so  fully  developed  in  Greek  or 
Sanskrit.  The  value  of  this  theory  in  shapiiig  a  hypothesis  con* 
si  stent  with  itself  and  with  observed  facts,  by  which  to  trace 
a  progressive  development  of  human  speech  resulting  in  the  many 
and  diverse  languages  of  the  world,  is  hardly  to  be  overrated. 
Still  in  using  it  we  must  be  careful  not  to  fall,  like  Humboldt, 
under  the  sway  of  an  ideal  classification.  When  we  talk  of 
Tumnian  languages  belonging  to  the  agglutinrftlng,  or  Aryan 
languages  to  the  inflecting  class,  we  must  avoid  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  we  have  given  real  definitiiins  of  these  languages, 
which  may  enable  us  to  set  them  down  as  of  distinct  species. 
It  is  only  that  agglutination  preponderates  in  the  Turanian 
family,  and  inflexion  in  the  Aryan >  but  to  a  gieater  or  less  extent 
the  Turanian  languages  inflect,  while  the  Arjan  agglutinate 
rndlessly  in  all  such  compountls  as  Hfdike^  something^  mayhap^ 
dont^  iioee^  &c.  Let  us  open  the  grammar  of  a  langimge  which 
shows  us  the  agglutinating  process  in  its  extreme  ftirm^  what  is 
often  called  the  *  incorporating '  stage,  which  rolls  a  whole 
sentence  into  a  single  word.  The  Green! ander  can  say  in  one 
word  puiwrpvkj  *he  is  working  at  a  bag/  and  can  then  go  on 
to  give  us  some  further  information  about  the  matter  in  on^ 
word  more,  miiertondaqmtdlmarhorjja^  *he  will  very  likely  try 


'  L^otore?^*  2inl  Series,  p,  84. 
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too  hard  to  get  it  ready  in  a  little  wliile.'  Bat  when  from  the 
root  tikity  '  to  arrive/  this  same  man  can  make  tikipungay  '  I  am 
arrived,'  tikikunik^  *(if)  they  arrive,'  he  has  as  clearly  risen 
from  agglutination  to  inflexion  as  the  Roman  had  when  he  said 
habeo,  habes^  habet. 

Now  at  last.  Professor  Muller  is  ready  to  start  with  a  small 
stock  of  root-words,  and  out  of  them  to  develop,  in  theory  at 
least,  all  the  languages  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  That 
these  all  sprang  in  remote  antiquity  from  a  common  origin,  be 
would  not  of  course  assert  as  a  positive  philological  dogma, 
seeing  that  as  yet  philological  evidence  has  made  no  approach 
towards  either  proving  or  disproving  it  But  his  tendency  is  in 
this  direction,  and  if  we  take  a  broad  view  of  the  subject,  we 
shall  see  that  his  position  is  by  no  means  a  weak  one.  Years 
since,  when  philologists  used  to  think  that  they  might  prove  all 
languages  to  be  sprung  from  some  single  one,  such  as  Hebrew, 
by  looking  out  in  each  a  few  words  resembling  Hebrew,  the 
unity  of  language  seemed  very  easily  demonstrable.  When  it 
appeared,  however,  that  such  reasoning  was  worthless,  a  reaction 
of  course  took  place.  But  with  still  further  increase  of  knowledge 
the  tide  of  evidence  turned  ag^in.  Not  only  can  Professor  Mnller 
class  a  lar^c  fraction  of  the  languages  of  the  world  in  three  great 
families,  the  Aryan,  the  Semitic,  and  (at  least  in  its  narrower 
sense)  the  Turanian  ;  but  he  can  assert,  by  no  means  withoat 
plausibility,  that  these  three  great  families  show  a  convergence 
toward  a  common  source  before  they  disappear  from  our  sight  in 
the  darkness  of  far  antiquity.  The  like  tendency  to  centralisa- 
tion steadily  increases  in  other  regions  of  the  world.  Of  the 
wide-spread  Mai  ay  o- Polynesian  family  we  have  already  spoken, 
while  in  North  America  and  Africa  the  researches  of  such 
inquirers  as  Gallatin  and  Buschmann,  Bleek  and  Koelle,  have 
gone  far  towards  bringing  what  seemed  at  first  a  mere  wilderness 
of  disconnected  tongues  into  families  evidently  sprung  each  from 
a  primary  laDp:uage.  Nor  is  the  difference  in  structure  of  such 
languap:es  as  Chinese,  Mongol,  or  Sanskrit,  a  bar  to  their  being 
considered  as  of  common  origin,  for  Professor  Miiller's  *  develop- 
ment theory '  satisfactorily  meets  this  difficulty  by  showing  how 
one  kind  of  structure  may  grow  or  decay  out  of  another.  The 
most  unfortunate  thing  about  the  theory  of  original  Unity  of 
Language  is  that  its  supporters  have  an  accidental  advantage  in 
controversy,  which  is  in  no  way  due  to  their  views  being  really 
sound.  When  the  advocate  of  original  Plurality  of  Language 
points  to  two  very  unlike  forms,  such  as  Chinese  and  Esquimaux, 
and  argues  that  such  different  branches  cannot  have  issued  from 
the  same  parent  stock,  the  advocate  of  Unity  can  meet  the  argu- 
ment 
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ment  by  pointing  ont  tliat  he  can  trace  original  affinitj  between 
latigiiage»f  beginning  with  those  in  which  it  is  self-evident, 
pftssiog  an  through  those  in  which  its  vestiges  grow^  fainter  and 
fainter,  till  at  last  he  ctunes  to  a  class  in  which  only  the  most 
careful  examination  can  show  such  traces  at  all;  so  that  he  can 
argue  that  there  is  no  reason  why  this  efllicing  process  should  not 
have  extended  farther,  and  that  languages  may  be  really  of  a 
cotntnoQ  stock,  though  they  disclose  no  evidence  of  it  to  our 
methods  of  examination.  The  argument  is  fair  enough,  yet  it 
may  obviously  be  urged  with  equal  force  by  the  advocate  of 
unity,  whether  his  theory  be  true  or  false  in  fact.  If  therefore 
some  minor  controversialist^  who  has  provided  himself  with  a 
philological  stock  in  trade  by  misreading  Max  MitUer's  lectures, 
thus  gains  an  easy  victory  over  philologists  who,  like  Pott,  hold 
to  an  original  Plurality  of  Language,  it  is  only  the  initiated  who 
will  be  apt  to  observe  that  this  victory  is  due  not  to  force  of 
evidence,  but  to  an  advantage  of  the  ground  which  any  true  man 
of  science  would  rather  have  against  him  than  on  his  side, 

TbuB,  partly  by  proved  fact  and  partly  by  plausible  hypothesis, 
Max  Miiller  works  out  what  is  at  all  events  a  consistent  and 
scientific  theory  of  the  development  of  language  from  a  few 
simple  root- words  upwards  to  the  most  expressive,  most  poetic, 
most  complex,  or  most  practical  forms  of  human  speech.  These 
are  the  limits  of  the  province  whieh,  in  common  with  other 
thinkers  of  his  school,  he  treats  as  especially  his,  But  below  the 
problem  of  the  Development  of  Language  lies,  as  we  have  said^ 
the  problem  of  the  Origin  of  Language,  the  question  how  these 
simple  root-forms  came  into  existence.  To  tliis  problem^  Bopp, 
the  great  leader  of  Max  Muller's  school^  will  have  nothing  to 
say.  He  will  n*)t,  as  be  tells  us  at  the  very  outset,  examine  why 
the  root  i  means  *  go/  and  not  *  stand,*  or  why  the  sound  sta 
means  *  stand,'  and  not  *  go.'  Max  Miiller^  however^  has  entered 
to  some  extent  into  this  problem  in  his  lectures ;  no  <loubt  his 
audience  would  have  felt  themselves  ill-treated  had  he  relTained 
from  satisfying  by  at  least  an  expression  of  opinion  their  craving 
for  such  knowledge.  He  sets  before  them,  as  seeming  the  most 
reasonable,  a  view  propounded  by  Heyse,  the  father  of  the  well- 
known  German  novelist,  to  tlie  effect  ^t  the  original  root- words 
were  *  phonetic  types,'  produced  by  a  power  inherent  in  human 
natuTe,;and  correspond ing^  each  to  each,  to  rational  conceptions 
which  were  ibrmeil  in  the  human  mind*  Now  Professor  Muller, 
having  fallowe<l  elsewhere  with  extraordinary  success  the  prin- 
ciple of  explaining  the  past  by  the  present,  and  the  unknown  by 
the  known,  has  here  to  descend  ft^om  his  high  ground  of  direct 
inference  that  he  may  adopt  the  a  jtrioH  theory  of  a  philosopher, 
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brilliant  and  subtle  Indeed,  but,  to  our  thinking,  ages   behind 
himself  in  scientific  method.      He  has  to   abandon  the   check 
which   actual    fact   lays   on   the    unbridled  imagination  of  the 
theorist,  and  to  ascribe  the  early  growth  of  language  to  a  mental 
action  which  is  not  represented  in  modem  humanity ;  for  *  the 
creative  faculty  which  gave  to  each  conception,  as  it  thrilled  for 
the  first  time  through  the  brain,  a  phonetic  expression,  became 
extinct  when  its  object  w.as  fulfilled.'     Heyse's  view  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  root  to  the  idea  is,  consistently  enough,  not  that  the 
word  merely  suggests  or  represents  the  idea,  but  that  *  the  root 
has  the  concrete  content  of  the  conception  in  its  totality.'     We 
should  gladly  hear  one  of  these  combinations  of  sound  which  not 
merely  suggest,  but  actually  contain  an  idea.    If  we  could  diseein 
this  correspondence,  we  could  only  wonder  that  so  direct  mod 
perfect  a  connexion  between  a  sound  and  an  idea  should  so  lonig 
have  escaped  remark.     But  if  we  found  that  we  had  no  mental 
faculty  for  appreciating  the  asserted  resemblance  between  woid 
and  thought,  we  should  have  to  choose  between  concluding  that 
the  ancient  man  was  of  a  different  species  from  the  modem  man, 
having  a  differently  constituted  mind,  or  that  the  root-word  did 
not  really  express  what  it  pretended  to  express.      In  the  absence, 
however,  of  actual  sounds  to  test  in  this  way,  we  should  greadj 
prefer  not  discussing  ideal  ones. 

That  certain  sounds  came  to  be  used  to  express  certain  ideas 
because  they  were  in  some  way  fit  for  the  purpose,  is  a  mach 
less  rash  assumption,  and  this  is  indeed  taken  for  granted  by 
most  writers  who  touch  upon  the  Origin  of  Language  at  all. 
Hut  in  doing  this  we  must  not  assume  without  proof  that  words 
do  more  than  suggest  or  symbolise  ideas;  or  that,  to  use  the 
lanfruage  of  metaphysicians,  there  is  an  objective  connexion 
between  word  and  thought. 

There  are  two  classes  of  words  in  which  the  relation  between 
sound  and  idea,  and  consequently  the  reason  why  the  sound 
should  have  been  chosen  to  express  the  idea,  are  unusually 
evident.  These  are  imitative  words  like  to  tchiz  or  to  pop^  and 
interjectlonal  words  like  ah  !  or  ugh  !  Now  in  these  imitative 
words  there  is  really  an  objective  resemblance  to  what  they 
express  ;  they  in  fact  reproduce  it,  though  imperfectly.  But  the 
action  of  interjections  on  the  mind  is  only  subjective.  When 
such  sounds  are  uttered,  they  only  suggest  certain  feelings 
because  we  refer  them  to  the  human  voice,  not  because  of  an 
independent  quality  of  their  own.  We  hear  owls  utter  what  we 
call  a  melancholy  cry,  we  hear  a  creaking  machine  groan  like  a 
man  in  agony  ;  but  he  would  be  a  bold  theorist  who  assumed  that 
hooting  expresses  melancholy  in  owls,  or  that  the  screeching  axle 
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sends  for  til  an  utt^raiice  of  pain.  This  ii  what  we  mean  when 
TPre  say  tbnt  interjectifins  only  express  their  meaning  subjectively, 
nor  can  we  allow  tlmt  the  original  cones jiondence  Iwtweea 
sounds  expressinn^,  for  instancej  the  ideas  of  standing  or  gmng^ 
ffiving  or  inking^  need  have  lain  in  anything  deeper  than  more  or 
less  remote  suggestion. 

Now*  words  belonging:  to  the  imitative^  interjectional,  and 
some  other  classes^  have  been  studied  by  certain  philologists 
with  a  view  to  tracing  the  origin  of  languap^e.  Like  Heyse, 
Max  Mil  Her  of  course  admits  the  existence  of  tliese  words,  but  in 
treating  of  them  he  occupies  himself  for  the  most  part  in  criti- 
cising the  proceedings  of  a  school  which  endeavours  to  refer  most 
or  all  of  the  raw  material  of  language  to  such  imitative  and  inter- 
jectiona!  sounds.  He  calls  t!iesc  two  methods  the  *  Bow-wow 
theory '  and  the  *  Pooh-pooh  theory/  and  comments  on  the  argu* 
ments  of  their  advocates  with  a  severity  to  which  it  must  he 
owned  that  they  had  laid  themselves  helplessly  open.  We  can 
readily  enter  into  Professor  Mullet's  feelings  when  he  has  to 
leave  his  comparatively  safe  and  steady  tracks  of  philolojjical 
development  to  plunge  into  these  wild  regions.  It  is  as  though 
some  prosperous  London  financier,  whose  occupation  with  gold 
and  silver  has  begun  with  its  appearance  in  ingots  and  bags  of 
dollars  in  Threadneedle  Street,  were  to  be  sent  off  to  Australia 
to  dig  up  the  material  in  which  he  has  so  successfully  traded. 
Indeed  tlie  advocates  of  the  bow-wcnv  tlieoiy*  and  the  |woh-pooh 
theory  have,  in  their  reckless  habits  and  rough-and-ready  methods, 
a  strong  dash  of  the  gold-digger  about  them.  Professor  M filler, 
indeed,  though  he  takes  them  smartly  t<j  task  for  their  indiscre- 
tions, admits  ^hat  their  method  has  some  basis ;  and  moreover 
lays  down  for  it  a  very  fair  and  useful  canon  of  criticism,  viz. 
that  the  only  justifiable  course  is  to  arrive  first,  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  rnmparative  grammar,  at  a  root-word,  and  only  then 
to  enter  on  the  question  w^hether  this  root  may  have  its  origin  in 
an  imitative  sound  or  in  an  interjection.*  It  seems  to  us  that 
we  may  show,  by  examming  two  of  the  leading  books  which 
take  up  these  theories,  that  while  on  the  one  hand  their  author^ 
continually  offend  against  this  canon,  on  the  other  they  prove 
for  their  methods  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  value,  to  w^hif  h 
Professor  M tiller  seems  scarcely  to  do  justice. 

If  we  look  into  Mn  Hcnsleigh  Wedgw^ood*s  ^  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology,'  we  sixall  find  him  without  scruple  explain- 
ing the  word  >>i*ee,  Vttnchfttsee^  'a  squib,  firework  of  sputtering 
gunpowder/  as  so  called  *from  the  Jizzing  sound  of  the  dia- 


*  *  Lectureis,*  Slid  Set  let,  p.  91]  &c.,  3t4. 
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charge/     Now,  fusee  corresponds   letter   for   letter  with   Low 
Latin ykMz^a  (from  fusus,  a  spindle),  meaning  a  spindle  with  a 
mass  of  thread  wound  on  it.     The  clockmaker's  fusee,  an  axle 
with  a  wound  cord  or  chain,  is  named  from  its  evident  resemblanoe 
to  this ;  and  a  rocket^  the  kind  of  firework  which  French^/kcw 
properly  means,  is,  with  its  thin  body  and  bulging  head,  so  like 
a  spindle,  that  its  very  name  of  rochet  is  taken  from  Italian 
rocchetta,  a  rock  or  distaff.     But  all  this  weighs  nothing  to  Mr. 
Wedgwood :  fusee  is  something  like  fizz — a  rocket  fizzes,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  the   matter.      Again,   plain   people  would 
find  little  difficulty  in  seeing  that  to  chill  and  to  cool  (Anglo- 
Saxon  cilian,  celan,  cdlian^  colian)  belong,  together  widi  caidj 
German  halt,  Latin  geiu,  Sanskrit  jala,   and  a  mass  of  other 
wordsk  to  one  great  family.     But  this  would  not  suit  Mr.  Wed^ 
wood  s  method  ;  for  chill  we  must,  according  to  him,  refer  to 
Spanish  chillar,  to  crackle,  as  leading  us  to  an  original  meaniog 
of  shivering,  whence  chill  came  to  have  the  sense  of  cold ;  while 
for  the  word  cold  we  must  have  another  theory,  that  it  had  its 
name  from  ^  the  disagreeable  effect  produced  on  the  nerves  by  t 
harsh  sound,   whence  the  expression   is  extended  to  a  similir 
effect  on  the  other  organs.*     Again,  it  would  hardly  seem  possible 
that  any  one  knowing  Latin  could  doubt,  when  he  found  vagarad 
— meaning  *  wandering'   in  Norman   French — what  a  vagary 
means ;  but,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Wedgwood  appeals 
at  once  to  first  principles  and  imitative  sound  for  its  explanation 
— '  Figary,  Fegary^    Vagary.     As  Sc.  fgmaleeiy,  a  tempcxtary 
fancy,  a  whim.     Formed  from  the  \exhfig,  to  move  to  and  fro, 
on  the  same  principle  on  which  a  fad,  a  whim,  is  formed  from 
fiddlef addle,  representing  trifling  action — action  to  and  fro  with 
a  light  instrument.     Sec  Fidget.'     Can  we  wonder  that  men  who 
have  been  trained  to  philology  as  a  science  should  resent  the 
intrusion  of  such  unlimited,  unchecked,  unwarranted  fancy  into 
their  domain  of  definite  fact  and  sober  argument? 

Yet  Mr.  Wedgwood's  system  has  a  real  side.  He  collects 
many  such  words  as  hang,  hum,  hiss^  crack,  lauf/h,  cough,  croak,  cote, 
cackle,  cluck,  burr,  buzz,  which  may  be  plausibly  referred,  either 
in  their  present  state,  or  in  an  earlier  form  out  of  which  they 
have  grown,  to  imitations  of  sound.  From  time  to  time,  too,  he 
uses  the  best  criterion  for  judging  whether  words  are  really  imi- 
tations of  sound,  that  of  showing  that  very  different  languages 
agree  in  using  the  same  sound  for  the  same  idea.  Thus,  treating 
Italian  buffare,  to  puff,  blow  hard,  bluster,  and  French  bavffer,  to 
puff,  to  swell,  as  imitative  sounds,  he  very  reasonably  appeals  for 
confirmation  to  such  words  as  Turkish  pujia,  to  blow,  Hungarian 
puffanni,  to  puff,  puffadni,  to  swell.  Had  he  withstood  the  temp- 
tation 
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tation  of  asserting  any  direct  derivations  from  sound  but  such 
as  he  could  support  in  this  way,  his  list  might  have  been  reduced 
to  a  tenth  or  a  twentieth  of  its  present  number ;  but  this  small 
fraction  would  far  exceed  in  scientific  value  the  whole  result  of 
his  actual  method.  As  a  dictionary,  Mr.  Wedgwood's  work  is 
one  of  very  high  value,  full  both  of  original  and  valuable  etymo- 
logies and  of  collections  of  apposite  facts,  often  from  sources 
very  litde  known.  Even  the  wildness  of  much  of  the  argument 
gives  it  a  certain  value  in  our  eyes,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
make  a  merit  of  what,  from  an  ordinary  point  of  view,  is  certainly 
a  defect.  Students  who  work  almost  exclusively  with  what  are 
known  as  *  standard'  books,  who  take  their  philology,  for 
instance,  from  Bopp  or  Mtiller,  are  liable  to  lean  upon  these 
boc^  as  on  mental  crutches ;  and  thus,  though  they  may  with 
such  help  go  both  far  and  surely,  they  may  never  gain  the  faculty 
of  walking  alone.  To  working  students  there  is  scarcely  any 
book  we  should  so  strongly  recommend  for  use  with  the  regular 
text-books  as  Mr.  Wedgwood's  Dictionary.  It  will  set  before 
them  at  once  valuable  and  suggestive  facts  as  materials  to  aid 
them  in  forming  opinions,  and  at  the  same  time  theories  which 
they  must  see  to  be  continually  unsound.  A  better  training 
than  this  could  scarcely  be  devised  to  give  the  power  of  forming 
independent  judgments  on  the  facts  of  any  case,  instead  of  blindly 
following  the  opinions  of  others ;  and  this  is  a  mental  faculty  of 
more  consequence  even  than  the  most  unexceptionable  correct- 
ness in  adopting  the  views  of  the  best  of  etymologists. 

It  has  of  late  years  become  a  generally  accepted  view  among 
scientific  men  diat  it  is  not  desirable  to  use  the  Bible  as  a 
scientific  text-book  ;  that  scientific  theories  have  after  all  to 
stand  or  fall  by  scientific  evidence,  astronomy  by  astronomical 
evidence,  geology  by  geological  evidence,  philology  by  philo- 
logical evidence.  This  view  is  not  based  on  particular  opinions 
as  to  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  but  upon 
expediency ;  the  theologico-scientific  method  has  been  tried 
again  and  again,  and  the  results  have  not  been  satisfactory.  We 
do  not  mean  that  the  Bible  and  science  should  be  kept  apart  as 
having  nothinp^  in  common  with  .one  another ;  far  from  it  To 
show  that  the  Bible  does  not  contradict  the  conclusions  of  science, 
but  is  in  fact  in  harmony  with  them,  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
Christian  theology,  and  this  harmony  may  be  treated  of  either  by 
scientific  men  sufficiently  conversant  with  theology,  or  by  theolo- 
gians sufficiently  conversant  with  science.  Professor  Mtiller,  for 
instance,  several  times  takes  up  an  argument  to  show  that  his 
conclusions  are  not  contradictory  to  Biblical  truths. 

But  it  is  only  prudent  to  wait  till  scientific  views  have  borne 
scientific  tests,  before  discussing  them  from  a  theological  i^olat 
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of  view.  Mr.  Farrar,  in  his  essay  on  the  *  Origin  of  Language,' 
begins  by  quoting  from  Hugh  Miller  the  sentence  that  *the 
Scriptures  have  never  yet  revealed  a  single  scientific  truth,*  and 
then,  in  support  of  what  is  at  any  rate  a  very  partial  and  rudi- 
mentary philological  theorj'  of  his  own,  he  strangely  brings  the 
charge  of  being  inconsistent  with  Scriptural  doctrine  against 
those  who,  in  opposition  to  himself,  hold  languao^e  to  have  been 
divinely  revealed  to  man.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Farrar  had  been 
content  to  leave  theology  untouched,  and  to  base  his  argument 
purely  on  philological  evidence ;  for  if  it  cannot  prevail  by  means 
of  this,  he  may  be  assured  that  it  will  never  be  allowed  to  prevail 
by  virtue  of  the  few  and  difficult  passages  which  contain  aJI  that 
the  Bible  even  hints  as  to  the  origin  of  language. 

Bringing  his  whole  forces  to  bear  on  what  is  only  an  outpost 
of  Professor  Miiller's  camp,  and  himself  suffering  terribly  in  the 
attack,  Mr.  Farrar  succeeds,  as  we  think,  in  driving  his  adversary 
a  little  way  back  on  several  points.  LiCt  us  take  the  question 
of  imitative  words  first  That  animals  are  sometimes  named 
from  an  imitation  of  their  cries  is  a  matter  as  to  which  no  one 
doubts.  Mr.  Farrar  draws  up  lists  of  such  names  as  at-at,  tthip" 
pooi'-wilU  cuckoo^  Sanskrit  bambhara  (bee),  kukkuta  (cock).*  This 
tells  fairly  against  Professor  Miiller,  who  seems  to  allow  to  this 
mode  of  forming  words  less  importance  than  it  deserves.t  But 
sometinjes  Mr.  Farrar's  explanations  of  names  of  animals  as 
imitations  of  sound  are  very  unreasonable,  as  when  he  cites 
Hebrew  aryeh^  and  Coptic  che^  as  representing  the  roar  of  the 
lion  and  the  low  of  the  cow,  or  maintains  that  so  distinct  and 
appropriate  a  name  for  the  vulture  as  Sanskrit  ^n'rf^ra,  the  greedy 
one,  is  an  imitation  of  the  creature's  cry.  And  when  he  joins 
issue  on  the  question  of  detail  whether  the  names  of  the  cow, 
iambf  goose,  hen,  duck,  iScc,  have  anything  to  do  with  the  cries  of 
these  animals,  which  Professor  Miiller  denies,  it  seems  to  us  that 
Mr.  Farrar  breaks  down  almost  totally.  The  Sanskrit  go,  a  coir, 
is  as  little  like  a  moo  as  is  the  English  cow ;  that  German  kuJi 
.ind  Scotch  coo  are  really  like  this  sound  shows  both  where  such 
a  resemblance  would  lie  and  also  its  philological  worthlessness. 
The  goose,  German  gans,  Sanskrit  hansa^  means  the  laugher ;  but 
the  word  is  a  human  word,  and  in  no  sense  an  imitation  of  a 
goose's  cry.  In  tlie  one  word  hog,  Welsh  hicch,  Mr.  Farrar 
suggests  a  possible  derivation  from  the  animal's  grunt;  but  as 
to  the  seven  others,  lamb,  hen,  duck,  sparrow,  dove,  cat,  dog,  his 
argument  to  connect  the  names,  and  voices  of  the  animals  in 
question  comes  to  nothing  whatever. 

Professor  Miiller  makes,  in  his  second  course  of  lectures,  a 
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sweeping  assertion  as  ta  the  limits  to  wMeli  iniitative  words  ex- 
tend in  Ian^un|2:e.  *  The  onomatopa^ic  theory  goes  very  smoatlily 
as  long  as  it  deab  with  cackling  hens  and  quacking  durks  ;  but 
found  that  poultry -yard  there  is  a  dead  wall,  and  we  soon  find 
that  it  is  behind  that  wall  that  language  really  begins/*  This  is 
an  exposEcd  position  to  take  up,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr* 
Farrars  arguments,  and  Mr.  Wedgw<x>d's  ctymoJogies,  do  in 
some  slight  degree  damage  it  Such  w^ords  as  to  puff  and  to 
bump  may  fairly  be  explained  as  imitative,  and  certainly  lie 
outside  the  poultry -yard.  There  are^  ttnx  some  recognised  Ar^^an 
TfKit-words,  such  as  pat^  to  fall,  Vih^  to  lick^  whicli  may  be  claimed 
with  some  colour  of  right  as  imitative  sounds.  Both  Mr,  Wedg- 
wood and  Mn  Farrar,  however,  seem  to  overlook  the  modifica- 
tions which  'words  undergOj  whether  by  grammatical  accretion 
or  from  the  tendency  of  the  speaker  to  make  the  sound  in  some 
degfree  an  echo  to  the  sense,  and  which  habitually  produce  sense* 
wurdsp  liable  to  be  easily  misitaken  for  mere  sound-words  until  a 
com|>arison  of  allied  forms  shows  their  original  derivation  fmm 
a  root.  Had  they  borne  this  in  mind,  Mr,  Wedgwood  would 
never  have  explained  trap^  or  dap^  or  $huh^  and  Mr,  Farrar  stamps 
or  »iump^  or  rusk,  as  words  to  be  referred  directly  to  imitated 
sonndf  but  would  have  first  looked  for  more  elementary  forms, 
fr,  */a,  stii^  rw,  to  which  these  w^ords  belong,  and  which  them- 
selves may  be  derivatives  from  something  still  more  elementary, 
Mr.  Farrar  reasonably  enough  adduces  what  may  he  called  chil- 
dren's words,  such  as  jmpa^  ma  may  dada^  i<^%?  ^^  having  con- 
tributed something  to  the  materials  of  language,  yet  here,  too,  he 
seems  to  us  to  fall  intt*  a  pitf^ill  which  lay  temptingly  o|>en  before 
him.  He  compares,  for  instance,  huhho  (father),  hasium  ikiss), 
0affa^ti>  (stammer),  hadare  (gape),  and  so  on*  to  show  the  won- 
derful fertility  of  a  root /j^i.  Vet  it  is  evidently  unfair  to  pick 
out  a  mass  of  words  with  tt  it  ally  different  meanings,  and,  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  they  begin  with  ha^  to  reJer  them  to  & 
eommon  root.  I'hat  there  is  some  reason  why  certain  sounds, 
such  as  ;>a,  tmu  ha^  //?/,  *Scc.j  appear  in  so  many  languages  as 
represent fktives  of  notions  familiar  to  children^  is  evident  enough, 
but  when,  for  instance,  baha  appears  witliin  the  same  family  of 
languages,  in  Frisian  as  '  father,"  in  Russian  as  'grandmother/ 
while  halnj  is  English  (and  tliere  are  hundreds  of  these  cases),  it 
is  a  misuse  of  terms  to  call  that  a  root  which  conveys  no  common 
meaning  with  its  sound,  and  probably  only  owes  its  frequent  ap- 
pearance to  the  scarcity  of  articulate  sounds  suitable  for  children's 
use>  which  w*ould   lead  to  the  same  being  adopted  again  and 
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again.  Such  children's  words  may  make  their  way  into  langaagCy 
as  baby^  dandle^  Italian  dandolo,  a  toy ;  as  may  also  other  really 
imitative  words,  such  as  babbk^  French  babiUery  pap^  German 
pame  (pasteboard). 

The  principle  of  the  Pooh-pooh  theory,  that  interjectiaiis 
also  contribute  to  the  formation  of  language,  is  warmly  defended 
by  Mr.  Farrar.  Yet  to  his  leading  example  we  must  totally 
demur :  that  the  interjection  ah  1  acli !  is  ^  not  merely  the  probable 
but  the  absolutely  certain  root  of  a  very  large  class  of  words  in 
the  Aryan  languages,  such  as  ayo^^  achen^  achcj  anguish,  anxumtj 
angustusy  and  the  word  agony  itself.'  To  take,  for  instance,  the  Latin 
words,  and,  ignoring  their  direct  derivation  from  ango^  to  paess^ 
choke,  straiten,  to  refer  them  in  their  secondary  senses  to  an  inter- 
jection of  pain,  is  not  sound  etymology.  Professor  Mnller  protested 
against  Mr.  Wedgwood's  pn)posal  to  derive  fiend  and  foul  from 
interjections  of  disgust,  fie  !  foh  1  The  word  fiendy  as  he  said,  is  a 
participle  of  a  well-known  verb,^an,  to  hate ;  and  this  goes  back 
by  the  regular  transmutation  of  consonants  to  an  earlier  form, 
which  is  represented  in  Sanskrit  pty^  to  hate.*  Mr.  Famr 
defends  the  interjectional  view  t  by  explaining  the  Sanskrit  forms' 
with  which  fiend  and  foul  are  connected,  namely,  the  verbs  |jfy, 
to  hate,  and  puy^  to  decay,  as  themselves  derived  from  the  inter- 
jections fie  !  foh  !  So  far  as  this  Mr.  Farrar  has  a  fidr  case,  for 
the  original  derivation  of  roots  pi  and  pu  from  interjections  of 
disgust  and  hatred  is  at  any  rate  somewhat  plausible,  while  no 
one  can  deny  its  possibility.  But  far  from,  in  his  words, 
crumbling  to  the  dust  Professor  Miiller's  objection,  Mr.  Farrarquite 
misses  its  main  point,  viz.,  that  the  interpreters  of  the  origin  of 
roots  have  no  business  at  all  with  words  in  a  changed  and  secondary 
state,  \We  fiend  and  foul ;  they  must  first  follow  the  comparative 
philologist  back  as  near  as  possible  to  an  original  root- word, 
and  then  exercise  their  craft  upon  that  That  they  refuse  to  con- 
form to  this  rule  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  advocates  of  the  imita- 
tive and  interjectional  theories,  and  the  motives  for  such  refusal 
are  not  difficult  to  sec.  In  developed  words,  often,  as  it  seems, 
modified  with  an  express  view  of  making  their  sound  suitable  to 
their  sense,  like  stamp  or  waddle,  it  is  extremely  easy  to  suggest 
real  or  fancied  analogies  of  sound  as  tlieir  original  derivation, 
while  short  root-words  like  sta  or  vad  are  by  no  means  so  tractable. 
Yet  this  is  one  of  the  cases  where  what  is  wrong  is  both  easy 
and  satisfactory  to  immediate  desire,  while  what  is  right  is 
difficult,  and  offers  but  small  profit  for  the  moment     In  so  £ur  as 
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Mr.  Farrar's  able  and  learned  essay  is,  like  Mr.  Wedgwood's 
dictionary,  a  vindication  of  the  view  that  part  of  the  original 
constituents  of  language  may  be  traceable  to  imitation,  interjec- 
tion, and  babji-language,  they  are  valuable  contributions  to 
philology  ;  but  in  so  far  as  they  assail  the  main  principle  of  the 
school  of  Bopp,  Pott,  and  Muller,  by  ignoring  the  work  of 
analysis  into  elementary  roots,  and  treating  secondary  words  ofF- 
hand,  independently  both  of  structure  and  development,  they 
only  serve  to  show  how  strong  a  citadel  of  sound  science  this 
school  maintains  against  the  inroads  of  an  undisciplined  imagina- 
ticm* 

The  extent  to  which  the  language  of  a  people  may  be  used  as 
evidence  of  their  race  or  bodily  ancestry  is  a  matter  on  which 
unscientific  people  readily  form  a  fair  and  matter-of-fact  judg- 
ment A  man  with  the  skin,  hair,  and  features  of  a  mulatto  or  a 
quadroon  may  talk  the  purest  imaginable  English,  French,  or 
Spanish  without  in  the  least  shaking  the  bystanders'  opinion  that 
he  i%  more  or  less,  of  African  negro  race.  Plain  people  have  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  that  inhabitants  of  Wales  may  never 
have  spoken  any  language  but  English,  and  yet  be  more  or  less 
of  Celtic  blood  ;  nor  when  they  travel  east  or  west  in  France,  are 
they  liable  to  suppose  that  the  limits  of  the  French  language 
coincide  with  the  limits  of  German  or  Breton  race.  They  know 
that  language  is  an  important  element  in  settling  questions  of 
race,  but  that  it  has  always  to  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution, 
and  is  even  liable  to  be  totally  deceptive.  It  has  been  reserved 
for  professed  ethnologists  to  erect  evidence  which  they  could  not 
confidently  use  within  the  range  of  their  own  experience,  into  a 
source  of  dogmatic  truth  in  problems  beyond  this  range.  The 
celebrated  writer  on  man.  Dr.  Pricbard,  is  responsible  lor  much 
of  this  argument,  which  we  may  still  hear  used  with  but  little 
scruple.  One  example  may  show  where  a  classification  of  races 
by  *  the  most  authentic  records,  namely,  by  their  languages,'  may 
lead.  If  there  are  among  the  human  race  varieties  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  physical  characteristics,  the  comparatively 
fair  Tahitians  and  the  almost  black  Fijians  are  two  of  them,  as 
the  most  superficial  comparison  of  their  portraits  makes  evident, 
yet  there  seems  no  reason  to  dispute  the  ordinary  opinion  that  the 
Fijian  language  belongs  with  the  Tahitian  to  tlie  great  Polynesian 
family.  Against  this  system  of  classing  the  affinities  of  remote  or 
ancient  races  on  grounds  known  to  be  unsatisfactory  within  every- 
day experience.  Max  Miiller's  voice  has  again  and  again  been 
raised  in  emphatic  protest  Bunsen  begins  the  second  volume  of 
his  *  Philosophy  of  Universal  History '  by  using  the  evidence  of 
the  Aryan  language  to  arrive  '  by  overwhelming  evidence  at  the 

proof 
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proof  of  the  immediate  unity  in  blood  of  by  far  the  greater  half 
of  the  civilised  nations  of  the  world/  and  proceeds  to  lay  it  down 
*that,  as  far  as  the  organic  languages  of  Asia  and  Europe  are 
concerned,  the  human  race  is  of  one  kindred,  #f  one  descent' 
But  to  this  banc  the  antidote  had  been  already  provided  in  the 
first  volume,  where  Max  Miiller's  ^Turanian  Kesearches'  set 
forth  the  question  of  *  Ethnology  verms  Phonology/  'Ethno- 
logical race,'  he  writes,  '  and  phonological  race  are  not  commen- 
surate, except  in  ante-historical  times,  or  perhaps  at  the  very 
dawn  of  history.  With  the  migrations  of  tribes,  their  wars, 
their  colonies,  their  conquests  and  alliances,  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  effects,  must  have  been  much  more  violent  in  the 
ethnic  than  ever  in  the  political  periods  of  history,  it  is  impossible 
to  imagine  that  race  and  language  should  continue  to  run  parallel' 
In  his  lectures.  Professor  Miiller  returns  to  the  charge.  'The 
science  of  language  and  the  science  of  ethnology,'  he  says,  '  have 
both  suffered  most  seriously  from  being  mixed  up  together.  The 
classification  of  races  and  languages  should  be  quite  independent 
of  each  other.  Races  may  change  their  languages,  and  history 
supplies  us  with  several  instances  where  one  race  adopted  the 
language  of  another.  Different  languages,  therefore,  may  be 
spoken  by  one  race,  or  the  same  language  may  be  spoken  by 
different  races ;  so  that  any  attempt  at  squaring  die  classification 
of  races  and  tongues  must  necessarily  fail.'  * 

Language  is  nevertheless  capable  of  giving  us  important 
information  as  to  race,  if  only  we  will  consent  to  use  it  with 
proper  moderation  and  care.  It  does  not  seem  difficult  to  lay 
down  from  history  and  ordinary  experience  the  necessary  rule 
and  limit  Wherever  we  find  a  mixed  race  speaking  a  single 
language,  history,  if  it  tells  us  anything,  tells  us  that  the  con- 
stituent race  to  which  this  language  especially  belongs  has  been 
at  some  time  dominant  in  the  land.  It  may  be  neither  among 
the  earliest  nor  among  the  latest  of  such  dominant  races,  but  it 
must  be  one  of  them ;  in  the  greater  part  of  England,  for 
example,  it  is  neither  Celtic  nor  Norman,  but  English.  More- 
over, whenever  an  invading  race  becomes  dominant  in  a  land  first 
peopled  by  another,  experience  tells  us  that  a  mixed  race  will 
grow  up ;  the  history  of  the  world  in  this  sort,  so  far  as  it  come& 
within  our  knowledge,  is  a  history  of  invading,  enslaving,  and 
colonising,  and  of  the  growth  of  mixed  races  consequent  upon  aU 
these.  When,  therefore,  we  find  in  any  country  a  certain  people 
speaking  a  certain  language,  we  may  judge  from  experience  tliat 
the  people  whose  language  this  previously  was,  is  represented  by 

*  '  Lectures,'  1st  Series,  p.  340 ;  see  also  p.  73. 
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a  larger  or  smaller  proportion  cjf  blood,  but  bow  great  or  small 

tills  proiTortion  may  be,  tbe  evideace  of  lang^ua^e  only  ennbles  us 

to  guess  within  the  widest  limits.     Thus  it  is  evident  that  the 

classification  of  the  languages  of  the  world  can  tcU  us  little  either 

.as  to  th<*  original  unity  of  the  human  race,  or  as  to  its  original 

plurality,    80    vehemently   asserted    by  several    modern    writers, 

"£ven  if  we  take  a  narrower  and  easier  field,  that  of  our  own 

Arjan  race,   wc  may   indeed  jndge  to  some   extent   from   the 

evidence  of  kng-uage,    but  wc   must  be  careful   that  our  words 

do  not  convey  a  larger  meaning  than  we  can  justify.     When  it  is 

said,  for  instance,  that  the  English  foot-soldier  and  tlie  Indian 

lepoy  are  men  of  one   kindred,   the  words  no  doubt  express  a 

truths  but  one  which  is  very  liable  to  be  exaggerated.    No  doubt 

the  Englishman  and  the  Hindoo  trace  from  one  dominant  Aryan 

race  their  languages,  much  of  tlieir  civilisation^  and  a  certain 

fraction  of  their  blocxL     How  lar^c  or  how  small  this  fraction 

,  jnaj  be,  perhaps  some  day  tbe  ethnologists,  or  as  a  hirge  body  of 

Ihem  now  prefer  to  call  tliem selves,  the  authropjlogjsts,  may  be 

'Eble  to  give  us  some  answer  from  tlieir  studies  of  skin  and  hair, 

of  bone  and  feature,  of  food  and  climate,  of  intermarriage  and 

Lilegeueration.     But  as  yet  their  methods   seem  wanting  in  the 

rsureness  and  accunicy  recjuired  for  s*?  perplexed  a  problem^  while 

no  prudent  philologist  will  commit  himself  to  an  opinion  on  the 

strength  of  any  evidence  which  bis  science  ran  supply. 

What  the  science  of  language  has  done  for  the  ancient  history  of 

rjnankind,  and  what  its  methoils  yet  may  accomplish  in  this  fiekl, 

jme  subjects  of  familiar  remark.      Its  successm  setting  before  us 

the  picture  of  the  life  and  manners  of  that  early  Aryan  race,  of 

which  wc  have  just  spoken,  is  indeed  one  of  tlie  especial  triumphs 

fof  modem  re-construction  of  an  ancient  world.     By  comparing 

^the  words  relating  to  the  arts,  to  law  and  custom,  to  thought  and 

religious  belief,  which  have  remained  comparatively  near  their 

ource  in  Sanskrit  and  Zend,  and  have  also  travelled  far  westward 

^With  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  German  and  Slavonic  stocks,  it 

becomes  possible  to  show  what  arts,  what  thoughts,  what  manners, 

prevailed  among  the  early  Aryan  people  before  they  divided  over 

tbe  face  of  the  earths     *  It  can  be  proved,*  as  Professor  Mullei" 

says,  '  by  the  evidence  of  language,  that  before  their  separation 

tbe  Aryans  led   the  life  of  agricultural   nomads — a  life  such  as 

Tacitus  describes  that  of  the  ancient  Germans.     They  knew  the 

arts  of  ploughing,  of  making  roads,  of  building  ships^  of  weaving 

and  sewing,  of  erecting  houses;  they  liad  counted^  at  least,  as 

far  as  one  hundred*     They  had  domesticated  tlie  igost  important 

aniinals— the  cow,  tbe  horse,  the  sheep,  the  dog,  ,  *  ,  Tbey  had 

recognised  the  bonds  of  blood  and  the  bunds  of  mamage ;  they 

followed 
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followed  their  leaders  and  kingrs,  and  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  was  fixed  by  laws  and  customs^  Thej  were 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Being,  and  they  invoked  it 
by  various  names.'  *  The  great  worker  in  this  field  of  ancient 
history  is  M.  Adolphe  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  whose  *  Origines  Indo- 
Europeenncs '  is  a  mine  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  early  Aryans. 
Written  with  a  strong  bias  which  often  perverts  its  argument,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  an  advocate  making  the  most,  and  more  than  the 
most,  or  every  point  in  favour  of  his  client,  M.  Pictet's  work  is 
nevertheless  the  great  authority  on  its  subject,  as  those  well  know 
who  are  most  alive  to  the  fact  that  his  Sanskrit  derivations  are 
far  from  being  always  sound,  and  that,  as  for  instance  in  his 
attempt  to  prpve  that  his  Aryans  possessed  iron  as  well  as  bronze, 
his  facts  are  often  the  best  possible  answer  to  his  arguments. 

When  we  glance  over  the  leading  topics  of  modem  philology, 
observing  how  problems  once  left  to  mere  speculation  are  now 
studied  by  definite  rule  and  system,  and  how  far  the  presence  of 
law  and  onler  is  already  to  be  discerned  among  phenomma 
which,  if  looked  at  in  detail,  might  seem  to  result  from  mere 
arbitrary  accretion  and  change,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting 
Professor  Miiller's  claim,  that  there  really  is  a  science  of  Com- 
parative Philology.  There  is,  too,  another  science  closely  inter- 
woven with  this,  and  drawing  much  of  its  evidence  directly  from 
it ;  but  Comparative  Mythology  has  seemed  to  us  too'important  in 
itself,  too  intimately  mixed  up  with  the  hardest  problems  of 
thought,  of  religion,  and  of  early  history,  to  be  discussed  here  as 
an  offshoot  of  the  science  of  languaore.  In  both  these  modem 
sciences  of  Lanjruage  and  of  Mythology,  Max  Miiller  has  long 
been  a  leading  discoverer  and  teacher.  By  what  course  of  cir- 
cumstances it  has  happened  that  his  work  has  been  done  in 
Oxford,  instead  of  at  some  German  university,  he  related  a  year 
or  two  ago  at  an  evening  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution.  As  a 
student,  some  twenty  years  ago,  he  had  taken  in  hand  the  great 
task  of  editing  the  V^edas,  the  main  source  of  religious  belief 
among  a  large  fraction  of  mankind,  the  oldest  relic  of  the  lite- 
rature of  the  groat  Aryan  race,  but  as  yet  unprinted.  In  the 
course  of  this  undertaking  ho  came  to  England  ;  and,  finding  it 
time  to  return  thence  to  Germany,  he  went  to  the  Prussian 
embassy  in  London  for  a  visa  to  his  passport.  Baron  Bunsen 
had  heard  of  liim  from  Humboldt  and  Wilson  as  an  Oriental 
scholar,  and,  noticing  the  name  on  the  passport,  called  him  into 
his  study,  and  asked  how  far  his  preparations  for  the  Vedas 
had  progressed ;  he  replied  that  he  had  materials  for  the  first 

•  •  Lectures,'  Ist  Series,  p.  244. 

volume. 
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volume^  but  must  go  back  to  his  university  work  in  Germany, 
hoping  to  return  in  a  few  years'  Xixae^  when  the  volume  had  been 
publisJ^ed.  Then  Bunsen  told  him  that  it  had  been  the  dream 
of  his  own  youth  to  go  to  India  to  find  out  whether  the  Vedas 
did  really  exist,  and  could  be  published  and  translated,  and  that  a 
young  American,  whose  private  tutor  he  had  been  at  Gottingen, 
bad  once  promised  to  meet  him  in  Italy,  and  go  to  India  with 
him.  Bunsen  went  to  Italy  and  waited  for  his  friend,  but  the  friend 
never  came;  he  himself  met  with  Brandis  and  Niebuhr,  and 
fell  into  a^new  career,  where  his  first  love  was  forsaken,  but  not 
forgotten.  When  Bunsen  had  told  Miiller  this,  he  turned  to  him 
and  said,  '  Now,  in  you  I  see  myself  young  again,  and  what  I 
can  do  for  you  I  will.  You  must  stay  in  England  till  your  col- 
lections are  finished ;  and  if  you  want  money  I  shall  write  you  a 
cheque.'  It  was  through  the  Prussian.  Ambassador's  influence 
that  the  East  India  Company  were  induced  to  bear  the  expense 
of  the  publication,  now  approaching  completion,  of  a  work  of 
such  paramount  importance  to  Englishmen,  whether  they  look 
at  it  as  enabling  them,  now  for  the  first  time,  to  understand  the 
religious  system  against  which  their  missionary  efforts  are  directed 
in  India,  or  as  recording  for  their  students  primeval  history  of 
the  life,  the  art,  the  language,  the  thought,  the  belief,  of  the  great 
race  to  which  they  trace  their  ancestry.  We  may  refuse  to 
recognise  Bunsen's  system  of  chronology — we  may  judge  of  his 
reconstruction  of  early  history  that  he  is  prone,  like  his  master 
Niebuhr,  to  imagine  instead  of  to  infer ;  but  he  was  not  only  a 
learned,  but  a  good  and  great  man  ;  and  no  one  who  has  known 
and  honoured  him  would  willingly  pass  by  an  occasion  of  making 
known  one  more  example  of  his  disinterested  zeal  for  the  advance 
of  knowledge.  Nor  was  the  obligation  a  slight  one  which  he 
laid  us  under  in  leading  Max  Miiller  to  become  in  England  the 
trainer  of  an  English  school  of  philologists. 


Art.  V. — 1.  The  Coal  Question:  An  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Progress  of  the  Nation^  and  the  probable  exhaustion  of  our 
Coal-Mines.  By  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  University 
College,  London,  and  of  the  Statistical  Society.  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  1865. 

2.  Reports  received  from  Her  Majesty  s  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and 
Legation  respecting  Coal.  With  an  Appendix.  Presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty. 
1866. 

3.  Coalj  Smokcy  and   Sewage^  scientifically  and  practically  con- 

sidered 
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sidered ;  with  suggestions  for  tlie  Sanitary  Improvement  of  the 
Drainage  of  Toums^  and  the  beneficial  application  of  the  Sewage, 
Being  the  substance  of  a  Paper  read  before  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester.  By  Peter  Spence. 
Manchester,  1857.     Pamphlet. 

4.  The  London  Corporation  Coal  Tax.  An  Explanation  of  the 
Origin^  Progress^  and  Operation  of  the  Taxy  constituting  at 

present  an   Annual   Charge  of  above    187,000/.  on  a  prime 
Necessary  of  Life  throughout  the  whole  area  of  country  wit/dn 
ttoenty  miles  of  the  General  Post- Office.     By  John  Ijickinson, 
'  Esq.,  F.R.S.     London,  1854.     Pamphlet 

5.  To  the  Vestrymen  of  the  Metropolitan  Districts.  The  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  and  the  London  Coal  Tax.  By 
Archibald  Kintrea.     London,  1859.     Pamphlet 

THERE  is  no  question  of  more  momentous  concern  to  Great 
Britain  than  that  of  the  duration  of  her  coal-fields.  It  is  a 
question  which  of  late  has  excited  the  attention  both  of  states- 
men and  philosophers.  It  was  referred  to  in  anxious  terms  by 
Mr.  Graham,  the  Member  for  Glasgow,  in  seconding  the  address 
at  the  recent  opening  of  Parliament.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his 
speech  of  the  9th  of  March  last,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  nuisance  arising  from  the  smok^  of  furnaces  in  towns  and 
rural  districts,  sounded  notes  of  alarm  at  the  enormous  and  yearly 
increasing  consumption  of  coal ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
which  followed,  other  speakers  expressed  similar  apprehensions. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  the  supply  of  our 
mineral  fuel  is  practically  unlimited ;  and  some  persons,  with 
as  much  presumption  as  ignorance,  have  even  ventured  to  predict 
that  several  thousand  years  will  elapse  before  our  collieries  are 
exhausted. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  our  marvellous  prosperity  has 
mainly  resulted  from  our  manufacturing  power,  and  that  this 
power  is  for  the  most  part  to  be  ascribed  to  our  coal.  It 
is  also  evident  that  the  position  of  Great  Britain  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  her  wealth, 
and  that  this  wealth  has  been  chiefly  accumulated  by  manu- 
facturing enterprise.  Hence  the  '  Coal  Question,'  as  Mr.  Jevons 
terms  it,  may  be  justly  considered  as  of  vital  importance  to  all 
the  dwellers  in  the  land,  high  as  well  as  low,  rich  as  well  as 
poor. 

Notwithstanding  the  boasted  enlightenment  of  the  present  age, 
it  is  really  astonishing  how  defective  is  the  information,  even  of 
many  highly-educated  persons,  concerning  such  a  familiar  object 
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as  coal.     It  may  be  wellj  therefore,  to  preface  this  article  with  a 
short  description  of  tlie  nature,  origin,  and  varieties  of  coal. 

Amongst  the  diOerent  kinds  of  matter  constitutinj^  the  earth, 
which  cht'tnists  have  hitherto  Jailed  to  resolve  into  other  kinds  of 
matter,  and  which,  therefore,  they  designate  elementary  bodies  or 
elements,  t>ne  of  the  most  remarkable  is  carbon.  It  occurs  in 
definite  geometrical  figures,  that  is,  crj-stailized ;  or  without 
form,  that  is,  amorphous.  U  crystallizes  in  what  mineralugists 
term  the  cubical  aiKl  the  rhombolieclral  systems,  when  it  appears 
respectively  as  the  queen  of  gems,  the  diamond, — and  as  the  black, 
opaque,  greasy  substance,  graphite  or  black  lead.  In  the  amor- 
phous state,  carbim  is  familiar  to  us  as  charcoal.  The  diamond 
is  known  only  as  a  natural  product,  and  chemists  have  been 
utterly  baflled  in  their  attempts  to  prepare  it  in  the  laboratory. 
As  a  few  cubic  feet  of  space  vrouid  probably  contain  all  the 
diamonds  that  have  ever  been  collected,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  conditions  necessary  to  its  formation  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  Still,  on  chemical  grounds,  its  artificial  pro- 
duction may  be  reasonably  anticipated.  Graphite  or  carbon, 
crystallized  in  the  rhombohedral  form^  is  daily  generated  in  large 
qoantity  at  our  iron- works. 

Carbon  has  a  strong  liking,  or,' as  it  is  technically  termed, 
affinity  for  oxygen.  When  a  piece  of  common  charcoal  is 
ignited  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  bums,  smoulders  away,  and 
finally  disappears,  leaving  only  a  little  white  earthy  matter  or  ask 
In  thus  burning  it  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the 
product  of  the  combination,  or  combustion,  is  the  heavy,  colrmr- 
less  gas,  carbonic  acid,  a  gas  which  all  animals  exhale  in  expira- 
tion, and  which  sooner  or  later  destroys  animal  life,  CarboDic 
acid  consists  of  carbon  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  (by  weight) 
of  1  :2j;  and  carbon  is  incapable  of  combining  with  a  greater 
proportion  of  oxygen  than  exists  in  carbonic  acid.  But  there  is 
another  compound  of  these  elements  to  which  particular  atteBti^il 
must  be  directed,  namely,  carbonic  oxide.  It  coritaiii*^' 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  existing  in  carbonic  acid,  that  is,  cat 
and  oxygen  in  the  ratio  of  1  ;  i|.  This  gas  is  somewhat  lighter, 
bulk  for  bulk,  than  atmospheric  air.  In  contact  with  the  air  it 
burns  with  a  beautiful  blue  flame,  and  is  converted  in^  carbonic 
acid.  It  is  exceedingly  poisonous.  It  is  always  foiined  when 
carbonic  acid  comes  in  contact  with  carbon  heated  to  bright 
redness.  Thus  it  is  produced  when  a  layer  of  charcoal  a  few* 
Inches  in  depth  is  burned  in  a  stove  or  furnace*  The  oxygen  of 
the  air,  which  passes  through  the  grate  at  the  bottom,  forms 
carbonic  acid  the  moment  it  impinges  upfm  the  charcoal ;' but 
immediately  afterwards  this  acid,  in  ascending  through  the  over- 
lying 
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lying  incandescent  mass,  takes  up  an  additional  quantity  of 
carbon  and  is  changed  into  double  its  volume  of  carbonic  oxide, 
which,  if  a  suitable  supply  of  air  be  admitted  at  the  top  of  the 
furnace,  will  bum  with  flame,  forming  carbonic  acid. 

The  reader  should  also  bear  in  mind  the  following  important 
facts  concerning  the  heat-giving  power  of  carbon : — One  part  by 
weight  of  charcoal  on  perfect  combustion,  that  is,  in  comhinnig 
with  the  maximum  of  oxygen,  evolves  heat  sofiicient  to  raise 
8080  parts  by  weight  of  water  1°  centigrade.  But  it  may  be 
shown  that  in  imperfect  combustion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pn>- 
duction  of  carbonic  oxide,  one  part  by  weight  of  charcoal  will  only 
raise  2473  parts  by  weight  of  water  1°  centigrade.  Hence  it 
will  be  perceived  that  if  in  the  burning  of  charcoal  any  carbonic 
oxide  is  allowed,  from  insufficient  supply  of  air,  to  escape  from 
a  chimney,  great  waste  of  heat  will  result,  and  that  when  carbonic 
acid  is  converted  into  carbonic  oxide  there  will  be  absorption  of 
heat. 

The  facility  with  which  carbon  is  ignited  and  bums  in  ccmtact 
with  oxygen,  whether  pure  or  diluted  as  it  exists  in  atmospheric 
air,  varies  greatly  with  the  state  of  aggregation.  Thus,  compered 
with  charcoal,  diamond  and  graphite  are  very  difficult  of  can- 
bustion.  But  the  same  also  is  true,  though  in  a  less  d^^iee,  of 
common  varieties  of  carbon  which  are  used  as  fueL 

Carbon  is  one  of  the  chief  components  of  the  minerals  which 
constitute  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Limestone,  marble,  and  chalk 
consist  essentially  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime,  or,  in  the  language 
of  chemists,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  These  three  substances,  which 
differ  considerably  in  external  characters,  contain  the  same  pro- 
portion of  carbon,  namely,  12  per  cent  Each,  however,  may 
vary  somewhat  in  composition,  owing  tb  the  accidental  prasence 
in  greater  or  less  degree  of  other  matters,  such,  for  example,  as 
sand  and  oxide  of  iron.  Then  there  is  magnesian  limestone, 
which  is  formed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Few 
persons  now-a-days  can  be  so  ignorant  of  geology  as  not  to  know 
how  largely  carbonate  of  lime  in  one  form  or  other  enters  into 
the  constitution  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa^  America^  and  Australia.  Carbonic  acid  is  also  universally 
present  in  the  atmosphere,  and  may  be  computed  at  between 
004  and  0*05  per  cent.  Carbon  is  a  necessary  element  is  the 
fabric  of  every  plant  and  every  animal,  and  there  can  be  no  life 
without  it,  at  least  on  this  planet 

But  enormous  stratified  deposits,  rich  in  carbon,  are  found 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  cropping  out  here  and  there  in 
consequence  of  subterranean  disturbance.  These  are  our  beds  or 
seams  of  coal.     It  is  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  qnesticm 
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tbat  all  coal  is  tlie  product  of  tlie  decay  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
tlie  evidence  maj  be  found  ia  anj  geological  treatise  of  repute. 
Vegetable  matter  consists  essentially  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
aitnal)  proportion  of  oitrogen,  and  ash.  The  hydrogen  is  slightly 
more  than  suffices  to  form  water  with  the  oxygen,  so  that  vegetable 
matter  may  be  practically  represented  as  composed  of  about  50 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  4G  of  water,  1  of  hydrogen  in  excess,  and  3 
of  ash,  inclusive  of  nitrogen* 

Now,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  decay  will  be  the  relative 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  carbon  in  coal,  and  the  final  stage 
is  reached  in  the  variety  of  coal,  termed  anlhracitCv  which  may 
contain  upwards  of  90  per  cent,  of  carbon.  Between  unchanged 
vegetable  matter  and  anthracite  every  gradation  of  change  is  ob* 
served.  An  ercellent  illustration  of  this  kind  of  change  is  pre- 
sented by  a  peat  bog,  where  moss,  which  in  Europe  is  the  source 
of  peat,  may  be  seen  growing  at  the  top  and  gradually  passing 
into  peat  underneath ;  and  at  the  bottom  decay  may  have  so  far 
advanced  as  to  have  yielded  bkck  peat  free  from  all  appearance 
of  vegetable  structure*  What  takes  place  in  this  transforma- 
tion of  moss  into  peat  is  precisely  similar  in  kind  to  what  takes 
place  in  the  conversion  of  vegetable  matter  into  coal.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  cases  is  simply  one  of  degree.  Just  in 
proportion  as  decay  progresses  in  moss,  will  the  proportion  of 
carbon  in  the  product  relatively  increase.  During-  this  decay 
carbon  is  evolved  in  two  states  of  combination,  namely,  with 
oxygen  as  carbonic  acid  and  with  hydrogen  as  marsh- gjis  or  fire- 
damp;  and  water  is  also  sejmrated*  Every  person  must  have 
remarked  that  on  plunging  a  stick  into  the  muddy  bottom  of  a 
pool  bubbles  of  gas  have  immediately  escaped.  ITiis  gas  is  com- 
poaed  of  the  two  gas^  just  mentioned,  carbonic  acid  and  marsh- 
gas^  and  proceeds  from  the  decay  of  the  vegetable  matter  in 
th^  mud.  It  may  be  shown  that  the  formation  of  every  one  of 
ihe  numerous  varieties  of  coal  may  be  explained  by  the  elimi- 
nation from  vegetable  matter  of  carbonic  acid,  marsh-gas,  and 
water,  in  various  proportions^  This  change  has  contumed  in  coal 
long  after  it  had  been  deposited  and  covered  over  with  strata 
thousands  of  feet  in  thickness ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  still  be  pro- 
gressing. On  listening  near  a  newly-cut  face  of  coal  in  a  pit, 
the  gas  may  frequently  be  heard  to  escape  with  a  peculiar  singing 
tosnd  ;  but  occasionally  on  the  blow  of  the  pick  a  sudden  and 
esriormous  eruption  of  gas  has  been  known  to  occur,  filling  all  the 
workings  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  and  so  endangering 
the  Life  of  every  collier  underground.  It  should  be  stated  that 
during  the  formation  of  some  coal  the  gases  must  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  freely  escapiag,  for  m  certain  collieries  fire-damp  is 
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unknown.  Coal  would  seem  to  be  porous,  and  in  consequence  to 
have  the  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  gas,  just  like  wood- 
charcoal  ;  and,  when  it  is  freshly  cut,  an  interchange  speedily 
takes  place  between  the  atmospheric  air  to  which  it  is  exposed 
and  the  gas  condensed  in  its  pores.  Some  varieties  of  coal  jield 
gas  for  a  considerable  time  after  they  have  left  the  pit,  as  is 
proved  by  the  explosions  which  have  occurred  in  vessels  carr)'ing 
cargoes  of  coal. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the 
newer  the  coal,  in  a  geological  sense,  the  less  rich  would  it  be  in 
carbon  ;  and  generally  this  has  been  found  to  be  the  case.  Bat 
there  may  be  local  circumstances,  such  as  the  intrusion  of  beds 
of  molten  basalt,  which  may  have  greatly  altered  its  composition 
and  caused  a  relative  increase  in  the  proportion  of  carbon  by  the 
distillation  of  volatile  products,  just  as  in  the  common  process  of 
burning  coal  into  coke. 

Coal  contains  the  same  elements  as  plants,  though  in  different 
proportions;  but  it  also  contains  substances  which  have  been 
accidentally  mingled  with  it  during  its  deposition.  The  ash  left 
on  the  complete  combustion  of  coal  usually  consists  in  great 
measure  of  clay  or  shale  identical  with  that  on  which  it  may  lie, 
with  which  it  may  sometimes  be  visibly  interstratified,  or  bj 
which  it  may  be  covered.  Iron  pyrites  is  a  constant  ingredient 
in  coal,  though  in  very  variable  proportions.  It  is  an  injurious 
substance,  as  it  decomposes  spontaneously  in  the  air  and  causes 
disintegration  or  weathering,  and  when  present  in  notable  quantity, 
renders  the  coal  unsuitable  for  various  purposes.  Some  coal  is 
seamed  with  minute  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Under  the  generic  term  of  coal,  substances  which  differ  widely 
from  each  other  in  appearance,  in  quality,  and  in  composition, 
are  included ;  and  hence  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  con- 
struct an  unobjectionable  and  satisfactory  definition  of  coal.  In 
a  remarkable  trial  which  took  place  some  years  ago  at  Edinburgh, 
there  was  a  great  array  of  professional  experts,  of  whom  about 
half  asserted  that  a  particular  mineral  was  coal,  and  the  other 
half  that  it  was  not  Both  judge  and  jury  were  utterly  bewildered 
by  the  conflict  of  opinion,  and  the  case  was  decided  on  other 
than  scientific  grounds.  Much  is  said  and  written  about  the  oc- 
currence of  coal  in  this  part  of  the  world  and  in  that,  and  not 
unfrequently  very  erroneous  conclusions  are  arrived  at  concerning 
the  economic  value  of  the  mineral,  from  neglect  or  ignorance  of 
the  fact  of  the  great  diversity  in  characters  above  mentioned.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  describe  concisely  the  chief  va- 
rieties of  coal,  and  explain  why  one  coal  should  be  better  than 
another,  considered  merely  with  reference  to  heat-giving  power. 

Every 
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Every  kind  of  coal  contains  less  oxygen  tLan  is  required  to 
form  water  with  the  hydrojjen  present,  and  the  whole  of  the  oxygen 
may  practically  be  regarded  as  existing  in  the  state  of  water ;  or, 
in  other  words,  coal  may  be  represented  as  composed  of  carbon, 
water,  a  small  proportion  of  hydrogen,  and  the  other  matter* 
previously  specified.  Hence,  on  the  complete  combustion  of  coal, 
it  is  only  the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen  not  in  combination  with 
oxygen  which  cl  eve  lopes  heat,  carbonic  acid  and  water  being^  re- 
spectively prtxluced.  Tfae  oxygen  supposed  to  exist  in  combina- 
tion with  hydrogen  in  the  state  of  water  cannot  generate  heat. 
On  the  contrary,  it  repragents  so  much  water*  which  is  converted 
into  steam  at  the  expense  of  the  heat  derived  from  the  combustion 
of  the  carbon  and  small  proi>ortlon  of  hydrogen  in  excess  of  what 
is  present  in  combination  with  oxygen ;  and  the  heat  needed  for 
the  evaporation  of  water  is  considerable.  Experiments  have  bccrt 
made  on  the  heat-gi\dng  or  calorific  power  of  coal,  and  have  proved 
that  the  foregoing  conclusions  are  correct  j  and  tlmt  the  heat  re- 
uniting from  the  complete  combustion  of  coal  is  practically  eciual 
to  the  sum  of  that  which  would  be  developed  by  the  complete 
combustion  of  the  carbon  and  of  the  hydrogen  beyond  what  is 
assumed  to  be  present  in  the  state  of  water,  less  the  heat  necessary 
for  the  evaporation  of  a  quantity  of  water  corresponding  to  the 
oxygen^  This  is  a  most  important  consideration^  and  one  which 
is  often  entirely  neglected  by  persons  largely  interested  in  the 
subject  of  fuel. 

Now*  just  in  proportion  as  coal  is  removed  from  vegetable 
matter,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  in  proportion  as  coal  approximates 
to  anthracite  in  composition*  that  is,  the  last  stage  in  the  process 
of  decay,  will  the  carbon  relatively  increase  and  the  oxygen 
relatively  decrease.  But  tlie  d^ree  of  decay  will  be  projiortionate 
to  the  age  of  the  coal :  consequently,  the  older  the  coal  the  greater 
should  be  its  heat-giving  jKiwer ;  and  this  is  the  fact,  except 
where  sj>ecial  conditions  have  occurred  during  the  formation 
of  the  coal. 

Coal  is  met  with  in  new  as  well  as  in  ancient  geological  rocks. 
Thus  it  is  found  in  workable  bptls  extending  from  the  Tertiary 
down  to  the  Carboniferous  series,  known  as  our  coal-measures. 
Hence,  as  a  general  rule*  the  newer  the  coal*  in  a  geological 
sense»  the  less  should  be  its  calorific  power ;  and  this  is  the  fact. 
There  is  a  large  class  of  coals  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
to  which  the  term  lignite,  or  brown  coal,  is  applied^  Such  coal 
occurs  at  Bovey  Tracey,  in  Devonshire,  and  is  at  present  raisetl 
to  the  extent  of  about  11,000  tons  yearly.  It  varies  greatly*  both 
in  appearance  and  composition*  sometimes  closely  resembling 
woml,  anil  being  at  other  times  like  the  most  characteristic  carbon i- 
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ferous  coal.  Bat  nearly  always  this  coal  is  licli  in  oxygen,  and  con- 
tains moreover  a  large  proportion,  say  about  10  or  15  per  cent,  of 
hygroscopic  water.  This  water  is  present  in  a  lignite  just  as  it 
is  in  all  air-dried  wood.  Wood  is  perfectly  dry  to  the  touch, 
yet  on  exposure  to  a  gentle  heat,  far  below  what  would  induce 
incipient  charring,  it  will  lose  about  15  per  cent  in  weight  from 
the  evaporation  of  water ;  and  when,  after  such  desiccation,  it  is 
left  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  will  re-absorb  as  much  water 
as  has  been  expelled.  Just  so  is  it  with  most  lignites.  We  have 
seen  and  exammed  lignites  from  nearly  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  what  is  here  stated  has  been  found  generally  true  of  them 
all.  They  may  be  very  valuable  as  fuel,  but  in  point  of  calorific 
power  they  are  far  inferior  to  the  substances  which  in  tl^ 
country  arc  familiar  to  us  under  the  name  of  coal. 

It  is  only  in  strata  above,  and  consequendy  more  recent 
than  the  coal-measures,  that  lignite  is  found.  There  are,  for 
example,  large  deposits  of  lignite  both  in  the  tertiary  and  liassic 
beds  of  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  are  continually 
hearing  of  the  discovery  of  coal  in  this  county  or  in  that,  and  no 
sooner  is  ^the  announcement  made  than  glowing  and  generally 
fallacious  schemes  of  profitable  investment  are  set  afloat  So 
recently  as  the  15th  of  last  month,  the  following  notice  was 
published  in  *  The  Times  :' — 

'  A  Nkw  Coalfield. — Some  months  ago  the  resultB  of  borings  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sessay,  in  the  North  Biding,  led  to  the  hope  that  ultimately 
a  deposit  of  coal  worth  working  would  be  found  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Uambledon  Bange.  The  search  for  the  mineral  has  been  con- 
tinued, and  it  is  now  reported  that  upon  Lady  Downo's  estate  at 
Birdforth,  three  miles  west  of  Coxwold,  the  engineer  has  met  with 
a  thin  seam  of  very  good  coal,  with  indications  of  a  thicker  and 
much  more  valuable  seam  below.  A  shaft  is  to  be  sunk.  Other 
owners  are  about  searching  for  coal  all  along  the  Moor  base.' 

The  coal  referred  to  in  this  notice  is  lignite,  which  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  occurs  in  the  lower  oolite  or  in  the  lias  imme- 
diately underneath.  Similar  coal,  we  are  informed  on  the  best 
authority,  had  long  previously  been  raised,  and  the  working 
of  it  abandoned.  People  fancy  that  coal  is  coal  all  the  world 
over,  one  and  the  same  thing,  being  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
wide  difference  in  quality  to  which  we  have  directed  attention. 
Over  and  over  again  we  have  seen  persons  unduly  elated  with 
the  prospec^t  of  wealth  on  finding  lignite,  which,  as  we  have 
shown,  IS  greatly  inferior  in  calorific  power  to  coal  of  the 
carboniferous  scries.  We  do  not  pretend  that  lignite  may  not 
be  very  valuable  as  fuel  in  many  localities  and  for  many 
purposes.     What  we  do  insist  upon  is,  that  even  the  best  lignite, 
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weight  for  weight,  will  not  on  combustion  develop  nearly  the 
same  quantity  of  heat  tis  the  onUnjiry  coal  of  our  coal- measures, 
and  therefore  cannot,  at  least  in  many  cases,  compete  with  the 
Ititter  5  for  example,  om  fuel  for  steamships,  where  weight  and 
space  are  of  primary  importiincej  or  in  the  many  furnace  opera* 
tjons  in  which  a  high  temperature  is  essential. 

With  regard  to  coal  of  the  carboniferous  series  of  ^t^logists, 
which  far  the  sake  of  distinction  we  designate  as  carbiHiiferous 
coal,  there  are  several  points  which  ought  to  be  generally  known. 
We  have  stated  that,  taking*  vcgetfible  matter  as  the  first  term  t>f 
the  series  in  the  formation  of  coal  atid  anthracite  as  tlie  hist, 
there  has  t>ecn  a  gradual  passage  of  one  into  the  other;  ami  If 
this  be  so,  cmrlwniferous  coal  must  have  passed  through  the  stage 
of  lignite.  As  illustmtions  of  the  stage  immediately  fcdlnwing  that 
of  lignite  may  be  adduced  the  coal  of  South  Stafiordshirej  ant  I  most 
of  the  coal  of  the  Midland  counties  of  England,  and  of  Sc*»tland. 
These  all  contain  n  large  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  unfortunately 
do  not  possess  the  quality  of  what  is  termetl  '  raking,*  like  the 
coal  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  much  of  the  coal  of  South 
Wales,  and  some  of  the  coal  of  the  Midland  Counties.  By  the  term 

*  caking 'is  meant  the  property  of  the  small  coal  or  slack  when 
beatcd  of  clotting  into  lumps.  Every  inhabitant  of  London,  who 
lias  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  caking  coal  from  the  north  of 
England,  must  have  observetl  how  the  small  pieces  of  coal  in  n 
common  grate  become,  as  it  wet^e,  welded  together  into  one  mass« 
which  requires  U^  be  frequently  broken  up  by  the  poker  In  onler 
tt*  keep  it  burning.  To  those  who  have  not  studietl  the  subjet-f 
of  coal,  this  may  seem  to  be  a  very  insignificant  matter,  whereas 
it  is  really  one  of  great  national  importance.  In  the  g4*tting  of 
coal  even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  a  large  quantity 
is  unavoidably  reduced  to  slack.  Now,  if  the  coal  will  'cake/  all 
this  slack  may  i>e  converted  into  coke,  and  so  utilized  i  for,  no 
matter  how  small  the  particles  may  be,  they  will  be  sohlered 
ti>gether  in  the  coke-oven,  and  produce  coke  in  lumps  suitable 
for  huming  under  ordinary  conditions.     But  if  the  coal  will  not 

*  cake,*  then  the  whole,  at  least  of  the  fine  slacks  may  be  utterly 
wasted,  notwithstanding  every  pound  of  it  is  capable  of  geue- 
rattog  as  much  heat  as  a  ixtuml  of  the  same  coal  in  lumps.  It 
may^  it  h  true,  be  manufactured  into  cf>ke  after  having  been  in* 
timately  mixed  either  witli  pitch,  whether  fnmi  wotxl  or  rttal,  or 
with  a  sufficient  proportion  of  caking  coal;  but  an  additional 
process  like  this  increases  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and,  except  in 
special  cases,  cannot  lie  conducted  with  profit  so  long  as  coal- 
slaek  is  largely  obtained  which  needs  no  such  preliminary  treat* 
ment     Or,  it  may  be  consumed  in  furnaces  specially  constructed 
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for  the  purpose ;  but  manufacturers  will  not  generally  be  induced 
to  accept  innovations  of  this  kind  while  they  can  command  an 
adequate  supply  of  coal  at  remunerative  prices,  in  a  form  adapted 
to  furnaces  in  actual  operation.  It  is  certain  that  many  millions 
of  tons  of  coal-slack  are  annually  wasted,  being  for  the  most  part 
left  in  the  pits.  It  is  a  grievous  national  loss,  and  the  time  may 
come  when  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  coal,  and  its  consequent 
advance  in  price,  this  slack,  now  regarded  as  worthless,  will  be 
sought  out  and  applied  with  advantage. 

The  next  stage  in  the  progression  is  represented  by  coal  from 
the  Tyne ;  and  then  follows  the  non-caking,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
freeburning  semi-anthracitic  coal  of  South  Wales,  so  well  adapted 
for  steam-navigation.  The  north  of  England,  it  should  be  stated, 
also  furnishes  coal  suitable  for  the  same  object  It  bums  with 
a  short  bright  flame,  and,  imder  good  stoking,  with  but  little 
smoke.  As  it  is  non-caking,  the  slack  cannot  be  manufactured 
into  coke,  except  under  the  same  conditions  as  that  of  the  coal 
last  considered  ;  and,  consequently,  the  remarks  on  waste  which 
have  been  made  concerning  this  latter,  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  present  case. 

We  may  state  that  having  examined  coal,  including  lignite, 
from  nearly  every  part  of  the  world,  we  have  seen  no  steam-coal 
superior  to  that  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Pekin,  where  it  is 
reported  that  a  magnificent  coalfield  exists  not  less  than  three 
hundred  miles  in  extent.  This  report  is  founded  on  a  personal 
communication  from  a  geologist  who  has  Spent  three  years  in  the 
exploration  of  that  coalfield.  We  have  received  several  samples 
of  Chinese  coal,  and  we  find  them  to  diflFer  much  in  quality. 
In  1862  they  were  tried  in  some  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  James  Hope,  and  the  results 
obtained  were  precisely  such  as  the  composition  of  these  coals, 
which  has  been  accurately  determined,  would  indicate.  The 
day  will  arrive  when  the  coal-mines  of  China  will  prove  a  source 
of  wealth  and  power,  and  may  possibly  determine  who  shall 
exercise  naval  predominance  in  the  East  These  mines,  in  order 
to  their  successful  development,  must  be  worked  under  ihe  direc- 
tion of  colliery  engineers  of  experience  and  skill,  and  will  require 
the  introduction  of  steam  winding  and  pumping  machinery.  But 
the  Chinese  authorities  dread  all  such  foreign  innovations,  espe- 
cially as  they  must  for  a  considerable  period  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  despised  barbarians.  Perhaps  they  may  be  disturbefl 
by  a  vision  of  what  has  befallen  India.  If,  unhappily,  we  should 
again  be  involved  in  war  with  the  Celestials,  and  again  be  vic- 
torious, it  might  be  well  to  stipulate  for  a  concession  of  a  portion, 
at  least,  of  this  great  coalfield. 

We 


We  now  arrive  at  the  last  stage  in  the  product  ion  of  coal, 
namely,  anthracite,  which,  as  we  have  previously  stated,  may 
practically  be  rcfjarded  as  carbon.  It  is  difficult  of  ignition  and 
burns  without  visible  smoke.  It  is  abundant  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  we  have  fine  beds  of  it  in  South  Wales.  All  the  Welsh 
anthmcite,  and  some  only,  we  understand,  of  the  Ponnsylvanian, 
has  the  defect  of  decrepitating  when  heated,  that  is,  of  splitting 
into  small  particles.  On  this  account  much  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced in  using  it  in  the  iron- smelting  furnaces  of  South  Wales, 
as  in  a  short  time  the  quantity  of  ^ne  particles  becomes  so  great 
as  to  seriously  check  the  passage  of  air  through  the  furnaces, 
though  injected  under  considerable  pressure;  and  refractory 
masses,  composed  of  slag  and  these  particles,  are  also  liable  to  be 
formed,  which  cause  the  greatest  inconvenience.  Every  attempt 
cither  to  prevent  decrepitation  or  to  counteract  its  injurious  efft'Ct 
has  hitherto  failed.  When  suitably  burned  it  develops  a  very 
high  temperature,  which  is  restricted  to  a  limited  space  near  the 
firebars. 

One  other  variety  of  coal  remains  to  be  noticed,  and  that  is 
Canncl  coal.  When  a  single  piece  of  this  coal  is  ignited,  it 
continues  to  hum  with  a  smoky  flame,  and  hence  the  original 
name  *  Candle  coal,*  which  has  bect>me  corrupted  into  Cannel 
coal.  It  IS  very  rich  in  hydrogen,  and  is  on  that  account  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  gas-making.  For  this  reason,  of  all  coals 
gfx>d  Cannel  commancb  the  highest  price  in  tlie  market,  and 
more  especially  because  it  is  also  the  best  adapted  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  now  well-known  substances,  paraffine  and  paraffiue 
Oil.  Cannel  coal  occurs  in  dktinct  seams,  and  sometimes  inter- 
stratified  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  ordinary  coal.  In  coal- 
pits we  have  occasionally  observed  here  and  there  in  a  scam  pieces 
of  characteristic  Cannel.  The  precise  conditions  under  which 
Cannel  coal  has  been  produced  arc  not  well  understood  at  present, 
and  the  subject  deserves  the  attention  of  chemical  geologists* 

The  waste  of  coal  is  a  matter  to  which  we  desire  to  direct 
special  attention,  as  it  is  one  which  affects  the  interest  of  every 
person  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  one  which  will  influence  the 
duration  of  our  national  prosperity.  Let  us  reflect  what  is 
implied  in  the  waste  of  coal.  Thisjirecious  mineral  is  derived 
exclusively  from  vegetable  matter.  This  proposition  is  true  even 
supposing  animal  matter  to  have  been  converted  into  coal ;  for 
it  may  be  shown  that  the  matter  composing  the  bodies  of  animals 
has  been  origimilly  obtained  from  plants,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
plants  are  the  fiHxl  of  animals.  It  is  true  that  some  animals  are 
carnivorous.     The  sei|K.*iit  dcvour^s  a  rabbit,  the  eagle  a  Iamb, 

and 
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and  the*tiger  an  ox ;  but  the  rabbit,  the  lamb,  and  the  ox  all  feed 
npon  plants.  Again,  one  carnivorous  creature  may  prey  upon 
another ;  but  all  animals  which  feed  upon  flesh  derive  their  sub- 
stance from  others  which  have  fed  upon  plants.  Now,  the  ele- 
ment of  chief  importance  in  coal,  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
fuel,  is  carbon,  and  the  carbon  in  plants  has  assuredly  proceeded 
fipom  carbonic  acid.  Plants  only  have  the  power  of  decomposing 
carbonic  acid,  that  is,  of  tearing  asunder  the  elements,  carbon 
and  oxygen,  which  are  so  firmly  united  in  that  acid.  The  result 
is  that  oxygen  is  separated  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  and  exhaled 
by  the  green  parts  of  plants,  and  by  this  means,  with  the  addition 
of  water  and  ammonia,  vegetable  tissue  is  elaborated,  along  with 
the  marvellous  variety  of  odorous,  colouring  and  other  substances 
of  the  plant  world.  But  plants  have  no  inherent  faculty  of  de- 
composing carbonic  acid ;  for  that  another  agent  is  indispensable, 
the  light  of  the  sun.  And  thus  all  plants,  and  therefore  all  coal, 
have  resulted  from  the  exercise  of  what  may  be  termed  sun  force. 
One  kind  of  force  may  be  changed  into  another  form  of  force; 
but  it  has  of  late  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  anni- 
hilation of  force,  any  more  than  there  is  annihilation  of  matter. 
Neither  is  the  creation  of  force  any  more  possible  than  the  creation 
of  matter.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  coal  may  be  regarded  as  an 
accumulation  of  sun  force.  Whatever  view  may  be  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed  during  the  deposition  of 
coal — whether  we  believe  in  the  catastrophic  action  of  Murchison 
or  in  the  undcviatiag  uniformity  of  Lvell — whether  we  accept 
the  view  that  in  former  geological  periods  the  proportion  of  car- 
l>onic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  was  much  greater  than  at  present 
and  plants  flourished  with  more  than  tropical  luxuriance,  no 
geologist  will  <leny,  and  none  but  geologists  are  competent  to 
form  an  opini(m  on  such  a  subject, — that  there  must  have  been 
an  enormous  interval  of  time,  it  may  \ye  millions  of  years,  between 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  formation  of  the  carboniferous 
system  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  that  which  has  elapsed  during  the 
dejiosition  of  post-carboniferous  series  of  coal  beds.  We  may 
here  quote  the  following  strikinor  passages  from  Tyndall's  transla- 
tion of  Dr.  Mayer's  Paper  on  Organic*  Motion  and  Nutrition : — 

*  Measured  hy  human  standards,  tlio  suii  is  an  inexhaustible  sourco 
of  i)liy8ical  energy.  This  is  the  eontiuuuUy  wound-up  spring  which 
is  tlie  Rourco  of  all  terrestrial  activity.  The  vast  amount  of  force  sent 
by  tlie  earth  into  82)ace,  in  the  form  of  wave-motion,  would  soon  bring 
its  surface  to  the  tempcratm^  of  death.  But  the  light  of  the  sun  is 
an  incessant  compensation.  It  is  the  sun's  light,  converted  into  heat, 
which  sets  our  atmosphere  in  motion,  which  raises  tho  water  into 
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^louili!,  and  thus  caneos  the  rivertr  to  flow.  Tho  Boat  dcvdoped  by 
friction  in  thfi  wlieels  of  our  wind  and  wator  milla  was  sent  from  tho 
ami  to  tho  earth  in  the  form  of  vibratorj  motion, 

^  Nature  hoB  propoi^cd  to  liorself  the  iaak  of  stonDg  up  tlio  Ughi 
which  Btreftms  earth wjuil  from  tho  fiun,— of  conytirting  tho  most 
Tolatilo  of  ull  powers  into  a  rigid  form,  and  tlius  preserving  it  for 
hur  purposes.  To  this  end  fihe  has  overspread  the  i^arth  with  organ- 
isms, which,  living,  take  into  them  the  solar  light,  and  bj  eonsumption 
^^  of  its  energy  generate  inceRsautlj  chemical  forces. 
^m  •  Those  organisms  are  phmls.  The  vegetable  world  constitutoe  tho 
^HfaeerToir  in  which  the  fugitive  solar  rays  are  fixed,  suitably  deposited, 
^l^lii  rendered  ready  for  useful  application.  With  this  procefls  the 
^"  Kdstcnoe  of  tho  human  race  is  inseparably  coiinected.  ,  .  -  , 

*Th«  time  does  not  lie  far  behind  ue  when  it  was  a  anbjeet  of  con- 
teati^a  whether  J  during  life,  plants  did  not  posaese  the  power  of 
uhftQi^iiag  the  chemical  elements^  and  indeed  of  creating  them.  Facts 
and  ^periments  seemed  to  favour  the  notion;  but  a  more  aec urate 
txamiimtion  has  proved  tho  contrary*  We  now  knov^'  that  the  aum  of 
the  materials  employed  and  excreted  is  equal  to  the  total  quantii^ 
of  matter  taken  up  by  the  plant.  The  tree,  for  example,  which  weighs 
several  thousand  pounds,  has  taken  every  grain  of  its  subetanoe  from 
its  neighbourhood.  In  plants  a  conoerifhn  only  and  not  a  generation  of 
matter  takes  place.  .... 

'  Tho  physical  force  collected  by  plants  becomes  the  property  of 
another  class  of  creatures— of  animals.  The  living  animal  consumes 
combustiblo  substances  belonging  to  the  vegetable  world,  and  caused 
Ibesi  to  reunite  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,.  Parallel  to  thiB 
prooe»s  runs  the  work  done  by  animals.  This  work  is  the  end  and 
ajm  of  animal  existence*'  * 

The  foregoing  considerations  should  forcibly  imjiress  us  with 
the  gra\'e  nature  of  the  question  which  we  are  about  to  discuss, 
namely,  waste  of  coal.  This  question  may  be  divided  under  two 
beads ;  tlie  first  is  waste  in  gettuigj  and  the  second  is  waste  in 
burning. 

Waste  in  getting  is  jiartly  inevitable  and  partly  preventible< 
Kvery  blow  of  the  pick  redoces  some  of  the  coal  to  comparative 
|Kiwder,  and  the  am<iunt  of  waste  from  this  cause  will  vary  with 
the  quality  of  the  coa!^  as  to  tenderness,  and  with  the  character  of 
the  bed,  especialtj  as  to  joints.  Coal-cutting  machines  hare 
been  introduced  into  some  collieries,  which  there  is  reason 
to  hope  will  have  the  effect  of  economising  labour,  and  lessetitog 
the  kind  of  waste  under  consideration.  The  first  step  in  the 
process  of  getting  coal  is  what  is  technically  termed  *  boleing/ 
that  is,  underoiining  it  with  a  pick,  so  that  it  may  be  loosened 
,  and  drop.     When    this    aperatioti    is   eflcf^d    by  men,  a  large 

*  *  Heat  e€ittider«d  at  a  Mode  of  Bloiion/    By  John  TiudalJ ,  FJUSL,  etc    Snd 
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quantity  of  coal  must  be  excavated  to  afford  space  for  them  to 
work  in ;  but  when  it  is  performed  by  machinery,  very  much 
less  space  is  needed,  and  this  implies  correspondingly  less  waste 
from  the  production  of  fine  slack. 

In  some  collieries  blasting  by  gunpowder  is  extensively  cm- 
ployed,  and  is  defended  on  the  ground  of  economy.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  owing  to  the  greater  hardness  of  the  coal  and 
other  causes,  blasting  has  diminished  the  cost  of  getting ;  but  it 
necessarily  renders  valueless  a  considerable  quantity  of  coal. 
This  is  a  point  which  particularly  concerns  the  lessors  of  col- 
lieries, who  are  paid  by  royalty;  it  is  one  that  has  been  too 
much  disregarded.  Blasting  may  be  profitable  to  a  lessee,  but 
quite  the  reverse  to  a  lessor ;  and  it  ought  to  be  prohibited  unless 
it  can  be  clearly  shown  to  be  indispensable  to  the  successful 
working  of  a  colliery.  Especially  ought  it  to  be  forbidden  by 
law  in  all  fiery  collieries,  where  the  use  of  the  safety-lamp  is 
enjoined  as  essential  to  the  security  of  life.  Several  explosions  of 
firedamp  have  been  caused  by  blasting.  The  terrible  explosion 
at  the  Edmund's  Main  Colliery,  near  Bamsley,  in  1862,  whidi 
destroyed  the  lives  of  sixty  persons,  was  the  result  of  blasting  by 
gunpowder.  The  late  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood,  the  eminent  colUeiy 
engineer,  gave  evidence  on  this  subject  before  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  accidents  in  coal-mines  (July  14, 
1853),  and  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  *  in  a  mine  that  is  doubt- 
fully safe,  safety-lamps  should  be  used  and  gunpowder  should  be 
prohibited.' 

There  are  several  systems  of  getting  coal  which  for  want  of 
space  wc  arc  unable  to  describe.  A  comparison  of  these  with 
each  other  would  clearly  show  that,  while  loss  takes  place 
in  all,  they  differ  considerably  as  to  the  degree  of  waste.  In 
the  '  long  wall '  system  the  whole  of  a  seam  is  extracted  at  one 
getting,  no  ribs  and  pillars  arc  left,  and  the  roof,  with  all  the 
superincumbent  strata,  falls  gradually  as  the  work  of  extraction 
proceeds,  filling  up  the  space  previously  occupied  by  the  coal. 
riicoretically  and  practically  this  system  is  the  best ;  but  in  some 
collieries  where  the  roof  is  bad  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  leave 
a  considerable  layer  of  coal  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  secure 
roof,  and  the  whole  of  that  coal  is  irrecoverably  lost.  In  the 
*  pillar  and  stall '  system  the  coal  is  extracted  in  two  gettings. 
In  the  first,  large  ribs  and  pillars  of  coal  are  left  to  prop  up  the 
roof  of  the  pit,  and  these  are  taken  out  at  the  second  getting.  But 
in  this  second  process  there  is  always  much  loss,  owing  to  the 
crushing  of  the  ribs  and  pillars  by  the  enormous  weight  upon 
them,  and  tlie  consequent  production  of  a  large  quantity  of  fine, 
and,  if  the  coal  be  non-caking,  worthless  slack.  Of  all  the  coal- 
seams 
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scnms  of  Great  Britain  the  ^eatest  waste  ba$  occurred  in  that 
known  as  the  '  ten-}'ard,'  or  'thick  coal^'  of  South  Stafford shirp. 
The  seam  ranges  in  thickness  from  eight  to  ten  yards,  aud  Is 
composetl  of  a  scries  of  distinct  beds^  varying  much  in  quality^ 
It  is  now  on  the  eve  of  exhaustion.  With  very  few  exceptions 
it  has  been  gotten  on  the  *  pillar  and  stall  system,*  huge  pilJars 
about  ten  or  twelve  yards  square,  antl  enormous  ribs,  being  left 
in  the  first  working.  The  residuEil  coal  was  imperfectly  ex- 
tracted in  a  second  working  ;  and  some  of  the  old  pits  have  Ijecn 
thus  rifled  even  several  times  in  succession.  This  coal  is  wholly 
uon-caking,  and  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  millions  of 
tons  of  its  slack  now  lie  buried  in  the  worked -out  collieries  of 
South  Staffordshire,  it  is  tf>  be  feared  without  hope  of  resurrec- 
tion* Yet  every  ton  of  that  slack  has  stored  up  in  it  as  much 
heat-giving  force  as  the  same  weight  of  solid  coal  !  The  fine 
slack  of  this  coal  is  pirticnlarly  liable  to  spt>ntaneous  ignition, 
which  has  often  occurred  in  the  first  getting,  and  very  frequently 
in  the  second.  It  is  the  curse  of  the  *diick  coal/  and  has  occa- 
sioned the  destruction  of  a  large  amount  of  property  and  great 
j>ecuniary  loss*  In  some  cases  the  *  thick  coal '  has  been  ex- 
tracted on  the  *  long  wall '  system  in  two  or  even  three  geltings, 
and  witli  a  much  larger  yield  per  acre*  But  as  this  seam  is  in 
many  localities  greatly  disturbed  by  faults^  it  is  probable  that 
the  'long  wall  *  system  would  not  have  been  generally  applicable, 
for  reasons  that  will  be  immediately  appreciated  by  colliery 
engineers,  though  not  by  the  general  reader, 

it  is  a  fact  known  to  every  well-informed  colliery  engineer  in 
the  kingdom  that  the  working  of  this  fine  coal-seam,  far  exceeding 
in  tliickness  any  other  in  Great  Britain,  has  for  the  most  part  becrn 
entrusted  to  unskilful  and  often  unscrupulous  j>ersons.  Indet^l, 
at  one  time  even  the  bare  mention  of  the  term  colliery  engi- 
neering in  South  Staffordshire  was  regarded  as  a  joke^  and  excited 
sceptical  laughter.  But  it  was  no  joke,  either  to  proprietors^ 
lessees,  or  the  nation.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate 
the  destruction  of  coal  which  formerly  resulted  from  a  combina- 
tion of  Ignorance  and  roguery.  All  this  is  perfectly  notorious 
both  in  South  Staffordshire  and  elsewhere.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  there  have  not  always  been  h€>nourahle  exceptions  to  this 
censure,  or  that  in  this  county  colliery  engineers  do  not  now 
exist  as  well  instruetetl  in  their  art  and  as  upright  as  can  l>e 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom*  There  are  happily 
many  such,  and  they  are  well  known  and  appreciated* 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  Soutli  Staffordshire  coal  is  stated  to 
be  alx>ut  1'3,  so  that  a  cubic  yard  should  weigh  2rj0'24  lbs,,  or 

nearly 
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nearly  the  statute  ton  of  2240  lbs.  Hence,  inclnuTe  of  thin 
layers,  termed  partings,  an  acre  of  the  <  thick '  or  ^  ten-yard ' 
coal  should  contain  somewhat  less  than  48,400  tcms,  and  an  acre 
of  the  same  coal  eight  yards  in  thickness  somewhat  leas  than 
38,720,  say  38,000  tons.  Now,  it  is  certain  that  on  the  ayerage 
at  lead  one-third,  or  12,000  tons  per  acre,  hare  been  irremediably 
lost  from  the  mode  of  getting  as  preyionsly  described.*  Bnt,  as 
usual,  where  God  has  been  most  bountiful  man  has  been  most 
prodigal.  Imagine  that  enormous  store  of  force,  which,  As  we 
have  seen,  it  may  have  required  millions  of  years  to  accomulate, 
not  only  lost,  but  in  great  measure  needlessly  and  wickedly 
wasted.  Warning,  alas  I  comes  too  late,  for  the  mischief  is 
done,  and  the  nation  has  been  robbed  of  what  never  can  be 
iest«ured. 

It  should  be  observed   that   in   South  Staffordshire  it  is  not 
customary  to  weigh  the  coal  as  it  leaves  the  pit,  but  directly  to 
discharge  the  contents  of  the  skips  into  boats,  and  every  one  knows 
how  much  the  system  of  boat-gauging  is  open  to  fraud.     What 
a  South  Staffordshire  collier  calls  a  ton  of  coal  may  probably  be 
estimated  at  about  27  cwts.  of  112  lbs.  to  the  cwt.     This  should 
be  borne  in  mind  in  collecting  colliery  statistics  in  this  localitj, 
for  otherwise  the  results  will  be  to  a  considerable  extent  erroneous. 
It  is  a  common  practice  for  the  South  Staflbrdshire  colliers  or 
colliery  proprietors  to  pay  a  fee  to  the  steerers  of  the  boats  which 
may  be  sent  to  be  loaded,  it  being  frequently  left  to  these  men  to 
choose  where  they  shall  go.    It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  thu 
is  another  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  rascality.   Moreover,  it  is 
uot  unusual  for  those  having  the  charge  of  loaded  boats  to  abstract 
some  of  the  coal  in  transitu^  and  to  pour  water  over  the  remainder 
in  order  to  make  up  the  weight.     We  know  that  these  statements 
are  true,  and  we  publish  them  in  order  to  show  how  much  rotten- 
ness still  prevails  in  the  colliery  trade  of  a  particular  district,  and 
to  put  statisticians  on  their  g^ard  against  inaccurate  returns  of 
cM)lliery  yields.     It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  know  that  this  state 
of  matters  is  exceptional. 

With  regard  to  the  total  waste  of  coal  in  all  the  collieries  of  Great 
Britain,  either  in  the  way  already  descril)e<l,  or  by  the  destructive 
practice  of  burning  at  the  pit's  mouth  great  heaps  of  small  coal  and 
<lust,  it  is  not  possible  to  present  any  precise  and  trustworthy  in- 
formation. There  is  too  much  reason  for  apprehension  that  it 
jrreatl y  exceeds  what  the  public  may  suppose,  or  what  the  workers 
of  collieries  would  be  willing  to  admit  One  illustration,  on  un- 
deniable authority,  shall  suffice.     The  late  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood 

♦  See  above,  pp.  448,  449. 
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asserted  that,  in  1861,  the  waste  at  the  Hetton  and  Black  Boy 
Collieries  alone  amounted  to  160,000  tons  of  small  coal  in  a  year  I 

From  infonnation  collected  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
it  would  seem  that  last  year  about  96,000,000  tons  of  coal  were 
raised.  It  would  probably  be  safe  to  add  to  the  number  at  least 
20,000,000  tons  for  waste ;  or  say,  in  round  numbers,  that  we  are 
now  raising  about  120,000,000  tons  yearly.  In  1860  the 
quantity  raised  was  80,000,000  tons;  and  in  1856  about 
66,600,000  tons.*  These  numbers  are  so  large  that  it  is  difficult 
to  form  an  accurate  conception  of  what  they  really  mean.  With 
100,000,000  tonsy  a  pirdk  of  coal  three  feet  toide  and  about  seven 
high  might  beput  round  the  earth  I 

The  next  point  for  consideration  is  the  waste  of  coal  in  burning. 
In  common  domestic  fires  it  has  been  computed  that  seven-eighths, 
and  even  more,  of  the  heat  capable  of  being  evolved  from  the 
coal  pass  up  the  chimney  unapplied,  so  far  as  mere  warming 
is  concerned ;  and,  whether  this  estimate  be  exaggerated  or  not, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  proportion  of  heat  lost,  and  con- 
sequently of  coal  wasted,  is  very  large.  About  half  of  the 
heat  generated  by  the  fire  is  supposed  to  be  carried  off  with 
the  amol^e,  about  one-fourth  in  the  constant  current  of  the 
warmed  air  of  the  room  into  the  chimney  between  the  mantel- 
piiece  and  the  fire,  and  the  remainder  of  the  loss  of  heat  is  repre-' 
sented  by  the  unbumed  particles  of  carbonaceous  matter  in 
the  tmoke.t  It  is  this  matter  which  renders  coal-smoke  so 
dark  and  offensive,  and  which  is  partially  deposited  as  soot.  We 
need  no  further  proof  of  the  quantity  of  fuel  wasted  in  this 
manner  than  what  is  afforded  by  the  observation  of  a  chimney  on 
fire.  But  an  English  fire-place  is  so  cheerful  and  attractive, 
even  though  wc  may  be  roasted  on  one  side  and  frozen  on  the 
other, — what  matters  the  waste  of  fuel  ?  Moreover,  it  is  argued 
that  the  open  fire  causes  excellent  ventilation,  and  no  doubt  it 
does,  but  not  so  as  effectually  to  remove  the  air  which  has  become 
most  vitiated  by  animal  exhalations,  namely,  that  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  room.  Our  legs  may  thus  be  refrigerated,  while  our 
heads  are  immersed  in  contaminated  air  above.  The  open  fire 
warms  us  by  radiation,  and  long  habit  has  wedded  us  to  the 
system,  in  spite  of  its  manifold  defects,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
waste  of  coal, — a  mineral  which  it  needed  no  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
inform  the  House  of  Commons  is  more  precious  to  us  than  all  the 
silver  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

In  some  other  countries,  especially  those  of  colder  climates, 

♦  See  Q.  R.,  vol.  HO,  p.  329. 

t  *  On  the  Smokeless  Fire-place.'    By  Neil  Amott,  M.D.,  1855,  p.  114. 

where 
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where  the  death-rate  is  not  higher  than  in  Great  Britun,  there  is 
comparatiTely  no  prodigality  in  the  consumption  of  fuel.  People 
there  find  comfort  without  intellectual  or  bodily  deterioration,  in 
houses  suitably  heated  by  warmed  air.  In  such  climates  our  fire- 
places would  be  useless,  and  would  be  discarded  eyen  by  those 
who  may  have  been  brought  up  in  more  genial  latitudes,  and 
have  been  led  to  believe  in  the  necessary  connexion  during 
inclement  weather  between  comfort  and  an  English  hearth  with 
its  wasteful  pile  of  blazing  coal. 

Climate  is  greatly  concerned  in  this  matter.  Let  fuel  be  ever 
so  abundant,  if  the  temperature  of  the  external  air  be  very  loir, 
as  it  is,  for  example,  in  Sweden  and  Canada  during  winter,  die 
warming  of  houses  by  such  fire-places  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
in  this  country  would  be  very  inefficacious,  and  would  not  be 
tolerated.  The  alternative  would  be  roasting  or  suflbcation, 
unless  the  inhabitants  were  willing  while  in-doors  to  clothe  them- 
selves after  the  fashion  of  Esquimaux.  In  such  countries,  not- 
withstanding the  rigour  of  climate  and  the  copious  supply  of 
cheap  firewood — a  material  which,  unlike  coal,  is  constandj 
being  replenished — ^there  is  much  greater  economy  in  the  use  of 
fuel  than  with  us.  In  the  good  old  times  in  England  our 
ancestors  seem  to  have  been  as  lavish  in  the  consumption  of  wood, 
of  which  in  those  days  there  was  no  lack,  as  we  are  at  present 
with  respect  to  coal.  This  is  proved  by  the  large  dimensions  of 
the  hearths  in  the  baronial  halls  and  other  dwellings  of  ancient 
date  which  may  still  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

If  wc  could  only  be  induced  to  give  up  our  prejudices  and 
prefer  reality  to  semblance,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
warming  and  ventilating  our  houses  with  a  fraction  of  the  coal 
which  we  now  employ.  But  then  the  open  fire  must  be  super- 
seded by  what  most  Englishmen  instinctively  abhor,  namely, 
stoves  or  other  similar  appliances  more  or  less  concealing  the  fire. 
Ordinary  stoves  are  an  abomination,  especially  if  no  special 
arrangements  for  ventilation  arc  provided.  The  air,  by  contact 
with  them,  becomes  not  tcarmed  but  heated^  and  between  warming 
and  heating  there  is  a  great  difference.  Minute  particles  of  dust 
are  everywhere  floating  on  the  atmosphere  near  the  surfiice  of  the 
earth,  which  are  immediately  made  manifest  by  the  streaming  of 
the  sun's  light  into  a  comparatively  dark  room.  Those  particles 
consist  in  a  certain  degree  of  organic  matter,  which,  on  im- 
pinging upon  the  strongly-heated  surface  of  a  stove,  are  decom- 
posed and  yield  odorous  products.  It  is  conjectured  by  some, 
but  it  is  a  mere  conjecture,  that  the  air  undergoes  some  other 
change  which  renders  it  disagreeable  if  not  unwholesome.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  no  such  objection  can   apply  to  air  simply 

\irarmed ; 
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rarmed ;  and  stoves  may  be  constructed  which  warm  and  do  not 
im  the  air,  as  it  is  termed.  At  the  same  time  they  may  be 
^ade  omamentaJ,  safe,  and  moclerate  in  price.  Such  stoves 
'might  have  been  seen  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  18G2, 
Iparticularly  in  the  Swedish  department.  They  presented  a  large 
purface  eid*er  of  whit*^  enamel  or  of  pottery.  The  ingenuity  of 
pBritish  inventors^  or  rather  of  patentees,  has  been  largely  exercised 
[on  the  subject  of  stoves,  and  as  every  fresh  invention  of  the  kind 
lis  declared  to  excel  all  its  predecessors  in  the  saving  of  fuel,^ — 
fcSO  per  cent*  is  a  trifle, — we  ought  now  to  be  able  to  generate 
Bieat  without  any  fuel  at  all !  Many  of  these  contrivances  are  as 
funphilosophical  In  principle  <is  they  are  repulsive  in  appearance^ 
(This  condemoation  is,  unhappily^  too  applicable  to  a  great  many 
I  miscalled  inventions  which  have   been  concocttttl  by  patentmon- 

i^gersj   who  of  late  have  multiplied  and  become  an  obstrnctive 
nuisance  to  real  inventors. 
To  show  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  tif  economizing  coal  in 
our  households  we   may   cite   tlie    following   statement  of  Dr, 
Amott  I — 
!     *  The  writer  of  thk  (Dr.  Amott)  has  in  his  own  houfie  a  striking 
|iilii8tration  of  the  matter  in  a  peculiar  enclosed  tire,  which,  for  fonr- 
fioen  years  past  in  a  large  dining-foom,  hag  maintaine<i»  day  and  night, 
[hiim  October  to  May  a  teuii^orature  of  60'  ^Fahrenheit)  or  more,  with 
giiod  ventilation  J  by  im  erpenditure  of  only  iwehe  pounds  of  crjol  far 
twenty-four  hours,  or  about  a  fourth  of  what  would  be  used  in  an  open 
fire  burning  for  fifteen  or  dxteen  houri.     The  aperture  by  which 
enough  fresh  air  enters  the  room  to  maintain  combustion  sufBcieut  to 
Trarm  the  room,  is  about  threo-quartcre  of  an  inch  in  diameter,     K 
i\nH  bo  compared  with  the  apertiu-o  of  a  common  chimney-pot,  which 
lias  a  diameter  of  ten  inehes,  and  an  area  or  sis^,  therefore,  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  times  greater  than  that  of  the  stove, — and  if  the 

[Tapidity  be  considered  with  which  a  column  of  dense  smeke  filling 
that  pot  escapes  froci  it  when  the  fire  is  burning  briskly^ — and  if  it  V*o 
considered  fiirther  that  such  column  consists  almost  entirely  of  tlie 
Warmeet  air  of  the  room,  defiled  by  a  little  pitchy  vapom'  from  the 
B«i, — ^thepB  is  proof  of  prodi^ous  waste,  and  room  for  reasonable  hopo 
flifti  a  great  saving  is  possible.'  * 


But  economy  is  not 
our  household s»  It  is 
ference  in  the  quality 
tr>wns  and  that  of  the 
— Paris,  for  example, 
coal-smokej  ljcn:rimcd 
that* pitchy  cloud  of 


the  only  incentive  to  the  saving^-  of  coal  in 
really  distressing  to  perceive  the  vast  dif- 
of  the  atmosphere  of  London  and  our  large 
country  or  of  many  cities  on  tlie  Continent 
Here  we  are  in  the  inetrop>lis  breathing 
by  coal-smokcj  and  sometimes  involvcnl  in 
infernal  darkness/  through  which  we  see 
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the  sun  dimly  as  a  fiery  red  ball.      Our  buildings  are  inade 
hideous  by  coal-smoke,  being  patched  with  horrid   streaks  of 
black,  where  the  rain  fails  to  penetrate.      The  thinfps  we  call 
statues,  though  consisting  of  bronze,  are  blackened  wim  soot — aii 
cfTect  which  it  is  reported  an  eminent  deceasetl  sculptor  admired, 
as  they  were  thus  boldly  relieved  against  the  sky  I     If  we  keep 
our  windows  close  the  ubiquitous  smut  gains  access,  and  If  we 
open  them — as  we  needs  must — woe  betide  us.     And  not  onlj 
do  our  hands  and  faces   contract  dirt,  but  soot  finds  its  waj 
into  the  air-tubes  of  our  lungs.     Plants  as  well  as  animals  ate 
poisoned   by  smoke,  and   see   how  they  struggle  for  existence 
even  in  the  Parks  of  London.     The  fine  trees  in  Kensington 
Gardens  are   dying  apace,   and   roses   bloom  not  within  some 
miles  of  Charing  Cross.     Then  how  great  oppression  falls  oA 
our  spirits  from  the  fuliginous  exclusion  of  the  pure  light  of 
the  sun !     Tyndall  tells  us  that  the  aqueous  vapour  in  our  at- 
mosphere kf^ps  us  warm  like  a  blanket,  and  so  prevents  us  from 
being  speedily  frozen  to  death.     But  what  is  that  dense  canopj 
of  coal-smoke  over  our   heads    but  a  veil  which   makes  mail 
wretched  and  nature  hideous  ?     This,  as  we  all  know,  is  not  the 
language  of  exaggeration ;  and  what  is  so  bad  in  the  metropolis 
is  far  worse,  if  possible,  in  many  manufacturing  towns  of  the 
couptry.     With  us  the  evil  is  now  caused  in  great  measure  by 
the  imperfect  combustion  of  a  vety  large  quantity  of  coal  in  our 
domestic  fires,  as  with   few  exceptions   the  nuisance  formerlj 
occasioned  by  furnace-chimneys  has  been  greatly  abated.     But 
in  the  country,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated  recently  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  is  far  otherwise.     There  factories  are  permitted 
to  vomit  forth  torrents  of  black  smoke  with  impunity,  although, 
as  Sir  George  Grey  remarked,  ample  powers  exist  for  the  sup- 
pression of  this  great  evil,  if  only  his  favourite  '  local  authorities* 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  put  the  law  in  force.     Who  are  these 
*  local  authorities '  of  whom  we  have  of  late   heard  so  much 
in  Parliament  ?     Why,  doubtless,  in  many  cases  the  very  men 
who  create  the  abomination.    Mr.  Henley,  the  venerable  member 
for  Oxfordshire,  advised  that  heavy  penalties  should  be  inflicted 
for  a   breach  of  the  law  in    this  respect,   and  that  half  should 
go  to  the  informer.     This  is  good  sound  sense.     Another  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  that  the  Factory  Inspectors  might  With 
advantage  be  directed  to  take  this  matter  in  hand,  and  we  are 
disposed  to  think  this  suggestion  reasonable.     At  any  rate,  your 
'  local  authorities '  who  produce  the  smoke  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  proceed  against  themselves ;  and  as  they  are  often  omnipotent 
in  their  locality,  the  suffering  inhabitants  would  not  be  likely  to 
risk  an  encounter  with  these  mighty  men  of  the  mills.     Lan- 
cashire 
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cashire  contains,  we  sure  assured,  some  of  the  dirtiest  and  filthiest 
to^as  in  the  kin^rdom,  and  smoke  has  done  and  is  doing  moat 
of  the  mischief.  Why  do  not  the  rich  possessors  oi  these  mills, 
who  generally  take  jG^ood  care  to  reside  as  far  as  ptissible  fniin 
their  own  smoke,  show  some  regard  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
their  working-  people  ?  They  can  declaim  loutliy  enough  in 
Parliament  and  elsewhere  agjainsl  the  employers  of  agriculturnl 
labour^  and  prattle  on  die  rights  and  virtues  of  the  working 
men,  Can  they  say  that  they  have  themselves  done  their  fluty 
to  the  working  classes  while  they  knowingly  and  needlessly 
inflict  such  an  intolerable  and  wide-spread  nuisance  upon  a  large, 
and,  for  the  most  [>art,  df^jiendent  population  ? 

After  the  statement  of  the  fact,  which  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  chimneys  of  raetropoUtan  furnaces — with  only  a  few  e^rep- 
tions,  such  as  those  of  the  Pottery-kilns  at  Lamheth^ — no  longer 
pollute  the  atmosphere  in  anything  like  the  same  degree  as  here- 
tofore, when  there  was  no  Act  of  Parliament  in  force  lor  th« 
compulsory  consumption  of  stnoke,  it  would  be  superfluona  to 
insist  that  what  has  thus  been  done  in  London  may  be  done  HIce- 
wise  in  Lancashire  aud  elsewhere,  Leicester,  it  should  beadded^ 
has  followed  the  example  of  London,  and  its  tall  chimneys 
evolve  but  little  visible  smoke,  and  plants  are  now  reported  to 
flourish  where  previously  .they  languished  and  di^d.  The  pro* 
duction  of  black  smoke  may  be  prevented,  whatever  the  nature 
of  the  coal  employed^  and  the  millowners  and  other  manufac- 
turers know  this  full  well.  Moreover  they  know  tlmt  prevention 
is  attended  with  positive  gain,  and  though  generally  keen  in  tlje 
scent  after  pence,  yet,  strange  to  say,  in  this  case  they  throw  away 
pcmnds  by  the  thousand.  But  there  have  always  been  paradoxes^ 
and  this  is  one*  Mr.  Han  bury  asserted  in  the  House  of  Commoni^ 
on  the  night  when  Sir  Robeit  Peel  made  his  onslaoglit  on  smoke 
and  suioke-producers,  that  by  the  application  of  an  armngement, 
well  known  as  Juckc's,  there  was  an  annual  saving  in  the 
brewery  of  his  firm  in  Brick-lane  of  not  less  than  2000/,  Evidence 
waa  also  given  by  other  speakers  that  a  great  saving,  as  much  a§ 
20  per  cent.,  had  followed  the  consumption  of  smoke  at  other  est^i- 
blisliments*  There  are  smoke -consuming  schemes  iimumerable, 
of  which  not  a  few  are  ridiculous.  An  intelligent  and  attentive 
stoker  is  absolutely  essential,  even  with  what  may  be  considered 
the  best  appliances.  When  the  fire  is  well  covered  with  incan- 
descent fuel,  the  production  of  black  smoke  may  always  be  stoppctl 
by  the  proper  aclmission  of  air,  not  too  much^  near  the  firebridge, 
and  no  engineer  of  common  ingenuity  will  have  the  least  difficulty 
In  contriving  how  this  should  be  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
notwithstanding  a  swarm  of  patentees  have  claimed  the  principle 
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in  their  specifications.  Another  point  of  great  importance  is  the 
mode  of  charging  the  coal.  It  should  obviously  be  done  graduallj, 
and  not  in  large  quantity  at  a  time,  as  is  frequently  the  case  widi 
a  view  to  save  trouble. 

We  have  directed  attention  to  the  prodigious  waste  of  coal  in 
the  state  of  fine  slack,  waste  which  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is 
unjustifiable  and  wicked.  Our  successors  will  have  bitter  cause 
to  deplore  our  folly  in  this  respect  and  to  regard  us  as  spend- 
thrifts, who  have  ignorantly  or  knowingly  destroyed  so  much  of 
that  force  by  the  application  of  which  we  have  in  great  measiune 
achieved  our  prosperity  and  our  position  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  even  the  finest  slack,  whether 
of  non-caking  or  of  caking  coal,  may  be  profitably  utilized*  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  scarcitj 
and  price  of  coal  in  certain  districts  of  England,  manufactnren 
have  been  compelled  to  consider  the  question  of  economy  in  the 
use  of  fuel ;  and  some  pr(^;ress  has  been  made  in  the  art  of 
burning  fine  slack  with  advantage.  We  have  thus  seen  stuff 
which  at  the  time  did  not  cost  more  than  6d.  per  ton,  and  which 
not  long  previously  was  considered  to  be  utterly  worthless,  pio- 
fitably  employed  as  fuel  under  steam-boilers.  The  slack  of 
caking  coal,  from  its  property  of  agglomerating  into  lumps  when 
heated,  may  be  wholly  consumed  without  any  special  arrai^ 
ment  in  open  fires  or  furnaces  in  which  coal  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion in  lumps  is  burned.  Not  a  particle,  of  the  slack  of  caking 
coal  need  be  wasted,  and  for  household  purposes  such  coal  is 
more  economical  than  the  non-caking  coal  which  is  now  laigely 
supplied  to  the  metropolis.  The  fine  slack  of  the  latter  retains 
its  powdery  condition  when  heated,  and  if  thrown  on  a  common 
household  fire  checks  combustion  by  impeding  the  passage  of 
air  through  the  mass.  Moreover,  the  fine  slack  of  caking  coal 
will  yield  excellent  coke ;  whereas  that  of  non-caking  coal  will 
not,  except  by  admixture  with  other  matters  as  we  have  pre- 
viously stated,  and  that  adds  greatly  to  the  cost  The  Germans 
have  for  some  years  used  what  they  term  the  *  step  grate,*  which 
seems  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  consumption  of  slack.  The 
fire-bars  are  not  arranged  in  the  usual  manner,  parallel  and  in 
one  horizontal  plane,  but  over  each  other  like  steps,  thus  form- 
ing an  inclined  grate.  These  bars  are  wide  and  flat,  and  are 
placed  at  a  short  distance  apart  with  their  flat  sides  horizontal, 
and  overlapping  to  such  an  extent  that,  supposing  fine  slack  to 
fall  from  one  bar  upon  another,  it  will  form  a  little  talus  on 
the  lower  bar  and  will  not  drop  into  the  ash-pit.  Through  the 
sj)aces  between  the  bars  air  passes  freely  to  maintain  combustion. 

One  of  the  most  important  inventions  for  economizing  fuel  is 

that 
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that  of  Mr*  Siemciis,  whu  is  so  well  known  in  cuniiection  willi 
electric  telegraphy .  It  is  founded  upon  wliat  its  author  desig- 
nates  tlic  *  regenerative  principlej*  and  is  now  in  successful 
operation  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  in  this  country-  Us 
special  advantages  are  great  saving  of  fuel,  utilization  of  slack  or 
inferior  fuel,  capability  of  producing  uniform  and,  if  need  be, 
very  high  temperatures,  and  power  of  easy  and  exact  regulation. 
The  principle  is  extremely  simple  and  familiar  to  every  person. 
When  a  handkerchief  is  put  round  the  mouth  on  a  frosty  day, 
the  breath  on  leaving  the  lungs  at  a  temperature  of  about  118'^ 
passes  through  the  interstices  and  imparts  heat  to  the  fibres  of 
that  handkerchief  On  inspiration  the  cold  air  is  drawn 
through  the  handkerchief  and  becomes  thus  warmed  by  con- 
tact with  its  fibres.  This  is  precisely  the  principle  of  the 
respirator,  which  consists  of  several  pieces  of  sui»erimposed 
metallic  gauze  ;  and  it  is  also  the  principle  of  Siemens*  regenera- 
tive furnaces.  The  products  of  combustion,  which  usually 
escape  from  the  chimney  at  a  high  temperature,  in  their  course  to 
the  chimney,  in  these  furnaces,  traverse  a  brick  chamber  filled 
with  bricks,  s*>  piled  that  the  mass  is  pervious  throughout. 
The  chamber  and  contents  dius  become  strongly  heated,  antl  the 
temperature  of  the  gases  at  the  chinmcy-t4:>p  is  very  greatly 
reduced,  and  need  not,  if  the  interior  of  the  furnace  lie  white- 
hot,  exceed  about  300*^  Fahr.  Let  us  suppose  there  are  two 
such  chambers  similar  in  all  respects,  and  that  one  has  been 
made  hot  in  the  manner  described.  If,  now,  we  cause  the  air 
requisite  to  support  combustion  to  pass  through  this  heated 
chamber  in  its  way  to  the  grate,  it  will  become  strongly  heated 
before  it  reaches  the  fuel,  and,  pari  ^mssu^  the  temperature  of  the 
chamber  will  be  lowered.  By  supplying  air  thus  heated  to 
the  furnace  great  economy  is  the  result ;  for  it  is  really  catching, 
as  it  were,  the  heat  which  otherwise  would  be  dissipated  use- 
lessly in  the  atmosphere,  and  putting  it  back  into  the  furnace 
where  it  is  needed^  While  the  heated  chamber  is  growing  cool, 
by  the  circulation  through  it  of  cold  air  from  wdthout,  we  will 
allow  the  prmlucts  of  combustion  in  their  way  to  the  chimney  to 
pass  through  the  other  chamber,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  become 
strongly  heated.  When  the  first  chamber  has  become  compara- 
tively co<il  and  the  second  chaml>er  very  hot,  we  will  reverse 
the  currents  of  air  and  gaseous  products  of  combustion  respec- 
tively, sending  the  former  through  the  second  chamber  and  tlie 
latter  through  the  first  chaml^r;  and  m  in  succession.  If 
gaseous  fuel  be  employed,  such  as  is  produced  by  the  distillation 
of  coal,  or  such  as  Mr.  Siemens  employs,  this  may,  in  like 
manner,  Ik*  previouslv  heattsd,  and  in  that  case  when  it  burns  in 
Voh  119.— JVt?.  238.  2  II  contact 
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contact  with  w  previously  heated,  a  veiy  high  temperatarc  will 
result*  Such  is  the  Siemens  furnace.  It  is  successfully  applied 
to  furnaces  for  the  making  of  glass,  the  extraction  of  zinc,  and 
the  melting  of  steel ;  and  it  is  assuredly  destined  to  great  exten- 
sion and  to  play  an  important  part  in  numerous  manufacturing 
operations.  But  to  us  it  is  more  particularly  interesting  as  a 
means  of  saving  coal. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  slack  question  is  now  exciting  the 
attention  of  practical  men,  and  in  proof  we  insert  the  •  following 
sensible  letter  from  ^  A  Practicsd  Collier,'  published  in  the 
*  Times,'  Dec.  2,  1865.  The  writer  treats  of — 
^the  working  management  and  the  oonson^tion  of  ooal,  which  is 
the  backbone  of  this  prosperous  country ;  because  we  owe  our  grest- 
ness  to  our  coaL  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  other  innumerable  manufactures, 
noitbor  of  which  can  bo  carried  on  without  coal;  and  the  quantity 
wasted  of  this  useful  commodity  is  considerable.  The  furnaces  of 
steam-engines  and  mannfaotories  should  be  constructed  so  as  to  burn 
in  steam-engines  <^  all  descriptions  '*  through-and-through  **  coal,  and 
in  smelting  fkmaces,  small.  If  fdmaces  can  be  constructed  that  will 
smelt  copper  with  small  coal,  which  produces  such  intense  heat,  why 
not  construct  the  same  class  of  fireplaces  for  steam-engines  f  I  haye 
no  hesitation  in  assorting  that  folly  one-half  the  coal  cc»nee  dovm 
through  the  fire-bars  of  the  steamers  without  having  been  burnt  and 
done  its  duty.  There  is  constant  "  white  heat  "  kept  on  the  copper 
furnaces  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night,  which  ought  to 
produce  steam  enough  for  a  large  marine  engine,  and  that  with  about 
eighteen  tons  of  small  coal  of  a  proper  mixture.  There  are  thousands 
of  tons  of  coal  loft  underground  in  the  South  Wales  collieries,  which, 
if  brought  out  and  used  fresh  with  bituminous  coal,  would  do  immense 
duty.  I  h<^  that  some  experiments  will  be  tried,  either  by  Govern- 
ment or  by  some  private  persons,  to  save  this  immense  waste.  The  coal 
that  is  not  very  dcop,  and  which  is  the  very  best  quality,  is  being  fast 
exhausted.  Thirty  years  ago  there  was  but  a  very  smidl  consumption 
of  steam  coal,  and,  if  we  go  on  increasing  at  the  same  rate  for  the 
next  thirty  years,  all  the  best  and  hardest  descriptions  of  steam  coal 
will  be  exhausted,  and  we  shall  liave  to  draw  our  siq>plies  from,  a  great 
depth,  the  quality  of  which  has  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  much 
inferior  to  what  is  termed  "  crop  "  coal.' 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  at  many  of  "^our  largest  iron- 
works coal  has  now  been  greatly  economised.  The  gas  which  is 
belched  forth  from  the  mouths  of  our  gigantic  blast-furnaces  con- 
tains about  30  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide,  which,  in  contact  with 
air,  burns  and  develops,  as  we  have  seen,  a  very  large  quantity 
of  heat.  Formerly  the  whole  of  that  valuable  gaseous  fuel  was 
wasted,  while  at  present  it  is  extensively  appli«i  to  tiie  raising 
of  steam  and  other  purposes.  Tlie  first  application  of  this  kind 
was  made  in  France  so  long  ago  as  1811,  and  was  adopted  gene- 
rally 
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fally  on  the  Continent  long  before  ouj  ironmasters  would  con- 
deicend  to  entertain  it* 

In  other  departments  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  ao  enormous 
amount  of  heat  is  still  allowed  to  escape  uselessly  into  the  air, 
as,  for  example^  that  from  the  puddling  and  reheating  furnaces. 
But  the  loss  has  at  length  eatcited  attention,  and  the  utilization 
of  this  waste  heat  may  be  seen  carried  out  to  perfection  at  the 
great  Ebbw  Vale  and  Dowlais  Ironworks.  Where  only  a  short 
time  ago  clouds  of  black  smoke  existedj  scarcely  any  smoke  can 
now  be  seen.  These  improvements  have  not  only  increased  the 
gains  of  the  proprietors,  but  have  also  promoted  the  comfort  of 
their  workmen.  There  is  still  great  room  for  regret  that  scarcely 
anything  has  been  done  in  this  country  towards  applying  the 
heat  evolved  in  the  process  of  coking  ;  and  the  amount  which  is 
thus  annually  lost  represents  a  very  large  mass  of  cmd.  In  Bf?!- 
gium  during  many  jears  the  waste  heat  of  coke-ovens  has  bpcn 
successfully  used  to  raise  steam  ;  and  we  understantl  that  in  one 
or  two  places  in  England  the  same  application  lias  been  practised 
wiili  advantage* 

By  the  carefully  regulated  distillation  of  coal,  such  as  the  non* 
caking  coal  of  Sraifordshire,  oils  may  be  produced  in  consider- 
able quantity.  We  have  seen  such  oils  from  this  coal  which 
might  be  practically  applied  with  advantage  i  and  as  the  patent 
for  the  manufacture  of  oils  from  coal  by  distillation  eJtpired  last 
year,  there  is  a  new  and  open  field  for  commercial  enterprise  in 
Soutli  Staflbrdshire  which  well  deser^^es  attention. 

There  \&  another  and  totally  diOcrent  direction  in  which  we 
may  oM  unreasonably  hope  for  a  saying  in  coal.  It  seems  prac- 
ticable^ in  a  great  measure,  to  supersede  domestic  fires,  and  to  lay 
on  heat,  or  the  means  of  generating  heat,  to  our  houses  pretty 
much  as  we  now  lay  on  g^.  But  this  Avould  involve  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  architectural  reconstruction.  It  is,  however, 
worthy  of  reflection,  whether  heated  air  might  not  be  conveniently 
supplied  from  oru-  sourcej  say  tf>  a  row  of  houses ;  and  if  so^  from 
various  sources  to  an  entire  town,.  It  is  also  a  question  whether 
very  cheap  gaseous  fuel  might  not  be  manufactured  from  coal- 
slack  or  other  low-priced  material,  and  laid  on  to  houses  for  the 
purpose  of  warming  and  cooking.  Only  alK>ut  a  year  ago  it  was 
proposed  in  Birmingham  to  start  a  company  with  the  object  of 
carrying  out  such  a  scheme  in  reference  t*i  man ii  factories.  In  any 
case,  if  the  gas  were  imxiorons,  it  would  be  re<|uisite  to  render  it 
strongly  odorous,  in  order  that  its  escape  might  be  detected  ;  and 
if  carbonic  oxide  should  be  a  prominent  constituent,  sjiecial  care 
would  lie  requisite  on  account  of  its  poisonous  nature.  All  inm>- 
vatioiu  have  to  encounter  difliculties,   and   hitherto    no    novel 
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scheme,  however  plausible,  has  ever  been  proposed  that  has  not 
cither  been  ridiculed  or  condemned  hy  professional  or  other 
wiseacres.  With  gaseous  fuel  London  might  be  rendereil  smoke- 
less, and  it  remains  for  engineers  to  determine  whether  such  fuel 
can  be  manufactured  and  supplied  at  remunerative  prices.  In  a 
household  fire  heat  is,  as  it  were,  manufactured  on  a  very  small 
scale,  and  experience  has  proved  that  the  cost  of  production  of 
an  article  has  always  been  inversely  proportionate  to  the  scale 
of  its  manufacture. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  abate  the  smoke  nuisance  in  towns  bj 
connecting  the  chimneys  of  all  the  houses  with  underground  cul- 
verts, provided  at  intervals  with  high  shafts,  in  which,  if  neces- 
sary, the  draught  upwards  might  be  greatly  increased  by  furnaces, 
just  as  in  most  of  our  collieries.  We  have  long  been  familiar  with 
extensive  manufactories,  covering  large  areas,  in  which  were  veiy 
numerous  fires,  all  in  communication  with  a  single  lofty  chimney. 
We  have  seen  the  exterior  of  a  mansion  built  on  the  same  principle 
by  Mr.  Wright,  of  the  Butterley  Ironworks,  in  Derbyshire,  near 
Tissington,  if  we  mistake  not,  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
ago.  There  is  only  one  high  stack,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  house,  with  which  every  chimney  is  in  communication. 
With  such  an  arrangement  no  visible  smoke  should  be  produced, 
and  with  due  attention  a  smoky  chimney  should  be  impossible. 
As  novelty  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  money  is  readily  thrown 
away  even  on  schemes  of  the  most  worthless  description,  surely 
means  might  be  found  to  carry  out  a  really  important  experi- 
ment, either  in  the  metropolis  or  some  other  large  town  in  the 
country,  in  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  on  th6  principle  in 
question.  It  would  be  well  deserving  a  trial  in  building  a  new 
mews,  if  only  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  neighbouring  houses 
from  exposure  to  the  usual  annoyance  of  London  from  innu- 
merable chimney-pots  emitting  a  stinking  cloud  of  smoke  just 
behind  the  back  drawing-room  windows.  Or  a  new  street  might 
empty  -its  entire  smoke  through  the  medium  of  a  single  tall 
tower  resembling  one  of  those  mediaeval  campanili  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  Bologna  and  other  Italian  cities.  Not  the  slightest 
apprehension  of  failure  need  be  entertained  with  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  architectural  and  engineering  skill.  This  principle 
might  be  applied  to  a  whole  town  as  well  as  to  a  single  row  of 
houses,  but  then  it  would  involve  an  amount  of  reconstruction, 
which  is  at  present  impracticable.  It  might,  however,  be  adopted 
in  the  erection  of  new  towns,  or  perhaps  introduced  pari  passu 
with  extensive  alterations  and  improvements  in  old  ones.  There 
is  no  reason  why  ordinary  sewers  should  not  be  made  to  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  carrying  off  smoke  and  sewage  at  the  same  time, 
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provitlctl  they  were  connected  terc  and  tlicrc  wjtli  luLdi  sjlmfts^ 
rendered  jx>werfally  exhausting  by  furnaces.  Sewage  would  \h: 
improved  for  agricultural  purposes  by  admixture  with  soot, 
which  is  an  excellent  manure^  and  the  notions  quality  of  the 
sewage  gases  woukl  be  destroyed.  These  oflensive  j^ases  have 
often  engendered  formidable  discasoSj  and  have  in  several  in- 
stances of  late  been  clearly  shown  to  have  caused  the  outbreak 
both  of  typhoid  fever  and  cholera.  When  sudden  decrease  of 
temperature  occurs  in  London  the  sewage  gases,  being  niuch 
warmer,  and  therefore  specifically  lighter  than  the  air,  freely 
escape  into  the  street,  a  pretty  active  current  being  then  esta- 
blished^ on  well-known  principles,  between  the  gaseous  contents 
of  the  sewers  and  the  atmosphere.  The  evil  here  alluded  to  has 
considerably  increased  of  late ;  and  in  certain  localities,  we  have 
been  infonned  by  one  of  our  foremost  civil  engineers  of  the  day, 
it  has  become  so  intolerable  that  it  has  compelled  some  of  the 
inhabitants  to  change  their  residences.  The  Metropolitan  Board 
of  VVorks  should  lose  no  time  in  suppressing  this  dangerous  and 
disgusting  nuisance  ;  which  may  be  done  by  effectively  venti- 
lating sewers  and  rendering  the  gases  innoxious  before  they  are 
allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmospherCp  Furnace  ventiUtionj  and 
it  alone^  will  easily  secure  both  these  conditions.  Hence  there 
is  nodiing  unreasonable  in  the  notion  that  the  sewers  of  toivns 
might  be  used  with  die  twofold  object  of  removing  smoke  as 
well  as  sewage. 

We  could  call  attention  to  a  singular,  interesting,  and  inge- 
nious paper,  entitled  *  Coal,  Smoke,  and  Sewage,  scientifically 
and  practically  considered,'  read  before  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sf>phical  Society  of  Manchester  in  1857  by  Mn  Peter  Spence, 
a  welUknown  chemical  manufacturer^  and  the  largest  alum-maker 
in  the  world.     He  says  : — 

*  I  should  propose  a  system  of  atvto^het'tc  or  gaseous  sewage^  and  the 
complete  removal  of  all  these  ga«ca  to  a  safe  distance  from  our  towns* 
The  original  suggestion  of  a  mode  for  effecting  this  object  is  not  mine, 
and  I  tlicroforo  dlficlaim  fill  the  credit  that  may  attach  to  its  ftuthor ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  its  having  ever  been  given  to  the  public  in  a 
pmetieahlo  shape,  and  there  are  some  views  of  the  matter  which  may 
be  safely  presented  as  new.  I  would  combine  thin  gaHcoui^  sewerage 
in  Buch  a  form  with  our  town  diuinagOj  as  woidd  bring  all  tho  li^j^uid 
sewage  into  contact  with  the  gases  from  our  furnaces  and  our  house 
Fires,  the  lifpiid  sewage  being  kept,  as  now  genemllj  proposed,  Hcp^t© 
from  all  surface  drainage.  The  semi-liquid  and  fetid  mags  Ijclng 
broaglit  iuU*  contact  with  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  (the  result  cif  our 
perfect  combustion),  would  have  its  putrofactive  process  arreste<l  and 
the  foul  emanations  noutralified,^aU  its  ammonia  converted  into  sul- 
phite and  thus  pennanently  filed,  and  aU  the  milplmretted  hydrogen 
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and  other  unwholesome  gases  decomposed.  When  ooncentnted  in 
this  innoxious  form  from  various  districts  to  a  conyenient  place,  it 
might  with  perfect  safety  bo  manuf)EU2tured  into  manure  moace  valuable 
them  the  richest  guano,  as  I  shall  afterwards  attempt  to  show.  All 
the  gases  from  our  coal  combustion  would  have  to  be  conveyed  along 
the  same  tunnels  to  centralising  conduits  converging  to  a  point,  where 
an  immense  chimney,  at  least  six  hundred  feet  high,  should  be  erected 
to  discharge  these  gases  into  the  atmosphere, — the  asoensive  power 
being  obtained  either  from  the  retained  heat  of  these  gases,  which 
would  probably  be  found  quite  sufficient,  or  if  not,  artificial  heat  could 
then  be  supplied  to  eflbct  that  object. 

*  As  the  idea  of  one  chimney  being  sufficient  for  all  the  frmaoes 
and  domestic  fires  of  Manchester  will,  on  its  first  announcement,  be 
looked  upon  as  preposterous,  I  shall  first  give  the  siie  and  cost  of  the 
chimney  proposed,  and  shall  then  demonstrate  its  more  than  suffi- 
ciency for  we  purpose.'  [We  omit  the  details  of  this  demon- 
stration.^ 

'  Now  m  the  plan  here  proposed,  provision  is  made,  as  I  shall  morB 
fully  explain,  for  the  neutralisation  of  the  liquid  filth,  the  stopping 
of  the  putrefactive  process,  and  the  decomposition  of  all  that  is  d^idly 
arising  from  the  sewerage ;  but  at  the  same  time  a  power  is  provided 
that  will  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  all  tho  gaseous  emanations,  and  drag 
them  off  so  pertinaciously  and  effectually,  that  it  will  be  utterly  im- 
possible for  one  breath  of  them  ever  to  be  felt  where  it  is  in  operation. 
Our  chimney  having  an  excess  of  nine-tenths  of  its  draught,  and  being 
connected  with  all  the  town  sewers,  will  effectually  carry  off  every 
particle  of  foul  emanations  from  thence ;  and  every  leak  or  opening 
to  the  upward  air  from  those  sewers  would  not  then  emit  foul  gases, 
but  draw  in  fresh  air  with  a  pressure  or  suction  of  3^  lbs.  per  foot,  or 
a  velocity  of  40  feet  per  second. 

*  This  I  consider  is  one  of  tho  most  valuable  features  of  the  scheme, 
and  tho  principle  involved  in  it  as  essential  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  our  towns.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  trapping,  and  thus  confining  gases 
evolved  imderground ;  exit  they  must  and  will  have,  and  when  you 
imagine  you  have  secured  them  in  one  place  you  will  find  them  pour- 
ing out  from  another.  I  shall,  however,  probably  make  this  matter 
plainer  by  an  illustration.  I  lately  took  an  old-fashioned  detached 
house.  After  entering  into  possession,  I  found  frequently  very  dis- 
agreeable smells,  especially  after  rain,  a  change  of  wind,  or  a  fieJl  of 
the  barometer.     They  evidently  belonged  to  the  sewerage. 

'  No  time  was  lost  in  getting  all  the  exits  newly  trapped  with  tho 
most  approved  patent  grids ;  all  slopstone  pipes,  &c.,  were  cut  and 
waterluted.  But  it  was  of  no  use ;  it  came  through  the  very  walls  and 
floors,  and  one  bedroom  on  the  first-floor,  which  showed  no  apparent 
connexion  with  the  sower,  was  quite  uninhabitable.  What  was  to  bo 
done  ?  I  had  exhausted  all  the  remedies  which  the  philosophy  of  tho 
London  scheme  acknowledges,  and  yot  the  evil  was  uncured.  I  adopted 
a  plan  which  it  does  not  aclbiowledgc : — ^A  branch  from  the  main  sewer 
was  brought  right  under  the  kitchen-grate,  from  that  a  pipe  of  cast 
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iron,  fonp  inches  diameter,  was  carried  ui)  tlirough  the  brickwork 
behind  the  kitchen  lire,  and  the  open  top  projected  into  the  chimney 
a*  yard  and  a  half  above  the  fire.  When  this  fire  was  again  lighted, 
in  a  few  hours  all  the  house  was  perfectly  sweet,  and  the  distant  bed- 
room, uninhabitable  before,  has  been  slept  in  ever  since.  Now,  if  no 
provision  is  made  for  separating  and  conveying  completely  away  to  a 
safe  distance  the  effluvia  from  the  aocumulatod  excreta  of  London, 
the  scheme  will  turn  out  to  be  a  futile  and  dangerous  ona  By  sepa- 
rating the  surface  drainage,  and  thus  concentrating  the  sewage  as 
much  as  possible  in  order  to  lessen  the  quantity,  the  exact  require^* 
ments  for  energetic  putrefaction  will  bo  provided.  Dilution  below  a 
certain  point  is  adverse  to  putrefaction  ;  that  dilution  will  at  present 
be  the  general  state  of  the  sewage,  but  with  the  separate  sewering 
plan  it  will  be  the  exception,  and  the  putrefactive  process  wUl  havo 
full  play.' 

The  question  of  the  duration  of  our  coal-fields  is,  as  we  have 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  gravely  discussed  at  the 
present  time  by  persons  who  have  studied  the  geology  of  Great 
Britain,  and  have  watched  the  enormous  drain  upon  our  collieries 
in  late  years.  Of  course  complete  and  absolute  exhaustion  of 
our  coal  must  come, — ^it  is  oi^y  a  matter  of  time.  Such  an 
obvious  proposition  as  this  might  seem  superfluous,  but  it  may 
not  be  so ;  for  only  a  few  yearis  since  it  is  reported  that  the  fore- 
most statesman  of  the  day  believed  in  the  growth  or  reproduction  of 
coal  I  Coal  once  gone  is  gone  for  ever,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
The  carbonic  acid  gas  which  it  produces  on  combustion  may 
serve  as  food  for  plants  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
so  its  carbon,  by  Uie  agency  of  sun  force,  may  again  be  deposited 
in  a  form  available  for  fuel.  But,  notwitl^tanding  what  Lyell 
may  propound,  it  is  certain  that  no  flora  now  exists  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  either  in  kind  or  luxuriance  of  growth,  like  that 
which  formed  the  coal  of  the  carboniferous  system. 

Sir  William  Armstrong  in  his  Address,  which,  as  President, 
lie  delivered  before  the  British  Association  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
in  1863,  uttered  a  mournful,  yet  salutary,  warning  as  to  the  end 
of  our  coal ;  and  we  believe  that  he  spoke  the  truth,  and  that  the 
end  is  much  nearer  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Nations,  like 
individuals,  when  overflowing  with  wealth,  are  too  apt  to  be 
reckless  as  well  as  lavish,  and  to  go  on  scattering  their  resources 
broadcast,  until  they  suddenly  find  themselves  ruined  beyond 
hope  of  redemption.  Thus  have  we  sinned  with  regard  to  our 
coal — that  matchless  reservoir  of  force — and  thus  shall  we  fall 
from  our  high  estate  if  we  proceed  iM  our  mad  career  of  waste 
and  extravagance.  Prophets  have  arisen  proclaiming  the  end  to 
be  far  distant  and  our  apprehensions  unfounded,  bat  they  present 

no 
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no  credentials  worthy  of  acceptance.  We  flatter  ounelTes  lliat 
the  coal  will  last  our  time,  and  so  it  will ;  but  men  wlio  are 
susceptible  of  patriotism  look  forward  with  reasonable  anxiety 
to  the  future  of  their  country.  *  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof '  is  not  their  creed,  whatever  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  may  have  preached  to  the  contrary  when  he  brought 
in  the  Electoral  Franchise  Bill. 

The  estimation  of  our  residual  resources  of  coal,  with  any  approx- 
imation to  trustworthiness,  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem. 
Much  coal,  as  in  South  Wales,  lies  so  deep  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  will  ever  be  accessible  to  man,  on  account  of  the  great 
increase  of  temperature  at  great  depths,  the  expense,  and  other 
obvious  circumstances.  The  loss  from  the  occurrence  of  faults, 
and  the  ruinous  expense  of  contending  against  water,  are  ele- 
ments, and  important  ones,  too,  not  to  be  neglected  in  this  con- 
sideration. We  must  not  be  misled  by  that  transparent  and 
mischievous  fallacy  which  was  imposed  upon  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  occasion  of  the  French  Treaty,  namely,  of 
taking  the  aggregate  thickness  of  all  the  beds  of  coal  in  the 
series,  and  regarding  all  as  equally  workable  with  profit,  whereas 
any  person  having  the  smallest  practical  acquaintance  with  col- 
lieries knows  perfectly  that  many  beds  are  so  thin  or  so  inferior 
in  quality  that  they  are,  and  ever  ii^ill  be,  utterly  worthless,  unless 
the  price  of  coal  should  advance  far  beyond  all  expectation. 

Mr.  Jevons  has,  we  think,  fairly  examined  this  question  of 
exhaustion,  which  he  seems  to  think  is  not  extremely  remote. 
We  may  here  remark  that  the  book  of  this  author  well  deserves 
attentive  perusal,  and  that  the  *Coal  Question'  in  its  various 
.aspects  is  treated  with  care  and  judgment ;  but  we  also  think 
that  he  has  committed  the  error  of  not  sufficiently  discriminating 
with  respect  to  the  value  of  the  opinions  of  persons  whom  he 
cites  as  authorities.  Nevertheless  his  book  is  a  good  one,  and 
wo  can  with  confidence  recommend  it 

We  shall  not  venture  in  this  article  to  commit  ourselves  to  any 
definite  numerical  statement,  either  as  to  the  quantity  of  coal 
wliich  may  remain  to  be  gotten,  or  to  the  time  when  exhaustion 
will  occur.  But  on  this  point  we  would  press  upon  the  attention 
of  Government  the  following  suggestion.  The  Geological  Survey 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  being  actively  conducted  at  the 
national  expense.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  and  is  carried  on  by  well-trained  and  trustworthy 
practical  geologists.  The  mineral  statistics  of  the  country  are 
yearly  collected  by  the  same  Institution,  and  published  in  a  com- 
pendious and  most  useful  form.  Sir  Roderick,  it  is  well  known, 
as,  in  spite  of  his  pet  Siluria,  devoted  great  attention  to  the 
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Ca^Tboniferous  system*  About  a  year  agtij  in  a  public  speech,  lie 
*^tmfi(Iently  precUcted  a  considerable  extension  of  the  coal-field  in 
.  -^  «:>tlingliamshirc^  and  has  thereby  raised  the  hopes,  or,  it  may 
Ij«*^  fearSj  of  many  landed  proprietors  of  that  county,  Wc  wouUl 
arlxise  tliat  Sir  Roderick  should  be  officially  instructed  to  collect 
^H  possible  evidence  liearing  upon  this  t[uestion,  and  present  a 
^'"^^ll^^ligested  report  thereon  for  oar  g^ul dance.  We  do  not  want 
***^  individual  opinion  of  this  or  that  person,  founded,  perhaps, 
***^  very  insufficient  data^  or  on  no  data  at  all  worthy  of  the 
***^ii]e;  but  what  we  do  want  is  such  information  as  the  Geo- 
J«>gical  Survey  ought  to  lie  able,  and  would  no  doubt  be  willing, 
^^^  supply,  and  which  at  the  present  time  would  be  most  valuable 
'^^^d  opportune. 

We   know  men  highly  educated   after   the  usual   fashion  in 
^Verjthing  except  physical  science,  and  men  too  in  a  command* 
*  tig"  position  either  to  instruct  or  mislead  the  public  mtml,  w  ho 
^^tncy  that  a    substitute   will    be  found    for  coal*     In    the    first 
|tlace,  they  forget  that  for  our  purposes  it  would  not  be  sufitcient 
*hat  a  mere  substitute  should  be  found.     To  enable  Britain  to 
KQaiatain   her   place   among    the   nations,  she   should   have   as 
|»eetiliar  advantages   in  respect  of  the  supposed  new  fuel  as  she 
Hoir   possesses  in  respect  of  coaL     But  to  return  to  our  specu- 
lators*    They  point   to  the  wondrous   inventions  which  in   our 
time   have   proceeded  from   the   brain  of  man,  and   they  argue 
tliat,  as  our  ancestors  had  not  the  faintest  notion  of  the  possi- 
bility of  such  achievements,  so  there  may  still  be  occult  powers 
in   nature  hereafter  to  be    revealed  of  which  wc  have  no  con- 
ception.     Hence  they  rashly  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
power  now  supplied    by    coal    will  in  future   be  derived   from 
another  source.     Now,  if  we  examine  the  nature  of  the  achieve- 
ments above  referred  to— for  example,  steam-navigation^  railway- 
travelling,    and    the    electric    telegraph  *— we    shall     iind    that 
tliey  consist  not  in  the  discovery  of  any  new  force,  but  simply 
Id    the    novel    application   of   forces    previously   well    known. 
Suffice  it  to  add,  that  every  day  strengthens  the  conviction  of 
those  who  are  spending  their  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  science — or, 
Mrhat  is  equivalent,  in  searching  out  the  powers  of  nature — that 
the  idea  of  a  substitute  for  coal  or  similar  carbonaceous  matter, 
vrhich  is  virtually  accumulated  sun»force,  is  indeed  the  *  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision/     Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  that  pro- 
digious store  of  pent-np  force  which  may   be  set   free   by   the 
application  of  a  tiny  sparky  and  then  try  to  conceive  of  the  possi- 
bility of  any   source  of  power   so  abundant,  m   condensed,  so 
available,  and  so  easily  transported  where  it  may  Ik?  required. 
Mr«  Jevons  states  the  truths  clearly  in  the  following  passage  i^ — 
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'  Coal  has  all  the  charactoristics  which  entitle  it  to  be  confiideied  the 
best  natural  source  of  motive  power.  It  is  like  a  spring,  wound  up 
during  geological  ages  for  us  to  let  down.  Just  as  in  allavial  depositiB 
of  gold-dust  we  enjoy  the  labour  of  the  natural  forces  which  for  ages 
were  breaking  down  the  quartz  veins,  and  washing  out  the  gcdd  ready 
for  us,  so  in  our  seams  wo  havo  peculiar  stores  of  fcffoe  collected  firom 
the  sunbeams  for  us.  Coal  contains  light  and  heat,  bottled  up  in  the 
earth,  as  Stephenson  said,  for  tens  of  thousands  of  years,  and  now  again 
brought  fortii  and  made  to  work  for  human  purposes.  The  amount 
of  power  contained  in  ooal  is  almost  inci^ble.  In  burning  a 
single  pound  of  coal,  there  is  force  developed  equivalent  to  that  of 
11,422,000  lbs.  weight  falling  one  foot,  and  the  actual  useful  force 
got  from  each  pound  of  coal  in  a  good  steam-engine  is  that  of 
1,000,000  lbs.  falling  through  a  foot ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  mring 
enough  in  coal  to  raise  a  million  times  its  own  weight  a  fbot  nigh. 
Or  again,  suppose  a  farmer  to  despatch  a  horse  and  cart  to  bring  a  ton 
of  c^ds  to  work  a  portable  engine,  oocupying  four  hours  on  the  way, 
the  power  brought  in  the  ooal  is  2800  times  the  power  expended  in 
bringing  it ;  and  the  amount  of  useful  force  actuidly  got  from  it  will 
probably  exceed  by  100  times  or  more  that  of  the  horse  as  employed 
in  the  cart.  In  coal  we  pre-eminently  have,  as  the  partner  of  Watt 
said,  "  What  all  the  world  wants, — ^Powkb."  All  things  considered, 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  or  expect  that  the  power  of  coal  will 
over  be  superseded  by  anything  better.  It  is  naturally  the  best  source 
of  power,  as  air  and  water  and  gold  and  iron  are,  each  for  its  pur- 
poses, the  most  useful  of  substances,  and  such  as  will  never  be  super- 
seded.'— p.  141. 

Much  interest  has  been  excited  in  the  public  mind  concerning 
the  recent  discoveries  of  very  large  accumulations  of  petroleum 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  This  substance  is  a  com- 
bustible mineral  oil,  composed  essentially  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
which  may  be  employed  either  as  fuel  or  for  the  purpose  of 
illumination.  Petroleum,  or  rock-oil,  has  long  been  known  to 
occur  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  derived  exclusively 
from  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  and  in  many  cases  has  certainly 
been  produced  from  coal  by  a  natural  process  of  distillation. 
According  to  Professor  Lesley,  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the 
l>ost  authorities  on  the  subject,  rocks  hold  it  in  three  ways, — by 
being  more  or  less  gravelly  or  porous  throughout, — by  being 
cracked  in  cleavage  planes  throughout, — and  by  being  toversed 
by  large  fissures,  which  are  probably  all  of  them  mere  enlarge- 
ments of  cracks  along  the  cleavage  planes.  There  are  many 
scientific  as  well  as  economic  considerations  of  great  interest 
connected  with  petroleum  which  we  cannot  enter  upon  in  this 
article.  We  have  only  to  observe  that  qtid  fuel  we  may  mrtuaJly 
regard  it  in  the  same  light  as  coal.  Mr.  Jevons  says,  '  What 
is  petroleum  but  the  essence  of  coal,  distilled  from  it  by  terres- 
trial 
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trial  or  artificial  heat?  Its  natural  supply  is  far  more  limited 
and  uncertain  than  that  of  coal ;  its  prit-e  is  about  15/,  per  ton 
already,  and  an  artificial  supply  can  only  \>e  had  by  the  distilla- 
ticm  of  some  kind  of  coal  at  considerable  cost.  To  extend  the 
use  of  petroleum,  then^  is  only  a  new  way  of  pushing  the  con- 
iumption  of  Cfjal*  It  is  more  likely  to  be  an  aggravation  of  llit* 
drain  than  a  remedy '  (p*  141),  It  should  be  stated,  that  geologists 
maintain^  seemingly  on  good  grounds,  that  the  Oinadian  rock- 
oi  1  is  chiefly  of  animal  origin** 

Besides  fuel,  there  are  other  supplies  of  sun-force  at  our  com- 
mand, namely,  wind  and  water  i^urrentSj  which  have  long  been 
employed  as  the  motive  powers  in  wind  and  water  mills.  The 
wind  owes  Its  motion  to  solar  heat,  and  the  water  of  every  stream 
has  been  evaporated  from  the  sea  ?ind  subse<juently  condensed 
by  the  refrigcratcjry  influence  of  the  high  land;  so  that  the  power 
in  both  cases  may  be  correctly  ascribed  to  the  sun.  In  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tides  there  is  vast  expenditure  of  force,  due  mainly 
tn  the  attraction  of  the  moon;  and  in  many  localities  it  might 
be  possible  to  apply  tilts  force  to  the  movement  of  machinery. 
Reservoirs,  for  instance,  might  he  constructed  to  receive  the 
water  at  tlie  flow  and  to  turn  mills  at  the  ebb,  Mr*  Jevons 
reci>rds  several  examples  of  tidal  mills,  and  makes  the  following 
remarks  u^ion  them,  with  which  we  agree: — 

*  Not  long  ago  Sir  Bobert  Kane,  in  Hs  "  Indtistrial  Eesources  in 
Ireland,"  auppoaed  tidal -tmlla  capable  of  supplying  power  to  Ireland. 
Thfnr  direct  application  to  machine  labour  is  out  of  the  question,  on 
aceoont  of  the  periodical  yariation  of  the  tides  by  day  and  night ;  bat 
even  if  w©  used  them  to  piinip  water  for  artificial  water-piwer,  thd 
tendency  of  tidal  dockB  and  reaeirvoira  %o  silt  up  is  an  insuperable 
objection  in  cost.  Engmeers,  from  the  time  of  Brindloy,  ha?o  con- 
stall tly  found  that  there  ia  nothing  more  nearly  beyond  the  remedy  of 
art  thau  the  siltiug  up  of  Larboure,  docks,  aud  rosorToiiB.  Tho  great 
new  Birkenhead  Docks  ore  threatened  with  this  evil,  and  a  tidal -mill 
and  roservoir  oonstmcted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mersey,  about 
half  a  century  ago,  waa  soon  abaQdoned  for  a  sunilor  reaaou/ — 
p.  13G. 

Nothing  can  lie  cheaper  or  more  available  than  water-power, 
where  the  supply  is  abundant  and  constant  during;  the  jear  i  but, 
unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case  in  many  situations  where  water- 
mills  exist.  But  water-power  is  very  local  and  in  this  country 
rare ;  and,  it  need  hardly  he  observed,  that  if  it  had  been  the 
only  natural   motive  power  at  our  command,  our  mauufacturing 

*  An  interettliig  aecoant  of  the  mode  of  oeearrea€«  of  petrolcuiD  Is  the  dftern 
eoftl'tield  of  Kiiciuck^t  bv  Mr.  hc^Wf,  will  be  fbaud  in  the  ProceediD^  of  the 
American  Philosophjcal  wxiety  fi>r  Maj^  1865* 
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capabilities  would  have  been  exceedingly  limited  and  our  ma- 
terial prosperity,  therefore,  comparatively  small. 

We  have  met  with  persons  having  a  vague  notion  that  electri- 
city will,  in  some  mysterious  way,  be  economically  employed  to 
generate  force ;  but  they  are  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  fact, 
upon  which  we  have  insisted,  that  no  creation  of  force  occurs  in 
this  world,  and  that  we  can  only  develop  electricity  by  the  exer- 
cise of  some  other  equivalent  force.  Tyndall,  in  the  exuberance 
of  philosophic  fancy,  has  imagined  the  possibility  of  transferring 
heat  from  the  burning  sands  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara  to  the  iofr- 
bound  shores  of  Greenland.  Gigantic  thermo-electric  batteries 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  desert,  and  the  resulting  electric  currents 
conveyed,  by  insulated  wires  of  metal,  through  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  when  at  the  end  of  their  journey  they  will  be  transformed 
into  heat, — ^heat  and  electricity  being  forces  reciprocally  con« 
vertible. 

That  dismal  and  UHceasihg  complaint  about  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland  has  of  late  resounded  loudly  through  the  land.  English- 
men and  Scotchmen  cheerfully  accept  the  world  as  they  find 
it,  manfully  struggle  onwards,  and  die  at  peace  with  all  man- 
kind. Not  so  the  Irish.  What  is  the  reason?  Is  there  a 
grievance,  and,  if  there  be,  what  is  it  ?  It  may  be  '  sentimental,* 
to  adopt  the  phrase  of  Lord  Clanricarde  in  the  House  of  Lords 
the  other  night,  and  sentimental  grievances  are  incurable,  except 
by  a  natural  process  of  exhaustion  like  the  rinderpest.  It  may 
be  tenant-right ;  but  then  it  is  Irish  and  not  English  landlords 
who  arc  to  blame.  There  is  one  cause  of  the  condition  of  Ireland 
which  the  natives  never  seem  to  think  of,  and  that  is  ttxint  of  cod. 
There  is  Ireland,  poor  and  complaining,  a  breakwater  against  the 
fury  of  the  Atlantic  waves,  and  Great  Britain  rich  and  happy.  The 
two  islands  are  severed  only  by  St.  George's  Channel,  and  whence 
this  difference  of  fate?  Irish  emigrants  flock  to  the  United  States 
and  there  prosper,  on  account  of  the  demand  for  white  labour,  and, 
consequently,  the  high  rate  of  wages.  They  quit  their  native  land 
penniless  and  ragged,  and  in  America  they  save  money  and  live 
in  comparative  comfort.  With  characteristic  and  unreasoning 
impulse  they  attribute  the  change  for  the  better  to  the  virtues  of 
a  Republican  Government,  whereas  it  is  obviously  due  to  the 
state  of  the  labour  market  Irishmen  see  England  and  Scotland 
wealthy  and  prosperous  beyond  parallel,  and  they  cannot  under- 
stand why  they  should  not  be  equally  so.  They  blame  the  British 
Government  for  this  inequality  of  lot,  and  absurdly  suppose  they 
are  the  victims  of  injustice. 

No  delusion  can  exceed  that  on  which  is  founded  the  cry  for 
Government  encouragement  of  Irish  manufactures  ;  as  though  in 

these 
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dl^fe  dmjs  of  free  trade  it  were  possible  to  eatablisli  and  carry 
on  manufactories  in  localities  where  the  conditions  arc  unfavour- 
ablc*  In  the  North  of  Ireland  certain  branches  of  manufacture 
have  taken  niot  and  tlirive^  because  there  the  conditions  are 
favourable.  Ireland  is  for  the  most  part  exclusively  a  pastoral 
country,  and  no  pastoral  country  can  become  as  rich  and  pros- 
perous in  a  material  sense  as  a  country  which,  like  Great  Britain^ 
p4>s5esses  vast  stores  of  coal,  or,  in  other  words,  of  manufacturing 
power.  It  would  seem  that  Irish  wrongs  are  in  part  the  result  of 
a  cruel  theft  which  Nature  hei^elf  committed  at  an  extremely 
remote  c]>och  j  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  coal  was  once 
depositee!  over  a  large  part  of  Ireland  and  afterwards  almost 
wholly  washed  away,  or,  as  geologists  wtmld  say,  removed  by 
denudation.  This  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  one  of  our 
ablest  practical  geologists,  Mr.  Jukes,  Director  of  the  Irish 
Geolo^cal  Survey,*  The 


•  Tlie  following  i*  the  evidence  cm  whkli  Mr.  Jukes  fomids  this  concltifiloti ; — 
*The  TOcks  yi)i\t\i  appear  at  tbc  surfeee  iti  Irelncid  are  mostly  those  T^hich  lie 

b^low  tbe  coal-mtiLSuriS,  a  Ttry  laj'ge  part  of  the  couutry  lieiEig  occupjvd  by  the 
ctrbooiferous  limcstoati  which  lies  neii  below  the  coal -measures.  lu  several 
distiicti,  however,  the  uppertnost  bed  of  carboniferous  limestone  is  cohered  by  the 
ooal-aijeasuieSp  sometimes  by  a  thickness  of  201)0  or  3000  feet  of  those  beds.  ThiR 
taiet  ploee  either,  Ist,  where  the  ground  rises  ittto  hilU ;  or,  'iodly,  where  the 
nppemiost  hc<l  of  limestone  sinks  l>e!ow  the  surface ;  or,  3rdly,  where  such  a 
CDfabiEiation of  internal  stroc^turc  and  external  form  (No,  I)  combine  to  prodticethe 
eflbct, 

•  In  the  South  of  Irebnd  there  ate  tim  prineijial  cotd-mcaiure  amM,  a  large  cou- 
tioaoD£  one  sprewling  from  North  Cork,  through  Kerry  and  Limerick,  into  Glare, 
and  a  smaller  but  richer  ai'ea  'm  Tipperary,  Kilkenny,  and  Queen's  County,  The 
latter  is  divided  into  two  coal-fietda^that  of  Castlecomer  and  that  of  Kitlenaule— 
bj  the  valley  of  the  river  Nore,  whtehcuti  deep  enough  into  ea«h  side  of  the  R»d- 
meaaure-hastn  to  expose  the  limestone  below  for  a  considenible  distance,  leaving  only 
a  hattow  neck  of  coal-me&sures  in  the  centre  to  connect  the  two  areas  tntooue.  This 

LiisurroandiKi  by  ^ix  or  seven  isolated  patches  of  coal-meagures  of  greati^r  or  less 
,  separated  from  the  main  area  by  valleys  or  low  spaces  of  limestone-ground 
^  from  half  a  injie  to  three  or  four  miles  tn  width*  Nobody  who  examined 
t  of  these  bill-ddea,  and  found  in  each  case  a  succession  of  beds  exactly 
corr^ponding  through  a  thickness  of  one  or  two  thousand  feet,  could  doubt  that 
tbey  h^  once  been  continuous  over  the  intervening  spaces, 

•  Bnt  the  same  argumeut  serves  to  show  the  former  Loiiuexion  of  Urn  iwo  prtHcipal 
(VHd-meaftiff  are4iSt  the  nearest  points  of  which  are  separated  by  a  spoctJ  of  forty  or 
fifty  mil«s,  measured  from  the  edge  of  the  one  in  Limerick  to  the  cdgo  of  the  other 
in  Tippemry*  For  not  only  do  the  beds  retting  on  the  limestones  precisely 
eon^pond  with  each  other  in  the  two  areas,  but  there  are,  in  the  intervenii^ 
fpa£«t  several  small  isolated  patches  of  the  very  same  beds  resting  on  the  sam« 
l^ettooe*  These  occur  wherever  the  uppermost  bed  of  limestone  sinks  Into 
a  itnftll  basin-fihaped  form  below  the  present  «nrlace  of  the  ground*  or  as  in  one 

ftnee  where  the  country  is  traversed  by  a  grest  fault  or  dislocation,  on  one  side 
ihich  the  rocks  are  let  down  4000  feet  below  the  level  they  have  on  the  other 
le  of  it. 

'  It  is  obviou§  that  the  only  rational  way  of  accounting  ^  these  facts  h^  to 
atippo«€  that  the  whole  area  was  at  one  time  covered  by  coal-measuKS^  whloh 
i  subsequently  bent  and  broken  by  internal  force  of  distnrbiinec,  imd  mort  or 

less 
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The  ezpcNTt  of  coal  is  a  subject  which  demands  graye  oon- 
sideration.  In  the  French  Treaty  we  ceded  our  right  during  its 
continuance  to  levy  any  export  duty  on  coal  shipped  to  France. 
Much  was  said  in  Parliament  for*  and  against  that  stipulation. 
Certain  persons  in  the  House  of  G)mmons,  who  were  largely 
concerned  in  Welsh  Collieries,  naturally  spoke  strongly  in  &Toiir 
of  it,  urging  as  one  ground  the  usual  nonsense  about  the  practical 
inexhaustibility  of  our  coal-fields.  It  is  neither  unreasonable  nor 
uncharitable  to  suppose  that  the  judgment  of  men  is  liable  to  be 
warped  when  their  personal  advantage  is  at  stake.  In  the  House 
of  Peers  Lord  Overstone  contended  *  that  an  export  duty  on  a 
commodity  of  peculiar  value  and  limited  supply,  like  coal,  may 
be  an  advantageous  and  Intimate  source  of  revenue.'*  To 
this  it  is  replied  that  an  export  duty  on  coal  would  be  virtually 
a  tax  upon  outward  tonnage  and  therefore  a  discouragem^it  <^ 
navigation*  It  would,  doubtless,  be  difficult  to  levy  such  a  duty 
so  as  not  to  injure  or  inconvenience  our  shipping  interest.  Again, 
it  may  be  asked  whether  the  coal  which  we  sell  to  foreigners  will 
not  bring  more  gain  to  the  nation  in  the  end  than  if  it  were 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  long  period  underground.  We  have 
not,  however,  space  at  our  disposal  to  enable  us  to  examine 
this  highly  important  problem  of  political  economy.  If  Aey 
who  framed  the  French  Treaty  had  been  as  well  informed  and 
as  much  interested  in  the  coal  and  iron  trades  as  in  those  of 
cotton  and  calico,  we  should  not  have  been  outwitted  as  we  have 


less  destroyed  by  the  external  operatiou  of  denuding  action,  the  parts  now  i 

ing  being  those  which  were  spared  by  that  action,  in  consequence  of  their  being 

most  removed  from  its  operation. 

'  In  proceeding  from  the  South  to  the  North  of  Ireland  we  traverse  a  ^^reat  lime- 
stone plain  till  we  again  find  (in  Leitrim)  .hills  of  coal-measures  resting  on  the 
limestone,  which  may  similarly  be  shown  to  have  been  most  probably  con- 
nected originally  with  those  of  the  South ;  so  that  there  are  good  groands  for 
the  belief  that  Ireland  was  at  one  time  one  great  coal-measure  area^ith  mere 
islands  of  still  older  rocks  standing  up  through  the  coal-measures  at  wide 
intervals. 

*  It  appears,  also,  that  the  lower  part  of  these  coal-measures,  sav  the  lowest 
two  thousand  ifeet  of  them  next  to  the  limestone,  were  very  poor  in  coals,  the  lowest 
thousand  feet  having  no  coal  at  all,  and  that  beds  of  good  coal,  with  a  workable 
thickness  of  from  4  feet  to  6  feet,  did  not  occur  below  a  level  of  2600  feet  above 
the  top  of  the  limestone. 

'  Such  beds  of  coal  arc  found  in  little  isolated  basins  where  that  thickness  of 
coal-measures  is  brought  into  the  ground,  and  render  their  former  extension  over 
much  larger  areas  extremely  probable. 

'  This  denudation  and  destruction  of  coal-producing  rocks  is  not  recent,  for 
an  examination  of  tlie  geological  structure  of  Antrim  and  its  borders  thows 
that  it  had  been  already  largely  carried  out  before  the  Permian  and  Triassic 
periods. 

'  Nature  herself,  therefore,  began  to  impoverish  Ireland  even  at  so  early  a  period 
as  tlic  PalaK)zoic  epoch,  and  has  done  very  little  since  to  compensate  her  for  this 
harsh  usage.' 

•  *  The  Coal  Question,'  p.  330. 

been 
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been  with  respect  to  both.  The  quantity  of  coal  sent  to  France 
may  be  comparatively  small,  but  what  then  if  the  policy  be  wrong 
in  principle?  Many  statesmen  of  the  present  day  seem  dis- 
posed to  ignore  principle  altogether  in  the  matter  of  legislation,  and 
to  be  swayed  by  the  fear  of  noisy  and  mischievous  demagogues  of 
the  hour  rather  than  influenced  by  a  patriotic  regard  either  for 
the  present  or  for  the  future  welfare  of  dieir  country. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  in  this  article  one  point  which 
concerns  every  inhabitant  of  London  cmd  the  surrounding  country 
within  a  circle  of  which  the  centre  is  the  General  Post  Office 
and  the  length  of  the  radius  twenty  miles — we  allude  to  the  coal- 
tax,  an  impost  of  which  the  lamentable  history  will  be  found 
in  the   pamphlets,   of  which  the  titles   are   given  at  the  head 
of  this  article;  and  they  are  well  deserving  of  perusal  at  the 
present  time,  when  Bills  have  just  been  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons   by  the   Metropolitan   Board  o(  Works   for   the 
Thames    Embankment   (North)    Approaches    and    Park   Lane 
Improvement     It  is  proposed   to  carry  out  these  works  with 
money  borrowed  on  the  security  of  ^  The  Thames  Embankment 
and  Metropolis  Improvement  Fund,'  established  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  me  taxes  raised  under  the  ^London  Coal  and  Wine 
Duties  Act,  1863,'  which  will  not  expire  until  July  5th,  1882. 
By  this  Act  every  ton  of  coal  which  enters  the  metropolitan  area 
contained  within  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  General  Post  Office,  whether  brought  by  canals,  railways,  or 
the  Thames,  pays  a  duty  of  somewhat  more  than  a  shilling,  or 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  royalty  which  many  proprietors 
of  coal  receive.     How  at  this  period  of  commercial  freedom  and 
abolition  of  excise  duties  the  manufacturers  of  London  should 
tolerate  such  an  imposition  is  extraordinary.     Such  a  tax  is  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration  where  the  consumpticm  of  coal  is 
very  large,  as  in  many  establishments  widiin  the  metropolitan 
area.     We  believe  it  to  be  wrong  in  principle,  and  condemn  it 
accordingly.    We  should  be  sorry  to  be  hampered  with  the  French 
octroi  system   in  London.     We  are  in  favour  of  all  reasonable 
Metropolitan  improvements,  and  we  know  that  for  such  purposes 
money  must  be  forthcoming ;  but  let  it  be  levied  by  rates  upon 
property,  like  the  sewers'  and  other  rates.     What  can  be  more 
anomalous  than  to  allow  the  French  to  have  our  coal  duty  free, 
while  not  a  pound  of  the  same  coal  can  be  consumed  in  London 
and  the  vicinity  without  havine  paid  a  tax  ?     Good  British  coal 
may  even  be  purchased  on  the  West  Coast  of  South  America  for 
about  2/.  per  ton,  or  only  about  a  third  more  than  the  London  price. 
Surely  coal  is  sufficiently  taxed  before  it  reaches  us. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  observe  that  there  is  plenty  of  coal  in 

the 
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the  world,  however  soon  our  own  may  come  to  an  end.  The 
largest  coal-field  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  United  States.  There 
is  excellent  coal  in  Nova  Scotia.  From  Brazil  we  have  receivetl 
samples  of  coal,  apparently  of  the  carboniferous  system,  but 
much  of  it  is  worthless  from  the  presence  of  p3rrites  in  large 
quantity.  We  have  examined  the  lignites  of  Trinidad,  some  of 
which  are  of  good  quality,  and  one  variety  closely  resembles  car- 
boniferous coal  in  composition  as  well  as  appearance.  There  is 
lignite  even  on  Desolation  Island  in  the  South  Pacific .  Ocean, 
but  it  is  comparatively  worthless  from  its  being  seamed,  remark- 
able to  say,  with  a  zeolitic  mineral.  The  lignite  of  New  Zealand 
is  a  valuable  fuel.  There  is  carboniferous  coal  in  Borneo  and 
Australia.  We  have  referred  to  the  coal-field  of  China.  There 
are  copious  deposits  of  lignite  in  Europe,  as  in  Bohemia  and 
many  other  localities.  France,  Belgium,  Saxony,  and  Prussis, 
raise  annually  an  increasing  amount  of  carboniferous  coal ;  but 
probably  in  the  aggregate  not  a  third  of  what  is  gotten  in  Great 
Britain.  There  is  much  interesting  information  on  this  subject 
in  the  volume  of  *  Reports  received  from  Her  Majesty's  Secre- 
taries of  Embassy  and  Legation  respecting  Coal,'  to  which  we 
invite  attention.  We  would  suggest  that  in  future  Reports  of 
this  kind  it  would  be  desirable  to  present  a  well-digested  sum- 
mary of  the  produce  of  the  different  countries  in  the  convenient 
form  of  a  table. 

The  time  must  come  when  Great  Britain  shall  cease  to  be  a 
great  manufacturing  nation,  according  to  the  accepted  meaning 
of  that  expression ;  but,  however  mournful  and  unwelcome  this 
proposition  may  be,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we 
are  now  laying  the  foundation  of  prosperous  and  mighty  king- 
doms in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Nor  can  we  for  a  moment 
believe  that,  even  when  the  resources  on  which  "we  now  so  much 
rely  shall  have  been  exhausted,  this  great  imperial  naticm,  which 
possesses  so  many  advantages  of  position,  will  cease  to  be  the 
abode  of  liberty,  of  happiness,  of  religious  and  intellectual 
enlightenment. 
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Ireland.  By  Denis  Gargan,  D.D,,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  the  Royal  College  of  St  Patrick^  Maynootli.  Dublin, 
1864. 

LORD  BOLINGBROKE  tells  a  story  of  some  man  of 
letters  who  never  omitted  in  lijs  devotions  to  offer  a  special 
thanJcsgiving-  for  the  existence  of  men  who  were  satisfied  to 
spend  their  time  and  lalx>ur  in  compiling  dictionaries^  and  other 
abridgments  of  useful  knowledge.  We  feel  very  much  disposed 
to  join  in  the  good  man  stlianksgiving,  when  we  find  antiquarians 
and  archaK>logical  societies  exlmming  the  materials  of  history 
from  the  rubbish  in  which  they  had  been  long  concealed  and 
almost  lost  No  doubt  their  labour  has  been  a  pleasure  to  them. 
However  dreary  the  questions  investigated  may  seem  to  the  un- 
initiatedj  they  have  the  same  attraction  for  the  professed  antlijua- 
rian  as  the  solution  of  a  difficult  problem  for  a  mathematician. 
For  ourselves,  without  in  the  least  doubting  the  interest  which 
such  men  feel  in  their  studies  we  are  well  satisfied  to  have  the 
result  of  their  investigations  laid  before  us,  without  any  trouble 
on  our  part,  and  to  begin  our  inquiries  where  theirs  generally 
end.  We  prefer  examining  and  polishing  the  diamonds  which 
they  have  dug  up  to  becoming  miners  ourselves. 

In  Ireland^  as  in  England,  attention  has  been  at  last  directed 
to  the  importance  of  preserving  ancient  records,  and  printing 
old  and  curious  documents  in  such  a  shape  as  to  be  accessible  to 
the  public,  if  such  records  arc  not  history,  they  are  the  mate- 
rials for  the  historian's  use ;  and  their  accumulation  is  as  necessary 
a  preliminary  to  the  writing  of  a  genuine  history  as  the  labours 
of  the  quarry  man  to  the  building  of  a  club-house  in  Pall-mall. 
We  are  thankful  for  dictionary-makers,  and  no  less  so  for  anti- 
quarians and  archaeological  societies. 

Nothing  can  l>e  more  creditable  than  the  publications  of  the 
Irish  Archaeological  Society,  Some  of  the  oldest  antl  most  valuable 
documents  connected  with  the  history  and  religion  of  Irelauil^ 
which  had  been  almost  forgotten,  and  ran  the  risk  of  being  muti- 
lated or  destroyed  J  have  been  printed  with  an  accuracy  and 
beauty  of  t^^  that  cannot  Ix*  suqiassed.  But  these  efforts  have 
not  been  restricted  to  societies.  They  have  been  ably  seconded 
by  individual  enterprise-  Works  like  Pe triers  *  Tara,^  Tocld's 
*  St  Patrick,*  and  the  promised  publication  of  the  *  Book  of 
Armagh,'  by  Dr.  Reeves,  open  up  stores  of  ancient  lore  to  the 
jyeneral  reader.  The  discovery  of  the  *■  Codex  Sinaiticus,*  and 
its  publication  by  Tischendorf,  are  scarcely  more  interesting  to 
the  Biblical  critic  than  the  investigation  of  the  rontfnts  of  the 
Vid.  lli>.— iV(?,  238.  2  I  fnmous 
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famous  *  Book  of  Armagh'  to  the  student  of  Irish  Church  history. 
Since  the  days  of  Archbishop  Ussher  this  pi^ecious  mannscript 
had  been  almost  forgotten,  having  passed  from  the  custody  d  the 
officials  of  Armagh,  through  less  careful  hands,  into  the  posses- 
sion of  a  private  family.  It  has  at  last  found  its  proper  resting- 
place  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  and  its  contents 
will  soon  be  published,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  by  Dr.  Reeves. 

We  have  placed  Dr.  Todd's  *  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Mission 
of  St.  Patrick'  at  the  head  of  this  article,  because  it  is  not  a  mere 
compilation  of  ancient  records,  but  an  attempt  to  give  the  result 
of  modem  researches,  in  a  readable  form,  to  the  public.  Tbe 
subject  is  one  that  ought  to  interest  every  native  of  the  British 
isles.  It  is  not  only  the  history  of  one  of  those  remarkable  men 
whose  labours  turned  a  whole  nation  from  Paganism  to  at  least 
the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  who  seem  to  have  no  successors 
in  these  degenerate  days ;  but  it  is  the  history  of  the  foundaticHi 
of  those  ecclesiastical  institutions  which  in  the  succeeding  cen- 
turies sent  bands  of  zealous  missionaries  to  various  parts  of  the 
world.  To  some  of  these  we  are  indebted  for  rescuing  half  of 
England  from  the  Paganism  of  the  Saxons.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  busy,  material  spirit  of  the  age,  we  must  "be  sadly  de- 
ficient in  the  higher  feelings  of  humanity,  if  our  curiosity  is  not 
aroused  to  know  something  cf  the  secret  of  St  Patrick's  success. 
Why  cannot  we,  with  all  the  resources  of  modem  learning  and 
c  ivilisation  at  our  command,  produce  as  deep  an  impression  upon 
the  heathen  nations  of  the  East  ?  How  did  the  Church  founded 
by  St.  Patrick  not  only  occupy  Ireland,  but  show  vitality  suffi- 
cient to  revive  the  Christianity  which  had  been  extinguished 
elsewhere  ?  We  cannot  help  asking  whether  any  answer  has 
been  given  to  these?  (luestions  by  recent  investigators.  We  open 
Dr.  Todd*s  b(X)k  with  at  least  the  prosj)ect  of  learning  all  dial 
is  known  upon  the  subject  The  author  possesses  every  requisite 
for  his  task.  A  scholar  of  extensive  and  multifarious  learning, 
he  has  always  devoted  a  large  share  of  his  time  and  thought  to 
the  literature  of  his  country.  It  is  said  that  in  his  ardour 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  Irish  tongue  he  at  one  time  spent 
the  summer  in  a  lonely  island  on  the  Western  coast,  where  not  a 
word  of  English  was  spoken.  In  time  he  became  skilful  in  the 
interpretation  of  Celtic  MSS.,  and  edited  some  of  the  most  valu- 
a])le  volumes  published  by  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society.  But 
li(!  has  long  devoted  sp«»cial  attention  to  the  records  of  the  See  of 
Armagh,  and  the  life  of  its  great  founder.  In  the  '  Memoir'  we 
have  th<'  result  of  some  of  these  studies  in  a  form  thoroughly 
ac«.essible  and  intelligible;   and  if  we  have  some  faults  to  find 

with 
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with  tihe  execution  of  the  woik  and  the  conclusions  of  the  writer, 
we  fully  appreciate  the  service  which  he  has  rendered  to  litera- 
ture and  reli^on  by  his  well-timed  and  valuable  publication. 

But  Dr.  Todd's  fame  as  an  antiquarian  has  not  saved  his  work 
from  hostile  scrutiny.     He  could  scarcely  handle  such  a  subject 
without  offending   the   theological  prgudices   of  many  of  his 
countrymen.     He  has  maintained  that  there  is  no  ground  from 
ancient  and  Mthentic  records  for  the  common  tradition,  that  St. 
Patrick  received  his  commission  from  Pope  Celestine.    Moreover, 
he  has  given  a  picture  of  the  saint's  tenets  and  practices,  in  which 
a  member  of  the  Anglican  Church  could  find  little  to  object  to. 
He  offends  still  further,   by  attributing  superstition  to  some  of 
the  early  Irish  saints,  and  by  ascribing  irregular  and  uncanonical 
practices  to  the  ancient  Irish  Church ;  and  to  crown  all,  he  adopts 
the  theory  which  represents  the  Church  in  Ireland,  in  common 
with   the   early  British  Church,  to  have  been  independent  of 
Rome,   and  to  have  long   refused  submission  to  its  authority. 
These  views  are  not  novel.     They  have  obtained  a  wide  circula- 
tion amo^  the  English  public,   through  Canon  Wordsworth's 
attractive  sermons  on  the  history  of  the  Irish  Church ;  and  are 
well  and  clearly  discussed  in  the  first  volume  of  King's  excellent 
Church  History  of  Ireland.     But  to  have  put  forward  these  views 
as  the  result  of  the  most  modem  and  searching  investigations 
was  an  unpardonable  offence  on  Dr.  Todd's  part    Accordingly,  it 
was  not  long  before  an  octavo  volume,  in  answer  to  the  *  Memoir,' 
appeared,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moran,  Vice-Rector  of 
the  Irish  College  in  Rome;  and  a  less  elaborate  but  more  popular 
work  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gargan,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
at  Maynooth.     The  object  of  both  these  books  is  entirely  pole- 
mical.    The  investigation  of  historical  truth  is  not  the  avowed 
object  of  the  writers,  but  to  uphold  the  view  commonly  held  by 
Roman  Catholic  divines   of  dieir  Church's  position  in  Ireland. 
We  have  no  right  to  complain  of  this :  such  books  were  to  be 
expected.     But  in  placing  them  side  by  side  with  the  work  to 
which  they  profess  to  reply  we  are  warned  at  every  step  of  the 
different  spirit  of  the  writers.     We  do  not  always  agree  with 
Dr.  Todd's  conclusions ;  but  we  feel  that  his  search  for  truth 
is  honest,  and^  his  temper  philosojdiical.     His  opponents  cannot 
for  a  moment  get  rid  of  the  tone  and  temper  of  polemics  ;  and 
they  seek  for  every  opportunity  of  destroying  the   credit  of  a 
writer  from  whose  conclusions  they  shrink. 
Dr.  Todd  says  in  his  preface : — 

^  The  story  of  St.  Patrick's  commission  from  Pope  Celestine  is  re- 
iected  in  the  following  pages,  simply  because  the  writer  holicvos  that 
there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  for  it.     He  li^peo  tliat  no  itsuler  will 

2  I  2  suppose 
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suppose  him  to  have  been  influenced  by  any  oontroversial  prejudice  in 
coming  to  this  conclusion.  Ho  is  conscious  of  no  such  prejudice. 
Ho  is  indeed  sincerely  attached  to  the  Beformed  Church  of  these 
kingdoms,  in  which  he  holds  the  office  of  a  priest ;  but  he  cannot  per- 
ceive how  the  question  whether  Patrick  had  or  had  not  his  mission 
from  Eomo  affects  in  any  way  the  controversy  which  now  unhappily 
divides  the  Western  ChurcL  The  Bome  of  the  fifth  century  was  not 
guilty  of  the  abuses  which  rendered  the  Beformation  necessary  in  the 
sixteenth.  If  we  acknowledge,  as  we  must  do,  the  Roman  mission  of 
Palladius,  as  well  as  the  Roman  mission  of  Augustine  of  Canterbury, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  is  to  be  gained  by  denying  the  Roman  mission 
of  Tatrick.'* 

It  is  possible,  notwithstanding  this  profession  of  caDdour,  that 
Dr.  Todd  may  have  an  unconscious  bias  in  favour  of  a  theory 
which  asserts  the  independence  of  his  own  Church  from  its 
foundation.  His  opponents  cling  tenaciously  to  the  opposite 
view.  As  Roman  Catholic  writers  of  note  on  the  continent  t 
have  acknowledged  the  alienation  that  existed  between  the 
ancient  Church  in  these  islands  and  the  See  of  Rome ;  it  seems 
strange  that  Irish  writers  of  the  same  faith  should  be  so 
intolerant  on  the  point.  We  have  no  intention  of  following  out 
this  question  in  its  theological  bearings.  Our  object  is  to  give 
our  readers  a  sketch  both  of  the  facts  which  seem  generally 
admitted,  and  the  points  which  are  still  in  dispute.  But  we 
must  first  endeavour  to  enumerate  briefly  and  classify  the 
authorities  which  are  relied  upon  as  evidence. 

There  are  probably  many  persons  who  think  of  St.  Patrick  as 
they  would  of  our  patron  saint,  St  George;  and  regard  both 
as  c(]ually  mythical  characters.  No  doubt  the  toads  and  snakes, 
which  St.  Patrick  so  summarily  ejected  from  Ireland,  belong  to 
the  same  fairy-land  as  St.  George's  renowned  dragon ;  but  we 
possess  more  solid  memorials  of  the  Irish  saint  We  find  an 
almost  universal  agreement  as  to  the  authenticity  of  a  work 
commonly  known  as  St  Patrick's  'Confession.'}  This  work 
gives  an  account,  written  by  himself  in  advunced  Kfe,  of  the 
motives  which  induced  him  to  undertake  his  Irish  mission.  It 
is  in  fact  the  religious  autobiography  of  the  apostle,  and,  so  far  as 
it  gives  an  account  of  his  history  and  opinions,  it  outweighs  all 
other  authorities.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity 


*  Preface,  p.  vi.  ' 

t  Haroniiis  says,  '  Eadem  plane  qua  BritanDi,  pariter  et  Scoti  erant  schismatit 
fiiligine  tiucti,  ac  discessionis  ab  Ecclesid  KomanA  rei.' 

X  ''The  penuiueness  of  this  work,  and  of  the   '  Epistola  ad  Coroticom/  is 
admitted    by  Usshor,   Ware,   Cave,   Spolman,  Tillemont,  Mabilloo,    D'Achery, 
Martcijc,  Du  Can'r^.,  BoUandus,  Dupin,  O'Coiior,  Lanignu,  VillanueTa,  and  othei>V' 
—Todd's  *  Memoir,'  p.  347. 

also 
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f  his  '  F^pbtle  to  Coroticus  *  aod  of  the  hymn  known  as  his 

*  Lfiricn,*  la  the  same  class  with  tliose  may  he  placocl  another 
authority  which  claims  to  be  contemporary  with  the  saint,  or  very 
nearly  so— namely,  the  *Hymn  of  Sechnal/  or  *  Secnndinus,* 
written  in  his  praise.  These  documents  are  of  Ikr  hi«^her 
authority  than  any  written  subsequently,  and  must  be  considered 
as  the  first  class  of  records  available  as  evidence- 
There  is  one  other  document  of  great  antiquity  and  importance, 

though  it  cannot  rank  with  those  we  have  mentioned ;  that  is 
the  '  Hymn  of  Fiacc,'  written  probalily  not  more  than  eighty  years 
after  the  saint's  death.  Beside  its  great  antiquity,  it  has  a 
peculiar  value,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  biographiml  poem. 

The  chief  collection  of  lives  of  St  Patrick  in  common  use 
contains  this  one  ancient  document,  with  six  other  larger 
biographies  of  very  doubtful  authority.  It  was  compiled  by 
Coif/an  early  in  the  17th  century,  and  has  l>een  the  chief  store- 
house from  which  subsequent  writers  liavt*  draw^n.  Unquestionably 
these  lives  contain  fragments  of  much  older  documents,  but  they 
arc  themselves  comparatively  modern,  and  filled  with  legendary 
and  miraculous  stories.  Dr.  Lanigan,  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
historiauj  says  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  lives,  in  this 
collection,  that  they  arc  'full  of  fables ; *  and  he  attaches  even 
less  credit  to  the  sixth  life  by  Joceline*  The  fifth  life,  attributed 
to  Probus,  though  by  far  the  best,  cannot  be  assignetl  to  a  very 
ancient  date.  In  all  probability  the  oldest  of  these  lives  is  at 
least  400  years  later  than  St  Patrick's  time.  All  tliese  writers 
use  the  biographical  outline  of  the  acts  of  St.  Patiick,  which  is 
given  in  his  own  writings.  'That  outline  is  as  it  were  the 
skeleton  which  the  biographers  have  clothed  with  miracle  and 
legend.' 

Intermediate,  l)etween  the  older  and  more  modern  documents, 
are  the  ancient  lives  contained  in  the  '  Book  of  Ann agh,' viz., 
the  '  Life  by  Muirchu  Maccumachtene '  (whom  for  brevity  we 
shall  call  Muirchu\  and  the '  Annotations '  of  Tireehan.  Dr.  Tmld 
and  other  writers  assign  them  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century.  We  may  safely  say  that  while  they  are  older  by  two 
renturtes  than  any  of  the  lives  in  Colgan's  collection  (except  the 

*  Hymn  of  Fiacc  *),  they  are  more  than  i\%'0  centuries  subsequent  to 
the  Confession,  or  even  the  '  Hymn  of  Sechnal/  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  their  exact  value  as  narratives  of  fact.  Their  authors 
have  overlaid  the  original  story  with  jialpable  legends^  though  not 
to  the  extent  of  later  writers. 

There  is  a  host  of  other  documents  bearing  more  or  less 
directly  upon  St.  Patrick's  history.  For  example,  the  '  Chronicle 
of  Prosper/  written  in  the  saints  litetime,  and  the  *  History  of 
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Bede,'  which  was  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  lives  in  the 
^Book  of  Armagh,'  both  record  the  mission  of  Palladius  to 
Ireland,  and  ignore  the  existence  of  St  Patrick.  This  fact  gives 
rise  to  various  speculations,  while  every  document  which  records 
the  death  of  a  king  or  of  a  saint  is  appealed  to  to  corxobraate  or 
confute  some  chronological  theory.  The  only  safe  oouiae  is 
obvious  enough,  and  has  been  generaUy  followed  by  Dr.  Todd ; 
and  that  is,  to  take  the  oldest  class  of  documents  as  the  only 
trustworthy  authority,  and  to  supplement  their  meagre  story  with 
the  narrative  of  later  writers  so  far  as  their  antiquity  and  the 
inherent  consistency  and  probability  of  the  events  narrated  warrant 
us  in  so  doing. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  assistance  to  his  readers  if  Dr. 
Todd  had  given  a  separate  chapter  classifying  his  authorities 
and  stating  his  reasons  for  giving  them  more  or  less  weight.  His 
remarks  on  such  matters  are  scatt^ed  up  and  down  in  his  book, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  principles  by  which  he  has 
been  guided  in  adopting  one  story  and  rejecting  another. 

The  unanimity  that  prevails  with  regard  to  the  mission  of 
Palladius  to  Ireland,  A.D.  431,  is  due  undoubtedly  to  the  ^  Chronicle 
of  Prosper,'  who  was  a  contemporary  writer,  and  an  unimpeach- 
able authority.  He  records  the  fact  that  Germanus  was  sent  in 
the  year  429  to  extinguish  the  Pelagian  heresy  in  Britain.  He 
says  that,  '  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  deacon  Palladius,  Pope 
Celestinus  sends  Germanus,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  in  his  own  stead 
to  displace  the  heretics  and  direct  the  Britons  to  the  Catholic 
faith.'  *  He  thus  records  the  mission  of  Palladius  himself,  in  the 
year  431  (a  date  famous  as  that  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus) : 
*  Pallcttlius  was  consecrated  by  Pope  Celestine,  and  sent  to  the 
Scots  believing^  in  Christ  (ad  Scotos  in  Christum  credentes),  as 
their  first  Bishop.' f 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  our  readers  that,  according  to  the 
most  common  modern  view,  the  *  Scoti '  meant  the  /mA,  and 

♦  This  is  Dr.  Toild's  version :  the  words  are : — *  Et  detarbatishcereticis  Britannos 
ad  Oatholicuni  fidcm  adigit.* 

t  Memoir,  p.  270.  Dr.  Todd  denies  that  there  is  any  aathority  for  the  current  story 
tlint  Palladius  was  Archdeacon  of  Rome.  But  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  he  is  called 
a  deacon  by  Prosper,  and  that  the  mission  of  Germanus  to  I^ritain  is  ascribed 
to  his  intervention  with  Celestine,  he  is  expressly  called  by  Muirchn  *Ar(:hidiarownt 
l\ipiP  Celestini  urbis  Uomffi  episcopi.'  Dr.  Todd  strangely  omits  these  words  in 
his  translation  of  the  passage  from  Muirchu,  thoogh  he  giyes  them  in  fuU  in  a 
note ;  and,  as  if  totally  forgettin|:r  them,  he  says  elsewhere  (p,  276)  '  that  Palladius 
being  called  a  deacon  by  Prosper  is  the  only  fofindaHon  of  the  opinion  that  he  was 
a  deacon  in  the  (^hurch  of  Konie.'  He  adds,  that  *  it  is  nowk^-n  said  that  Palladins 
was  of  Rome,  or  a  deacon  of  Rome,  much  less  that  he  was  a  deacou  to  Pope 
CeU^stine.'  This  is  one  of  those  slips  which  gives  a  great  advantage  to  his 
opponents.  Dr.  Todd  may  not  consider  Mnirchn's  anthority  snfflcient ;  but  if  not, 
he  was  at  least  bound  to  notice  tad  discsas  it. 

*  Scotia' 
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*  Scotia '  Ireland,  not  only  in  Piosper's  time,  but  down  to  the  tenth 
century  :  and  the  colonies  which  left  Ireland  in  the  third  century, 
and  settled  in  Argyleshire  and  the  western  isles,  ultimately  gave 
their  name  to  the  country  which  they  had  only  partially  colonised. 

We  learn  from  this  passage  of  Prosper  that  there  were 
Christians  in  Ireland  before  the  mission  of  Falladius.  This  fact 
is  corroborated  by  a  sentence  of  Jerome,  who  sneers  at  his 
Pelagian  opponent  as  being  ^  stolidissimus  et  Scotorum  puUihus 
prcdgravatiLs.^  Whether  the  opponent  alluded  to  was  Pelagius 
himself  or  not,  these  words  imply  the  existence  of  a  Christian  of 
Irish  birth,  who  had  ventured  to  engage  in  controversy  with 
Jerome.* 

All  accounts  agree  in  representing  the  mission  of  Palladius  as 
a  failure.  He  landed  near  the  present  town  of  Wicklow,  but 
soon  returned;  though,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  made 
several  converts  and  founded  three  churches.  Whether  he  suf- 
fered martyrdom  in  Ireland,  or  removed  to  Scotland  and  preached 
to  the  Picts,  or,  according  to  Muirchu's  account,  died  on  his 
way  back  from  his  abortive  mission,  it  seems  impossible  to 
determine.  Prosper  and  Bede  make  no  mention  of  any  further 
mission  to  Ireland  from  Celestine  or  his  successors;  but  the 
biographers  of  St.  Patrick  are  almost  unanimous  ia  representing 
him  as  having  landed  in  Ireland  A.D.  432.  Whether  his  mission 
had  any  connexion  with  Palladius  or  Celestine  we  shall  have 
hereafter  to  discuss ;  but  first  it  will  be  necessary  to  sketch  briefly 
what  is  known  of  St.  Patrick's  previous  life  and  education. 

It  seems  impossible,  and  not  very  important,  to  determine  the 
place  of  St.  Patrick's  birth.  He  tells  us  himself,  in  his  *  Confes- 
sion,' that  his  father  had  a  farm  near  Bonavem  Tabemiae,  from 
whence  he  was  carried  away  captive  ;  and  the  *  Hymn  of  Fiacc ' 
tells  us  that  he  was  bom  at  Nemthur.  But  where  were  these 
places,  and  were  they  the  saipe  ?  Dr.  Todd  inclines  to  the  story 
told  by  the  scholiast  on  Place's  Hymn,  which  represents  him  as 
having  been  born  at  Alcluaid  (near  Dumbarton),  but  having 
migrated  with  his  family  to  some  place  in  Armoric  Britain 
(Brittany,  in  France).  The  story  of  his  family  and  his  captivity 
is  best  told  in  his  own  words,  taken  from  the  *  Confession ' : — 

*  I,  Patrick,  a  sinner,  the  rudest  and  least  of  all  the  faithful,  and  tho 
most  despicable  among  most  men,  had  for  my  father  Calxmrniiis,  a 
deaoon,  son  of  tho  late  Potitus,  a  presbytor,  who  was  of  tlio  town  Bo- 
navem Tabcmiro ;  for  he  had  a  hxra  in  tho  neighbourhood,  where  I 
was  taken  captive.  I  was  then  nearly  sixteen  years  old.  I  knew  not 
tho  true  God,  and  I  was  carried  in  captivity  to  fl'iZwrto,j*  with  many 

♦  See  *  Quarterly  Re\'iew/  ▼.  xciii.,  pp.  19,  20. 
t  The  name  he  always  givet  to  Ireland. 
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thousands  of  men,  according  to  our  deserts,  because  we  bad  gone  back 
from  God,  and  bad  not  kept  His  commandments,  and  were  not  obedient 
to  our  priests,  who  used  to  warn  us  for  our  salvation.  And  the  L<ttd 
brought  upon  us  tbe  wrath  of  His  displeasure,  and  scattered  us  among 
many  nations,  even  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,  where  now  my  little- 
ness is  seen  among  aliens.  And  there  the  Lord  opened  the  sense  of 
my  unbelief^  that  even,  though  late,  I  should  remember  my  sins,  and 
bo  converted  with  my  whole  heart  unto  the  Lord  my  Gk)d,  who  had 
regard  unto  my  lowliness,  and  had  compassion  on  my  youlJi  and  on 
my  ignorance,  and  preserved  me,  before  I  know  him,  and  before  I 
could  understand  or  distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  and  protected 
me,  and  comforted  me,  as  a  &ther  would  a  son.' 

Dr.  Todd  gives  the  following  abstract  from  the  ^  Confession '  of 
the  circumstances  of  Patrick's  captivity  and  escape : — 

*  He  was  employed  when  he  came  to  Htberioj  as  he  always  calls 
Ireland,  in  tending  cattle  daily ;  but  was  every  day  frequent  in  prayer : 
thus  he  says,  the  love  and  fear  of  God  and  fiEdth  increased  so  much, 
and  the  spirit  of  prayer  so  grow  upon  him,  that  often  in  a  single  day 
he  would  say  an  hundred  prayers,  and  in  the  night  almost  as  many,  so 
that  ho  frequently  arose  to  prayer  in  the  woods  and  mountains  before 
daylight,  in  snow  and  ttoBt  and  rain :  "  and  I  felt  no  evil,"  he  adds,  ^  nor 
was  thero  any  indolence  in  me,  because,  as  I  now  see,  the  Spirit  was 
burning  within  me." 

*  One  night,  he  tells  us,  he  heard  in  a  dream  a  voice  saying  to 
him,  "  Thy  fasting  is  well ;  thou  shalt  soon  return  to  thy  ooantry." 
Ho  waited  somo  time,  and  again  had  a  dream,  in  which  the  same  voioe 
told  him  that  the  ship  was  ready,  but  was  distant  two  hundred  miles. 
Although  ho  had  never  been  to  the  place,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  fled  from  his  master,  with  whom  he  had  been  in  slavery 
for  six  years ;  "  and  I  went,"  ho  adds,  "  in  the  power  of  the  Lord, 
who  directed  my  way  for  good,  and  I  feared  nothing  till  I  arrived  at 
that  ship."  The  captain  of  the  ship,  however,  roughly  refused  him  a 
passage,  and  Patrick  was  about  to  return  to  the  hut  where  he  dwelt, 
first  offering  up  a  prayer,  as  was  his  iwont.  His  prayer  was  not 
finished,  when  one  of  the  sailors  called  to  him,  saying,  "  Come  back 
quickly,  for  these  men  call  thee."  He  returned,  and  they  said,  to 
him,  "  Come,  for  wo  receive  thee  in  faith,  make  friends  with  us  how 
thou  wilt." 

'  They  were  three  days  at  sea,  and  afterwards  twenty-eight  days 
wandering  in  a  desert  till  their  provisions  ran  short.  No  doubt, 
Patrick  had  been  speaking  to  them  of  the  power  of  God,  of  the  efficacy 
of  prayer,  and  of  trust  in  God's  Providence.  The  leader  of  the  party 
therefore  said  to  him,  "  What  sayest  thou.  Christian  ?  Thy  God  is 
great  and  all-powerful.  Why,  then,  canst  thou  not  pray  to  him  for 
us  V  for  wo  perish  with  hunger,  and  we  can  find  here  no  inhabitants." 
Patrick  answered,  "  Turn  yo  in  faith  to  my  Lord  God,  to  whom 
nothing  is  impossible,  and  He  will  send  you  food,  and  ye  shall  be 
satisfied,  for  He  has  abundance  everywhere."    And  so  it  was;  for  a 
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h^vdi  of  swino  mon  after  appearod,  many  of  which  thoy  killed.  Patrick 
Mid  lib  compaitions  wero  relieved  from  their  hmigcr,  and  remained  in 
that  place  for  two  nights*  After  thisj  ho  saySj  ■*  they  gave  great  thanks 
to  (jftKl^  and  I  vtm  boaoured  in  their  eyes.*'  '• 

This  narrative  is  eictremely  interesting.  \  It  breathes  a  spirit 
of  great  simplicity  and  deep  piety,  and  presents  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  legendary  talcs  of  later  writers.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  scene  of  Patrick's  captivity  was  in  the 
north  of  Dclaradia^  in  the  part  of  Antrim  near  to  Balljmena, 
Subsequent  events  are  not  so  easily  arranged.  He  tells  us  that 
he  was  with  his  parents  in  the  Britannice  (whatever  be  the  locality 
meant),  and  that  they  received  him  as  a  son,  and  besought  him 
after  such  sufferings  not  to  leave  them  again.  He  felt  himself 
bound,  however,  to  return  as  a  missionary  to  Ireland,  and  he 
traces  this  obligation  to  an  inward  call.  He  gi%*es  the  following 
account  of  some  of  the  visions  which  urged  him  on  to  undertake 
the  preaching  of  Christ  in  Ireland  ; — 

'  And  thero  (ho  Rayf?)  [namely,  in  the  Britanniaj,  with  his  parents]  in 
the  dead  of  night,  I  aaw  a  man  coming  to  me  as  if  from  B^erui^  whose 
name  was  VicluncuA^  hewing  imiumcrablo  epistlos*  And  ho  gave  me 
€900  of  them,  and  I  read  tho  beginning  of  it,  which  contained  the 
words,  " ike  mice  of  the  Iruh"  And  whilst  1  was  repeating  the  be- 
ginning of  ^e  epistle,  I  imagined  that  I  heard,  in  my  mind,  the  voie6 
of  those  who  were  near  tho  wood  of  Fochit^  which  is  near  the  Western 
«oa.  And  thus  they  cried  :  "  Wo  pray  thee,  holyj  youth,  to  come,  and 
henceforth  walk  amongst  ns."  And  I  was  greatly  pricked  in  heart, 
and  could  read  no  more  ;  and  so  I  awoke.  Thanks  ho  to  God,  that 
after  veiy  many  years  the  Lord  granted  unto  them  the  hleBSiBg  foi* 
whioh  they  cried- 

*  Again  on  another  night,  I  know  not,  God  knoweth,  whether  it  was 
within  me,  or  near  mo,  I  heard  distinctly  words  which  I  eould  not  un- 
demtand,  except  that  at  the  end  of  what  was  said  there  was  uttered, 
"  Ho  who  gave  His  life  for  thee  is  Ho  who  speaketh  in  thee."  And 
no  I  awake  rejoicing.  And  again  I  saw  in  myself  one  praying,  and  I 
was  sm  it  were  within  my  body,  and  I  heard  him,  that  is  to  say  upon 
my  iimer  man,  and  he  prayed  there  mightily  wiUi  groaningg.  And 
mean  while  I  was  in  a  trance,  and  marvelled,  and  thought  who  it  could 
l»e  who  thus  prayed  within  me*  But  at  the  end  of  the  prayer  he  simke 
so  aa  to  reveal  that  He  was  the  Spirit. f  And  so  I  awoke,  and  recol- 
Iceted  the  Apostle's  words,  "  The  Spirit  hcli>eth  the  infirmity  of  our 
prayer.  For  we  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  we  ought ;  but  the  Spirit 
Himself  maketh  intercessioa  for  us,  mth  groanings  that  cannot  lie 
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uttered,"  wluch  cannot  bo  expressed  in  words.    Aijul  again,  the  Lord 
our  advocate  intcrcodeth  for  us.' 

On  these  passages  Dr.  Todd  remarks : — 

^  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  which  is  not  quite  consistent  with  the 
feelings  of  an  enthusiastio  mind,  fQled  with  tibe  holy  amhitioii  of  con- 
verting to  Christ  the  barbarous  nation  auKongst  whom  he  had  been  in 
captivity.  There  is  no  incrediblo  or  absurd  mirade.  He  believed,  no 
doubt,  tiiat  his  call  was  supernatural,  and  that  he  had  seen  visiooB  and 
dreamt  dreams.  But  other  well-meaning  and  excellent  men,  in  all 
ages  of  the  Church,  have  in  like  manner  imagined  themselves  to  have 
had  visions  of  this  kind,  and  to  have  bo^  the  recipients  of  immediate 
revelations.** 

The  '  Confession '  is  silent  as  to  the  long  interval  which  must 
have  elapsed  between  the  resolution  of  the  saint  to  return  to 
Ireland  and  its  actual  accomplishment  The  comimcm  story  of 
all  the  later  writers  is,  that  he  was  sixty  year^  of  age  when  he 
returned  to  Ireland  in  A.D.  432,  and  that  he  spent  another  sixty 
years  in  the  work  of  his  mission.  The  only  clue  to  amend  this 
chronology  is  given  in  a  passage  which  is  found  in  some  copies  of 
his  ^  Confession,'  but  not  in  that  given  in  the  ^  Book  of  Armagh/ 
It  states  that  a  fault  committed  by  him  at  the  age  of  fifteen  was 
brought  forward  and  objected  to  him  by  his  friends  thirty  years 
afterwards  with  a  view  to  prevent  his  being  consecrated  a  bishop, 
and  to  obstruct  his  design  of  devoting  himself  to  the  Irish  mission. 
To  determine  the  value  of  this  passage  would  involve  us  in  a 
controversy  similar  to  that  with  regard  to  the  longer  and  shorter 
forms  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles.  The  copy  of  the  Confession  in 
the  ^  Book  of  Armagh  *  is  much  shorter  than  the  other  copies ;  and 
the  question  arises,  Are  the  passages  omitted  in  the  shorter  version 
(like  that  mentioned  above)  to  be  considered  authentic  ?  Dean 
Graves,  in  his  masterly  examination  of  the  *  Book  of  Armagh,'! 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  copy  of  the  Confession  in  that 
manuscript,  though  professing  to  be  transcribed  from  the  Saint's 
auto^aph,  was  meant  to  be  an  abridgment  of  the  original  work. 
Dr.  Todd  says  (p.  348)  that  the  passages  omitted  in  that  manu- 
script '  are  of  high  antiquity.  They  are  written  in  the  same  rudo 
dialect  of  Latin,  and  exhibit  internal  evidence  of  having  proceeded 
from  the  same  pen  as  the  rest  of  the  work.'  This  being  so,  wo 
seem  to  be  safe  in  relying  upon  this  passage  and  assuming  that 
St.  Patrick  was  forty-five  years  of  ago  when  he  was  consecrated  a 
bishop.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  having  commenced 
his  mission  at  the  age  of  sixty ;  but  it  is  more  proliable  that  bis 

*  Memoir,  p.  378. 
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c<HisecTation  immediately  preceded  his  journey  to  Ireland,  as  is 
expressly  asserted  in  the  story  (in  '  Book  of  Armagh ')  of  his  conse- 
cration by  Amatorex,  a*  well  a&  in  the  later  histories  which  repre- 
sent him  as  consecrated  by  Celestine.  Bat  eyea  this  computation 
leaves  B»  interval  of  more  than  twenty  years  unaccounted  for. 
How  was  this  spent,  and  where  ? 

We  cannot  understand  why  Dr.  Todd  so  dogmatically  rejects 
the  story  of  Patrick's  having  studied  under  the  fiBonous  Germanus, 
bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  in  the  convent  of  Lerins.  The  *  Confession,' 
it  is  true,  makes  no  mention  of  it,  but  it  says  nothing  of  how  the 
interval  was  spent,  or  of  the  place  and  manner  of  his  consecra- 
tion. But,  in  the  authority  next  in  age  to  St  Patrick's  writings, 
the  ^Hymn  of  Fiacc,'  it  is  expressly  stated  as  follows : — 

*  He  went  across  all  Alps  beyond  the  sea. 
Happy  was  the  journey. 
He  remained  with  Gennanus 
Southwards,  in  the  south  of  Leatha. 
He  dwelt  in  the  isles  of  the  Torrian  (Tyrrhenian)  Sea, 
As  I  record,     [or  "  There  he  meditated."] 
He  read  the  Canons  with  Gennanus, 
As  histories  relate.' 

This  story  is  repeated  in  the  ^Book  of  Armagh,'  for  though 
the  first  leaf  of  Muirchu's  life  has  been  lost,  we  have  the  headings 
of  the  missing  chapters,  which  are  as  follow  : — 

^  De  etate  ejus  quando  iens  videre  sedem  apostolicam  *  yoloit  discore 
sapientiam. — ^De  inventione  sancti  Oermani  in  Galliis,  et  ideo  non 
exivit  ultra.' 

Much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  fact,  that  later  writers 
repeat  this  story  in  various  and  not  vejv  consistent  forms;  but 
surely  there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  such  ancient  authorities  for 
a  fiict,  which  is  neither  improbable  in  itself  nor  contradicted 
elsewhere.  Dr.  Todd  is  certainly  not  warranted  by  any  principles 
of  sound  criticism  in  setting  aside  these  authorities,  and  saying 
dogmatically, — 

^  It  is  evident,  therefore '  [i.e.  because  Fiacc's  hymn  asserts  it]  '  that 
this  part  of  the  history  of  Palladius  had  begun  to  be  transferred  to  the 
second  Patricius,  in  the  interval  between  the  publication  of  the  former 
works,  and  the  composition  of  St.  Fiacc's  Hymn.'f 

The  reasoning  of  this  passage  is  singularly  inconclusive.  Tlie 
writings  of  St.  Patrick  are  silent  about  his  connexion  with 
Germanus,  as  they  are  about  all  the  events  of  more  than  twenty 

^  Sedes  apostoUou  is  the  title  ^ven  by  the  same  writer  (Maircha)  to  the  See  of 
Rome,  whea  recording  the  mission  of  F^Uadins.    See  Memoir,  p.  288.    Note, 
f  Memoir,  p.  314. 
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vears.  Fiacc's  Hymn,  written  eig^hty  years  later,  asserts  plainly 
that  he  spent  part  of  that  time  studying  under  Germanus,  and  in 
some  insular  retreat ;  therefore^  says  Dr.  Todd,  this  later  account 
cannot  be  true  of  Patrick,  but  is  an  incident  transferred  to  him 
from  Palladius.  We  may  remark  that  we  have  no  evidence  of 
any  kind  that  Palladius  ever  studied  under  Germanos  or  at 
Lerins.  We  know  only  that  it  was  by  his  intervention  Germanos 
was  sent  to  Britain. 
But  Dr.  Todd  says, — 

'It  is  not  possible  that  an  ecclesiastic  who  had  been  regularly 
educated  in  the  schools  of  St.  Germain  and  St.  Martin  could  have  tkiis 
spoken  of  himself,  as  he  speaks  throughout  the  whole  of  the  '  Confes- 
sion/ ....  He  speaks  of  himself  as  unlearned,  tiuiodtts,  and  aUndes 
to  his  want  of  skill  or  knowledge,  inrneritia  mea.  The  rude  Latinity 
of  this  tract  [the  Epistle  to  CoroticusJ,  as  well  as  of  the  Oonfessio,  is 
confirmatory  of  the  author's  defective  education,  and  a  collateral  evi- 
dence of  the  authenticity  of  both.^ 

This  seems  pushing  the  argument  too  far.  The  expressions 
referred  to  are  partly  used  out  of  modesty,  partly  to  exalt  his 
spiritual  gifts  as  *  an  Apostle,  not  of  men,  neither  by  man,  but 
by  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father.'  The  passage  most  relied 
upon  by  Dr.  Todd  to  show  that  he  had  never  been  in  a  school 
like  that  of  Germanus,  seems  to  bear  quite  another  meaning. 
St.  Patrick  says, — 

*  I  have  not  read  like  others  who  have  been  well  imbued  with  sacred 
learning,  and  have  never  changed  their  studies  from  infancy^  but  have 
added  more  and  more  to  perfection  ;  for  my  speech  and  language  has 
been  changed  into  another  tongue,  f 

These  expressions  se^m  suitable  enough  in  the  mouth  of  one 
whose  early  years  had  been  spent  herding  cattle  as  a  slave,  and 
who  had  been  employed,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  for  40  or  50 
years  in  teaching  a  barbarous  people,  far  from  die  abodes  of 
learning.  His  humble  estimate  of  his  own  learning  rather 
bespeaks  one  who  had  been  the  fellow-student  of  Vineentius  of 
Lerins,  and  Hilary  of  Aries ;  men  who,  unlike  himself,  had 
'  never  changed  their  studies  from  infancy,'  and  who  in  after  life 
were  *  adding  more  and  more  to  perfection,'  while  he  himself  felt 
his  *  speech  and  language  changed  into  another  tongue.'  J  We  may 
remark  that  no  disciple  or  admirer  of  St.  Patrick  (if  the  Con- 
fession had  been  forged  by  such  a  one)  would  have  written  thus. 

•  Memoir,  p.  311,  312.  f  Ibid.,  p.  3U. 

X  We  assume  that  the '  other  tongue  *  here  mentioned  is  the  Irish ;  which,  after  half 
a  century  spent  in  missionary  work,  must  have  nearly  supplanted  the  Latin  of  his 
earlier  years.    Can  Dr.  Todd  understand  the  other  tongue  to  be  Latin? 
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We  cannot  doubt  that  we  are  reading  here  the  words  of  Patrick 
iselC 

In  the  absence  of  any  conflicting  testimonyj  therefore,  we  feel 
ourselves  btmnd  to  receive  the  evidence  of  more  than  one  ancient 
authority  that  Patrick  studied  under  Germanus ;  and  to  the 
Gallicfin  Church  we  must  also  assign  the  saint's  ctmsecration  ami 
missionary  commission.  Men^  according  to  their  theolopcal 
bias,  will  admit  or  reject  the  story  of  his  ct^mmission  iVtim 
Celestine.  It  is  a  strikinja^  fart,  upon  which  Dr,  1  odd  lays  much 
stress^  that  the  most  ancient  authorities  say  nothing  about  iL 
This  is  ot  little  im]M)rtance  as  regards  some  of  tliem,  but  it  is 
very  remarkable  as  regards  the  '  Confessions'  ^.nd  the  *  Hymn  of 
Fiacc,*  because  these  works  are  both  biographical.  It  certainly 
does  appear  strange  that  St,  Patrick  should  make  no  mention  of 
his  commission  from  Cclcstine  (if  he  had  received  it).  But  the 
force  of  this  a rg amenta  from  his  sUencc,  is  diminished  by  the 
fact  that  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  circumstances  of  his  con- 
secration, and  of  the  events  of  more  than  twenty  years.  The 
'  Confession  *  is  no  doubt  a  hiography,  but  it  is  rather  the  history 
of  internal  feelings  and  changes  than  of  external  events.  The 
silence  of  tlie  *  Hymn  of  Fiacc  *  seems  more  decisive,  inasmucli 
as  it  records  his  travels  and  his  sojourn  with  Germ  anus*  The 
more  we  are  inclined  to  credit  this  statement,  the  more  we  are 
coinpclletl  to  <liscredit  the  story  of  his  consecration  by,  or  com- 
mission from,  Pojic  Celestine,  ITie  silence  of  Prosper,  and  of 
Betle  (who,  while  they  distinctly  record  Palladius's  mission, 
make  no  mention  of  St<  Patrick)  must  l>e  regarded  as  a  strong 
corroboration. 

Passing  from  the  oldest  documents  to  those  next  in  antiquity, 
we  find  a  story  in  Muirchu's  life,  in  the  'Book  of  Armagh^' 
which  is  at  least  consistent  with  all  that  older  documents  say  or 
omit  Probus,  in  the  fifth  life,  adopts  it,  and  tries  to  combine  it 
with  the  story  of  the  Roman  mission,  but  fails  signally  to  weave 
them  into  a  consistent  narrative.  Muirehu  narrates,  that  an 
angel,  in  a  vision,  warned  Patrick  that  the  time  was  come  when 
he  was  to  go  forth  to  fish  with  evangelic  net;  that  immediately 
he  set  out  'to  the  work  for  which  he  was  before  prcparcnl, 
namely,  the  work  of  the  Gospel,'  Germanus,  he  tells  us,  sent 
with  Patrick  an  aged  priest  named  Segetius,  to  he  a  witness  and 
companion  of  his  laljours,  Mbr  Germanus  had  not  yet  raised  him 
to  the  Pontifical  order,  inasmuch  as  it  was  certain  that  Palladius 
had  already  been  ordained  and  sent  by  Pope  Celestine '  Ut  convert 
the  Irish*  It  would  seem  from  this  narrative  tliat  Patrick  had 
already  set  out  fur  the  scene  of  his  future  labours,  when  Augus- 
tine 
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tine  and  Benedict,*  tlie  disciples  of  Palladins,  met  kim  at 
Ebmoria,  and  communicated  to  him  the  news  of  their  masters 
death.     What  followed  must  be  told  in  Muirchu's  words : — 

*  Then  Patrick  and  those  who  were  with  him  went  out  of  their  way 
to  a  certain  wondrous  man  and  chief  bishop,  named  Amathorex,  who 
lived  in  a  neighbonring  place ;  and  there  St  Patrick,  knowing  what 
things  were  to  happen,  received  from  the  holy  bishop  Mathorex  (sic) 
episcopal  orders.  Anxdlius  and  Isominos,  and  others  of  inferior  rank, 
wero  ordained  on  the  same  day  as  St.  Patridc'  f 

On  the  whole  this  appears  to  be  the  most  probable  accomit 
that  has  come  down  to  us,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  ancient,  of 
the  circumstances  of  St  Patrick's  consecration  and  entmnce  upon 
his  Irish  mission. 

^  Much  has  been  said  upon  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Ufe  by 
Muirchu  wants  the  first  leaf;  and  it  is  the  most  unwcnrthy 
exhibition  of  the  odium  tfteolofficum  which  this  controversy  has 
elicited,  that  both  Dr.  Moran  and  Dr.  Gargan  insinuate  plainly 
that  it  was  designedly  cancelled  on  account  of  its  bearing 
testimony  to  the  Roman  mission  of  St  Patrick.  To  as  that  idea 
seems  sufficiently  negatived  by  the  story  given  above  from  the 
leaf  which  follows  the  lost  one.  It  represents'  Patrick  as  sent  oat 
on  his  mission  by  Germanus,  and  afterwards  consecrated  on  his 
w«ay  by  Amathorex.     But  Dr.  Gargan  says — 

'  Dr.  Todd  cannot  prove  that  [Moirchuj  Maccnmachthetd  has  not 
noticed  Patrick's  mission  from  Celestino,  in  that  part  of  his  tract 
^vhich  has  been  lost,  perltajjs  (hsitjnedly  destroyed^  within  the  last  two 
hundred  years.' J 

He  speaks  elsewhere  of  the  probability  of  some  works  of 
St.  Patrick,  which 

*  distinctly  incnlcatod  the  doctrine  of  Papal  supremacy,  and  conso- 
qncntly  of  the  necessity  of  a  mission  from  Homo.'  having  *  shared  the 
fate  of  so  many  Irish  records  that  have  been  lost,  either  through 
neglect  or  from  lapse  of  time,  or  destroyed  by  the  barbarous  policy  of 
riders  hostile  to  Catholic  faUJi  and  Irish  nationaUiy' 

Dr.  Moran  is  egually  suspicious.  He  speaks  (p.  77)  of  the 
'  two  chapters  of  Mactheni  having  mysteriously  disappeared  from 
tlie  '  Book  of  Armagh  ; '  and  elsewhere  (p.  74)  he  says, — 

'  It  is  an  unfortunate  aud  as  yet  unexplained  ctrcunnstance,  thai  within 

*  The  occurrence  of  these  great  names  is  suspicious,  though  they  may  possibly 
have  been  the  names  of  the  companions  of  Pallaains.  Benedict,  from  its  demration, 
must  have  been  a  common,  long  before  it  became  a  famous,  name ;  and  the  name  of 
Augustine  was  already  celebrated. 

t  Memoir,  note,  p.  .317.  ♦  Ga-gan's  *  Ancient  Church/  p.  88. 
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the  last  two  hnndred  yeeatB  the  first  leaf  of  the  tract  of  MacAeni  haa 
disappeared ;  and  with  it  havo  been  lost  tiiose  chapters  in  which  we 
would  expect  to  find  commemorated  the  close  relations  of  St.  Patrick 
and  Pope  Oelestine.  I  say  within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  for  in 
Ussher's  time  the  tract  was  complete.' 

^ .  .  .  .  Thus,  then,  the  silence  of  Mmrchtt-Maccu  Mcustkeni  is  a  rather 
mysterious  sUefice,  and  one  to  which  we  hope  Dr.  Todd  will  not  refer 
again.**  ' 

Those  who  know  anything  of  our  universities  and  public 
institutions  will  scorn  the  insinuation  here  implied,  and  which 
certainly  is  not  creditable  to  the  moral  standard  of  those  who 
make  it.  Had  the  *Book  of  Armagh'  remained  in  the  custody 
of  the  See  of  Armagh,  or  been  lodged  with  Ussher's  MSS.  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  no  care  would  have  been 
wanting  to  preserve  it  in  safety.  Unfortunately,  even  in  Ussher*s 
time,  it  was  not  under  his  control ;  and  through  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  official  in  whose  custody  it  was,  it  was  pledged  for  a  small 
sum  in  the  year  1680.  Dr.  Reeves,  in  his  interesting  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  MS.,  informs  us  that  the  name  of  the  Jiolder, 
and  what  happened  to  it  between  1680  and  1707  is  not  known.  It 
then  came  into  the  possession  of  a  private  gentleman,  Mr.  Arthur 
Brownlow, 

*  who,  not  without  much  labour,  arranged  In  €iclr  proper  order  (he  leaves 
ichieh  were  at  Hie  time  displaced,  wrote  the  numbers  at  the  head  of  the 
pages,  to  mark  the  leaves,  added  others  in  the  margin  to  distinguish 
the  chapters,  and  tooh  care,  when  they  were  so  arranged,  to  have  (hem 
securely  stitched  in  their  eld  cover  in  the  condition  in  which  it  now 
appears,  and  caused  the  whole  to  be  kept  in  the  ancient  ease,  together 
with  a  bull  of  a  Eoman  Pontiff  which  was  found  in  company  with 
it,'  &c.t 

It  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Brownlow  family  till  a 
few  years  ago,  and  they  gave  it  into  the  custody  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  in  1846,  without,  however,  resigning  the  owner- 
ship. This  wise  and  liberal  act  led  to  the  examination  of  the 
Ms.  by  Dean  Graves  and  others.  It  was  purchased  by  Dr. 
Reeves  in  1858,  and  from  him  the  late  Primate  of  Ireland  pur- 
chased it  in  1858  for  300i.  (the  price  which  Dr.  Reeves  had 
himself  givenV  and  lodged  it  in  its  present  resting-place  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Such  is  the  history  of  this 
precious  MS.  since  the  time  of  Ussher.  That  there  was  great 
carelessness  at  one  time  on  the  part  of  its  keeper  is  undeniable ; 
and  even  after  it  had  passed  into  better  hands  the  Bull  which 

♦  Dr.  Moran's  Essay,  p.  74. 

t  Hc'ves'g  •  Memoir  of  Book  of  Armagh,'  p.  9. 
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accompanied  it  was  lost,  and  the  MS.  was  more  than  once  in 
serious  jeopardy.     Dr.  Reeves  says  (p.  11), — 

'  Transmitted  through  six  suooeesions  of  the  Brownlow  family,  as 
the  manuscript  was,  and  in  later  times  liherally  lent  to  l^e  carious, 
and  on  one  occasion  all  hut  lost^  it  is  very  likely  that  the  loose 
document  (the  Bull)  was  either  disr^arded  as  unimportant,  or  forgotten 
during  the  literary  travels  of  its  principal.' 

If  Dr.  Moran  and  Dr.  Gargan  had  taken  the  pains  to  inauire 
into  the  history  of  the  MS.  they  would  rather  express  thankful- 
ness for  the  care  which  has  preserved  so  much,  than  indulged  in 
unworthy  insinuations  about  the  causes  which  led  to  the  loss  of 
a  single  leaf.* 

Certainly  the  designed  mutilation  of  the  ^  Book  of  Armagh,' 
imagined  by  Drs.  Moran  and  Gargan,  must  have  been  very 
clumsily  performed ;  for  it  left  untouched  another  part  of  the 
volume,  which  contains  a  distinct  assertion  of  Patrick's  commis- 
sion from  Celestine.  The  Annotations  of  Tirechan,  which  Dr. 
Todd  admits  (p.  289)  to  be  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  Life  by 
Muirchu,  contain  the  following  passage : — 

'In  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  l^e  Bishop 
Patrick  was  sent  by  Bishop  Celestine,  Pope  of  Home,  to  teach  the  Irish. 
This  Celestine  was  the  forty-fifth  bishop  in  succession  from  the  Apostlo 
Peter  in  the  city  of  Borne. 

'  Bishop  Palladius  was  first  sent,  who  was  called  Patrick  by  another 
name,  who  suffered  martyrdom  among  the  Irish,  as  the  old  saints 
record. 

*  Then  the  second  Patrick  was  sent  by  the  Angel  of  God,  named 
Victor,  and  by  Pope  Celestine,  whom  all  Ireland  believed,  and  who 
baptized  almost  the  whole  nation.'  j 

There  is  no  stranger  omission  in  Dr.  Todd's  work  than  his 
leaving  unmentioned  this  passage  of  Tirechan,  when  he  insists  so 
strongly  upon  the  silence  of  his  contemporary  Muirchu.  He 
(|uotcs  it  elsewhere  (pp.  289  and  305)  in  connexion  with  the 
history  of  Palladius,  and  makes  great  use  of  the  statement  con- 
tained in  it  that  Palladius  was  also  called  Patrick ;  but  he  omits 
it  from  the  list  of  witnesses,  whom  he  interrogates  about  the  com- 
mission from  Celestine. 

*  NothiDg  can  be  more  futile  than  Dr.  Moron's  attempt  (p.  77)  '  to  reconstruct 
the  missing  chapter '  of  Muirchn-Mactheni's  life,  by  taking  instead  the  narratiTe  of 
Probus  in  the  '  Vita  Quinta/  which  he  says  is  '  nothing  more  than  an  ixmended 
text  of  MactJieni*  Probus,  indeed,  makes  Muirchu's  life  the  basis  of  his  own ;  but 
he  adds  largely  to  it,  and  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  his  account  of 
Patrick's  prayer  and  visit  to  Rome  is  one  of  these  additions  or  *  emendations  of  the 
text/  as  Dr.  Moran  mildly  terms  them. 

t  Dr.  Moron's  Essays,  p.  25.     Todd's  '  Memoir/  p.  289. 

We 
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We  cannot  placo  implicit  credence  in  ttiese  lives  in  the  *  Book 
af  Armagh/  as  in  many  cases  they  havp  palpably  overlaid  the 
orjg'inal  story  with  leg:endary  matter.  (Sec  the  accounts  ul'  St. 
Patrick  at  Tai^  cjuotetl  by  I>r*  Todd,  pp.  419-425*)  But  in 
many  Instances  they  hail  unquestionably  a  true  outline  of  facts. 
The  story  of  the  consecration  by  Amathorex  is  one  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  an  invcntionj  and  it  is  altog-elher  at  variance  with 
the  story  of  a  consecration  by  Celestine,  or  even  by  Germ  an  us. 
But  these  lives  in  the  'Book  of  Aimagb*  show  that  there  was  a 
desire  in  the  writers*  time  (a,d.  700)  to  connect  St.  Patrick  with 
the  Roman  See,  and  they  may  have  had  some  warrant  in  historic 
fact  for  so  doing'.  It  is  not  impossible  or  inconsistent  with  older 
authorities  that  St  Patrick  may  at  some  period  of  his  life  have 
visited  Rome,  He  may  have  l>een  marked  out  by  Gcnnanus 
(whose  connexion  witli  lioth  Celestine  and  Palladius  we  have 
already  seen)  to  take  a  part  in  the  Irish  mission,  either  distinct 
fi-om  or  subordinate  to  Palladius,  and  may  have  actually  been  on 
his  way  to  Ireland  when  the  news  of  Palladius's  death  reached 
him  and  induced  him  to  seek  for  consecration  from  the  nearest 
bishop.  All  this  is  at  least  consistent  with  the  silence  of  some 
ancient  doruments  and  the  statements  of  others,  and  helps  to  iiU 
up  the  blank  which  Dr.  Todd's  scepticism  leaves  in  the  history 
of  one  important  era  of  the  Saint's  life^ 

But  if  the  silence  of  St.  Patrick's  own  writings  and  other 
ancient  documents  does  not  actually  disprove  his  commission  from 
Rome,  and  still  less  a  comniission  from  (iermanus,  that  was  con- 
si  tiered  to  carry  with  it  the  sanction  of  Celestine,  it  is  certainly  a 
strong^  proof  that  bis  opinion  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  See 
of  Rome  was  very  different  from  that  held  by  Dr.  Moran  and 
J>r.  Gargan.  Rome  was  then  the  capital  of  Western  Christendoiii 
and  the  centre  of  civilisation  and  letters.  Sl  Patrick  mi^ht  well 
have  desired  to  visit  Rome,  and  might  even  have  obbuneil  the 
sanction  and  blessing  of  its  patriarch  for  the  intended  mission, 
without  entertaining'  any  extra vap^ant  view  of  hts  prerogativ^e* 
And  we  so  far  assent  to  Dn  Todd*s  argument  that  we  think  it 
quite  inconceivable,  if  St  Patrick  regarded  a  commission  from 
Rome  as  the  one  creilential  of  paramount  importance,  that  he 
coidd  have  passed  it  over  in  silence  in  his  Confession,  hnajrlne 
I>r,  Cullen,  the  titular  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  or  the  late  Cardinal 
Wise  man  J  omitting  to  press  this  against  adversaries  who  doubted 
tbeir  right  to  govern  and  dictate  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  these  islands*  Would  they  fail  to  produce  their  authority 
from  Rome,  and  to  silence  all  opposition  by  an  appeal  to  the 
commission  they  bold?  We  grant  that  St*  Patrick  nmj/  have 
a  commission  from  Celestine^  and  we  admit  that  hu  silence 
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about  It  is  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  hct ;  but  we  grant 
this  only  on  the  supposition  that  he  set  upon  it  no  extravagant 
value,  but  regarded  it  as  a  colonial  bishop  in  our  Church  might 
regard  his  mission  from  Canterbury  and  his  consecration  at 
Lambeth. 

This  view  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  struggles  which  the 
early  Irish  Church  maintained,  longer  and  more  pertinaciously 
than  that  of  Britain,  against  the  encroachments  of  Rome.  The 
contests  about  Easter,  about  the  tonsure,  and  other  matters, 
plainly  show  that  the  early  Irish  Church  had  no  close  connexion 
with  Rome,  but  clung  fondly  to  customs  which  were  regarded  as 
the  traditions  of  its  founder.  It  is  impossible  that  ^s  could 
have  happened  if  St.  Patrick  had  been  as  anxious  as  Dr.  CuUen 
would  be  to  extend  the  influence  and  establish  the  discipline  of 
Rome.* 

It  might  be  expected  that,  whatever  obscurity  hung  over  St  Pa- 
trick's early  life  and  education,  would  disappear  when  we  came  to 
inquire  into  the  actual  circumstances  of  his  mission.  But  if,  in 
the  former  case,  we  are  perplexed  by  the  silence  of  the  most  im- 
portant documents  and  the  want  of  information,  in  the  latter  we 
arc  embarrassed  by  the  extent  to  which  the  real  history  has  been 
overlaid  with  legends  and  miracles.  Still  the  outline  of  his 
travels  is  plain  enough.  He  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Lough 
Strangford,  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  made  his  first  ecclesias- 
tical settlement  at  Sabhal,  or  Saul,  which  was  also  the  place  of 
his  dccitb.  The  most  marked  event  was  his  preaching  at  Tara, 
then  the  most  important  place  in  Ireland,  before  King  Laoghaire 
aiul  his  court     In  all  probability  this  was  the  crisis  on  which 


*  Dr.  Todd  is  not  satisfied  to  adopt  the  common  chronology  which  placet  St. 
Patrick's  arrival  in  Ireland  in  a.d.  43'J.  He  fancies  that  he  has  discovered  traces 
of  an  older  and  truer  chronology,  which  would  place  his  arrival  tome  ten  years 
later.  He  attrihtites  the  current  date  to  the  desire  of  later  writers  to  prop  np  the 
story  of  the  mission  from  Celestine,  who  died  in  432.  No  doubt  the  later  date 
Mould  reduce  the  length  of  St.  Patrick's  life  and  mission  within  more  probable 
limits,  besides  allowing  sufficient  time  to  elapse  between  the  failure  of  Palladins 
and  the  mission  of  his  more  fortunate  successor.  For  this  latter  reason  chiefly  it 
was  adopted  by  the  excellent  historian  Tillemont.  But  the  evideoce  which 
Dr.  Toild  brings  forward  in  support  of  it  is  of  a  very  doubtful  kind.  This  may  be 
the  most  original,  but  it  is  certainly  not  the  most  successful  part  of  bis  book. 
The  fact  is  that  all  attempts  to  construct  a  thoroughly  consistent  chronology  mast 
fail,  and  it  is  simply  a  useless  exercise  of  ingenuity,  and  one  that  will  be  sure  to 
bring  him  who  attempts  it  into  trouble.  Dr.  Todd's  conjecture  that  many  of  the 
adventures  of  Palladius  ^who,  ns  we  learn  from  Tirechan,  was  also  called  Patrick] 
have  been  transferred  by  later  writers  to  his  greater  namesake,  is  more  happy,  and 
helps  to  solve  some  difficulties.  St.  Patrick's  alleged  landing  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  and  rejection  by  the  native  tribes  (p.  338),  seems  plainly  a  leaf  from 
Tiilladius's  life.  But  Dr.  Todd  pushes  this  conjecture  quite  too  fkx  :  it  is  with 
hin»  a  /)*  w«  ix  innrhfna,  always  at  hand  to  dispose  of  ovary  difficulty.  He  has  do 
right  to  use  it,  as  he  does,  to  set  aside  positive  testimony  of  fmcient  date. 

depended 
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dependetl  the  late  of  Patrick's  mission.  Tlic  opposition  lie  mpt 
itii  and  the  coumge  he  displayed  appear  through  ttie  legendary 
.^tu  which  are  crowded  round  tills  portion  of  his  life,  and  wluch 
are  not  destitute  of  interest.  Dr.  Totld  preserves  the  best  of  tliese, 
taken  from  the  'Book  of  Armagh'  (pp,  412-425),  For  haps  the 
most  interesting  p<iint  that  transpires  in  connexion  with  Tara  is 
the  fact  that»  notwiihstaiidijig  his  profession  of  Chrittianity,  King 
Laoghaire  was  buried  ^  at  his  own  ties  ire,  with  Pagan  rites — 
buried  upright  in  the  ramparts  uf  Tara^  with  his  armour  and 
w^eapjus,  and  his  fare  turnetl  towards  his  hercditiry  foes  (Me- 
moir, p.  438).  This  mode  of  sepulture,  which  would  reverse  the 
Christian  precept  of  forgiveness  and  carry  men's  enmity  with  them 
to  the  gmve,  shows  how  imperfect  must  often  have  been  the  recep- 
tion of  Oiristianity  by  it»  first  converts. 

Dr.  Todd  comments  thus  upon  this  and  odier  similar  events : — 

*  In  reviewing  the  history  of  Bt.  Patrick's  miagionary  Ifthourg,  w©  are 

fitmek  hy  the  fnet  that  ho  appears  to  have  always  adidi^saed  himfielf 

ill  the  £r§t  inBtauce  to  the  Idngs  or  chief taine/ 

•  »  «  • 

*  This  policy  must  have  been  pursued  by  St.  Patrick  as  much  from 
necsesfiity  as  from  a  knowledga  of  the  charactor  and  habitfl  of  tJio  people* 
The  cldeftaiti  onea  eecitrod,  the  elan,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  dis- 
|Kfsed  to  follow  in  his  steps.  To  attempt  the  oonvorBion  of  the  clan, 
in  opixiflition  to  the  will  of  the  ehioflaiu,  would  prolmhly  have  ht^en 
to  rush  upon  inevitable  denth,  or  nt  the  Itmst^  to  risk  a'violfmt  oxpiil- 
sion  from  the  district.  The  people  nmy  not  have  adopted  the  out\"rard 
profession  of  Ohristianityj  which  was*  all  that,  (perhaps,  in  thii  first  in- 
fitance  they  adopted^  from  any  clear  or  intoHeetual  appreeiition  of  its 
superiority  to  dicir  farmer  religion ;  hut  to  obtain  from  the  people 
even  an  outward  prtjfoi^ioo  of  Christianity  was  an  important  step  to 
idtiruato  snecess.  It  soeurod  toleration  at  least  for  Gm^istian  institu- 
tions. It  enabled  Patrick  to  plant  in  every  tribe  bis  dnirebes^  schookf 
and  monasteries.  He  was  pcirmiitodt  witliout  oppo^itioii,  Uy  establish 
among  the  haLf-Pagan  inhabitants  of  the  country  societies  of  holy  mcu^ 
whose  diivotiont  usefulnei^  and  piety  soon  produced  an  olfeet  upon  tho 
most  barbarous  and  savage  hearts^ 

*  Tliis  was  tho  secret  of  the  rapid  success  attrihatod  to  St.  Patrick's 

Breaching  in  Irohmd.  llie  chieftains  were  at  first  tho  real  converts. 
'ho  baptism  of  the  chieftain  was  imniodiately  followed  by  the  adhesion 
tjf  the  eliiu*  The  clansmen  pressed  eagerly  round  the  raiasionary  who 
had  biipitigtxl  the  chie^  aiutious  to  rcsc^vo  that  mysterious  initiation 
iuto  the  new  fiiith  to  which  their  chieftain  imd  fatlicr  had  submitted. 
The  re<inircments  preparatory  to  baptijm  do  not  seem  to  have  bcsen 
vcay  rigorous ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  hy  no  means  improbable  that  in 
Timwley,  and  other  remote  districts,  where  the  spirit  of  elanslijp  was 
f ,  PatrielCt  aa  he  tells  us  himself  he  did,  may  have  baptiied  oomo 
kanisoiiids  of  meu/* 
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Sc  Patrick's  course,  after  his  eocomitEr  with  die  Dmids  at 
Taia,  b  oTcrlaid  widi  legends,  some  beantiibl,  cAen  merelj 
poerile.  We  can  tzace  his  coane  from  Tan,  under  die  gnidanoe 
of  two  Western  chieftans,  schis  of  King  Amalgaidh,  into  Cod- 
nau^bt,  where  he  preached  in  Tirawlcj,  eqieciallj  near  die 
modem  town  of  Killalla  in  Mavo.  From  Connan^t  he  went  to 
Leinster.  Dublin  was  then  too  insignificant  a  place  to  receive 
anj  notice  from  him  or  his  more  ancient  biogiaphers.  In 
Monster  also  he  spent  some  time,  and  is  said  to  hare  stood  npan 
the  Rock  of  Cashel  and  baptised  King  Acngns  there.  Manj 
crurimis  legends  cluster  roond  the  foondation  of  the  ecdesasdcaJ 
settlement  at  Armagh,  which  unqnesdonablj  became  die  seat  of 
the  faint  and  his  saccessors.  Nererthelea^  it  was  not  there  he 
died,  bat  at  his  first  setdement,  SaoL  He  was  buried  at  Down- 
patricL 

Bat  instead  of  attempting  to  wade  through  the  legends  diat 
cover  the  events  of  the  Apostle's  career,  it  will  be  more  interesting 
to  inquire  how  far  we  can  trace  the  system  of  his  misaiottarj 
operations,  and  the  form  of  those  ecdeuastical  institutions  which 
were  destined  soon  to  be  a  blessing  4o  other  lands.  One  point 
we  have  already  adverted  to,  namely,  the  policy  which  led 
St  Patrick,  in  the  first  instance,  always  to  direct  his  effixts  to 
secure  the  adhesion,  or  at  least  the  toleradon,  of  the  chiefs.*  His 
method  of  dealing  widi  Pagan  superstitions  is  thus  described  bv 
Dr.  Todd  :— 

'  In  this  policy,  also,  we  may  perceive  the  canse  of  that  spirit  of 
toleration  which  he  seems  to  have  shown  towards  the  old  superstitioiis. 
ConsciouH  that  he  had  gained  only  the  outward  adherence  of  the  adult 
members  of  the  clan,  he  was  compelled  to  use  great  cautioi)  in  his 
attempts  to  overthrow  the  ancient  monmnents  and  usages  of  Ptiganism. 
It  was  only  in  some  rare  instances  that  he  ventured  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  on  idol,  or  the  removal  of  a  pillar-stone.  Sometimes  he  can- 
tented  himf^lf  with  inscribing  upon  such  stones  the  sacred  names  or 
symbols  of  Christianity.  The  very  festivals  of  the  Irish  were  re- 
8i)octed,  and  converted  into  Christian  solemnities  or  holidays.  The 
Ikliine  and  the  Samhain  of  our  Pagan  forefathers  are  still  observed  in 
the  i)opular  sports  of  May-day  and  All-hallow-e'en.  "Nothing  is 
clearer,"  says  Dr.  O^Donovan,  ''than  that  Patrick  ingrafted  Chris- 
tianity on  the  Pagan  superstitions  with  so  much  skill  that  he  won  the 
people  over  to  the  Christian  religion  before  they  understood  the  exact 
difference  between  the  two  systems  of  belief;  and  much  of  this  half- 
Pagan  half-Christian  religion  will  be  found  not  only  in  the  Irish 


*  This  was  not  peculiar  to  him.  The  conversions  of  Clovis  and  Ethelbert  were 
the  result  of  similar  efforts  and  led  to  similar  effects.  The  method  of  ooncUisting 
Pagan  prejodices  was  also  common  to  all  the  early  missioDaries.  Pope  Gregory 
directed  Augostine  (of  Canterbory)  not  to  demolish  the  Pagan  temples,  but  to 
convert  them  into  churches. 

stories 
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stories  of  tbo  middle  iig^,  but  in  tli©  fiuperititions  of  tlie  peaBautrj  to 

the  prc&uut  day**'  *  • 

Dr.  Todd  thus  describes  the  effect  of  the  monastic  institutions 

in  Ireland:- — 

'  Many  of  the  foimJattona  of  St.  Putriok  »pi>ear  ta  have  hud  the 
effect  of  countemctiiig  tliis  ovil,  by  creating  n  mvi  of  spiritual  clait- 
sbipt  well  calculated  to  attract  a  cbimish  people ^  and  capable  of  niain- 
tatning  itself  against  the  power  of  the  eecnkr  chieflainB,  But  this 
w»s,  pcrhapSj  an  accidental  result  only  ;  it  was  certainly  not  the  pri- 
mary design  of  these  institutions.  St,  Patrick  had  a  much  higher 
object  m  mmi^  Ho  soonis  to  have  been  deeply  imbued  with  fiiith  in 
the  intercessory  powers  of  the  Church.  Ho  established  throughtutt 
the  land  temples  and  omtorics  for  the  perpetual  worship  of  (lod.  Ho 
founded  societies  of  priests  and  bishops,  whose  first  duty  it  was  by 
make  constant  supplications,  prayers,  intci'ccssions,  and  giving  of 
thanks  for  all  men,  for  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority  ;  pcr- 
^naded^  in  aceordunee  ^vith  the  true  spirit  of  ancient  Christianity,  that 
the  intercessions  of  the  faitliful  in  their  daily  soeiifice  of  praise  and 
tlianksgiving  were  efficacious,  aa  St.  Piiurs  words  imply ^  for  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind,  and  for  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  those 
upon  whom  ap|)eak  to  reason,  and  arguments  addressed  to  the  intoUeet, 
would  have  been  probably  a  wa^Bte  of  wordsi.* 

•  «  *  # 

*  The  lands  given  by  the  piety  of  St*  Patrick's  concerts  for  the  foun- 
dation of  these  cstabliahmente  often  conveyed  the  rights  of  chiefbain- 
ship,  and  so  secured  the  allegiance  of  the  clan.  When  this  was  the 
case,  many  of  the  causes  obstructive  to  Cliristiauity  were  remaved, 
«nd  the  people  were  with  less  difficulty  weaned  from  their  ancient 
superstitions,  and  brought  the  more  fully  under  the  influence  of  the 
GospoL  But  in  some  places  the  lay  succession  continuetl,  and  in  time 
swaUowed,  or  became  identified  with  the  cedes lastical  authority*  In 
every  case,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  spirit  of  clanship  was  in- 
grafted upon  tlio  institutions  of  the  Chnreh*  This,  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  Christianity  in  Ireland,  tcmded  to  protect  the  monastic  societies  from 
outrage  and  plunder,  \m  well  dM  to  spread  their  influence  amongst  the 
people.  This  was  also  the  real  cause  of  the  great  ecKtension  of  the  mo- 
nastie  life  in  Ireland*  The  state  of  society  rendered  it  practically 
imi^ossible  to  maintain  tlio  Christian  life,  except  under  some  monastic 
rule.  The  will  of  the  chieftain  was  law.  The  clansman  was  liable 
at  any  time  to  bo  called  upon  to  servo  upon  some  wild  foray,  in  a 
quarrel  or  feud  with  which  lie  had  pcrsfjually  no  concern.  The  do- 
mestic tics  were  unknown,  or  little  respected.  M'o  man  could  call  his 
Hfe,  or  property,  his  wife  or  cliildreu,  his  own ;  and  yet,  such  is  the 
inocjnsistency  of  human  nature,  the  people  ehmg  to  their  chieftains 
and  to  their  clan  with  a  fidelity  and  an  a£rcctii:»n  which  ooutinue  Ui  the 
present  day.     Hence  the  8|)irit  of  elanship  readily  transfbrred  itself  t*j 
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the  monaistery.  Tbe  abbat  was  Bometiinefl  also  cbieftain,  or  a  near 
relatiye  of  the  chieftain,  and  the  welfSeure  or  progress  of  Ae  monastic 
society  was  identified  with  the  prosperity  of  the  clan.'  * 

St.  Patrick  sought  from  the  first  to  identify  Christianity  with 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  raise  up  a  native  ministry. 
Dr.  Todd  says, — 

*  St.  Patrick  seems,  in  a  large  majority  of  instances,  to  have  placed 
natives  of  the  comitry  as  priests  and  bishops  over  the  ecclesiastical  or 
monastic  societies  which  were  founded  by  him.  This  may,  at  first 
sight,  seem  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  not  possible  (mirade  apart) 
that  a  lawless  chieftain,  baptised  in  adult  life,  could  be  at  once  con- 
verted into  a  devoted  priest  or  a  saintly  bishop,  without  any  previous 
preparation  or  instruction.  But  it  is  a  prominent  feature  in  St. 
Patrick's  history  that  he  was  at  all  times  accompanied  by  a  body  of 

men  under  training  for  the  priesthood.' 

♦  ♦  •  ♦ 

*  The  churches  and  ecclesiastical  or  collegiate  bodies  established  by 
St.  Patrick  throughout  the  country  must  have  had  considerable  educa- 
tional influences.  Every  such  society,  as  it  was  formed,  became  a 
tschool  for  the  education  of  the  clergy.  The  daily  offices  of  devotion 
trained  the  inmates  to  the  correct  observance  of  the  ritual  of  the 
Church,  and  prepared  thorn  to  become  the  heads,  as  priests  or  bishops, 

of  similar  establishmcnt8.'t 

«  ♦  «  ♦ 

'  Hence  it  was  that  in  Ireland  Christianity  became  at  once  a  national 
institution.  It  was  not  looked  upon  as  coming  from  foreigners,  or  as 
representing  the  manners  and  civilisation  of  a  foreign  nation.  Its 
priofitfi  and  bishops,  the  successors  of  St.  Patrick  in  his  missionary 
labours,  wore  many  of  them  descendants  of  the  ancient  kings  and 
chieftains  so  venerated  by  a  clannii^  people.  The  surrounding  chief- 
tains and  men  in  authority,  who  KtiU  kept  aloof  in  Paganism,  were 
softened  by  dogroes,  when  they  pi»reeivod  that  in  all  the  assemblies  of 
the  Cliristian  Church  fervent  prayers  were  offered  to  God  for  them. 
In  this  point  of  view,  the  public  incense  of  prayer  and  "  lifting  up  of 
hands  "  of  the  Church  in  a  heathen  land,  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
engine  of  missionary  success.  "  Nothing,"  says  Chrysostom,  "  is  so 
apt  to  draw  men  under  teaching  as  to  love,  and  to  be  loved,"  to  be 
prayed  for  in  the  spirit  of  love.'  \ 

It  is  impossible  to  lead  th(*sp  valuable  remarks  without  a 
fW'ling  of  deep  rrirrot  that  so  little  of  the  spirit  and  wisdom  here 
(loscribed  ilcs<endo<l  to  later  times.  It  is  painful  to  rocall  the 
fact  that  under  English  rule,  it  was  made  penal  bv  the  infamous 
statute  of  Kilkenny  (a.d.  1367)  to  present  an  Irishman  to  a 
benefice,  and  it  was  also  made  penal  for  any  religious  house 
within  the  English  pale  to  receive  any  Irishman  to  their  pro- 

♦  MLMnoi^  pp.  503-500.  f  Ibid.,  p.  506.  %  Ibid.,  pp.  513,  514. 

fession. 
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fession.  In  fact,  as  Dr.  Todd  has  pointed  out  (p.  241),  there 
were  two  Churches  in  Ireland  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  one  the  Church  of  the  English,  within  the  pale,  from 
which  the  natives  were  rigorously  excluded,  the  other  the 

'  Church  of  the  native  Irish,  discountenanced  and  ignored  by  Eome  as 
well  as  by  England.  It  consisted  of  the  old  Irish  clergy  and  inmates 
of  the  monasteries,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  English  pale,  who  had  not 
adopted  the  EngUsh  manners  or  language,  and  who  were  therefore 
dealt  with  as  rebels,  and  compelled  to  seek  for  support  from  the 
charity  or  devotion  of  the  people.' 

And  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  clergy  as  a  body  had 
accepted  the  Reformation,  when  the  mere  Irish  clergy  were  found 
to  have  become  practically  extinct,  the  spirit  and  example  of 
St.  Patrick  were  again  forgotten.  Neither  a  native  tlergy  nor 
a  liturgy  in  their  own  tongue  were  given  to  the  Irish  people,* 
and  the  bulk  of  the  population,  as  happened  also  in  Wales,  were 
allowed  to  escape  from  the  control  of  the  Church.  But  it  is 
painful  to  dwell  on  these  instances  of  folly  and  wrong.  We 
return  with  pleasure  to  the  study  of  St.  Patrick's  career.  Dr.  Todd 
thus  sums  up  the  lessons  derived  from  his  life : — 

'  On  the  whole,  the  biographers  of  St.  Patrick,  notwithstanding  the 
admixture  of  much  fiEkble,  have  undoubtedly  portrayed  in  his  character 
the  features  of  a  great  and  judicious  missionary.  He  seems  to  have 
made  himself  "  all  things,"  in  accordance  with  the  apostolic  ii\jimction, 
to  the  rude  and  barbarous  tribes  of  Ireland.  He  dealt  tenderly  with 
their  usages  and  prejudices.  Although  he  sometimes  felt  it  necessary 
to  overturn  their  idols,  and  oH  some  occasions  risked  his  life,  he  was 
guilty  of  no  offensive  or  unnecessary  iconoclasm.  A  native  himself  of 
another  country,  he  adopted  the  language  of  the  Irish  tribes,  and  con- 
formed to  their  politicid  institutions.  By  his  judicious  management, 
the  Ghristiauity  which  ho  founded  became  self-supporting.  It  was 
endowed  by  the  chieftains,  without  any  foreign  aid.  It  was  supplied 
with  priests  and  prelates  by  the  people  themselves ;  and  its  fruits  were 
soon  seen  in  that  wondeifnl  stream  of  zealous  missionaries,  the  glory 
of  the  Irish  Church,  who  went  forth  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries 
to  evangelise  the  barbarians  of  Central  Europe.  In  a  word,  the 
example  and  success  of.  St.  Patrick  have  bequeathed  to  us  this  lesson, 
that  die  great  object  of  the  missionary  bishop  should  be  to  establish 
among  the  heathen  the  true  and  unceasing  worship  of  God's  Church, 
and  to  supply  that  Church  with  a  native  ministry.'  f 

Dr.  Todd's   book   is   not   limited   to   the   life  and  times  pf 

*  As  the  clergy  were  sometimes  unable  to  read  the  Litnrff^  in  English,  they 
might  have  edined  their  people  by  instmcting  them  in  the  Irish  tongue,  bat  the 
Act  (2  Eliz.  c  2)  ordered  them  in  that  case  to  read  the  tenrioe  in  LaUnU  See 
'KiBff's  Chiirch  History,'  p.  755. 

t  Memoir,  pp.  514,  515. 

St. 
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St.  Patrick.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  history  and 
peculiarities  ol*  the  church  in  subsequent  times.  By  a  strange, 
and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  injudicious  inversion  of  chronological 
order,  he  has  placed  this  portion  of  his  work  first  as  an  introduc- 
tion, reseiTing  the  biography  of  St  Patrick  for  the  end.  The 
changes  and  i>eculiarities  of  the  Church  in  subsequent  times, 
would  have  formed  a  natural  and  interesting  sequel  to  the  life  of 
its  founder.  The  wisdom  of  St  Patrick's  institutions  is  attested 
by  the  vitality  of  the  Church  in  subsequent  times.  In  the 
following  century,  St  Columba  settled  at  lona,  and  became  the 
Apostle  of  Scotland.  Fifty  years  later  still,  Aidan,  and  other 
monks  from  lona,  converted  the  Saxons  of  Northern  England  to 
the  Christian  faith,  and  restored  the  churches  which  Paganism 
had  nearly  overwhelmed.  At  an  earlier  date,  Columbanus  and 
his  companions  were  among  the  most  famous  missionaries  to  the 
barbarians  of  Central  Illurope,  while  the  Irish  Church,  in  common 
with  the  remnants  of  the  British  Church,  struggled  vigorously  to 
maintain  its  ancient  customs,  and  resist  the  dictation  of  Rome. 

But  though  the  wisdom  of  St  Patrick's  institutions  is  attested 
by  their  vitality,  it  is  hard  to  form  any  definite  idea  of  their 
nature,  and  of  tlie  changes  which  they  underwent  in  subsequent 
times.  There  seems  little  room  to  doubt  that  they  were  in  many 
points  unlike  the  system  which  prevailed  elsewhere,  and  whicli 
was  gradually  established  in  Ireland,  though  not  fully  developed 
till  the  twelfth  century.  We  know  enough  to  be  able  dimly  to 
discern  the  outline  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  two 
centuries  which  followed  the  era  of  St.  Patrick. 

No  student  of  Irish  ecclesiastical  history  .  is  ignorant  of  the 
division  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Irish  Church  into  what  are  called 
the  three  orders  of  Saints.  The  catalogue  first  published  by 
Archbishop  Ussher,  and  assigned  by  him  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  centur}',  marks  out  plainly  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  three  eras,  which  may  l>e  described — the  first,  as  the  era  of 
St.  Patrick  and  his  disciples,  from  a.d.  432  to  A.D.  534;  the 
second,  as  the  era  of  Columba,  from  a.d.  534  to  a.d.  600 ;  and 
the  third  as  the  ascetic  era,  from  a.d.  600  to  A.D.  666.  We  subjoin 
the  leading  sentences  of  this  remarkable  catalogue,  omitting  the 
lists  of  names. 

*  The  fibst  order  of  Catholic  Saints  was  in  the  time  of  Patrick ;  and 
then  they  wcrj  all  hisJupps,  famous  and  holy,  and  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  850  in  number,  founders  of  churches.  They  had  one  head, 
Christ,  and  cmr  chirf,  I'atrick ;  they  observed  one  mass,  one  celebra- 
tion, one  tonsure  from  ear  to  car.  They  celebrated  one  Easter,  on  the 
fourteenth  moon  after  the  venial  equinox,  and  what  was  cxconununi- 
cated  by  one  church,  all  excommunicated.   They  rejected  not  the  services 

and 
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und  Bocieitf  of  mfmett^  bccftuso,  foanded  on  the  rock  Cbrkt,  they  fear^ad 
not  tlio  blast  of  temptation.  This  ordor  of  Bainte  ^ontinubd  for  four 
neigus/ 

#  *  •  # 

'  The  fllsaoND  ordeh  was  of  Catliolio  Prci^^ff(^is.  For  in  this  order 
there  were  few  bi&hopn,  and  many  presbyters*  in  number  300,  They 
hud  one  head^  our  Lord ;  they  celebrated  difff-rctd  luagse^^  and  Imd 
diJ^^etUyideSf  one  Easter^  on  the  fourteenth  moon  nflter  the  eq[uinoij 
erne  Unmtre  from  ear  to  ear ;  they  tifuBed  the  itervken  of  women ^  separating 
them  fi^m  the  moniisterieg,  ,  *  *  *  They  received  a  mass  from  Bishop 

Barid^  and  GClaSj  and  Docus  the  Britons,* 

#  #  «  # 

*  The  third  osnER  of  Saints  was  of  this  jjort  t — Thoy  were  huiy 
pfosbyterfi  and  a  few  bishops,  100  in  number,  who dictk  in  dttnert  phrea, 
and  Ih'cd  tm  herbs  and  wjoieTj  and  the  alms  of  the  faithful ;  thoy  ahunncd 
privato  property ;  and  thoy  had  di£erenl  itJei^  and  mtmHv^^  and  tH£*retd 
ti/stmifr^t  (for  some  had  the  erown  and  others  the  hair),  and  a  diffirtmi 
Fuechfd,  frMival 

*■  These  lived  during  four  reigns  .  .  .  ^  and  continued  to  that  great 
mortality/     [a.d,  666,1 

'  Tho  first  Order  was  inost  holy ;  tho  second  Oi'der  Tcry  holy  ;  the 
third  Order  holy.  The  lirst  bums  like  tho  sun,  the  second  like  the 
moon,  the  third  lilco  the  stars/* 

This  catalogue  plainly  indicates  the  progress  of  chanjE^^e^  The 
unity  of  the  first  order  is  infringed  by  the  differetti  ma^xes  and 
different  mles  of  the  second,  and  a  growing  tendency  to  ascetic  ism. 
In  the  third  order  there  is  a  further  tliversitj  in  the  tonsures,  and 
the  time  of  celebrating  East4?r*  I'he  triumph  of  asceticism  is 
marked  by  the  prevalence  of  the  hermit  life.  We  see  here  tho 
breaking-  up  of  the  old  rules  and  discipline  of  St.  Fa  trick 
pn*paratory  to  the  uniformity  whicli  was  afterwards  established 
on  the  basis  of  Rome.  The  ancient  practices  or  irregularities 
{we  may  regard  them  in  either  light)  in  connexion  with  the 
episcopate,  seem  to  have  held  iheir  ground  die  longest. 

These  points,  whicli  were  characteristic  of  the  Irish  Church 
through  a  long  period  of  its  history  (though  not  found  in  it  ck* 
riusively),  were,  according  to  Dr.  Twld,  1st,  Bishops  witbout 
sees;  2nd,  consecration  by  a  single  bishop ;  3rd,  consecration 
per  aaJtum.  The  first  two  are  plainly  alluded  to  by  Archbishop 
Anselm,  in  his  letter  to  Murtach  CBricn,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century.     He  writes  : — 

*  It  is  also  said  that  bishops  in  yoitr  ountry  are  elected  at  random 
and  appointed  without  any  fiiod  place  of  episcopal  jnrisiliction  ;  and 
that  a  bishop,  like  a  priest^  is  ordained  by  a  single  bishop/f 


Memoir,  p.  88,  B%  note* 
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But  not  only  were  there  many  bishops  without  any  fixed  terri- 
torial jtuiadiction,  but  thej  were  often  attached  to  monasteries, 
and  were  subject  to  their  respective  abbots,  though  these  were 
only  presbyters.  From  the  story  given  by  Dt.  Todd  (pp.  11-13) 
it  appears  that  St  Brigid  had  a  bishop  attached  to  her  monastery 
at  Kildare,  to  perform  all  the  functions  peculiar  to  the  episcopate, 
without,  however,  giving  up  any  of  her  own  authority  or  juris- 
diction. This,  and  many  other  stories,  fully  confirm  the  accusa- 
tion made  as  to  the  want  of  fixed  dioceses.  The  story  in  die 
^  Book  of  Armagh,'  of  St  Patrick's  consecration  by  Amathorez, 
plainly  shows  (whether  the  tale  be  true  or  not)  that  in  Muircbu  s 
time  (about  A.D.  700)  it  was  not  considered  an  irregularity  that 
a  bishop  should  be  consecrated  by  a  single  bishop.  Dr.  Todd 
(pp.  74-77)  gives  other  proois  of  this.  Tbe  ordination  per  saHnm^ 
t.  e.,  conferring  episcopal  orders  upon  one  who  had  not  received 
the  previous  orders  of  deacon  and  priest,  rests  upon  more  slender 
evidence,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  have  existed 
along  with  the  other  practices  which  we  have  mentioned. 

All  these  show  either  that  the  customs  of  the  Irish  Church 
were  not  derived  from  Rome,  or  that  the  insular  position  of  the 
Church,  and  its  want  of  intercourse  with  the  Latin  Churches  had 
caused  the  introduction  of  anomalous  practices.  Tbe  probability 
seems  to  be,  that  the  Irish  Church  derived  many  of  its  customs 
through  a  jiortion  of  the  Galilean  Church,  from  Asia  Minor; 
and  its  insular  position  preserved  many  of  these  customs  long 
after  they  had  been  completely  obliterated  elsewhere.  The  traces 
of  orientalism  in  the  early  Irish  Church  are  undoubtedly  wrapped 
in  much  obscurity  ;  but  we  must  not  dismiss  as  mere  idlel^einds 
tlie  tnuHtion  that  ascribctl  their  tiuie  of  keeping  Easter,  their 
tonsure,  and  their  liturgy  *  to  the  apiK>intment  of  St  John. 

We  cannot  linger  over  these  topics,  which  offer  so  tempting 
a  theme  to  the  student  of  Church  History,  but  must  now  take 
leave  of  St.  Patrick  and  his  biographer.  On  the  whole,  notwith- 
standing its  solid  merits,  we  confess  to  some  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment in  Dr.  Todd's  book.  It  does  not  place  us  so  far  in  advance 
of  the  knowledge  given  by  others  as  we  expected ;  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  work  takes  much  from  its  interest  We  say 
the  arranpement ;  for  cortainly  the  defect  is  not  in  the  style,  or 
in  the  want  of  interesting  matter.  Tlie  extracts  we  have  given  are 
sufi'urient  to  show  that  Dr.  Tmld  handles  his  subject  clearly  and 
philosophically,  and  writes  in  an  attractive  style.     Notwithstand- 

*  See  the  curiotM  tract  printed  by  Dr.  Monm,  p,  243,  which  tnees  the  IriA 
Liturpj'  curtus  .ScW/orrn*!,  from  St.  John  through  Irencus»  Poljcarp,  Germanos 
and  Lupos. 
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ing,  his  book  is  a  heavy  one  to  read  through.  This  seems  to  arise 
from  a  defect  in  the  plan,  which  not  only  reverses  the  natural 
chronological  order,  but  scatters  the  remarks  upon  a  single  topic 
among  different  parts  of  the  book.  But  though  we  notice  this 
defect,  we  willingly  testify  that  Dr.  Todd  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  the  literature  of  his  country  and  the  history  of  the 
Church ;  and  we  believe  that  the  name  of  his  biographer  will 
long  be  remembered  in  connexion  with  that  of  the  Apostle  and 
patron  Saint  of  Ireland. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Principles  of  Educatioiu     By  the  Author  of  *  Amy 

Herbert'     2  vols.     1865. 
2.    Woman!*  Mission.     Tenth  edition.     1842. 

IN  more  than  one  treatise  on  the  education  of  women,  we  have 
seen  it  laid  down  that  its  end  and  object  should  be  to  fit 
them  for  the  duties  of  maternity.  They  are  to  be  taught  and 
trained  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  able  to  teach  and  train  their 
children.  If  this  theory  is  to  be  admitted,  at  least  there  should 
be  no  offence  to  the  theorists  in  a  faint  smile  at  the  inadequacy 
of  the  means  to  the  end,  under  modem  systems.  Shallow,  super- 
ficial, rapid  as  modem  female  education  too  crften  is,  it  is  not 
quite  fair  to  assume  that  the  rising  generation  stands  to  it  in  the 
exact  relation  of  fruit  to  tree.  And,  notwithstanding  familiar 
instances  of  great  men,  whose  character,  ability,  and  genius  have 
been  directly  traceable  to  maternal  character  and  influ^ice — not- 
withstanding Napoleon's  dictum  ^  that  the  fate  of  the  child  is 
always  the  work  of  his  mother,'  and  the  corroborations  of  it  in  the 
case  of  John  Wesley,  the  Napier  family,  and  many  others — 
much  remains  to  be  said  for  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and 
examples,  such  as  the  second  Pitt  and  the  second  Peel,  may  be 
urged  to  show  that  not  seldom  it  is  from  the  male  parent  that 
ability,  energy,  and  intellect  descend  to  his  of&prii^.  Without 
at  all  undervaluing  that  benignest  influence,  to  Imve  lost  or  never 
to  have  known  which  is  one  of  the  sorest  earthly  privations,  the 
softening,  winning,  humanising  influence  of  a  mother,  we  think 
that  it  is  an  incomplete  and  narrow  view  of  the  scope  of  educa- 
tion to  limit  it  to  training  woman  for  a  destiny  that  may  never 
be  hers.  Rather  should  that  system  recommend  itself  which 
puiports  to  educate  for  the  wider  object  of  producing  *  the  perfect 
woman,  nobly  planned/  who  shall  be  equal  to  die  occasion, 
whether  it  be  to  bring  up  children,  to  be  companion  to  a  hus- 
band, whose  home  it  is  denied  her  ta  bless  with  oflipring,  or, 
perchance,  to  illustrate  in  single  blessedness  the  sunny  *  afternoon 
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of  unmarried  life.'     The  primary  and  divine  idea  of  woman  Is 
*  a  help  meet  for  man.'    And  if  so,  in  educating  her  for  her  voca- 
tion,  respect  must  be  had,  not  less  to  such  provisions  as  maj  fit 
her  to  exercise  her  proper  influence  as  a  wife  over  her  husband, 
or  as  an  unmarried  woman  over  society,  than  to  such  as  may 
make  her  a  model  mother  to  her  boys  and  girls.     In  each  sphere, 
if  she  realises  her  mission,  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  be  *'  vain* 
queur  des  vainqueurs  de  la  terre ;'  the  more  cultivated  her  mind 
and  heart,  the  more  complete  her  spell  in  whatsoever  state  of  life 
she  finds  herself  occupying  under  the  allotments  of  Providence. 
The  childless  wife,  if  mghly  educated,  has  the  greater  power  to 
solace  her  husband's  regret  at  lack  of  offspring  by  being  all  in  all 
to  him  herself;  the  maiden  lady,  whose  youthful  training  has 
ministered  to  her  the  essentials  for  becoming,  if  need  be^  agreeable 
company  to  herself,  is  the  more  likely  to  be  welcome  in  society, 
because  she  brings  to  it  the  grace  of  contentment  with  her  lot, 
and  the  power  and  will  to  contribute  to  it  additional  ornament 
and  brightness.      It  is  the  lack  of  sound  early  education  and 
intelligent  preparation  for  life  which  makes  the  dissatisfied  old 
maid,  no  less  than  the  silly  wife,  and   the  weak   incompetent 
mother.     The  whole  subject,  then,  has  a  wide  interest  for  the 
other  sex.     Considerations  affecting  woman's  development  claim 
our   ready   sympathies.      When   in   Mr.  Fronde's  *  Henry  the 
Eighth  '  the  paradox  Is  mooted,  if  we  recollect  aright,  that  in  a 
world  without  women  that  monarch  would  have  been  faultless,  It 
occurs  at  once  to  the  male  reader  that  In  such  a  world,  humanly 
speaking,  It  would  be  indifferent  whether  one  were  good  or  bad. 
1  he  joys  and  sorrows,  the  ups  and  downs,  the  prizes  and  the 
reverses  of  man's  life,  can  scarcely  be  conceived  of  except  in  re- 
lation to  his  gentler  helpmate.     What,  then,  more  natural  than 
that  the  steps  to  fit  her  most  completely  for  her  mission  should 
form  an  ever-welcome  topic — a  thesis,  on  which  aught  novel  that 
can  be  said,  anything  old  that  can  be  dressed  in  newer  fashion, 
Is  well-nigh  sure  of  favourable    reception.      In  this  belief  wo 
venture  a  few  remarks  on  female  education  from  a  male  point  of 
view,  deferring  all  the  while  to  the  opinion  of  really  qualified 
female  writers  on  the  subject,  and  freely  admitting  that  a  man's 
estimate  of  the  matter  Is  in  danger  of  being  one-sided  and  selfish. 
On  the  first  point  for  consideration,  the  time  over  which  female 
education  should  extend,  we  have  little  fear  of  being  at  issue  with 
those  most  capable  of  dispassionate  judgment,  although  we  may 
perchance  do  despite  to  the  views  of  modem  young  ladies,  and 
contravene  the  principles  of  worldly-wise  mammas.     About  early 
training  all  are  more  or   less  agreed.     A  good  mother  begins 
teaching  her  clii\d  hom  me  momeut  it  can  crawl,  and  the  educa- 
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don  of  the  first  years  is  ever  the  most  indelible.     Happiest  that 
rhiUUiooil  where  the  mother's  teachings  goes  on  longest ;  tie%t  to 
it  that   where   the  direction^  if  not  the  details,  are  under  the 
mother's  eye.     But  as  to  rudimentary  leaching',  no  one  doulits 
tlie  wisdom  of  beginning  to  impart  it  early,  and  in  gradual,  mode- 
rate dmughts.     It  is  when  the  rLidiments  are  mastered,  and  the 
girl  in  her  teens,  that  iliflerence  of  opinion  arises  ttmching  the 
hours  and  years  of  female  instruction »     Here,  if  one  may  judge 
by  common  practice,  the  verdict  of  mothers  and  daughters  is  as 
much  at  variance  with  that  of  disinterested  lookers-on,  as  universal 
suAage  dififers  from  the  decision  of  a  select  committee.     While 
lookers-on  are  wont  to  deem  that  the  meet  preparation  for  culti- 
vated womanhcMxl  is  gradual  unforced  acquisition  of  such  know* 
ledge,  graces,  and  endowments,  as  will  sit  easily,  cling  lastingly, 
and  minister  the  most  unfailing  resources  to  the  future  life,  it 
se^ms  k%3  though  those  most  nearly  concerned  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  main  object  is  to  crowd  so  much  of  music, 
languages,  sciences,  graces,  and  accomplishments,  into  the  years 
between  twelve  and  seventeen,  that  at  the  latter  limit  a  girl  may 
be  pronounced  to  be  '  out,'  may  look  to  take  her  part  in  the  grt>wn- 
up  world,  and  be  at  leisure  to  ctmtemplate  an  eligible  investment 
in  the  matrimonial  market,  before  her  younger  sisters  arrive  at 
the  margin  of  this  immature  Rubicon.     Yet  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  this  kind  of  forcing  is  physically  as  well  as  morally 
hurtful.     The  ablest  authorities  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  a 
young  girFs  intellect  is  in  far  greater  risk  of  being  overstrained  than 
that  of  her  hardier  brother.     He  has  his  safety-valves  in  cricket, 
football,  boating,  riding,  running ;  and  his  rougher  system  is  less 
susceptible  of  peril  from  U>o  much  mental  fotxl,  wliicb  it  rejects, 
than  the  earefnlly- tended,  delicately-nurturetl^  so*mer-develoj>ed 
organisation  of  the  girl,  which  will  retain,  it  may  be,  the  instruc- 
tion crowdetl  into  a  space  too  small   for   it,   but  retain   it,  too 
frequently,  at  tl»e   risk   of  health,  and  generally  to  the  hurt  of 
mental    digestion,      A    boy  at  seventeen  is    entering    the    most 
telling    years    of   his    mental    culture.      At  the    very  same    age 
the  hot-house   plant,  his  sister,   is   transferred  from   the  school- 
room, where  every  appliance  has  been  used   to  facilitate  preco- 
cious ripeness  of  mind  and  manners ;  and  henceforth  the  round 
of  gaiety,  the  engagements  of  society,  the  *  node!  sure'  of  a  rest- 
less age,  preclude,  for  the  most  part,  the  further  cultivation  of 
previous  studies.     We  say  for  the   most  part,  because  we  mu«t 
except  the  light  literature  and  the  music,  which  still  divide  the 
hours  with  croquet,  because  most  attractive  to  the  male  sei,  most 
fitted  for  reproduction  in  small  talk,  and  most  favourable  to  an 
indolence  resulting  from  undue  previous  taxing  of  the  intellect. 
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Doubtless  it  may  be  a  human  weakness  to  be  evennore  dnging 
*^tas  parentum  pejor  avis'  as  we  grow  older,  and,  as  such, 
especially  to  be  distrusted  is  the  inclination  to  exaggerate  the 
excellencies  of  our  grandmothers  and  great  aunts ;  yet  smely  it  ii 
noteworthy  that,  while  their  training  lasted  longer,  it  extended 
ov^  far  less  ground,  and  that  of  them  we  may  say,  without  con* 
troversy^  that  they  were  neither  weaker  modxers,  worse  wives, 
nor  less  pleasant  and  agreeable  spinsters  than  are  produced  under 
the  Procrustean  system  of  the  present  day.  To  justify  such  a 
system,  we  must  first  concede  the  axiom  that  girls  ought  to  he 
taught  everything,  and  taught  it  moreover  by  the  age  of  seventeen. 
And  this  axiom  is  one  which  the  more  sober-minded  of  either 
sex  will,  we  suspect,  be  loth  to  grant.  It  strikes  them,  on  the 
contrary,  that  very  much  ought  to  be  left  for  after-study;  diata 
great  deal  of  what  is  non*essential  may  be  passed  over,  where 
there  is  no  manifest  talent  for  acquiring  it,  and  that,  above  all 
things,  the  cultivation  of  bodily  health  and  vigour  should  go  con- 
currently with  the  ripening  of  the  mind.  For  boys  and  men  the 
stimulus  of  emulation  is  wholesome  and  desirable;  bat  as  it  is 
quite  out  of  place  among  girls,  whose  sphere  is  the  home  circle 
and  whose  grace  a  sweet  retiringness,  it  is  surely  enough  if  their 
schooldays  be  spent  in  acquiring  such  modicums  of  knowledge  as 
can  be  easily  digested ;  for  these  will  prove  more  in  the  end  than 
the  crude  notions  which  a  modem  schoolgirl  carries  off  from  her 
multifarious  lectures.  Sound  education  and  instruction  effect 
this  chiefly,  that  they  open  the  door  to  knowledge,  so  as  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  avail  himself  of  access  to  it.  Let  female  education 
recognise  this^  and  extend  itself  over  the  eighteenth  year,  with 
the  understanding  that  even  then  it  is  but  intrusted  to  a  girl's 
own  hands,  instead  of  her  teacher's,  and  the  fruits  will  be  visible 
In  higher  aims,  less  frivolous  tastes,  more  definiteness  of  purpose, 
and  greater  strength  of  character.  Such  common-sense  training 
is  the  course  by  which  to  earn  the  high  and  discriminating  praise 
which  De  Quincey  awards  to  Miss  Wordsworth :  *  She  was  con- 
tent to  be  ignorant  of  many  things ;  but  what  she  knew  and  had 
really  mastered,  lay  where  it  could  not  be  disturbed — in  the 
temple  of  her  own  fervid  heart.'* 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  strong  dissent  from  the 
foolish  system  of  making  schoolgirls  slaves  to  the  acquisition  of 
accomplishments  for  which  they  have  no  taste;  and  there  is  a 
natural  transition  to  the  questions  what  and  how  to  teach,  in  nega- 
tive as  well  as  positive  aspects.  And  here  a  division  meets  us 
which  it  is  less  than  ever  possible  to  ignore  in  the  present  day, 

*  De^Quincey^s  Works,  yoI.  ii.  p.  136. 
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that  IS  to  saj,  education  of  acajtnpUslnnents^  ami  education  of  in- 
tellect and  inonvl  powers.  Most  people  rank  these  intheordex  in 
wlilch  we  ba,¥e  placed  them,  tliough  fiouDder  wisdom  would  reckon 
that  which  we  have  set  first,  the  education  wliich  aims  at 
achievements  in  siJciety,  as  very  secondary  to  that  which  culti- 
vates mental  and  moral  p<JWor.  The  cine  has  an  eye  to  externals ; 
the  other  is  introspective.  And  while  the  former  secures  at  too 
^reat  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  pains,  considering  what  must  be 
foregone  to  make  room  for  it,  the  mere  transient  power  of 
attracting  and  captivating,  the  latter  furnishes  the  far  more  pre- 
cious life-endowment,  the  independence  and  self-contained ness, 
which  ptiables  her  who  has  it  to  be  as  happy,  good,  and  useful 
out  oi"  society  as  in  it.  Let  the  education,  then,  of  accrjmpHsh- 
ments  be  relegated  to  the  second  lank,  and  disposed  of  brietly^ 
Ifelore  we  treat  of  essentials.  No  one  would  lay  down  a  law  that 
should  bann  the  cultivation  of  vocal  and  instrumental  musir^ 
eing  that  it  exercises,  when  successfully  developetl,  so  just  a 
?U  oyer  so  many  hearers,  and  such  sotitbing,  awakenings 
piritualising  influences  upon  even  those  who  are  wholly  ignorant 
&f  its  principles.  But  it  may  admit  of  grave  question  what  is 
Fgained  by  two  hours  and  a  half  of  practice  ;wt  dkni  in  the  case 
jf  the  ninety  and  nine  girls  who  will  never  berome  first-rate  per- 
"Lirmei's,  and  who  will  unquestionably  play  and  sing  no  more, 
lifter  they  become  wives  and  mothers.  It  is  quite  time  that  in 
female  education  a  wider  recognition  should  take  place  of  the 
wisdom  of  electing  what  accomplishments  to  pursue,  and  what 
to  decline.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  a  man  may  choos*"  hii 
itecond  school  or  tripos,  while  the  ancient  studies  of  the  University 
are  a  mne  qtui  nan  to  all  alike.  Might  it  not  be  well  to  takr  a 
little  more  trouble  in  ascertaining  the  variou*  bents  of  girlish 
capacity  likewise,  so  that,  where  it  waa  to  end  only  in  meiUocrity, 
music  might  not  Ix*  followed  up,  but  more  time  alh*ttcd  to 
drawing,  if,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  absence  of  musical  talent, 
the  taste  for  drawing"  appeared  to  be  a  compensating  gift?  It 
tmay  be  doubted  whether,  except  in  a  few  Imlliant  instances,  the 
'years  of  girlhood  can  furnish  space  for  thorough  attainment  of 
both ;  and  the  struggle  to  master  too  many  accomplishments  is 
apt  to  end  in  a  superficiality^  spreading  over  the  more  solid 
studies,  and  acting  prejudicially  on  the  whole  mind.  In  like 
mailQaf  we  venture  to  think  it  a  mistake,  unless  in  cases  of  rare 
Imgniitic  talent,  to  encourage  tlie  acquirement  in  mere  schooldays 
I  of  more  than  one  modem  language.  ^  Non  multa  sed  multum  *  may 
"hold  good  in  this  case,  if  interpreted  for  the  nonce  of  getting  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  one  or  two  languages,  instead  of  a  smattering 
of  many.     Perhaps,  even   wher^  there   is  talent  for   language^ 
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the  complete  mastery  of  one  is  a   greater  power  than  divided 
acquaintance  with  half-a-dozen ;  and,  as  French  is  the  passpcurt 
to  Europe,  and  serves  as  a  medium  of  intercommunication  to  the 
civilised  world,  it  deserves  to  be  more   really  and    eflectuallj 
taught  to  every  Ei^lish  schoolgirl,  than  it  is  likely  to  be,  so  long 
as,  beyond  a  few  verbs  and  a  few  exercises,  it  is  left  to  teach 
itself  through  the  broken  gabble  wherewith  girls  cheat  the  hours 
during  which  a  veto  is  put  upon  their  mother  tongue.     A  wise 
selection  of  French  books  would  enhance  the  value  of  this  branch 
of  study.     Better  and  more  attractive  vehicles  may  be  found  for 
conveying  the  knowledge  of  the  French  language  to  English 
youth  than  the  'Gil  Bias,'  and  'Recueils  Choisis,' the  ' Te1e- 
maque,'  and  '  Gonsalve,'  of  our  early  days.     This  done,  and  care 
being  taken  to  teach  it  thoroughly  and  grammatically,  the  study 
of  French  may  serve  to  the  femsde  mind  as  a  substitute  for  that 
mental  drill  which  the  dead  languages  supply  to  the  English 
schoolboy.    It  will  fiimish  the  mastery  over  grammar  and  syntax, 
and  a  key  to  self-instruction  in  other  languages,  if  such  should 
chance  to  be  the  taste.     Not  indeed  the  master>key;  for  that 
unquestionably  is   Latin,   though   at   various   times   objections 
have  been  urged  to  its  introduction  into  the  female  curriculum. 
Weighty,  indeed,  ought  such  objections  to  be,  if  they  avail  to 
exclude  a  girl  from  a  discipline  so  promotive  of  accuracy,  so 
improving  to  English  style,  so  helpful  to  familiarity  with  the 
grammar  and  syntax  of  most  European  tongues.     Yet  to  what 
do  they  amount  ?     To  no  more,  we  are  constrained  to  own,  than 
may,  with  equal  or  greater  force,  be  urged  against  the  unwatche<l 
study  of  French  or  English  authors.  Nothing  in  the  Latin  language 
is  more  dangerous  than  the  ordinary  type  of  French  novels,  teem- 
ing, as  these  do,  with  a  subtler,  because  less  manifest,  poison.  And, 
to  quote  the  most  recent  editor  of  Homer,  '  As  regards  matters 
of  delicacy  wc  apologize  to  modern  ears  for  Shakspere,  on  the 
score  of  the  fault  of  his  age,   on  a  moderate  computation  five 
hundred  times  at  least  for  once  that  .such  an  apology  is  needed 
for  Homer.'  *     And  what,    we  may  ask,  would  be  the  ratio  if 
for  Shakspere  we  were  to  read  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ?     Yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  worst  blemishes  of  the  Elizabe- 
than dramatists  are  half  as  much  calculated  to  sap  the  founda- 
tions of  simplicity  and  purity,  as  the  equivocal  situations,  and 
maudlin  sentimentalities  of  the  modem  sensational  novel.     Much 
truth  lies  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  remark  that  '  the  chance  and  scattered 
evil  that  may  here  and  there  haunt,  or  hide  itself  in,  a  powerful 
book  never  does  any  harm  to  a  noble  girl :'  nor  can  we  exclude 

♦  Hayman*s  *  Odyssey/  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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Latin  from  tlic  studies  of  girlbootl  without  ignoring  another 
sound  pt>sition  of  the  same  ekKjuent  writer ;  viz.,  '  that  a  man 
ought  to  know  any  language  or  science  he  leams,  thortmghly  ; 
while  a  w^oman  should  know  the  same  language  or  science  so 
far  as  to  enable  her  to  svinpathise  in  her  husband's  pleasures, 
and  in  those  of  his  best  friends/  *  But  the  true  answer  to  ob- 
jectors is,  to  concede  the  peril  of  unguarded  and  unrestricted 
reading  of  the  classics  (as  indeed  of  ail  unrestricteti  reading  in 
the  case  of  the  young),  whilst  we  uphold  the  importance^  towards 
strengthening  the  female  mind^  and  completing  its  educatioDj  of 
such  a  discriminating  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  is  imparted  by 
conscientious  instructors,  best  of  all,  perhaps,  if  it  may  be^  under 
parental  surreillance  or  tuition.  The  movement  to  admit  abstruscr 
sciences,  such  as  mathematics,  into  the  school girFs  course  we 
regard  with  less  favour,  although  in  the  very  rare  cases  where  sbe 
has  a  taste  and  capacity  for  such  knowledge,  the  study  of  it  need  not 
be  discouraged.  Women  in  general  are  probably  best  as  they 
are — in  possession  of  that  intuitive  right  judgment  which  is  safe 
at  first  thoughtj  though  with  the  stronger  half  of  the  intelligent 
creation  *  second  thoughts  are  best/  No  teaching  imparts  this 
inborn  leaping  to  sound  conclusionSj  or  matures  the  tact  which  is 
a  woman's  chief  advantage  over  her  more  methodical  partner  in 
life.  What  she'  does  want,  perhaps,  is  the  means  of  amassing 
data  for  induction,  of  storing  up  lessons  corrective  of  her  natural 
enthusiasm,  of  arranging  examples  available  in  any  conceivable 
situation  or  question. 

It  may  be  that  History,  and,  even  more,  Biography  (in  naming 
which  we  pass  from  education  of  the  accomplishments  into  the 
range  of  practical  education  of  the  intellect),  deserve  a  very  chief 
place  among  the  stiulies  of  girlhood*  *  What  have  been  the 
1>ooks,'  asks  Archdeacon  Allen  in  a  lecture  on  the  everyday 
work  of  ladies,  from  which  many  valuable  suggestions  might  be 
gathered,  'that  have  beat  helped  man  to  live?  They  are  all 
biographical/  And  Longfellow's  reiteration  of  the  same  idea  in 
his  *  Psalm  of  Life  '  is  too  well  known  to  need  quotation.  Now 
if  this  is  true  for  men,  much  more  for  women.  Their  school  days 
should  be  s*>  parcelled  out  that  a  liberal  allowance  of  time  may 
be  given  to  History  and  Biography — kindretl  studies,  interlacing 
each  other — to  be  learned  not  out  of  colourless  compendiums, 
but  from  accepted  *  works  for  all  time*  of  which  there  are 
enough  for  ample  choice.  On  some  collateral  studies,  e.  p* 
Oetjgraphy,   it  may  be  that  too  much  time  i*  bestowed.     The 

*  '  SesAme  aaii  Lili«*  p.  1C3.     Itid,  161, 
Voh  119.— iVi?.  2$8.  2  h  broad 
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broad  landmarks  well  laid  down  and  defined  ouglit  not  to  want 
endless  repetition,  or  to  usurp  space  more  urgently  due  to  studies^ 
having  a  greater  influence  on  life.  ^  Hoc  illud  est  prae^ipue  in 
cognitione  rerum  salubre  ac  frugifenim,  oomis  te  exempli  docur 
menta  in  illustri  posita  monumento  intueri :  inde  tibL  .  •  .  quod 
imitcre  capias :  inde  foedum  incepto,  foedum  cxitu  quod  rites." 
There  can  be  no  healthier  discipline  conceivable  for  the  female 
mind  than  instruction  by  examples  in  a  well-chosen  coarse  of 
Biography.  And,  not  so  much  indeed  for  its  disciplinary  efiects 
as  for  its  essential  claim  to  form  part  in  the  tmining  of  educated 
Englishwomen,  and  its  legitimate  stimulus  to  patriotic  feeling, 
the  kindred  study  of  English  literature  is  entitled  to  far  moie 
attention.  Why  should  not  English  girlhood  be  taught,  first 
and  foremost,  its  own  mother  tongue — so  as  to  love  it,  to  read  it^ 
to  write  it :  to  be  conversant  with  its  poetry ;  to  appreciate  its 
prose:  to  know  something  of  its  structure  and  faist<nj  and 
development?  One  knows  not  whether  to  smile  or  Uusfa,  in 
this  age  of  books  and  literary  luxury,  to  see  how  ignorant  of  our 
standard  literature  are  thrcN^-fourths  of  the  young  ladies  one 
meets.  Without  expecting  them  to  pass  an  examination  in 
^  Shakespeare '  or  ^  Paradise  Lost,'  or  to  be  thoroughly  at  home 
in  the  '  I3ritish  Essayists,'  one  ought  to  find  it  a  hai^r  task  than 
it  is,  to  fathom  the  depths  of  their  knowledge  of  English  litera- 
ture, especially  if  their  skill  in  making  talk  out  of  soiall  data  is 
taken  into  account  To  say  nothing  of  the  more  frivolous,  whose 
best  reading  is  the  serial  of  Dickens  or  TroUope,  the  better 
avera^^e  of  young  ladies  contents  itself  t(x>  generally  with  semi- 
religious  novels,  and  the  lighter  articles  of  the  various  monthlies. 
The  fault  must  lie  with  the  misdirection  of  taste  in  school  days ; 
and  lack  of  knowledge  so  valuable  and  so  accessible  is  surely  an 
inexcusable  fault  Boys  indeed  must  pick  it  up  at  by-times,  as 
their  school  hours  are  mainly  devoted  to  classics.  But  classics 
to  them  are  partly  in  the  place  of  English  literature,  and  partly 
the  stepping-stones  to  a  knowledge  of  it,  seeing  that  it  is  chiefly 
modelled  alter  the  classical  patterns.  Girls,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  only  English  literature  from  which  to  gain  ideas  of  style  or 
composition,  except  the  mother-wit  which  it  must  be  admitted 
serves  them  in  good  stead.  A  decided  improvement  in  all 
girl -school  rooms  would  be  the  introduction  of  such  text 
books  as  the  'Student's  Manual  of  English  Literature,'  by 
Dr.  Smith,  or  the  similar  Manual  of  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold. 
Thes(^  might  be  supplemented  by  copious  readings  from  the 
particular  authors  most  deserving  of  study,  and  it  would  be  a 
further  advantage  if  lessons  upon  such  subjects  could  be  required 
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to  be  reproduced  In  abstract.  The  f^ain  of  tbia  process  would 
be  twofyid.  The  memory  would  be  streniflhenedj  and  this  is  no 
ueiim porta nt  aim  in  education.  And,  Ijcside  tUts,  a  stvle  would 
be  formed,  wbich  would  have  its  foundation  in  accredited  modeU 
and  ace  urn  te  principles,  and  jet  retain  a  certain  character  of  its 
own  peculiar  to  female  composition.  Wo  mig^ht  again  h)ok  for 
the  lively,  easy,  graceful  letters,  which  women  penned  in  time 
past;  but  which  the  hurry  of  modem  Hie,  the  preference  for 
showy  accomplishments,  the  skimming  of  many  light  l>o<jkft  in 
place  of  the  d  igestion  of  a  few  sound  ones,  has  ilone  so  much  to 
banish.  What  is  there  even  now  to  equal  the  natural,  unsys- 
tematicj  but  deligfhtfuUy  versatile  correspondence  of  some  lew 
women,  whose  education  has  been  modelled  after  the  elder 
fashion,  and  whose  letters  achieve  a  more  enduring  popularity 
at  the  breakfast- table,  than  the  most  skilful  and  elabomte 
performance  in  the  music-room  ?  Or  what  more  barren  than 
tlie  hasty  scrawls,  the  ungainly  sentences  and  (save  the  mark  !) 
phonetic  spelling  of  many  young  ladies,  on  whose  education  there 
has  lieen  no  stint  of  expense.  The  practice  recommended  above 
would  help  to  remove  this  blot,  which  however  has  at  all  times 
clung  more  or  less  to  our  fair  countrywomen.  Frf>m  the  Plays 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  we  gather  that  a  letter- writer**  tm^L 
was  discoverable  by  solecisms  of  spelling,  '  A  letter,'  say* 
Podramo,  in  *  A  Wife  for  a  Montk,'  Act  1,  Scene  2 — 

'  But  tig  a  woman's^  Sitj  I  know  by  the  hand. 
And  the  lalsc  orthography.     They  write  old  Saxon.' 

And  from  numerous  other  instances  in  later  days  we  may  select 
the  specimen  of  spelling,  fomid  in  her  own  handwriting,  in  the 
Bible  of  William  IIl.'s  Queen  Mary.  We  are  indebted  for  it  to 
a  note  in  Lord  Macau  lay's  History — *  This  book  was  given  to 
the  King  and  /at  our  Crommtimh  Marie  R/  Yet  slovenly 
orthography  is  less  than  ever  excusable  in  an  age  of  such  refine- 
ment as  our  own ;  and  there  is  no  surer  remedy  for  it  than 
written  abstracts,  which  are  but  another  form  of  dictation- 
exereises. 

A  word  or  two  may  be  said  in  favour  of  more  cultivation  of 
the  art  of  reading  aloud,  an  accomplishment  so  popular  and  so 
needful  that  its  value  cannot  be  eacaggerated.  What  simpler 
repay al  than  this  of  the  price  of  nurture  to  an  aged  father? 
What  sweeter  solace  to  tlie  sick,  whom  it  b  woman's  mission  to 
tend  ?  What  surer  mode  of  kindling  love  of  hooks  in  young 
children?  And*  in  quitting  the  topic  of  'what  to  teach/  it 
were  wrong  to  omit  a  word  for  the  ideacc  of  Botany,  a  science 
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especially  fitted  for  the  gentler  sex,  to  whose  coantry  rambles  it 
gives  endless  variety,  whilst  it  inspires  them  with  ever-increasing 
reverence  for  the  Author  of  Creation.*  No  kindred  study  comes 
near  it  in  attractiveness,  in  freshness  of  charm,  in  facilities  for 
cultivation,  or  in  enduringness  of  resource.  It  were  wrong,  too, 
to  let  Mr.  Ruskin's  *  veto'  upon  theology  as  a  science  for  ladies 
lack  our  hearty  endorsement  There  is  no  need  to  teach  them 
wider  charities,  or  more  trustful  and  unaffected  piety.  Those,  in 
the  true  woman,  are  innate.  And  if  one  thing  rather  than 
another  is  calculated  to  mar  and  outroot  these,  it  is  surely  die 
incompetent  intrusion  of  themselves  into  the  region  of  religious 
controversy,  '  into  that  science  in  which  the  greatest  men  hare 
trembled,  and  the  wisest  erred.'  t 

It  is  harder  to  settle  how  to  teach :  and  to  dogmatize  on  this 
topic  in  an  essay  would  savour  of  arrogance.  So  much  depends 
on  natural  gifts,  so  much  on  self-discipline  in  the  teacher,  that 
what  in  one  would  be  a  successful  method,  might  prove  an  utter 
failure  practised  by  another.  Patience,  temper,  quickness  of 
insight,  a  '  happy  knack,'  a  readiness  of  illustration,  are  blessings 
no  less  to  those  engaged  in  teaching  than  to  those  whom  they 
teach.  But  one  or  two  remarks  in  passing  upon  this  particular 
topic  are,  if  not  new,  at  least  not  too  old  to  be  repeated.  For 
example,  it  seems  of  permanent  consequence  to  all  real  teaching, 
that  the  life  of  the  seed  sown  should  be  continually  and  search- 
ingly  tested.  Repetition  and  reproduction  ought  to  be  at  least 
weekly  businesses.  Inaccuracy  is  the  bane  of  shallow  and 
discursive  teaching :  and  what  is  rarer,  especially  in  women, 
than  so  clear  a  knowledge  of  a  few  subjects,  that  its  depths  will 
bear  sounding?  Now  repetition  must  impress  lessons  on  the 
mind,  and  the  reproduction  of  them  on  paper  must  test  the 
strength  of  the  impression.  The  wholesome  confidence  and 
sense  of  strength  which  will  ensue  act  as  a  stimulus  to  fresh 
acquisitions,  and  are,  besides,  a  moral  benefit.  Again,  to  the 
question  *  how? '  the  best  half  of  the  answer  is  *  Teach  principles.' 
To  this  system  the  Gradgrind  plan  of  'facts,'  'facts,'  is  the 
ill-fruited  opposite.  But  the  main  object  of  education  must  be 
to  provide  a  thorough  groundwork  few  the  reception  of  after- 
structures.     \o  evidence  of  good  teaching,  in  the  case  of  boy  or 

*  Tennyson  has  an  eye  to  both  these  womanly  stadies  where,  in  the  •Princess,' 
he  writes — 

•  To  and  fro 
With  books,  with  flowers,  with  angel  offices 
Like  creatures  native  nnto  gracioiis  art. 
And  in  their  own  clear  element  they  moTcd.' 
t  *  Sesame  and  Lilies/  p.  15S-9. 
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girl,  can  be  so  decisive  as  tiie  entlitistastic  following  out  of  the 
subjects  taiigbt,  after  emancipation  from  tutors  and  governesses. 
Rightly  V Stowed,  education  of  youth  is  but  the  opening-  of  the 
vestibules  of  the  glorious  Temple  of  knowleda:ej  the  gateway  of 
an  avenue,  the  end  of  which  is  not  to  be  reached  even  in  a  life* 
walk.  Give  a  sure  step  at  starting^j  put  them  in  the  way  to 
make  progress  safely  by  themselves,  and  (if  a  teacher  is  in 
eaniest  ami  inspires  a  contagious  enthusiasm)  you  supply  object, 
purpose^  and  confidence  to  pupils,  whose  lives  would  otherwise 
be  a  prey  to  disisatisfaction  and  ennui  The  best  boys'  schools 
quite  recognise  this.  The  ablest  masters  do  not  attach  so  much 
weight  to  tile  number  of  Greek  plays  or  books  o(  Thucydides  a 
lad  has  read  before  he  goes  to  colleg'c,  as  to  his  having  thoroughly 
mastered  the  principles  of  grammar  and  construction,  and  learnt 
the  way  of  manipulating  difficult  passages,  and  of  extending  his 
own  stock  of  reading,  And  this  should  hold  good  equally  in 
female  education. 

But  who  shall  best  carry  this  out?  We  have  left  till  last 
this  very  absorbing  question,  involving  as  it  does  such  diversity 
of  opinion,  and  experiencing  at  the  present  time  so  many 
attempts  at  solution^  that  reference  to  the  subject  can  hardly 
be  inopportune*  Long  have  the  stronger  minds  of  either  sex 
been  busy  with  the  problem ;  long  will  it  be  ere  they  arrive  at 
unanimity  or  light  on  an  undeniable  panacea.  Of  late  years 
some  attempt 

^  To  lift  the  wotnan^s  fall'n  divinity 
Upon  an  even  pedestal  %dth  mini ' 

has  proceeded  from  the  promoters  of  'Ladies' Colleges,*  to  be 
officered  by  eminent  professors  of  the  stronger  sex ;  and  a 
kindred  scheme  is  tliat  which  proposes  to  admit  to  public 
estaminations  and  degrees  young  ladies,  school  or  home-bred. 
Such  schemes  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
'  With  equal  husbandry 
The  wouiau  were  on  equal  of  the  man/ 

but  probably  such  Utopian  dreams  will  infiuence  few  parents  or 
guardians  until  at  least  it  is  ascertained  that  all  milder  and  less 
revolutionary  means  of  improving  the  class  of  female  educators 
are  fruitless.  There  may  be  reasonable  doubt  whether  male 
teachers  will  be  equally  alive  to  the  danger  of  straining  the 
girlish  intellect,  or  know  so  well  as  women  at  what  point  to  cog 
tlie  wheels  of  tbe  intellectual  machine.  Natural  quickness  and 
enthusiasm  enhance  the  risk  of  hot -house  devehipment ;  and 
against  this  the  womanly  instinct  is  the  only  safeguard.  Physi- 
cally,  therefore,  it   is  better  that,  as  heretoforcj  women  should 
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discharge  the  chief  functions  of  female  education,  having  recourse 
to  masters  to  supplement  the  stated  curriculum  with  their  special 
arts.     It  is  better  also  mentally.     Elder  women  of  thought  and  tact 
will  discourage  the  unfeminineness  of  rivalries  and  competitions 
among  meek-eyed  maidens,  and  deem  the  fervid  emulation  oC 
honours  and    classes   more    suited   to   the   ^palaestra'  than  the 
*  gymeceum.'     And  as  to  the  moral  aqpect,  this,  we  fancy,  is  un- 
touched  by   both   the    collie    and    the    examination   scheme. 
Women,  it  seems  to  be  admitted,  must  be  installed  as  the  moral 
assessors,  whose  presence  and  nearness  shall  countercheck  the 
chiefly  intellectual  influence  of  professors.    Omit  this  safeguard, 
and  there  looms  a  danger  of  the  sex  being  unsexed,  of  the  de- 
pression of  the  chief  womanly  graces,  and  of  the  exaltation  into 
their  throne  of  unseemly  ambition,   and    the   conceit  of  being 
smarter  than  one*s  neighbours.     The  opinion  of  sensible  men  on 
diese  matters  may  be  gathered  from  the  significant  fact  that  thej 
rarely  take  a  wife    from    the  ranks  of  those  ladies  who  hare 
eourted  the  appellation  of  *•  blues,'  though  they  by  no  means  hold 
eheap  the  unaffected  refinement  and  high  feminine  cultivation 
not  seldom  found  in  those  who  most  ^  shun  to  have  their  mmtal 
graces  spied.'     What  then  is  the  true  course  ?     Are  we  to  adopt 
the   principle   of  large    girl-schools?     The    testimony    of  the 
ablest  female  writers  on  education,  and  the  consensus  of  less 
initiated  but  not  less  interested  male  thinkers,  go  to  negative 
this  proposition.    Miss  Sewell,  in  her  *  Principles  of  Education,'* 
adduces  cogent  arguments  to  prove  that  ^  gregarious  education 
for  girls  is  injurious.'     *To  boys,*  she  says,  'the  school  is  the 
type  of  the  life  they  are  hereafter  to  lead.     Girls  are  to  dwell  in 
quiet  homes,  amongst   a    few   friends;    to    exercise  a  noiseless 
influence;  to  be  submissive  and  retiring.     There  is  no  connexion 
between  the  bustling  mill-wheel  life  of  a  large  school,   and  that 
for  which  they  are  supjx)sed  to  be  preparing.'     She  remarks^  too, 
on  the  evils  of  indiscriminate  companionship,  more  lasting  in 
the  case  of  girls  than  of  bo}*s  ;  the  absence  of  any  strong  prin- 
ciple correspondent  to   the  traditionary  school-boy  honour ;  the 
greater  facilities  in  girls'  schools  for  pettiness,  deceit,  and  frivolity. 
Such  is  a  lady's  view,  derived  from  experience  and  observation, 
and  written  in  no  animus  against  female  education  by  females, 
but  quite  the  contrary.     And  it  does  but  confirm  the  more  specu- 
lative  impressions    of   many  fathers  and  guardians,   for  whose 
more  confirmation  we  throw  one  or  two  lesser  arguments  into 
Miss  Sewell's  side  of  the  scale.     Seminaries  for  young  ladies 

*  II.  p.  219,  &c. — [We  have  given  the  substance  of  her  remarks — though,  for 
compression's  sake,  we  have  not  qtoted  word  for  word,  except  where  this  is  indi- 
cated by  inverted  commas.] 
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involve^  it  strikes  uSj  all  tlie  jeftlousiesj  licErt-burning's,  and  can- 
teations  of  the  "^  public  examination '  system,  without  its  good 
results.  If  class-lists  and  places  aod  prizes  are  desirable  for 
girls,  the  award  should  emanate  from  a  high  tribunal,  and  not 
from  the  proprietress  of  Bavleaf  Villa,  witli  her  English  and 
Parisian  aides-de-camp.  This  is  worth  noting;  btit  it  is  a 
trifling  matter  compared  with  the  sacrifice  of  motherly  influence 
which  those  make  who  send  their  daughters  to  a  large  girl- 
sch*K)L  Let  the  mistress  be  ever  so  conscientious*  she  is  sttll  not 
the  parent,  but  only  *■  in  loco  parentis  ;  *  and  the  shades  of  distinct 
tion  which  teachers  apply  to  this  phrase  vary  according  to  the 
degrees  of  unselfishness  in  those  who  undertake  a  work  more  or 
less  for  prn(it*s  sake*  Can  this  ever  compensate  for  homo  care^ 
liome  example,  home  teaching?  Can  there  be  gain  or  need  for 
girls  of  premature  initiation  in  the  school  of  life,  apart  from  the 
home,  where  needful  instruction  may  be  imparted  by  a  governess^ 
while  the  tone,  influence,  and  presiding  spirit  is,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  the  mother's  ?  We  think  not ;  and  for  like  reasons,  tliough 
in  a  less  degree,  we  regard  'select  and  limited  establishments* 
with  coldness.  These  serve  their  purpose  for  orphans,  and 
perhaps  for  a  class  towards  which  it  is  imjwssible  not  to  feel 
kindly — ^the  little  girls  sent  home  for  education  from  India.  And 
it  would  be  base  wrong  to  womanhwjdj  to  doubt  that  there  are  many 
lugh*mindcd  ladies  who  are  *  mothers'  indeed  to  such.  But,  by 
preference,  that  system^  be  it  what  it  may,  seems  aptest  for 
female  education,  which  lets  the  mother  be  to  the  governess  what 
the  provost  is  (theoretically)  to  the  head  master  of  a  public 
school.  So  bt?st  will  distinctive  character  be  transmitted  ;  so 
tact  and  sound  sense  infused  *pari  passu'  with  knowledge;  so 
woman  retain  that  crowning  grace  which  even  the  heathen 
Thucydides  singled  out  for  her,  '  fidelity  to  her  own  sex  and 
JIatuFe,  and  the  being,  us  little  as  possible,  the  subject  of  men's 
relnarks,  whether  in  praise  or  dispraise/' *  It  is  the  absence  or 
the  depression  of  the  motherly  influence  which  the  best  French 
writers  on  education  have  seen  to  be  the  prime  blot  in  conventual 
educ  ation  ;  and  ifj  as  there  is  reason  for  concluding^  this  fault  is 
fatal  to  the  best  schemes  in  which  it  can  be  detected,  there 
remains  but  one,  or,  in  a  special  contingency,  two  resources  and 
resorts.  To  dispose  at  once  of  that  which  is  contingent,  it  has 
often  occurred  to  parents  having  a  common  interest  in  th© 
question,  that  a  day-school  open  to  the  nominees  of  a  limited 
proprietary  might  be  a  lafe  soIotioQ  of  the  eduaitional  problem 
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in  the  case  of  girls.  In  other  words,  the  junction  of  four  or  five 
families  having  girls  to  educate,  in  purchase  or  rent  of  premises, 
and  the  establishment  in  them  of  a  well-selected  and  responsible 
instructress,  to  be  aided  by  the  best  masters.  The  gain  of  such 
a  plan  would  be,  doubtless,  great ;  nothing  less,  indeed,  than  the 
recourse  for  daily  instruction  to  highly  competent  teachers,  while 
the  hours  of  relaxation,  rest,  and  meals,  would  still  be  passed  at 
home — still,  as  is  meetest,  under  the  mother's  eye.  Tlie  moral 
advantage  would  be  great  But  the  plan  is  beset  with  difficulties, 
which  greatly  impede  its  application.  It  is  feasible,  indeed,  in 
towns,  though  even  there  it  involves,  however  great  our  advance 
since  the  age  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  attendance  of  discreet 
handmaids  to  conduct  our  Virginias  to  and  fro.  This  claim  of 
society  and  its  usages  is  wholesomely  imperative.  And  yet 
compliance  with  it  involves  an  extra  domestic ;  and  even  then  it 
is  not  every  parent  who  will  relish  the  thought  of  his  daughter 

'  With  her  small  tablets  in  her  hand,  and  her  satchel  on  her  arm, 
Home  as  she  bounding  went  from  school,  nor  dreamed  of  shame  or 
harm.' 

But  for  country  families  the  thing  is  out  of  the  question.  In 
many  neighbourhoods  it  is  hard  to  organise  weekly  drawing  or 
dancing  classes,  so  wide  apart  do  houses  lie.  How  much  more 
impossible,  then,  a  daily  junction  of  forces.  We  are  driven 
therefore  to  home  education,  to  the  governess-system  with  its 
admitted  drawbacks,  yet  with  its,  in  our  judgment,  compensating 
gains.  There  is  here  no  severance  from  the  parental  influence  ; 
no  delegation  to  others  of  the  chief  work  of  education,  the  moral 
discipline.  And  though  some  may  object  that  girls  brought  up 
at  home  are  apt  to  lack  polish  and  self-possession  in  society, 
while  a  schoolgirl  acquires  these  by  mixing  with  numbers,  yet 
it  may  still  be  an  open  question  whether  schoolgirlish  confidence 
is  preferable  to  home-bred  bashfulness.  The  graver  objectiontto 
education  by  governesses  at  home,  is  the  difficulty  of  finding 
well-qualified  candidates  for  the  post.  The  fault  is  partly  due 
to  the  social  rule  obtaining  in  England,  that  if  a  lady  has  to  earn 
her  bread,  her  only  recognised  resource  is  the  profession  of  a 
teacher.  Those  ladies  who  are  seeking  to  open  to  their  sex  other 
ways  of  livelihood  may  not  indeed  always  command  our  implicit 
faith  in  their  •  modus  operandi,'  but  at  any  rate  they  deserve 
thanks  for  good  service,  if  they  decimate  the  lists  of  incompetent 
governesses.  Miss  Sewell,  in  the  thoughtful  work  to  which  we 
have  more  than  once  referred,  justly  observes  that  '  the  choice 
lies  in  great  measure  between  well-born,  well-bred  ladies,  driven 
by  circumstances  to  a  profession  for  which  they  are  imperfectly 
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qualified,  and  under-bred,  but  ck^vcr  women,  who  really  know 
what  they  profess  to  teach/*  It  is  the  case,  in  fact,  of  '^  su^ierficia] 
L^  vulgar/  And  this  we  suspect  is  the  true  account  of  the  average 
number,  though  of  course  there  are  jiri^es  in  this  as  in  other 
lotteries*  Vet  after  all^  as  of  all  systems  this  is  the  least  objec- 
tionable, to  this  ought  mainly  ti>  be  directed  our  eiforts  at  im- 
provement. Our  aim  should  be  so  to  answer  the  query  *qiiis 
erudiet  ipsas  crudi trices,"  as  to  ensure  the  combination  of  high 
and  thorough  education  with  careful  home  nurture  and  rearing^ 
*Here,  then/  cries  the  advocate  of  Ladies'  Colleges,  *  here  is  our 
basis  of  operations.  We  propose  to  supply  the  delects  you  point 
out/  We  offer  you  a  collegiate  institution  with  a  staff  of  most 
eminent  professors  in  tlieir  various  departments,  and  we  invite 
you  to  encourage  the  resort  to  it  of  at  least  those  of  the  gentler  sex 
who  desire  to  qualify  as  instructresses/  There  is  reason  in  the 
proposal.  There  is  philanthropy  in  the  scheme.  Yet  surely  it 
is  to  he  accepted  only  with  reservations  and  limitations;  and  then 
not  as  the  best  means,  but  as  good  in  default  of  better.  Poll  the 
educated  men  and  women  of  England,  and  an  immense  majority 
will  vote  for  confining  the  education  of  each  sex  to  its  own 
members.  And,  in  truth,  without  sighing  for  a  female  college 
for  governesses  after  the  model  of  Princess  Ida's, 

'  With  prudes  for  proctors,  dowagers  for  deans. 
And  sweet  girl-graduates  with  th^ir  golden  hair/ 

we  should  augur  more  unmixed  good  from  training-schotjls  for 
governesses  under  the  control  and  tuition  of  women  of  good  sense 
and  fair  endowments,  than  from  the  best  Ladies'  College  with  the 
most  earnest  gentleman  professors.  That  such  would  discbarge 
their  duty,  no  one  can  doubt.  But  will  they,  or  can  they,  m  well 
as  women  teachers^  gauge  the  female  intellect  and  calibre?  Will 
they  learn  to  accommodate  their  thoughts  to  women^s  thoughts? 
And  if  they  try,  will  they  not  trivialize  and  impoverish  them  by 
the  endeavour  ?  That  were  bad  enough  !  But  we  apprehend  a 
worse  effect  upon  the  taught.  And  here,  as  before,  we  deem  it 
prudent  to  shelter  ourselves  under  the  Eegis  of  Miss  Sewell^  whilst 
we  notice  a  feature,  the  exjMisition  of  which  by  our  own  pen 
might  involve  us  in  a  fate  resembling  that  of  Penthens*  '  Any 
one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  3'oung  girls  of  the  educated 
classes  will  probably  own  that  in  most  instances  there  are  but 
three  points  of  view  in  which  they  are  likely  to  regard  their  gen- 
tlemen teachers.  Either  they  will  be  afraid  of  them,  or  they  will 
quizz  them,  or  they  will  make  romances  about  them*  Fear,  ridi- 
cule, and  romance  are  not  very  elevating  itdluenees.     Tiie  last 
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indeed  will  often  be  hidden  under  the  veil  of  respect ;  bat  if 
examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  underneath  lies  a  very  large  ad- 
mixture of  vanity  and  excitement,  which  cannot  fail  to  do  g^ave 
injury.'*     Is  not  all  this  easily  conceivable  ?     Without  formal  or 
stealthy  admission  to  the  mysteries,  a  vision  of  them  has  floated 
to  us.     The  timid  Blanche  was  just  collecting  her  senses^  and 
b^inning  to  get  the  better  of  her  fears,  as  the  astronomical  lectmcr 
was  perorating  his  subject  and  coming  down  to  earth.     Hippo- 
dam  ia  and  Myrtila  were  filling  their  note-books  with — caricatures 
of  their  Mentor  for  the  time  being ;  nought  recking  of  the  Lady 
Visitor  who,  let  us  hope,  is  from  a  vantage-ground  takii^  acoooBt 
of  their  proceedings.     Gushing  Melissa  is  soaring  in  thought^ 
not  indeed  to  the  starry  heavens,  but  to  those  lower,  yet  not  less 
interesting  orbs,  the  ^  dear '  professor's  eyes.    She  will  wake  firam 
her  reverie  in  time  to  rush  to  the  door,  and,  with  revereotial  awe^ 
rejoice  to  hold  it  open  for  his  exit  from  the  lecture-room.    To  be 
serious,  the  order  of  things  is  reversed :  the  relations  of  the  sexes 
confused  in  a  most  unchivalresque  degree,  and  this,  so  far  as.  we 
can  see,  for  little  certain  gain,  with  much  probability  d[  Iom; 
Doubtless  this  last   will   be  diminished   in   proportion  as  tbe 
element  of  strong  womanly  influence*  predominates  in  the  Ladies' 
College ;  and  we  are  not  unaware  that  at  the  best  of  these  insti- 
tutions it  is  carefully  brought  to  the  foreground.     Still  it  is  but 
natural  to  fear  diminution  of  the  sweet  simplicity  of  girlhood 
from  habituating  them  to  male  instead  of  female  teachers ;  and 
many  old-fashioned   people  will  prefer  the  mild  level  of  female 
education  as  it  is,  to  the  heights  which,  under  masculine  auspices, 
it  may  be  destined  to  scale.     There  is  indeed  a  conceivable  case 
where  man's  teaching  may  be  all   gain  to  woman ;  we   mean, 
where  Miranda  sits  at  the  feet  of  Prospcro ;  where  a  highly- 
educated  and  well -road  father  directs  his  daughter's  studies,  and 
finds  time  to  make  her  mental  development  the  occupation  and 
delight  of  his  leisure.     The  relation  subsisting  between  teacher 
and  taught  here  is  a  great  security  against  the  pupil's  strength  being 
overtaxed,  while  the  desire   of  a  father's  approval  is  a  higher 
stimulus  than  honours  or  classes.     Some  branches  of  teaching 
will  probably  have  to  be  neglected :  but  what  Is  taught  will  be 
taught  accurately  and  soundly.     In  this  case  the  most  straight- 
laced    can   have    no    objection    to    Latin    forming   part    of  the 
course    of  Instruction.      There  occur   to    us    at   least   three   or 
four  of  the  most  accomplished  female  writers  of  our  day,  whose 
strength  of  mind  and  solidity  of  attainments  Is  principally  owing 
to  such  early  influence  and  direction :  nor  is  there  in  these  in- 
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stances  any  dimmution  of  pure  womanly  grae^  and  naturi* 
atteotlant  upon  a  more  masctiluie  training  tLan  Lominou.  It 
were  to  be  wished  that  our  clergy,  where  able  and  at  leisure^ 
would  bestow  time  and  pains  upDn  tliis  mode  of  improving  female 
education,  and  so  qualify  their  dau|i:hter>,  if  need  sliould  arise, 
for  becoming  real  prizes  in  the  governess  lottery  ;  or,  if  not 
necessitated  to  go  out  as  teach ers^  for  influencing  the  more 
thorough  instruction  of  their  sex,  as  writers,  as  mothers,  as 
women  of  high  mental  culture-.  If  but  a  few  such  women  would 
combine  here  and  tlierc  to  elevate  the  tone  of  governess-dom  by 
trying  to  mould  others  to  a  standard  approaching  their  own,  and 
where  they  found  young  persons  anxious  to  ijuali fy  for  the  teacher*s 
office,  would  direct  their  studies  and  advise  upon  their  course  of 
reading,  more  fruit  might  spring  from  seed  thus  unostentatiousl  v 
sown,  than  from  more  ambitious  schemes,  beset  with  radical 
difficultlei.  For  by  women,  mainly,  must  the  }Oung  of  their  own 
sex  be  educated,  whether  it  be  in  the  school,  or  in  the  home. 
The  principle  is  unassailable,  though  the  practice  has  been 
hitberto  defective.  The  hints  which  have  been  hazarded  in  these 
pages,  towards  the  amendment  of  the  latter,  will  not  have  been  in 
vain,  if  they  help  to  ventilate  the  subject. 


Art.  VII L — Ecce  Homo:    a  Survcf/  of  ths  Life  and  Work  of 
Jesus  Christ.     8vo,     London  nnd  Cambridge,  1S66, 

THE  author  of  this  treatise  expklns  his  object  in  writing  it 
by  the  statement  that  *  after  reading  a  good  many  books 
on  Christ  he  still  felt  constrained  to  confess  that  diere  was  no 
historical  character  whose  motives,  ubjeeti,  and  feelings  remained 
JO  incomprehensible  to  him^*  As  far  as  he  is  aware,  the  com- 
ments of  learning,  genius,  and  piety  for  upwards  of  eighteen 
hundred  years  have  left  the  character  of  our  Blessed  Lord  an 
enigma,  and  it  has  bean  reserved  for  the  author  of  *  Ecce  Homo ' 
to  solve  the  mystery.  The  pretension  involved  in  the  assump- 
tion is  maintained  throughout  the  work.  Views  which  have 
been  set  forth  a  thousand  times  with  far  more  completeness, 
beauty  and  power,  are  propounded  with  an  elaboration  of  method 
mnd  an  air  of  profundity  as  though  they  were  important  dis- 
coveries. The  verbose  and  ostentatious  form  under  which  hack- 
aied  truths  are  displayed  appears  to  have  imposed  upon  many, 
and,  to  quote  the  language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  '  they  do  longer  know 
in  its  new  array  the  talk  of  motliers  and  nurses.*  A [lart  fiom 
the  affectation  of  originality,  the  only  novelties  we  have  been 
able  to  detect  are  lash  assertions,  mistaken  principles,  and  bad 
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taste.  The  work,  judged  by  its  intrinsic  merits,  would  have 
appeared  to  us  unworthy  to  be  distinguished  from  the  common 
run  of  erroneous  books ;  and  the  thoughtless  approbation  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  orthodox  persons  is  our  sole  in- 
ducement to  examine  briefly  its  claim  to  be  accepted  by  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  for  a  guide  to  the  character  and 
precepts  of  our  Lord. 

'  What  the  present  writer  undertook  to  do,'  says  the  author  in  his 
Prefietco, '  was  to  trace  the  biography  of  Christ  from  point  to  point, 
and  accept  those  conclusions  about  him,  not  which  Church  doctors  or 
even  Apostles  have  sealed  with  their  authority,  but  which  the  €m^ 
themselves,  critically  weighed,  appear  to  warrant' 

The  facts  must  be  ascertained  before  they  can  be  'critically 
weighed,'  and  yet  the  author  of  '  Ecce  Homo,'  without  bestowing 
a  single  argument  on  the  subject,  sometimes  quotes  the  Gospel 
of  St  John  alone  in  support  of  his  notions,  and  sometimes  treats 
it  as  if  it  was  of  dubious  authenticity.  He  is  thus  either  woiidng 
with  untrustworthy  materials  when  he  adopts  it,  or  with  muti- 
lated materials  when  he  rejects  it  He  preserves  the  same  silence 
on  his  reasons  for  setting  aside  the  declarations  of  Apostles, 
though  he  cannot  pretend  that  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Gospel  narrative  whether  we  accept  their  aid  or 
renounce  their  authority.  '  Conclusions  '  based  upon  an  arbitrar}- 
selection  of  documents  can  afford  no  satisfaction  to  reflecting 
minds,  and  this  mode  of  procedure  by  an  author  who  professes 
to  supply  the  solid  and  unambiguous  views  he  has  been  unable 
to  discover  clse'whcre  betrays  at  the  outset  a  total  absence  of  the 
critical  faculty  to  which  he  lays  claim. 

The  want  is  not  less  apparent  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Preface, 
where  he  gives  a  second  account  of  the  scope  of  his  work  : — 

'  No  theological  questions  whatever  are  here  discussed.  Christ,  as 
the  creator  of  modem  theology  and  religion,  will  make  the  subject  of 
another  volume.  In  the  meanwhile  the  author  has  endeavoured  to 
furnish  an  answer  to  the  question,  What  was  Christ's  object  in  founding 
the  society  which  is  called  by  his  name,  and  how  is  it  adapted  to  attain 
that  object?' 

It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  how  Christ's  object  in  founding 
the  society  of  Christians  can  be  truly  set  forth  when  religion  is 
excluded,  unless  the  writer  has  arrived  at  the  extraordinary  con- 
viction that  'modern  religion  and  theology'  did  not  in  any  shape 
enter  into  the  scheme,  but  are  altogether  an  excrescence,  and  impro- 
perly deduced  from  the  primitive  records.  The  same  confusion  of 
thought  and  laxity  of  language  prevail  throughout  the  work : — 

*  Let  us  ask  ourselves,'  ho  says,  *  what  was  the  ultimate  object  of 
Christ's  scheme  ?     When  the  divine  society  was  established  and  oi*- 
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i^ody  whdt  did  lie  expect  It  to  ftccomplish  ?  To  this  quest  ion  wo 
may  supjK^ee  bo  would  have  atiswered,  Tiie  object  of  tlio  divifio  society 
is  that  GoiVs  will  may  l>e  dona  oa  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven*  In  the 
iangua^  cf  our  own  da^,  its  objc'4-t  tma  (lie  improvtment  of  momlUtf.* 

*  The  ultitnato  object  of  Christ's  schereie  *  is  not  a  matter  of 
coDJecture«  The  means  and  end  arc  both  iin folded  with  the 
utmost  distinctness  in  the  Bible,  and  there  we  learn  that  our  duty 
towards  our  neighbour  is  inseparably  ioterwoven  with  our  duty 
towards  God.  A  church  of  which  the  '  ultimate  object  w-as  the 
im  prove  ment  of  morality  *  w^ould  not  be  Christian  but  in  fide! « 

With  these  glaring  defects  both  in  conception  and  execution, 
we  should  still  expect  that  the  author  would  be  extremely  exact 
in  such  facts  as  he  uses,  and  have  a  sure  foundation  for  such 
conclusions  as  he  drawsj  when  he  announces  that  thf^se  are  his 
particular  characteristics*  Strange  to  say^  it  wuuld  be  difficult 
to  name  a  writer  upon  biblical  subjects  who  more  completely 
sets  facts  at  defiance*  He  freely  supplies  them  from  his  imagina- 
tion, he  remtnlcls  them  at  his  will,  and  he  misrepresents  them 
wHthout  srruple.  Of  this  habit  we  shall  proceetl  to  adduce  a  few 
examples,  which  will  equally  answer  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
soundness  of  his  theories.  His  method  will  be  found  to  be  the 
very  reverse  of  what  he  professes  ;  and  instead  of  dL^nviog  his 
conclusions  from  the  facts,  he  has  adapted  the  facts  to  his 
conclusions^ 

*  The  Baptist,'  he  says,  *  was  a  wrestler  with  life,  one  to  whom^peaee 
of  mind  does  not  coma  ^sily,  hut  only  after  a  long  stmggle.  His 
restlosBuess  had  driven  him  into  the  desert^  where  ho  had  contended 
fur  years  with  thoaghts  he  could  not  master/ 

Wtere  did  the  author  find  these  facts,  or  from  what  facts  are  they 
the  plain  and  legitimate  deduction  ?  The  portrait,  at  best,  is  pure!}* 
fanciful^  and  to  us  the  assertion  that  tlie  Baptist  had  a  difficulty 
in  attaining  Ui  '  peace  of  tnind,'  and  '  contended  for  years  with 
thoughts  he  could  not  master,*  appears  directly  at  variance  with 
the  announcement  of  the  angel  to  Zacharias,  *  He  shall  be  filled 
witli  the  Holy  Ghost  even  from  his  mother^s  womb/  and  with  the 
declaration  of  St,  Luke  that  *  the  child  grew,  and  waxed  strong 
in  spirit/*  When  the  same  Evangelist  adds  that  this  child  who 
'  waxed  strong  in  spirit,*  was  'in  the  deserts  till  the  day  of  his 
showing  unto  Israel,'  the  idea  conveyed  is  not  that  o(  *  restlessness,* 
bat  of  a  calm  and  steady  piety  which  could  be  richly  satisfied 
in  solitary  communion  with  God.  The  perturbed  and  uneasy 
nature  of  John  is  contrasted  by  the  author  of  '  Ecce  Homo,'  with 
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the  placid  self-possessed  character  of  Christ ;  and  the  greeting:  of 
the  restless  forerunner  of  our  Lord,  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world/  is  explained  to  be  a 
homage  to  his  untroubled  disposition: — 

*  The  Baptist  recognised  the  soperiorify  of  Him  whose  oonfidenoe 
had  ncTer  been  disturbed,  whose  steadfut  peace  no  agitations  of  life 
had  ever  raffled.  He  did  obeisanoe  to  the  zcyalty  of  inwmid  h^ 
piness.' 

The  forerunner  who  proclaimed  that  Jesus  was  the  ^  Lamb  of 
God/  proclaimed  also  that  he  was  '  the  Son  of  God,'  and  John 
must  have  paid  obeisance  to  a  far  more  stupendous  royalty  than 
that  of  ^  inward  happiness/ 

The  painful  license  which  the  author  of  *  Ecce  Homo '  allows 
his  imagination  is  conspicuous  in  his  paraphrase  of  the  incident 
of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery : — 

'  Christ,'  says  the  writer,  'was  standing  it  would  seem,  in  the 
centre  of  a  circle,  when  the  crime  was  narrated,  how  the  adultery  had 
been  detected  in  the  very  act.  The  shame  of  the  deed  itseilf,  and  the 
brazen  hardness  of  the  prosecutors,  the  legality  that  liad  no  jnstiee, 
and  did  not  even  pretend  to  ha^e  mercy,  the  religious  malice  tbst 
could  make  its  advantage  out  of  the  fall  and  ruin  and  ignominioiB 
death  of  a  fellow  creature — all  this  was  eagerly  and  rudely  thrust 
before  his  mind  at  onoe.  The  effect  upon 'him  wis  such  as  mi^ 
have  been  produced  upon  many  since,  but  perhaps  upon  scarcely  any 
man  that  ever  lived  before.  Ho  was  seized  with  an  intolerable  seose 
of  shame.  He  ooiild  not  meet  the  eye  of  the  crowd,  or  of  the  accuses, 
and  perhaps  at  that  moment  least  of  all  of  the  woman.  Standing  as  he 
did  in  the  midst  of  an  eager  multitude  that  did  not  in  the  least  appre- 
ciate his  feelings  ho  could  not  escape.  In  his  burning  embarrassment 
and  confusion  he  stooped  down  so  as  to  hide  his  face,  and  began 
^\Titiug  with  his  finger  on  the  ground.  His  tcMmentors  continued 
their  clamour,  until  he  raised  his  head  for  a  moment  and  said,  "  He 
that  is  without  sin  among  you  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her,"  and 
tlien  instantly  returned  to  his  former  attitude.  They  had  a  glimpse 
perhaps  of  the  glowing  blush  upon  his  face,  and  awoke  suddenly  with 
astonishment  to  a  new  sense  of  their  condition  and  their  conduct,' 

The  coarseness  and  latitude  of  the  interpretation  was  neyer, 
we  believe,  exceeded  by  any  comment  which  was  not  designed 
to  lx»  profane.  The  inability  of  the  Saviour  to  '  meet  the  eye  of 
the  crowd '  from  '  an  intolerable  sense  of  shame,'  his  stooping 
down  to  write  out  of  *  burning  embarrassment  and  confusion,' 
the  'o:limpse'  which  the  Pharisees  'perhaps'  caught  ©f  the 
'  glowinfi^  blush  upon  his  face,'  liave  not  only  no  warrant  from 
tlio  words  of  the  Evangelist,  but  his  narrative  bespeaks  an  entire 
composure  on  the  part  of  our  Lord.    For  '  facts  critically  weighed  ' 
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the  author  of  *  Ecce  Homo '  gives  us  a  debased  romance  which 
must  shock  the  instincts  of  religious  men. 

The  author  changes  the  facts  with  the  same  facility  with  which 
he  invents  them : — 

*  Signs  miraculons,  or  considered  miraculous,'  he  writes,  *  are  said  to 
have  attested  the  greatness  of  Christ's  mission  at  the  moment  of  his 
baptism.  ...  A  sound  was  heard  in  the  sky  which  was  interpreted  as 
the  voice  of  €rod  himself  acknowledging  his  beloved  Son.' 

The  Evangelists  do  not  state  that  *  a  sound  was  heard  which  was 
interpreted  as  the  voice  of  God/  but  that  *a  voice  came  from 
heaven,  saying^  This  is  my  beloved  Son.'  The  critic  who 
repudiates  the  text  of  a  narrative,  and  substitutes  for  it  a  version 
of  his  own,  is  bound  to  show  that  the  historians  are  wrong  and 
that  he  is  right  There  is  not  a  syllable  of  the  kind.  This  advo- 
cate for  facts  assumes  the  prerogative  to  reconstruct  the  Gospel 
stoxy  without  one  word  of  justification,  and  expects  that  we  are 
to  receive  a  modern  fable  in  place  of  the  testimony  of  the  disciples 
of  our  Lord. 

There  is  a  still  more  signal  instance  of  his  system  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  temptation.  He  starts  with  the  assertion  that  our  Lord 
was  not  aware  that  he  could  perform  miracles  till  he  withdrew 
into  the  wilderness.  The  notion  that  Christ  was  hitherto  ignorant 
of  his  own  nature  and  endowments  will  be  startling  to  those  who 
believe  the  proclamation  of  his  forerunner  at  the  period  of  his 
baptism  :  *  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only  begotten 
Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  hinu* 
The  argument  which  the  author  employs  to  establish  his  peculiar 
view  of  the  facts  is  the  weakest  imaginable: — 

'  From  the  time  of  the  temptation  Christ  appeared  as  a  worker  of 
miracles.  We  are  expressly  told  by  St.  John  that  he  had  wrought 
none  before,  and  all  our  authorities  concur  in  representing  him  as 
possessing  and  using  the  gift  after  this  time.  We  are  to  conceive 
him  therefore  as  becoming  now  for  the  first  time  conscious  of  mira- 
culous powers.' 

Our  Lord,  he  in  effect  reasons,  wrought  no  miracles  till  he  com- 
menced his  active  ministry,  and  the  proper  occasion  arose  for 
working  them.  Therefore  he  could  not  have  known  previously 
that  he  was  possessed  of  the  gift. 

'  What  is  called  Christ's  temptation,'  continues  the  author,  ^is 
the  excitement  of  his  mind  which  was  caused  by  the  nascent  con- 
sciousness of  supernatural  power.'  He  is  represented  as  perplexed 
to  determine  how  he  should  employ  the  new  faculty,  and  this, 
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says  the  writer,  *  is  visibly  the  key  to  the  whole  narration/  He 
has  no  sooner  advanced  this  statement  than  he  proceeds  to  alter 
the  narration  in  order  to  make  it  fit  his  visible  key.  The  Evan- 
gelists relate  that  our  Lord  was  tempted  from  without  by  the 
devil,  and  that  the  instant  the  temptations  were  offered  they  were 
spurned.  The  author  of  '  Ecce  Homo  *  maintains  that  the  temp- 
tations were  generated  in  the  mind  of  our  Lord  himself^  and  tbat 
he  passed  through  a  stage  of  *  mental  hesitation  '  before  he  sub- 
dued them.  This  violence  done  to  the  Gospel  history  will  yet 
not  suffice  to  resolve  the  whole  series  of  temptations  into  the  con- 
flict '  caused  by  the  nascent  consciousness  of  supernatural  power/ 
for  there  is  no  question  of  working  miracles  by  our  Lord  when 
the  devil  shows  him  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  says,  *  All 
these  things  will  I  give  thee  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship 
me.*  But  nothing  baffles  this  critical  weigher  of  facts.  He 
boldly  re- writes  the  version  of  the  Evangelists,  and  accounts  for 
their  inferior  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  by  the  supposition 
that  when  our  Lord  narrated  the  event  to  them  he  may  probably 
have  accompanied  it  with  comments  which  they  confounded  with 
the  incidents.  In  what  way  comments,  intended  to  elucidate, 
were  likely  to  have  produced,  in  complete  misapprehension,  one  of 
the  most  simple  and  circumstantial  descriptions  ever  penned,  we 
are  no  further  informed  than  that  *  we  are  perhaps  to  understand 
that  Christ  was  tempted  to  do  something  which  on  reflection 
appeared  to  him  equivalent  to  an  act  of  homage  to  the  evil  spirit' 
'  A  vision  of  universal  monarchy  rose  before  him,'  and  the  *  some- 
thing *  to  which  he  was  tempted  was  to  employ  supernatural 
'  force  in  the  establishment  of  his  Messianic  kingdom,' — a  temp- 
tation which  was  not  renounced  without  a  'struggle.'  Such,  we  are 
to  believe,  is  the  correct  substitute  for  the  representation  of  the 
Evangelists  that  our  Lord  was  solicited  by  the  devil  to  worship 
him,  and  rejected  the  proposal  with  scorn.  Conjecture  is  piled 
upon  conjecture,  and  the  sure  foundation  of  Scripture  is  converted 
into  a  shifting  sand,  unsafe  to  stand  upon.  The  process  is  em- 
ployed in  behalf  of  a  lamentable  theory.  The  doctrine  that  He 
who  was  perfect  God  and  perfect  man  could  admit  the  idea  of 
taking  wrongful  courses,  that  he  could  entertain  the  temptation 
i'or  a  moment  if  it  arose,  that  he  could  hesitate  over  a  suggestion 
to  adopt  a  method  which  '  was  equivalent  to  an  act  of  homage  to 
the  evil  spirit,*  is  only  consistent  with  some  of  the  lower  grades 
of  Socinianism  ;  and  without  pretending  to  guess  at  the  creed  of 
the  writer  of  the  treatise,  we  must  be  permitted  to  expose  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  his  teaching. 

Tlic  instances  we  have  adduced  are  mainly  cases  in  which  the 
author  has  interpolated  facts  from  his  imagination,  or  avowedly 
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moilifieil  tbom  to  suit  bis  purpose.  His  habit  of  misrepresenting 
tliein  is  quite  as  remarkable.  He  has  some  speculaticins,  which 
contain  the  usual  admixture  of  familiar  truths  with  tratii^parent 
errors,  upon  the  conceptions  the  Jews  entertained  of  the  kingdom 
of  their  ex|>ected  Messiah : — 

'  Pllato/  sajs  the  writer  in  the  course  of  h!a  exposition,  *  executed 
Christ  on  the  grrnind  that  his  kingdom  was  of  this  world ;  the  Jews 
procured  his  executir)u  precisely  because  it  was  not.  .  <  .  An  olequent 
teacher,  guthering  disciplea  around  him  in  Jerujsalem,  and  offering  a 
new  and  devout  interpretation  uf  the  Moaaic  law,  nnght  have  aroused 
s  little  spite,  but  not  the  cry  of  **  Crucify  him ! "  They  did  not 
ohjeet  to  the  king,  they  did  not  object  to  the  philosopher ;  but  they 
objocteil  to  the  king  in  the  garb  of  the  philosopher/ 

In  support  of  his  position  the  author  refers  to  the  eircumitance 
that  Christ  acceptetl  the  titU?  f>f  king  on  his  triumphal  entry 
iato  Jerusalem,  and  remarks  that  'this  assumption  of  royalty 
was  the  ground  o(  his  execution/  With  reference  to  the 
end  for  which  he  protluccs  it,  the  writer's  statement  is  incom- 
plete. Until  his  last  entry  into  Jerusalem  our  Lord  did  not 
openly  acknowledge  that  he  was  a  king;.  Those  who  sought 
his  aid  sometimes  calleil  him  the  son  of  David^  but  he  never 
took  the  title,  and  commonly  styled  himself  the  Son  of  Man,  or 
occasionally  the  Son  of  God*  The  general  idea  which  the  people 
had  oi  him,  even  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  is  seen  in  the 
reply  oi  his  disciples  to  his  question,  *  Whom  do  men  say  that  1 
the  Son  of  Man  am?'  *  And  they  said^  Some  say  that  thou  art 
John  the  Baptist:  3*)me  Ellas;  and  others,  Jeremias^  or  one  of 
the  prophets/*  The  snme  account  was  given  of  him  to  Herod, 
and  there  was  not  a  sugjrestion  that  he  put  forth  regal  preten- 
sion s.f  After  he  had  fetl  the  five  thousand  with  the  loaves  and 
fishes  he  'departed  into  a  mountain  alone ^  for  the  ejtpress  reason 
that  he  perceived  'they  would  come  and  take  him  by  force  to 
make  him  a  king/ J  A  public  claim  to  the  character  would 
uudrtuhtcdly  have  been  made  the  pretext  of  a  charge  before 
Pilate,  and  his  hour  was  not  yet  come.  No  one  will  dispute  the 
assert irm  of  the  author  of  '  Ecce  Homo  *  that  the  Jews  availed 
themselves  gladly  of  the  plea.  The  jioint  at  issue  is  whether  he 
has  ^iven  an  honest  description  of  the  Gospel  narrative  when  he 
affirms  that  they  only  desired  to  kill  the  prophet^  or,  as  he  calls 
him,  *^the  philosopher/  because  Christ  assumed  to  Ije  both  philo* 
sopher  and  king,  Now^  before  any  question  respecting  his  royalty 
had    arisen  among   the  rulers,   the    *  Pharisees   held  a  council 
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a|[:aiiist  him  how  they  might  destroy  him.'^     And   for  what? 

*  They  sought  to  slay  him '  because  he  had  healed  a  man  '  on  the 
sabbath  day/  and  taught  that  it  was  no  breach  of  the  day  ^to 
do  well,'  or,  in  other  words,  because  he  had  ofiered  that  ''new 
and  devout  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  law,'  which  the  writer 
says  'might  have  aroused  a  little  spite,  but  not  the  cry  of 
Crucify  him ! '  The  crowning  charge  which  our  Lord  brought 
against  the  Jews  was  that  they  were  ^  the  children  of  them  which 
killed  the  propliets,*  and  would  ^fill  up  the  measure  of  their 
fathers'  in  ^killing,  scourging,  and  persecuting  prophets,  wise 
men,  and  scribes.'  t  In  conformity  with  their  usual  spirit  the  tree 
ground  of  their  hatred  to  the  Saviour,  as  we  learn  from  himself^ 
was  that  he  testified  that  their  works  were  evil.  |  So  absolutely 
unfounded  is  the  notion  that  the  Jews  had  no  disposition  to  put 
to  death  religious  teachers  as  long  as  they  presented  themselves 
in  that  capacity  alone.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  common  practice 
of  the  author  of  ^  Ecce  Homo.'  In  his  ambition  to  be  original 
he  frames  fallacious  theories,  and  suppresses  the  facts  which 
contradict  them. 

The  larger  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  ^  Christ's  Legisla- 
tion,' and  the  author  commences  with  a  grave  misrepresentation 
of  facts.  A  couple  of  chapters  arc  occupied  with  the  attempt  to 
demonstrate  that  mankind  are  forbidden  by  our  Lord  to  allow  the 
prospect  of  future  happiness,  or,  as  the  writer  sometimes  terms  it, 

*  pleasure,'  to  be  any  motive  to  good  conduct : 

'  Pleasoro  shall  assorcdly  be  ours,  but  in  no  extremity  are  we  to 
make  it  our  object.' — '  Though  self-surrender  lead  in  genend,  though  it 
lead  infallibly  to  happiness,  yet  happiness  is  not  its  object.' — *■  Though 
by  loving  our  neighbour  and  our  enemy  wo  shall  win  heaven,  we  are 
not  to  think  of  the  heaven  we  shall  win,  we  are  to  think  of  our 
neighbour  and  our  enemy.'  '  That  pleasure  is  necessary  for  us,  and 
yet  that  it  is  not  to  be  sought,'  is,  he  admits,  a  *  paradoxical  position, 
and  might,  if  it  had  been  taken  up  by  a  philosopher,  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  subtlety  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  act  upon.  But 
as  a  law  laid  down  by  a  King  and  Master  of  mankind,  every  word  of 
whom  was  treasured  up  and  acted  out  with  devotion,  it  has  had  a 
surprising  influence  upon  human  affiiirs.' 

There  is  the  diflRculty  that  our  King  and  Master  has  laid  down  a 
law  directly  the  reverse  : 

*  Scarcely  once  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,*  says  the  author,  *  does 
he  inculcate  self-sacrifice  without  a  reference  to  the  other  side  of  the 
account, — to  the  treasures  God  has  in  store  for  those  who  despise  the 
gold  and  silver  of  the  earth.' 

♦  Matt.  xii.  14  ;  Mark  iii.  6i  Luke  vi.  11;  John  v.  IG. 
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This  is  resolvetl  by  tlic  wrttcr  'into  a  promise  that  those 
exreptional  caseSj  in  which  virtue  appears  to  lose  its  reward, 
shall  prove  in  the  end  not  to  bo  exceptions/  The  'excep- 
tional eases'  would  vitiate  the  principle  maintained  by  the 
author  of  *  Ecce  Homo/  but  what  we  mainly  wisii  to  remark 
is,  that  his  theory  of  '  exceptional  cases '  i^  in  open  con- 
tradiction to  the  ianjEfuage  of  our  Lord,  who  held  up  future 
punishment  as  a  motive  to  deter  men  from  every  species  of  sin, 
and  future  happiness  as  a  motive  to  every  species  of  goodness. 
The  doctrine  is  found  in  its  utmost  §^enera!ity  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  t«  which  the  writer  appeals  :  *  Whosoever  shall  break 
one  of  these  ha$t  comma ndmenUs^  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall 
be  called  the  least  ift  the  kingriom  of  heaven  ;  but  whoso evr-r  shall 
do  and  teach  them^  the  same  shall  be  called  ^reat  in  the  ktitf/dom 
of  heaven.'  *  The  Gospels  and  Epistles  are  too  fell  of  |iassages 
which  reiterate  the  inducement,  to  render  it  necessary  to  quote 
them.  The  author  of  *  Ecce  Homo  '  backs  up  his  assertion  on 
the  nature  of  our  Lord's  teaching  with  the  further  assertion  that, 
if  we  are  actuated  by  the  desire  to  secure  our  happiness,  the 
*SBlfrsurrender  which  Christ  enjoins  is  simply  impossible^ : 

'  A  man/  he  says,  *  can  no  doubt  do  any  epeeifie  acta,  however 
painfnl^  with  a  view  to  his  ultimate  interest.  With  a  view  to  his 
ultimate  interoet,  a  mau  mAy  fast,  rmj  impose  painful  [ienaucea  on 
Mmseif.  .  ,  .  But  caa  a  maii,  with  a  view  to  his  ultioiatc^  interest,  in 
order  that  he  may  go  to  heaven,  lave  km  enemies? ' 

Our  Lord  will  supply  the  answer:  ^  Lm^  ye  rjmir  enemies^  and 
do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again,  and  t/our  reimrd 
shall  he  fjreai^  ami  t/e  shall  he  the  children  of  the  Higfm$t.''\'  llie 
motive  is  enjoined  by  our  Lord  in  the  precise  instance  which  the 
writer  selects  for  an  extreme  case  to  prove  its  impotence*  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  knows  nothing  of  the  *  paradoxical 
jKJsiuoit,  whichj  taken  up  by  a  philosopher,  might  have  been 
re^rded  as  a  subtlety  impossible  to  act  upon.*  There  is  an 
intnnsif  beauty  in  holinessj  and  men  obey  its  dictates  times  out 
of  number,  without  any  thought  of  the  promises ;  but  there  are 
times,  again*  when  dipse  promises  restrain  rebellious  desires, 
stimulate  failing  re«©lve«,  and  animate  the  heart  with  glorious 
hopes^  Humanity  cannot  dis[iense  with  a  motive  deemed  essen- 
tial by  our  Lord ;  and  the  ^vriter  who  denounces  it  strikes  a 
blow  at  piety  and  virtue.  Happiness  is  inherent  In  the  nature 
of  God,  and  it  is  nt>  taint  whatever  to  the  purity  of  his  servants, 
that  they  should  labour  for  the  purpose  of  partici|)ating  in  bis 
happineas  as  well  as  in  his  holiness^ 
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The  author  defines  the  dif&rence  between  the  moral  code  of 
Christianity  and  the  moral  code  of  the  Jews.  The  former  he 
maintains  was  positive,  and  consisted  in  a  constant  endeavour  to 
serve  mankind ;  the  latter  was  negative,  and  consisted  in  the 
endeavour  to  avoid  injuring  them  : 

'  The  first  Christians/  he  says, '  had  passed  from  a  region  of  passive 
into  a  region  of  active  morality.  The  old  legal  formula  began  thou 
skaU  not ;  the  new  begins  with  Ihou  shalL  The  young  man  who  had 
kept  the  whole  law — that  is,  who  had  refrained  from  a  number  of 
actions — is  commanded  to  do  something,  to  sell  his  goods  and  feed 
the  poor.' 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  singular  specimen  of  misrepresentation 
in  the  volume.  *  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  and  thou 
shalt  love  they  neighbour  as  thyself,*  *  were  two  of  the  Command- 
ments which  the  young  man  professed  to  have  observed  from  his 
youth,  and  the  assertion  that  he  had  kept  the  whole  law  by  merely 
^  refraining  from  a  number  of  actions '  is  a  gross  perversion  of 
the  facts.  The  four  Commandments  he  had  obeyed  which  com- 
menced with  ^  thou  shalt  not,'  were  just  as  much  binding  under 
the  Gospel  as  under  the  Law,  and  the  author's  distinction  entirely 
fails.  He  has  no  better  success  when  he  would  have  us  imagine 
that  the  injunction  to  feed  the  poor  was  a  peculiarity  of  the 
Gospel,  for  the  duty  had  been  enforced  in  the  broadest  language 
by  Moses:  ^Thou  shalt  not  harden  thine  heart,  nor  shut  thine 
hand  from  thy  poor  brother,  but  thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide 
unto  him,  and  shalt  surely  lend  him  sufficient  for  his  need  in  that 
which  he  wanteth.  .  .  .  For  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the 
land ;  therefore  I  command  thee,  saying,  Thou  shalt  oped  thine 
hand  wide  unto  thy  brother,  to  thy  poor,  and  to  thy  necily  in  thy 
land.'t  This  requirement,  which  was,  in  fact,  included  in  the 
law  of  love  to  neighbours,  the  self-deceived  young  man  had  neg- 
lected to  fulfil,  and  the  allegation  that  he  had  kept  the  whole  law 
is  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Gospel  narrative.  Every  one  of 
the  facts  turns  out  to  be  a  fiction,  and  the  passage  in  which  the 
author  of  '  Ecce  Homo '  continues  his  argument  is  of  a  piece  with 
what  precedes : 

'  Condemnation  passed  under  the  Mosaic  law  upon  him  who  had 
siiined,  who  had  done  something  forbidden, — The  soul  that  sinneth  it 
Hhall  die.  Christ's  condemnation  is  pronounced  upon  those  who  had 
not  done  good :  "  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat."  The 
sinner  whom  Christ  habitually  denoimccs  is  he  who  has  done  nothing.* 

Our  Lord  '  habitually  denounced '  those  '  who  had  done  something 
forbidden'  as  well  as  those  who  did  nothing:  'The  Son  of  Man 

•  Matt.  xix.  19.  t  Deut.  xv.  7,  8,  11. 
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sLall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  sBall  gather  out  of  bis  king* 
ilom  all  things  that  ofTend,  and  thenn  which  do  iniquity,  and  shall 
cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire.'  *  The  Mosaic  code^  in  harmony 
with  the  Christian,  condemned  those  who  had  not  done  good  as 
well  as  those  who  did  evih  The  very  passage  in  Ezekiel,  from 
which  the  author  of  '  Ecce  Homo '  derived  the  expression  *  the  soul 
that  sinneth  it  shall  die/  is  the  counterpart  of  the  language  which 
he  quotes  from  the  discourse  of  our  L-cird,  '  I  was  an  hunge^€^d  and 
ye  gave  me  no  meat/  for  the  prophet  enumerates  among  the  acts 
which  will  cause  a  man  to  live,  and  of  which  the  neglect  will 
cause  him  to  perish j  'that  he  shall  hare  given  his  bread  to  the 
hungry,  and  covered  the  naked  with  a  garment*  t  '  ^s  not  tliis 
the  fast  that  1  have  chosen  ? '  we  read  in  Isaiah^  *  to  loose  the 
bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  the 
oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  ?  Is  it  not  to 
deal  thy  breatl  to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that 
are  cast  out  to  thy  house  ?  when  thou  seest  the  naked  tliat  thou 
cover  him,  and  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  ?'| 
Pages  might  be  filled  with  arlditional  citations  to  demonstrate 
how  thoroughly  false  is  the  distinction  which  the  writer  draws 
between  the  negative  morality  of  the  Old  Testament^  and  the 
positive  morality  of  the  New,  There  is  one  short  argument  which 
might  stand  in  the  place  of  the  rest,  and  which  disposes  at  once, 
on  the  authority  of  Christ  himself,  of  the  pretence  that  tkmt  shalt 
hot  was  almost  the  exclusive  characteristic  of  ttie  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation. Upon  the  two  Commandments,  Thou  shalt  love  Gotl,  and 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,  hung,  says  our  Ltjrd>  all 
the  law  and  the  prophetSj— the  whole,  without  exception,  hung 
upon  two  skaiis^  and  the  shall  nois  were  only  a  portion  of  the 
directions  for  fulfilling  the  end.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  the 
author  can  say  of  the  Gospel, 

'A  new  continent  in  the  moral  globe  was  discovered.  Positive 
mondity  took  its  place  by  tlie  side  of  negative.  To  the  duty  of  not  dtiing 
harm,  which  may  be  called  justice,  was  added  the  duty  of  doing  good, 
which  may  properly  receive  the  distinctively  dmBttan  name  of  charity/ 

He  who  delivered  the  morality  of  the  Law  was  the  same  Divine 
being  who  delivered  the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  break  up 
the  unity,  which,  notwithstanding  &ome  differences,  runs  through 
t)Oth^ — ^to  curtail  and  lower  the  primitive  code — to  convert  it  into 
a  blank,  heartless,  selfish  system — is  to  commit  an  outrage  against 
revelation,  and  to  undermine  its  foundations. 

'If  there  be  any  other  commandment,'  writes  St.  Paul  to  the 
Romans,  when   speaking  of  the  second  table  of  the  Law>  '  it  ia 
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briefly  comprehended  in  this  sajing,  Thou  thalt  lore  thy  neigh* 
bour  as  thyself.'  The  author  of  ^Ecce  Homo'  espouses  the 
doctrine,  and,  after  contending  that  the  Jewish  morality  was 
negative,  he,  with  curious  inconsistency,  maintains  that  the  love 
of  man  to  man-— or,  as  he  prefers  to  name  it,  the  ^  enthusiasm  of 
humanity ' — was  the  sum  of  the  morality  taught  by  our  Lord. 
The  writer  descants  upon  it  with  his  ordinary  disregard  of  facts. 
He  tells  us  that  '  to  love  one's  neighbour  as  oneself  was,  Christ 
said,  the  first  and  greatest  law.'  Our  Lord,  on  the  contrary, 
affirmed  that  'the  first  and  great  commandment'  was  to  love 
God.*  He  called  love  for  our  neighbour  the  second,  and,  though 
he  added  that  it  was  'like  unto  the '  first,  or  similar  in  its  nature, 
he  never  placed  the  second  above  the  first  The  comment  of 
the  author  accords  with  his  altered  text.  He  cites  the  words 
of  our  Lord,  '  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh,  and  drink  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  jVIan,  ye  have  no  life  in  you,'  and  adds,  '  What  Christ 
meant  by  life  is  not  now  difficult  to  discover.  It  is  diat. healthy 
condition  of  mind  which  issues  of  necessity  in  right  action. 
This  health  of  the  soul  we  know  Christ  regarded  as  consisting 
in  a  certain  enthusiasm  of  love  for  human  beings  as  such.'  He 
meant  much  more  by  Mife*  than  love  of  humanity.  The 
primary  source  of  life  is  the  work  of  redemption  resulting  in 
the  love  of  divinity.  '  And  this  is  life  etemaly  that  they  might 
Allow  tlic€j  the  only  true  Gody  and  Jesus  CArisly  wham  thou  had 
sentJ*  t  *  O  righteous  Father,  the  world  hath  not  known  thee,' 
exclaims  our  Lord  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  and  it  required 
*  God  to  be  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,'  before 
'the  first  and  great  commandment'  could  have  proper  sway. 
The  author  of  '  Ecce  Homo '  has  repeated  in  the  body  of  the 
work  the  announcement  in  his.  Pre  face,  and  informs  his  readers 
in  one  of  his  chapters  that  he  is  not  'concerned  at  present  with 
the  relation  of  the  Christian  society  to  God  and  Christ.'  He 
may  consequently  understand  his  assertions  in  aomc  qualified 
sense  ;  but,  if  he  purposes  hereafter  to  modify  his  doctrines,  he  is 
most  reprehensible  in  stating  absolutely  that  the  '  life  '  imparted 
to  the  Christian  '  by  eating  the  flesh,  and  drinking  the  blood  of 
thci  Son  of  Man,'  is  '  a  certain  enthusiasm  of  love  for  human 
bcintrs.'  Subsequent  explanations  cannot  render  language  true 
which  is  inherently  false,  and  the  only  effect  in  the  interval 
must  be  to  mislead  the  ignorant,  and  shock  the  enlightened. 

The  passage  we  have  quoted  occurs  in  the  chapter  on  the 
'  Lord's  Supper,'  which  is  reduced  to  a  symbol  of  the  '  enthu- 
siasm of  humanity ' : 

♦  Matt.  xxii.  36-40.  f  John  xvii.  3. 

The 


*  Tho  tinion  of  maokind,'  says  the  Tmter,  *  but  a  tmion  liegiin  imd 
fliiLsbting  <mlj  m  Cbrifit^  is  what  tho  Lord's  Supper  sacnunentally 
Qxpreeses." 

There  is  not  a  syllable  to  indicate  that  it  had  loftier  objectB^ 
and  a  part  throughout  is  put  for  the  whole  with  unrompromising 

rigour.  The  comparison  by  which  he  seeks  to  convey  a  fitting 
idea  of  tLls  most  scdomn  rite  would  alone  be  revolting  to 
reverent  minds : 

'If/  ho  sa^s,  '  It  eoimds  dcgradmg  to  compai-o  the  Christian  com- 
munion to  a  club-dinner,  this  is  not  owing  to  any  essential  difference 
between  the  two  things,  htit  to  tho  fact  that  tho  modems  connect 
le«8  digniiitd  asBocintions  with  meals  than  tbo  ancients  did,  and  that 
most  clubs  have  u.  far  leas  serious  object  than  the  Christian  society- 
The  Christian  communion  k  a  chib-dinnerj  but  the  clnb  is  the  New 
Jtrusalom^  God  and  Christ  are  members  of  it^  and  death  makes  no 
TBcauey  in  its  lists ;  hut  at  the  bfluquet-tablo  the  portected  spirits  of 
just  men,  with  an  inmmierablo  coTOpany  of  aiigals,  sit  down  beside 
those  who  havo  no±  yet  surrendered  their  bodies  to  the  grave/ 

He,  in  another  place,  speaks  of  those  persons  who, 

*whcn  ovorwliidmed  with  tho  difficulties  which  besot  their  mind 
auddenly  resolve  to  strive  no  longer,  but  rest  content  with  saying 
that  they  believe,  and  acting  as  tf  they  did,'  and  asks,  '  Can  Ihtm 
be  such  a  disiranchised  pauper-oUuns  amcmg  ihe  citizons  of  the  Kew 
Jerusalem?' 

The  best  apology  for  the  lan^a^  is  that  it  ie  T-Torthy  of  the 
sentiment. 

The  author  has  a  dissertation  on  the  *Law  of  Rateatment,* 
and  he  is  again  at  fault  in  his  facts  : — 

'  It  ie  tho  custom  to  say/  he  write**,  *  that  Christ  died  forgiving 
his  enemies.  True,  no  doubt  it  is,  that  he  held  the  forgiv^cncss  of 
private  enemies  to  be  among  the  iirst  of  duties,  and  he  did  forgiv® 
the  personal  insults  and  barbarities  that  were  practised  upon  him. 
But  the  le^distSj  whose  crime  was  a^iust  tho  kingdom  of  God,  the 
nation,  and  mankind,  it  does  not  a^ipear  that  ho  ever  forgave.  The 
words  of  foi'giveuess  uttered  on  the  Crofls  leler  simply  to  the  Roman 
soldiers,  for  whom  pardon  is  asked  oxptemkf,  on  the  ground  that 
they  do  not  understand  what  they  are  doing.  The  words  may  even 
contain  distinct  aUusion  to  tliat  other  class  of  criminals  who  did 
know  what  they  were  doing,  and  for  whom  therefore  the  same  prayer 
was  not  offered/ 

When  St.  Peter  addre^ed  the  crowd  of  Jews  which  a»~ 
semhled  at  Solomon's  Porch,  be  reproached  them  with  their 
crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  G^xl.  '\e  denied  the  Holy  One 
and  the  Just,  and  desired  a  murderer  to  be  granted  unto  you, 
and  killed  the  prince    of   lifcj    whom    God   hath   raised   from 
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the  dead;'  but  the  accusation  is  immediately  followed  by  the 
words,  ^And  now  brethren  I  wot  that  through  ignorance  ye 
did  ity  as  did  also  your  rulers.*  •  St  Peter,  it  was  true,  was 
only  an  Apostle,  and  the  author  of  *  Ecce  Homo,'  who  forms  his 
opinions  independently  of  the  conclusions  of  Apostles,  may  demur 
to  his  authority.  All  who  listen  to  Apostles  with  reverence  will 
admit  that  the  testimony  is  decisive.  The  Jews  had  perpetrated 
a  wicked  deed,  or  there  would  have  been  no  need  to  pray  for 
their  forgiveness;  but  their  ignorance,  though  heinously  cul- 
pable, was  real.  They  were  not  more  enlightened  than  St.  Paul, 
who  *  ignorantly  in  unbelief  verily  thought  with  himself  that  he 
ought  to  persecute  unto  death  the  Church  of  God.'  They  «ever 
dreamt  that  they  were  crucifying  the  Messiah,  but  disbelieved 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  he.  *He  saved  others,'  they  ex- 
claimed in  his  agony,  Met  him  save  himself  t/*/<e  be  Christ  t/te 
clwsen  of  God.*  ^  If  he  be  the  King  of  Israel  let  him  now  come 
down  from  the  Cross,  and  we  will  believe  him.  He  trusted  in 
God  ;  let  him  deliver  him  now  if  he  will  have  him,  for  he  said,  I 
am  the  Son  of  God.'  t  The  chief  priests,  the  scribes,  the  elders, 
the  people  were  there,  reviling  and  taunting  our  Lord.  In  the 
midst  of  this  awful  scene  of  impiety  and  cruelty,  the  meek  voice 
of  the  Redeemer  is  heard  pronouncing  the  prayer,  *  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do ; '  and  we  are  to  believe 
that  this  comprehensive  petition  did  not  apply  to  the  authors  of 
his  death,  to  the  multitude  of  deluded  mockers  around  him,  but 
was  limited  to  the  heathen  officials,  who  were  compelled  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  Roman  governor.  The  sublime  exemplification 
in  our  Lord's  person  of  our  Lord's  precept,  'to  pray  for  them 
which  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you,'  is  deprived,  by 
the  petty  interpretation  of  the  author  of  *  Ecce  Homo,'  of  the 
reach  and  grandeur  which  taught  the  first  martyr  Stephen,  in 
imitation  of  his  Master,  to  cry  out  loudly  with  his  dying  breath, 
though  those  who  stoned  him  were  Jews  and  not  Romans,  *  Lord, 
lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge,'  and  which  has  taught  myriads 
of  martyrs  since  to  look  with  compassion  u])on  their  destroyers, 
and  plead  for  their  pcirdon  with  God.  Such  a  spirit  shames  the 
doctrine  of  a  writer  who  argues  that  our  Lord  *  continued  to  the 
last  to  think  of  his  murderers  with  anger,'  and  who  tells  us  that 
he  has  urged  his  view  of  the  law  of  resentment 
*  at  some  length,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  Christianity  is  really 
the  emasculate,  sentimental  thing  it  is  sometimes  represented  to  be.' 

To  us  it  seems  that  the  loveliness  and  vitality  of  Christianity 
would  be  grievously  enfeebled  by  the  adoption  of  the  spurious 

*  AcU  iii.  14-17.  t  Luke  xxiii.  35  ;  Matt  xxTii.  42. 
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version  which  has  been  substituted  for  the  facts^  and  the  trium- 
phant power  of  the  Gospel  over  human  jmssions,  its  ability  .to 
raise  mortals  to  a  more  than  mortal  height  of  heroisnit  is  never 
displayed  with  greater  force  and  beauty  than  when  it  inspires  a 
Stephen  to  merge  his  sense  of  injury  in  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of 
his  persecutors^  and  to  pray  that  the  sin  of  murderers,  blinded 
by  prejudice^  may  not  be  laid  to  their  chai^. 

To  refute  all  the  errtjrs  which  abound  in  *  Ecce  Homo '  would 
be  tedious  and  useless.  Our  object  is  to  show  the  character  of 
the  work.  The  author  claims  to  have  studied  the  subject  with 
especial  regard  to  the  facts^  and  he  perverts  the  commonest 
|>articulars  which  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  Gospels.  He  writes 
with  an  affectation  of  philosophical  depth,  and  numerous  passages 
in  his  treatise  exhibit  either  ignorance  or  defiance  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  which  are  familiar  to  children  and  peasants. 
He  disguises  every -day  truths  by  a  pomp  of  disquisition  and  a 
wordiness  of  style  which  darken  what  is  simple  instead  of 
elucidating  w^hat  is  obscure.  His  diffuse  phraseology  is  wanting 
in  precision,  and  his  ideas  are  often  in  the  last  degree  vague, 
and  sometimes  contradictory.  His  performance  is  just  the 
reverse  of  its  pretensions,  and  is  inaccurate,  superficial  ^  and 
unsound.  Whatever  may  be  his  creed — which  he  has  care- 
fully concealed — his  want  of  candour  in  dealing  with  his  authn- 
rities,  his  presumption,  and  his  rashness,  deserve  the  severest 
censure.  That  his  book  should  have  obtained  the  suffrages  of 
any  members  of  the  Church  of  England  is  melancholy  evidence 
of  their  slight  acquaintance  with  their  faith  and  their  Bibles. 
There  are  many  persons  who  are  alarmed  at  the  activity  of 
scepticism,  and  there  can  be  nothing  to  prevent  its  diffusion  with 
those  who  are  not  at  the  pains  to  inform  themselves  uptm  the 
substance  of  Christianity  and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  held* 
The  shallowest  theories  and  the  flimsiest  arguments  find  a  ready 
reception  in  an  empty  mind,  and  their  sole  strength  is  in  the 
weakness  and  credulity  of  their  dupes.  Happily,  there  is  a 
vaat  body  of  etlueated  men  who  are  better  informed,  and  while 
error  is  perpetually  changing  its  form  and  is  only  bom  to  die, 
the  grand  truths  of  Christianity  are  passed  on  with  accelerated 
impulse  from  generation  to  generation.  They  were  never  more  in 
the  ascendant  than  now ;  and  there  is  this  good,  at  least,  in  the 
assaults  of  adversaries,  that  they  promote  inquiry  and  help  to 
esmblish  the  revelation  they  were  designed  to  overthrow. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Electoral  Returns :  Boroughs  and  Counties.     Par- 
liamentary Paper.     London,  1866. 

2.  Debate  on  the  First  Reading  oftlie  Reform  Bill,     London,  1 866. 

3.  Parliamentarg   Reform.     Bj    Edward  J.    Gibbs.      London, 
1866. 

THE  story  about  the  live  fish  that  could  be  put  into  a  full  jar 
of  water  without  causing  it  to  overflow,  with  which  Charles  II. 
puzzled  the  Royal  Society,  has  lately  been  regarded  as  a  myth, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  attributing  such  extreme 
simplicity  to  so  philosophical  a  body.  Whether  common  repute 
did  them  injustice  or  not,  it  can  hardly  be  asserted  by  the 
present  generation  that  they  were  guilty  of  any  incredible  or 
unique  absurdity.  Several  Cabinets  and  more  than  one  House  of 
Commons  have  become  competitors  for  their  fame.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  the  question  has  been  before  Parliament,  Why  are 
the  working-men,  as  a  class,  excluded  from  the  franchise  ?  It 
has  been  discussed  at  endless  length,  and  with  immeasurable 
warmth.  It  has  split  up  parties,  it  has  lifted  up  Governments 
and  cast  them  down,  it  has  torn  asunder  statesmen  previously 
united  by  the  closest  ties,  it  has  been  the  battle-cry  of  divisions, 
the  ground  of  dissolutions,  the  subject-matter  of  innumerable 
pledges  extorted  from  reluctant  candidates  by  imperious  Radicals ; 
— in  short,  it  furnishes  the  only  clue  to  the  almost  inexplicable 
vicissitudes  of  party-struggles  during  the  last  sixteen  years.  At 
last  it  occurred  to  some  original  genius,  as  in  the  case  of 
Charles  II. 's  fish,  to  enquire  whether  the  exclusion,  which 
politicians  were  expending  so  much  ingenuity  and  animosity  in 
denouncing  or  justifying,  really  was  a  fact  or  not  Lord  Elcho,  we 
believe,  has  the  credit  of  first  suggesting  this  seemingly  elementary 
inquiry.  But,  like  all  great  ideas  in  advance  of  the  intelligence  of 
tliosc  to  whom  they  are  unfolded,  it  was  at  first  received  with  scorn. 
It  was  all  nonsense,  people  said,  for  Lord  Elcho  to  ask  for  a 
Commission  ;  the  exclusion  of  the  working  class  was  a  matter  of 
common  notoriety.  Mr.  Bright  had  proclaimed  it  upon  fifty 
platforms ;  it  had  been  the  theme  of  five  Queen's  speeches  and 
four  Government  Reform  Bills,  besides  a  countless  host  of 
smaller  abortions  produced  by  private  members:  and  it  was 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  so  many  authorities  could  be  wrong. 

However,  Lord  Elcho  persevered  with  his  demand  :  and  more, 
apparently,  to  take  a  plea  out  of  his  mouth,  than  from  any  sus- 
picion of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  the  Government  resolved  that 
a  partial  inquiry  should  take  place.  It  is  clear  that  they  could 
not  have  expected  that  it  would  result  in  any  reversal  of  pre- 
conceived notions :   for  at  the  same  time  that  they  set  the  inquiry 
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on  foot,  they  fannounecd  the  metisures  to  which  they  intended 
it  should  guide  them.  Before  thc^j  pruceetled  to  examine  into 
the  malady,  they  relieved  the  patient  from  embarrassing  suspense 
by  announcing  what  the  remedy  would  be.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  when  the  returns  which  they  hatl  ordered  be^^n  to  pour  in* 
the  consternation  lyf  the  Government  must  have  been  extreme. 
In  most  cai^es,  and  under  most  leaderSj  the  unexpected  informa- 
tion would  have  produced  not  only  a  revulsion  in  feeling,  hut 
jilso  a  change  of  policy.  But  Reform  had  not  been  pnjposed  to 
meet  a  public  necessity,  and  was,  thcreforf^,  not  discredited  by 
the  proof  that  that  necessity  was  imag'inary^  Grounds  of  pure 
policy  never  made  men  Reformers  of  the  constitution  in  any 
country  in  which  contentment  is  so  general  as  it  is  in  tliis.  It  is 
an  insult  to  the  intellect  of  the  present  Cabinet  to  suspect  them 
of  being^  influenced  by  a  genuine  belief  that  the  quality  either 
of  our  legislators  or  our  legislation  would  be  improved  by  admit- 
ting a  needier  class  to  the  franchise,  Nor^  again^  would  it  be 
&ir  to  impute  to  them  any  sincere  acceptance  of  Mr,  Gladstone's 
dreamy  sentiment'ilism.  The  considerations  which  have  im- 
pelled them  to  the  fatal  step  which  may  possibly  be  their  ruin^ 
have  been  of  a  far  homelier  character.  The  pressing  necessity 
of  purchasing  by  some  concession  the  votes  of  the  American 
school  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  first  consideration 
with  whicli  Lord  Kussell  bad  to  deal  when  he  succeeded  to 
power.  Sn  long  as  the  American  war  lasted,  the  path  of 
the  Government  was  smooth  enough.  Do  what  they  would, 
Mr,  Bright  dared  nr>t  overset  them ;  for  they  might  have 
been  replaced  by  a  Government  whicii  would  have  consulted 
Bngliah  interests,  radifr  than  democratic  sympathies,  iti  its 
conduct  towards  the  contending  States  of  North  America. 
Just  at  in  1860  and  18G1  the  reforming  zeal  of  the  Radicals 
VfMs  bought  off  by  the  sacrifice  of  tlie  Paper  Duty,  so  from 
IHGI  to  18ii5  it  was  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  gallant 
Confederacy,  But,  with  the  fall  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Bright's 
heart  was  set  at  ease  concerning  tlie  fate  of  the  Government 
to  which  his  true  allegiance  is  givoiij  and  which  he  has  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons  for  so  many  years  with  such 
•nsflaggbig  devotion.  His  tone  changed  at  once.  Even  in 
September,  in  his  letter  to  a  friend  at  Bradford,  be  denounced 
thos!  ti>  whom  he  had  given  his  vote  in  the  confidence  division 
of  the  previous  year  as  the  perpetrators  of  the  greatest  iVaud  of 
modem  times.  As  long  as  Lord  Palmprston  was  alive,  it  was 
less  material  to  the  Mlnistrv  whether  Mr.  Bright  threw  off  his 
allegiance  tii  them  or  not.  The  old  man's  enormous  popularity 
WHS  a  sutficieot  shiekl  to  tliem.    But  the  moment  he  was  removed 
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by  death  they  instinctively  felt  that  the  time  had  again  come 
round  for  buying  off  once  more  their  insatiable  ally.  This  time 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  reproduce  a  Reform  Bill.  There 
remained  no  taxes  to  which  he  had  a  special  aversion,  no  foreign 
crisis  in  which  he  took  an  absorbing  interest.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us,  they  had  no  sooner  lowered  down  their  stout 
Anti-Reforming  Chief  into  the  earth,  than  they  set  about  preparing 
themselves  to  pay  the  next  instalment  of  the  tribute  which  they 
were  well  assured  would  be  immediately  demanded  by  Mr.  Bright 
It  is  evident  from  the  varying  tone  of  his  speeches,  as  one 
opinion  or  another  gained  the  mastery  in  the  Cabinet,  and  from 
the  information  which  he  was  always  able  to  give  to  his  hearers 
as  to  the  sentiments  of  different  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  that  lus 
communication  with  them  was  close  and  constant.  They  seem 
to  have  shrunk  at  the  last  moment  from  admitting  him  into  it, 
as  was  at  one  time  intended.  But  he  has  exercised  over  their 
decisions  a  greater  influence  than  would  have  been  exerted  by 
any  one  inside  it  The  form  of  the  measure  was  the  most 
important  question  for  those  who  looked  mainly  to  a  Pai^ 
liamcntary  triumph.  Mr.  Bright,  almost  alone  among  Reformers, 
entertained  the  view  that  the  franchise  question  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  independently  of  any  proposals  tor  the  redistribution  of 
seats.  That,  contrary  to  the  tradition  of  all  former  Reform  Bills, 
and  to  the  views  of  all  other  Reformers,  this  particular  plan  was 
followed  in  the  construction  of  the  Reform  Bill,  is  sufficient  to 
establish  the  real  parentage  of  the  measure. 

Men  who  came  in  this  spirit  to  their  task  were  not  likely 
to  pay  much  heed  to  statistics.  Indeed,  it  needs  no  proof  that  a 
resolution  taken  in  November  could  not  have  been  taken  with 
much  regard  to  statistics,  which  were  to  be  procured  by  the  end 
of  February.  The  only  use  to  which  the  returns  could  be 
applied  was  to  furnish  arguments  for  a  predetermined  theory; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  must  have  mentally  echoed  the  Frenchman's 
ejaculation,  *  Tant  pis  jmir  les  faits!*  when  he  found  how  little 
they  were  adapted  for  the  use  for  which  he  had  destined  them.  To 
those,  however,  who  look  upon  the  proposal  to  change  the  ruling 
class  of  England  as  something  of  more  importance  than  a  mere 
party  struggle,  these  returns  will  furnish  matter  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest They  are,  indeed,  terribly  defective.  All  the  conclusions 
based  upon  them  must  be  to  some  extent  precarious,  because  there 
are  gaps  in  their  figures  which  can  only  be  bridged  over  by  con- 
jectural computations.  Still,  such  as  they  are,  they  have  a 
value  which  no  other  statistics  upon  the  same  subject  can 
boast  They  furnish  a  glimpse  of  a  country  hitherto  wholly 
unexplored.     They  tell  us  something  definite  about  the  working 
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man,  of  wBom  we  have  hitherto  heard  so  much  that  is  decla- 
matory and  vague.  They  lift  up  just  one  corner  of  the  veil 
which  hides  from  us  the  future  destinj  of  this  country  when  a 
Reform  Bill  shall  have  passed >  They  furnish  the  first  answer 
that  has  been  given,  though  it  is  slill  faltering  and  indistinct,  to 
the  question  that  has  be^n  so  often  a^ked^  and  has  always  been 
asked  in  vain,— Who  are  the  rulers  to  whom  our  submission  is 
to  be  transferred^  and  on  whose  pleasure  our  future  fate  Is  to 
depend  ? 

Unlurtunately  these  statistics,  so  far  as  tliey  are  of  any  value, 
only  extend  over  one  portion  of  the  wide  area  which  it  is  pro- 
posed that  Reform  legislation  should  cover.  In  respect  to  the 
boroughs,  some  kind  of  trouble  has  been  taken  to  make  the  in- 
forraation'pcrfect ;  and  Mr.  Lambert,  to  whose  care  was  entrusted 
the  administrative  duty  of  collecting  and  preparing  the  returns  for 
which  the  Government  determined  to  ask,  deserves  every  praise 
for  the  care  and  skill  with  which  his  task  has  been  performed. 
Even  in  the  borough  returns,  however,  several  highly  important 
links  are  wanting.  But  in  framing  the  scheme  of  the  county 
returnsj  the  Government  appears  to  have  been  guided  by  no 
other  desire  than  that  of  decorously  filling  the  pages  of  their 
Blue-book  with  a  sufficient  array  of  figures.  No  effort  has  been 
made  to  ascertain  the  social  position  either  of  those  who  at 
present  have  the  suffrage,  or  of  thoso  wlio  under  any  conceivable 
form  of  franchise  are  likely  to  possess  it.  There  is  no  inibrma- 
tion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  large  freehold ing  constituency — no 
intimation  how  far  it  is  to  be  ranged  with  the  middle  or  the  lower 
class,  or  assigned  to  the  rural  or  the  urban  interest.  No  attempt 
is  mM\e  to  divide  the  50/.  occupiers  who  live  in  towns  from 
those  who  live  in  agricultural  districts.  But  if  the  information 
with  respect  to  die  existing  constituency  \%  imperfert,  it  is 
ample  in  comparison  with  that  which  is  vouchsafed  to  us  con- 
cerning the  constituency  that  is  to  be.  An  elabr*mte  table  has 
been  prepared,  showing  the  numbers  that  would  be  added  to  the 
present  electoral  bcxiy  if  a  ten  pounds  or  a  twelve  pound,  or  a 
fifteen  pound,  or  a  twenty  pound  franchise  were  adopted  in 
counties.  But  there  Is  no  hint  whatever  of  the  results  that 
would  follow  if  the  fourteen  pound  franchise  which  has  been 
proposed  by  the  Government  were  adopted.  The  Minister  who 
prepartxl  the  order  for  these  returns  appears  never  to  have 
dreamed  of  so  eccentric  a  proposition.  It  has  been  demanded 
by  nobody ;  it  has  been  suggested  in  none  of  the  countless 
schemes  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  House  of  Commons  which 
have  appeared  in  Parliament  or  in  the  press.  Mr,  Glad^tann  ^ 
to  have  worked  it  out  arithmetically.  Auguste  Cum 
was  deeply  infected  with  the  idea  of  construct!* 
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according  to  certain  numerical  relations ;  and  the  present  Ministrj 
appear  to  have  been  studying  his  philosophy.  The  boroiigh 
franchise  is  placed  at  seven  pounds  because  it  is  the  exact  arith* 
metical  mean  between  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Walpole,  who  was 
in  favour  of  eight  pounds,  and  of  Mr.  Bright,  who  has  been 
pressing  for  ax ;  or,  symbolically, 

,  _  Bright+Walpole 

The  county  franchise  is  ascertained  with  equal  facility.  Mr. 
Walpole  has  proposed  twenty  pounds  for  the  county  franchise. 
Mr.  Bright  has  proposed  ten  pounds.     Then 

-  ._j_J^    X  borough  franchise  =  county  franchise. 
Bright 

Unless  the  Ministry  had  resorted  to  pitch  and  toss,  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  have  fixed  their  franchise  upon  a  simpler 
principle.  But  the  result  of  their  having  followed  their  formula 
with  such  mathematical  precision  is  that  the  figures  collected 
to  illustrate  the  Reform  Bill  have  no  connexion  with  the 
franchise  which  it  proposes. 

To  a  great  extent  therefore  we  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the  mere 
number  of  the  addition  which  Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  to  make 
to  the  county  constituency.  The  figures  which  he  gave  in  lus 
speech  were  founded  on  his  own  conjectures,  and  did  not 
represent  facts  officially  ascertained.  Nor  again  had  any.  pains 
been  taken  to  discover  to  what  class  these  additional  votes,  what- 
ever their  numbers,  will  belong.  Mr.  Gladstone  assumes  that 
they  will  belong  to  the  middle-class.  But  how  he  arrived  at 
that  satisfactory  assurance  he  does  not  tell  us.  It  may  have 
been  supernatural ly  revealed  to  him  :  he  may  have  evolved  it 
from  his  inner  consciousness,  as  Schelling  used  to  evolve  what 
he  called  his  facts  in  chemistry  and  geology ;  but  assuredly  he 
did  not  obtain  them  from  the  statistics  collected  so  elaborately, 
and  laid  before  Parliament  so  ostentatiously.  There  is  another 
point  yet  about  these  added  county  voters  upon  which  the 
Government  do  not  even  profess  to  give  information.  Do  they, 
in  truth,  belong  to  the  county  or  to  the  town  ?  Any  one  casting 
his  eye  over  the  Census  Returns  for  this  country  will  see  that 
large  numbers  of  the  population,  who  for  electoral  purposes  are 
included  in  the  counties,  are  thoroughly  urban  in  their  character. 
All  the  counties  which  contain  great  centres  of  population  within 
their  borders  have  to  struggle  with  a  disadvantage  of  this  kind ; 
for  though  most  of  the  great  towns  themselves  are  taken  out  of 
the  county,  and  return  members  of  their  own,  they  are  always 
surrounded  by  widely  extending  suburbs  which,  in  character, 
belong  to  them  wholly,  but  which  are  separated  from  them  for 
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electoial  piirposc?s  bj  an  arbitraTj  line.  Thus  Stmt  ford  gtK?s  far 
to  swamp  tlie  representation  of  South  Essex  ;  CholsL*a  and  Ken- 
sington and  the  northern  suburbs  of  London  make  Middlesex 
little  better  than  a  metropolitan  borou«^h ;  whilB  Woolwich  and 
Wandsworth  seriously  modify  the  balimce  of  parties  in  the 
western  division  of  Kent  and  in  the  county  of  Surrey*  A  similar 
influence  is  exercised  la  the  North  by  manufacturing'  towns,  such 
as  Darling-tonj  Biirnley,  and  Staleybridge,  and  numerous  others, 
which,  beings  of  comparatively  recent  growth,  have  as  yet  obtained 
no  special  representation. 

Combined  with  the  influence  of  the  freeholders,  who,  though 
their  qualification  lies  inside  the  bor€:>ughs,  possess  yet  a  vote  for 
the  county  by  virtue  of  it»  this  state  of  things  places  the  ruml 
interest  in  the  counties  in  a  position  of  serious  disadvantage. 
Their  r^^presentation  is  becoming  less  and  less  rural  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  growing  to  be  but  a  pa!e  copy  of  that  of  the  towns. 
Loudon,  Bnghtt>n^  and  the  great  scats  of  man u fact laring  industry, 
in  addition  to  their  own  members^  are  coming  to  have  an  influ- 
ence over  the  representation  of  the  counties  to  which  they  belong- 
which  is  roost  unjust  to  the  agricultural  population.  The  case 
is  well  put  in  Mn  Gibbs's  able  pamphlet  i — 

'  It  IS  usual  to  say  that  in  the  eounkry  diistricts  70,000  people,  and 
in  the  boroughs  25^000  peoplo  hftve  »  member— tliat  a  milliou  people 
in  the  towns  return  thirty-nina  members,  imd  a  million  people  in  the 
country  onJy  fourteen  mombera.  It  is  t^on^dudod  irom  this  that  the 
towns  are  nearly  three  times  as  well  ropregcutcd  m  the  rural  districts. 
But  this  is  ovly  half  the  truths  The  25,0*10  people  in  the  towns  not  only 
return  their  own  member,  hut  have  a  lai^e  and  yearly  inOTeaaing  dmre 
in  the  county  member.  The  tliirty-uine  borough  members  represent 
n  millitm  people  who  are  to  a  man  townspeoplo,  the  fourteen  county 
members  rej>resent  partly  the  ruriil  populatiou,  but  also  to  a.  very 
great  extent  the  townspcoplo  over  again.  Looking  at  this  double 
voting,  it  is  tolcnibly  clear  that  the  inhabitauts  of  parllamontaiy 
boroughs  have^  in  proportion  to  populatif>n,  not  tiiree  tunes  only  but 
four  or  five  times  the  weight  in  the  Icgislatute  that  is  given  to  country 
districts  and  unrepresented  towns,* 

But  the  land  is  not  sufficiently  crippled  yet  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Radicals ;  and  therefore  it  is  proposed,  by  reducing  the  occupa- 
tion franchise  further,  to  make  the  urban  populations  more  com- 
pletely masters  of  the  counties.  The  rural  voters  will  not 
be  largely  increased,  for  small  holdings  of  agricultural  land 
are  not  common  io  this  country ;  but  dte  voters  out  of  the 
unrepresented  towns,  and  from  the  suburban  fringes  of  the 
larger  boroughs^  will  eome  in  in  troops.  The  balance  will 
be  utterly  destwiyed.  For  electoral  purposes^  county  will  only 
become  a   name   for  a   less  compact  kind  of  borough.      It  is 
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not  much  justice  that  agricultural  interests  now  receire  from 
a  Parliament  chiefly  composed  of  borough  membert.  It  is 
owing  to  no  other  cause  than  the  inferiority  of  their  numbers 
that  they  must  submit  to  be  taxed  upon  principles  which  the 
other  chisses  of  the  community  have  successfully  resisted.  The 
extreme  injustice  which  the  counties  suffer  in  the  apportionment 
of  the  representation  is  far  the  most  flagrant  anomaly  of  our 
present  system  ;  but  it  is  one  that  Reformers  generally  find  it 
convenient  to  ignore.  The  following  figures  will  show  how 
great  this  disproportion  is : — 

BoBouoHs  IK  England  and  Wales. 

PofraUtion.  Electoni.  Members. 

9,326,709         514,026         331 


CouNTiEa. 

ropolatlon.  ^lecton.  Mnnben. 

11,427,655        542,633  159 


We  have  already  pointed  out  bow  deeply  the  injustice  is  aggn* 
vated  by  the  intrusion  of  urban  votes  even  into  this  scanty  repre- 
sentation. But  if  what  remains  of  the  county  representation  is 
to  be  taken  from  the  rural  districts  by  a  new  inroad  of  towns- 
people, they  will  be.  erased  from  the  political  register  altogether, 
rhey  would  cease  to  constitute  an  element  of  political  power  of 
sufficient  importance  to  claim  even  a  respectful  consideration 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  weight  of  his 
hand  falls  ever  upon  the  weakest  The  poll-book  is  a  fore- 
shadowing of  the  budget.  Woe  to  the  interest  which  fails  at 
the  elections  when  the  annual  adjustment  of  financial  burdens 
takes  place.  Office  is  the  blue  ribbon,  the  mere  decoration,  that 
awaits  a  victory  at  the  polling-booth ;  but  it  is  the  budget 
that  distributes  the  substantial  booty.  For  twenty  years  the 
landed  interest  has  been  in  a  minority;  and  for  twenty  years, 
while  financial  changes  have  brought  relief  to  every  other  in- 
dustry, agriculture  alone  has  not  benefited  by  one  single  change 
that  has  been  made.  The  country  gentlemen  will  naturally  draw 
their  inferences  from  these  patent  facts,  and,  by  the  light  of  their 
past  experience,  will  have  little  difficulty  in  casting  the  horoscope 
of  their  class  if  such  a  measure  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  should  ever 
become  law. 

With  respect  to  the  boroughs  the  case  is  a  good  deal  clearer. 
The  information  given,  though  still  fragmentary,  is  extensive. 
We  do  not  know  exactly  how  many  of  the  artisan  class  the  future 
borough  constituency  may  contain ;  but  we  do  know  how  many 
it  contains  at  present,  and  we  can  form  an  estimate,  rough  and 
imperfect,  but  probably  approximate,  of  the  numbers  of  that  class 
it  will  include  when  it  is  enlarged.  There  are  two  difficulties 
in  the  calculation,  which  arc  due  to  tlie  defective  plan  of  the 
stitistics.  We  know  how  many  seven  pound  occupiers  there  are 
in  each  borough,  and  we  also  know  that  those  who  inhabit  houses 
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of  Y^lue  between  len  pounds  antl  seven  pounds  belong  almost  e^^ 
cl naively  to  the  artisan  class.     But  there  are  two  muterial  points! 
whicli  we  do  not  know.     Certain  causes  of  incapacity — non-resi- 
dence, non-payment  of  rates,  receipt  of  relief,  employment  by  the 
Goveininent,  composition   by  landlord — do  in  the  existing  con- 
stituency reduce  the  number  upon  the  register  considerably  below 
that  of  the  actual  occupiers  of  houses  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds. 
It  is  not,  however,  safe  to  calculate  tbe  deduction  for  the  riew^  con- 
stituency upon  the  average  percentage  furnished  by  the  experience 
of  the  old  J  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  incapacity 
— the  non*jTayment  of  rates — is  alxdished  by  the  liilh     Again 
in  several  boroughs  a  number  of  working  men  ivho  live  in  houses 
of  value  between  ten  pounds  and  seven  piunds  are  already  on 
the  register  in  the  capacity  of  freemen.     They  must  clearly  be 
deducted  from  the  number  of  working  men  whom  the  new^  mea- 
sure  will  add  to  tJic    constituencies*      But   unfortunately  their 
number  is  absolutely  uncertain,  and  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
remove  our  ignorance  ujion  this  head.    These,  then^  are  two  items 
of  deduction  to  be  made  from  the  number  of  the  seven  pound 
occupiers  whom  the  Bill  will  add  to  the  register,  and  whom  we 
may  look  %ya  as  a  pure  reinforcement  of  working  men.     But  the 
uncertain  elements  do  not  appear  only  upon  (me  side  of  the  account. 
No  estimate  whatever  is   furnished  of  the  numljcr  of  working 
men  whom  the   lodger  franchise,  the  re[jcal  of  the  rate-paying 
clauses,  and  the  enfranchisement  of  compound  householders  will 
add   to  tlie  electoral   lx>dy  in   each    borough.     These  numbers^ 
ht>we\'er,  must  be  very  large,  and  will  bring  an  additirm  to  the 
strength  of  the  worldng  class  mure  than  sufficient  tt>  outwcif2:h 
any  detluction  from  it  due  to  the  causes  we  have  specified*     Mr. 
Gibbsy  in  a  letter  to  the  *  Times'  of  March  Slst^  states  that  the 
constituency  of  Birmingham,  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  will 
l>c  doubled  by  the  operation  of  these  provisions,  and  that  the 
new  Bill  will  more  than  double  the  Thorough  constituencies.    Hts 
authority  is  as  good,  probably,  as  any  that  can  be  obtained  upon 
IV  point  that  is  purely  conjecturaJ,     It  would  be  very  desirable 
th^it  accurate  information  should  be  obtained  of  the  exact  value 
of  all  these  items^  whether  of  addition  or  of  deduction.     But  in 
the  mean  time  the  safest  coui^e  is  to  treat  tliem  as  balancing 
each  other,  and  to  strike  tliem  out  of  both  sides  of  the  account. 
Such  a  mode  of  computation  is   much   more  favoumble  to  (he 
Government  than  tlmt  of  Mr.   C^ibbs,  and   by  adopting  it  wc 
sliall  certainly  not  be  overrating  t.he  strength  of  the  artilon  con- 
tingent that  is  t^>  be  added  to  the  constituencies. 

Disturbing  elements,  thcn^  beLig  stnick  out  on  both  sides,  we 
may  assume  that  the  number  of  seven  pound  occupiers  js  iden- 
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tical  with  the  number  of  working  men  that  are  to  be  added. 
The  following  will  then  be  the  list  of  boroughs  in  England  and 
Wales  in  which  the  working-men  will  be  ahH>lute  masters  of  the 
representation : — 


Pcreeottgn 

No.  of 

Vmatitt 

H&d 

Borought. 

ofWorttng 

Mem- 

Boroughs. 

ofWoiUng 

MOB- 

dam. 

bers. 

CUm. 

bn. 

1  Beanmaris  .. 

..       52 

1 

41  Mario  w 

..       61 

2 

2  Beverley     .. 

..       60 

2 

42  Momnouth.. 

..     52 

1 

3  Birkenhead 

..     57 

1 

43  Newark      .. 

..     54 

2 

4  Birmingham 

..     59 

2 

44  Newcastle-under- 

5  Bridgewater 

..     64 

2 

Lyme    •. 

..     61 

2 

6  Bristol 

..     52 

2 

45  Newcastle  -  on - 

7  Bolton 

..     58 

2 

Tyne     .. 

..     52 

2 

8  Bnrj  ..      .. 

..     53 

1 

46  Newport 

47  Nortiiampton 

..     54 

2 

9  Cambridge.. 

..     52 

2 

..     68 

2 

10  Canterbury 

..     59 

2 

48  Nottingham 

..     56 

2 

11  Cardiff        .. 

..     51 

1 

49  Oldham 

..     69 

2 

12  Carmarthen 

..     51 

1 

50  Oxford 

..     56 

2 

13  Chatham     .. 

..     67 

2 

61  Pembroke  .. 

..     67 

1 

14  Cheltenham 

..     52 

1 

52  Peterborough 

..     60 

2 

15  Chester 

..     54 

2 

53  Preston       .. 

..     60 

2 

16  Colchester 

..     57 

2 

54  Portsmouth 

..     64 

2 

17  Coventry    .. 

..     80 

2 

55  Beigato 

56  Kocnester   .. 

..     56 

1 

18  Derby 

..     62 

2 

..     59 

2 

19  Devonport  .. 

..     52 

2 

57  Eye     ..       .. 

..     55 

1 

20  Dover 

..     50 

2 

58  Salford 

..     65 

1 

21  Dudley 

..     57 

1 

59  Scarborough 

..     50 

2 

22  Durham 

..     50 

2 

60  Shrewsbury 

..     50 

2 

23  Gateshead  .. 

..     63 

1 

61  Sheffield     .. 

..     58 

2 

24  Greenwich  .. 

..     60 

2 

62  Southampton  . 

..     56 

2 

25  Guildford   .. 

..      55 

2 

63  South  Shields 

..     54 

1 

26  HaRtinga     .. 

..      50 

2 

64  South wark.. 

..     59 

2 

27  Haverfordwest 

..     50 

1 

65  Stafford       .. 

..     69 

2 

28  Hertford     .. 

..      52 

2 

66  Stoke  ..      .. 

..      61 

2 

29  Hull    ..      .. 

..      53 

2 

67  Sunderland 

..      55 

2 

30  Hytho 

..      50 

1 

68  Swansea 

..      56 

1 

31  St.  Ives       .. 

..     66 

1 

69  Tamworth  .. 

..     50  + 

2 

32  Lancaster   .. 

..     54 

2 

70  Walsall 

..      68 

1 

33  Leicester    .. 

..     56 

2 

71  Warrington 

..      55 

1 

34  Lincoln 

..     57 

2 

72  Wcstbury   .. 

..      62 

1 

35  Liverpool    .. 

..      50 

2 

73  Wigan 

..      60 

2 

36  Macclesfield 

..     51 

2 

74  Winchester 

..      55 

2 

37  Maidstone  .. 

..     63 

2 

75  Wolverhampton 

68 

2 

38  Maldon       .. 

..     64 

2 

76  Worcester  .. 

..      61 

2 

31)  Manchester 

..      65 

2 

77  Yarmouth  ., 

..      50  + 

2 

40  Mjirll)orough 

..     50 

2 

, 

Total  number  of  members  in  whose  constituencies  the  working  men 
would  have  a  majority,  133. 
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le  result  will  be  thut  in  al>out  two-fifths  of  the  existing  boroughs 
of  England  and  Wales  working  men  will  Ik?  in  a  majority. 
Considering  their  power  of  combination,  their  ignorance  of  eco- 
nomical laws,  their  strong  taste  for  the  dpspolism  of  numbers, 
this  result  is  far  from  reassuring^  even  if  it  went  no  further.  A 
very  slender  reinforcement  from  theorists  of  the  upper  or  middle 
clasSf  or  any  slight  freak  of  fortune,  might  place  them  in  absolute 
command  of  the  boroughs.  Of  their  position  in  tlie  counties  it 
is  diftirult  to  speak  with  certainty.  The  forty- shilling  freehold 
costs  about  fifty  pounds ;  and  to  judge  from  the  enormous  sums 
which  the  working  classes  are  ^ble  to  collect  whenever  they  are 
on  strike,  it  is  probable  that  a  very  large  number  of  them  hnve 
accumulatcHl  savings  which  do  not  fall  far  short  of  that  amount. 
Haw  large  their  influence  in  rounties  is  or  is  Hkely  to  become 
we  have  obtained  no  statistics  from  the  Government  to  tell  us, 
and  therefore  we  are  incapable  of  accurately  judging* 

But  even  these  calculations  do  not  represent  the  full  danger  to 
which  the  balance  of  the  Constitution  is  exposed.  V^very  calcu- 
lation is  merely  provisional  until  the  Bill  for  redistributing  seats 
has  been  produced.  No  one  can  tell  how  far  the  new  county 
franchises  will  overwhelm  the  rural  interest  until  we  know  how 
many  tmreprescnted  towns  and  suburbs  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
county  representation.  No  one  can  tell  how  many  boroughs  will 
return  members  elected  purely  by  the  working  class  until  we 
know  what  bci roughs  are  to  return  members  at  all.  We  have 
been  told  nothing  as  to  the  views  of  the  Government  in  reference 
to  the  question  of  redistribution ;  we  know  still  less  what  will 
ultimately  be  the  view  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Bright,  in  the  only 
Reform  Bill  he  ever  produced,  proposed  to  transfer  to  larger 
const  itu en cies  no  less  than  ninety-six  of  the  seats  which  under 
this  Bill  would  remain  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  He 
appears  to  l^e  keej>er  of  the  conscience  of  the  Government  ;  and 
if,  in  their  scheme  of  redistribution,  they  follow  him  as  faithfully 
as  tliey  have  hitherto  done^  it  is  needless  to  point  out  how  over- 
whelming will  be  the  preponderance  of  the  working  class  in  the 
boroughs.  But  here  again  we  are  left  to  pure  conjecture^  This 
time  it  is  not  from  the  ignorance  of  those  who  shouhl  enlighten 
us.  The  Government,  of  set  purpose,  withhold  the  information 
which  they  have  in  their  hands.  They  require  the  House  of 
Commons  to  work  out  this  political  problem,  and  they  refuse  to 
it  and  to  the  country  the  mtist  important  of  the  elements  upon 
which  its  solution  depends.  It  seems  impossible  to  conceive 
a  more  hopeless  calculation  than  that  which  we  arc  called 
upon  to  make.     Elaborate  data  have  laeen  furnished  us,  difficult 
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to  master,  and  insufficient,  when  we  have  them,  to  support  any 
reliable  conclusion.  But  for  the  sum  we  have  to  do  these  data 
arc  simply  worthless;  they  might  as  usefully  have  remained 
among  die  archives  of  the  department  that  compiled  them.  Tho 
one  and  only  thing  we  know  with  certainty  concerning  the  future 
structure  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  that  it  will  not  be  founded 
upon  the  state  of  things  which  these  statistics  portray.  Be  the 
balance  between  town  and  country,  lower  class  and  middle  class, 
what  it  may,  no  sagacity  can  discover  it  from  the  statistics  of 
constituencies  of  which  a  quantity  quite  uncertain  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  order  to  be  replaced  by  substitutes  absolutely  unknown. 
Whigs  as  well  as  Conservatives  could  hardly  do  otherwise  than 
rebel  at  a  plan  of  legislation  at  once  so  humiliating  and  so  unsafe. 
In  the  smallest  matters  no  one  is  fond  of  unlimited  liability. 
Men  do  not  willingly  embark  on  an  enterprise  without  knowing 
the  cliances  on  both  sides.  They  do  not  undertake  contracts  of 
which  they  do  not  know  the  subject  matter,  vouch  for  state- 
ments of  which  they  have  not  seen  the  wording,  nor  sign  deeds 
of  which  the  contents  are  hidden  from  them.  But  any  of  these 
follies  would  shine  out  as  wise  and  far-seeing  proceedings  com- 
jxired  with  the  infatuation  of  consenting  to  alter  the  ancient  con- 
stitution of  a  mighty  empire  by  enactments  of  which  the  most 
experienced  of  those  who  vote  for  them  cannot  even  distantly 
guess  at  the  result 

V  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  sturdily  declines  to  furnish  any  more 
statistics.  Like  a  burnt  child  he  dreads  the  fire.  He  has  had 
enough  of  statistics  ;  he  weakly  made  a  concession  last  autumn 
to  the  cry  for  information,  which  he  would  now  gladly  recall,  and 
consented  to  the  collection  of  a  volume  of  figures,  which,  imper- 
fe(!t  as  it  is,  has  already  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  his  Bill,  and 
bids  fair  to  upset  his  Ministry.  He  is  fond  himself  of  the  Rule 
of  Three,  and  loses  no  opportunity  of  impressing  its  ^-alue  on  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and,  by  its  aid,  he  has  no  doubt  already 
worked  out  in  his  head  the  answer  to  the  question  :  *  Given  a 
Ministry  jeopardised,  and  six  Whig  magnates  alienated,  by  one 
volume  of  statistics  ;  what  will  be  the  result  of  half-a-dozen?' 
So  far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  is  resolved  that  the  answer  to  that 
question  shall  remain  a  matter  of  calculation,  and  not  become  a 
matter  of  experience  ;  therefore  he  prefers  to  urge  any  argument, 
no  matter  how  puerile,  mther  than  yield  another  inch  to  the 
d(Mnand  for  more  accurate  information.  He  even  condescends  to 
urge  on  us  that  we  ought  not  to  count  those  whom  he  proposes 
to  admit,  because  they  are  'fellow-Christians  and  our  own  flesh 
and  bh>od.'    It  docs  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  this 
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novel  qualifieatitm  for  tlic  elective  franchise  wil!  admit  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  soUUiry 
exeeption  of  the  unlucky  Jews.  It  seems,  howeverj  to  Ix*  on  the 
strength  of  this  consanguinity  and  feHow-Christlanity  sufiVage 
ihat  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  asked  to  t^ikc  its  Meap  in 
the  dark '  on  the  12th  of  this  month.  If  it  looks  for  hotter  argu- 
ments to  encourage  it  ia  venturing  upon  this  great  experiment^  it 
does  not  seem  likely  to  obtain  thpm. 

It  is,  in  truth,  the  absolutely  experimental  character  of  this 
undertaking  which  brings  into  the  strongest  relief  the  impru- 
dence of  the  course  which  is  now  urgetl  upon  the  House  of 
Commons.  Even  in  enterprises  which  have  often  been  under- 
taken bclbre^  and  of  which  the  conditions  are  well  known^  men  do 
not  ordinariiy  put  any  important  interests  to  hazard,  without  pro- 
curing all  the  available  inlbrmation  that  can  l>e  necessary  for  their 
guidance.  The  m<jst  experienced  seamen  upon  the  best  know*n 
sea  will  not  willingly  set  out  without  lead,  or  chart,  or  compass* 
If  tJie  operation  of  placing  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
pjorest  section  of  the  community  had  Ijeen  a  common  one  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  had  often  been  performed  with  success, 
the  House  of  Commons  would  still  be  justified  in  asking  for  the 
most  abundant  information  on  the  subject  before  it  moved  a  step. 
But  there  are  no  such  precedents  to  encourage  us  in  this  case. 
The  experiment  is  absolutely  new*  The  ancient  republics  are 
put  out  of  the  question  by  the  eiistcnce  of  slavery,  which  acted 
as  a  very  effective  restriction  of  the  franchise.  In  modern  times 
the  United  States  and  our  own  Colonies  are  the  only  instances 
in  which  supreme  political  power  has  been  given  to  the  masses 
upon  any  considerable  scale-  In  them  the  experiment  is  for  the 
most  part  so  recent  as  to  furnish  little  ground  for  inductive  rea- 
son ing<  We  know  little  of  the  result  of  the  experiment  as  yetj 
and  what  little  we  know  is  far  from  reassuring.  But  this  at 
least  we  know,  that  die  ex]ieriencc  of  a  new  country,  blessed 
with  a  bomid!ess<^xpanse  of  unoccupied  land,  is  no  guide  for  an 
ulder  country  in  which  that  happy  period  of  national  infancy  has 
long  gone  by.  The  great  danger  of  democracy  is,  that  it  places 
supreme  jwjwcr  in  the  hands  of  those  who  may  be  misled  by 
hunger  into  acts  of  folly  or  of  wrong.  In  an  old  country,  no 
excellence  of  institutions  can  ensure  that  such  periods  of  mad- 
den ing  want  shall  not  occasionally  occur.  Where  the  bounty  of 
Nature  is  wcllnigh  exliausted,  and  multitudes  exist  upcm  no  other 
resource  than  tlic  prtisperily  of  trade,  it  must  be  that  sometimes 
that  tme  precarious  resource  will  fail.  When  such  periods  of 
distress  do  come,  it  is  vain  to  hoix*  that   argument  will  restrain 
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hungry  men  from  relieving  their  own  and  their  children's  miaeij 
by  any  measures  which  the  institutions  of  their  country  give 
them  power  to  take.  But  there  can  be  no  danger  of  this  kind  b 
countries  where  unexhausted  natural  wealth  makes  it  imposiibk 
that  large  multitudes  should  ever  be  in  want,  except  thioogfa 
their  own  misconduct,  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  examples,  therefore,  of  Washington  and  Melboomey  even 
if  their  political  condition  were  far  more  inviting  than  it  is,  are 
not  relevant  to  our  case.  Whatever  they  may  do,  the  fiflict  will 
still  remain  the  same  for  us,  that  no  old  country  of  any  ocmsider- 
able  population  has  ever  yet  abandoned  political  supremacy  to  tlie 
working  class.  If  we  do  it,  it  may  be  right  or  wrong,  wise  or 
foolish :  but  at  all  events  we  shall  be  doing  something  of  whicb 
the  world  never  heard  before.  It  is  a  new  thing  in  the  histoiy  of 
man.  We  may  guess  a  priori  as  to  what  the  results  will  be  ;  bat 
until  we  have  tried,  we  can  only  speak  of  them  hypothetically,  as 
men  discuss  the  nature  of  the  country  in  the  centre  of  Anstnlia, 
or  the  state  of  the  temperature  at  the  top  of  the  Himalayas  And 
the  nervous  part  of  the  experiment  is,  that  if  it  does  not  answer  it 
can  never  be  undone.  It  is  an  experiment  made  once  for  all.  If 
it  fails,  other  lands  may  study  and  profit  by  our  error  ;  but  to  us 
nothing  will  be  left  except  ho{)eless  remorse.  We  shall  be  in  the 
condition  of  the  Prussian  doctor  who  ate  trichinose  bacon  in  older 
to  prove  that  the  disease  was  a  chima^ra.  His  courageous  experi- 
ment has  been  of  great  service  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  estab- 
lishing the  reality  of  tlie  danger  of  which  be  was  warned  in 
vain.  But  this  involuntiry  benefit  to  his  species  probably  com- 
forted him  little  when  he  was  dying  in  agonies. 

liefore,  then,  we  take  this  tremendous  plunge  it  is  reasonable 
that  we  should  imjuire,  by  the  aid  of  the  little  light  that  a  prion 
reas(ming  can  shed,  what  its  results  are  likely  to  be.  It  is  natural 
that  the?  House  of  Commons  should  iisk  whether  the  new  arrange- 
ment will  give  to  th<*  working  class  a  power  absolutely  withqnt 
restraint ;  and,  if  it  d(x?s  so,  what  use  they  will  probably  make  of 
it?  It  is  idle  lor  Mr.  Gladstone  to  tell  us  that  they  are  fellow- 
Christians,  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  so  forth.  The  depositaries 
of  absolute  power  have  often  been  fellow-Christians,  and  have 
generally  been  composed  of  flesh  and  blood  akin  to  that  of 
those  over  whom  they  ruled.  The  Emperor  Paul,  Robespierre, 
Ferdinand  of  Naples,  were  all  baptised,  and  all  of  the  same 
rfice  as  their  subjects :  but  those  circumstances  did  not  make  the 
absolute  power  whic!h  had  been  lodged  in  their  hands  less  of  a 
calamity  to  their  fellow-men.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  particular 
misdeeds  of  these  monsters  will  ever  find  any  parallel  on  English 
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but  men  can  keep  at  a  very  respectful  distance  from  these 
archetypes  of  wickedness  and  yet  be  the  authors  of  a  very 
fair  quantity  of  wrong  and  ruin.  If  Mr.  George  Potter^  and  his 
like,  are  to  rule  us  absolutely,  it  seems  natural  to  ask  for  some 
better  security  that  he  will  be  a  beneficent  despot  than  the 
certainty  that  he  is  an  Englishman,  and  the  probability^  that  lie  is 
a  Christian- 

What  the  working  men  would  do  if  they  came  to  have  an 
actual  preponderance  in  such  a  country  as  this  is  difficult  to 
prophesy^  because,  in  point  of  fact,  they  have  never  been  placed 
io  such  a  position  before.  We  can  on]y  dimly  guess  by  the 
conduct  they  have  pursued  in  their  present  position.  The 
inference  is  not  conclusive^  because  power  changes  much  in  the 
nature  of  men ,  and  according  to  their  characters  develops  in 
them  a  recklessness  of  passion^  or  a  zeal  for  their  duty^  never  trace- 
able before^  They  may  prove,  when  they  are  clothed  with  their 
new  powers,  much  better  or  much  worse  than  we  can  now  ibrecast 
It  is  one  of  the  gravest  evils  of  this  desperate  venture  that  even  the 
amplest  information  will  not  reveal  to  us  all  tlie  risks  that  wait  upon 
a  chan*,''e  never  fully  tried  before.  But  it  is  at  all  events  worth 
while  to  make  use  of  all  the  knowledge  we  now  possess^  and  see 
if  the  light  it  throws  on  the  path  along  which  we  are  being  hurried 
discloses  a  prospect  fitted  to  console  and  cheer  us  on.  The  first 
thing  which  the  friends  of  tlds  Bill  tell  us  is,  that  the  working 
class  will  not  act  politically  en  masse.  This  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter  :  for  if  they  do  not  act  together  their  preponderance  will  be 
neutmlized.  But  it  is  so  important  a  pomt  that  we  cannot  he 
content  to  take  it  on  the  unsupported  assertions  of  Professor 
Pawcett  and  Mr.  Arthur  Pceh  We  had  rather  ask  what  they 
do  now  ;  and  draw  our  estimate  of  their  tendencies  from  their 
own  actions^  and  not  from  the  panegyrics  of  their  friends.  Do 
they  act  mi  masse  at  tlie  present  moment?  Professor  Fawcett 
tells  us  tliat  they  do  not  go  entirely  witli  the  Liberal  party ;  and 
that  many  of  tht^m  were  very  entliusiastic  upon  the  question  of 
going  to  war  for  Poland^  and  up^jn  several  other  ecjually  im- 
portant points,  in  respect  to  which  tliey  were  at  issue  with  the 
advanced  Liberals.  Other  speakers  declared  that  they  were  fre- 
quently divided  in  opinion  upon  questions  of  foreign  policy.  But 
no  one  was  bold  enough  to  assert  that  they  were  divided  in  opinion 
in  matters  upon  which  their  pecuniarv  interests  were  concerned. 
Probably  no  tlass  in  this  country,  or  in  any  other,  have  ever  exhi- 
bited such  a  perfect  party  discipline,  or  so  well  drilled  a  contempt 
for  niin  and  hunger  incurred  by  olKxiience  to  their  elerlcfl  chiefs. 
The  spectacle  of  the  Trades'  Unions^  antl  of  what  tJiey  can  dit 
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and  suficr,  has  not  been  lost  upon  employers  of  labour.  It  has 
effected  a  profound  modification  of  political  opinion  upon  tUs 
question  of  Reform.  Mere  exhibitions  of  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  tlie  working  men,  or  even  of  ill-will  toward  their  saperiois, 
such  as  thojse  with  which  politicians  were  familiar  thirty  or  fortj 
years  ago,  would  not  have  produced  misgivings  so  serious  at 
the  steady,  well-matured  action  of  these  exacting  and  despotic 
organisations.  There  is  something  appalling  in  the  severity  of 
the  sacrifices  which  these  combinations  demand  from  the  woil- 
mcn  over  whom  they  claim  to  rule,  in  the  readiness  with  which 
their  commands  are  usually  received,  and  the  deadly  prompti- 
tu<le  with  which  punishment  is  measured  to  the  daring  o&oder 
who  disobeys.  He  may  be  commanded  to  leave  a  good  master, 
to  squander  the  savings  of  years,  to  watch  in  idleness  while  his 
wife  and  children  starve,  though  work  at  good  wages  is  within 
the  reach  of  his  hand  ;  but  he  may  not  accept  it.  He  must 
obey,  though  the  policy  pursued  by  his  Union  be  one  that  he 
disapproves,  and  though  it  be  enforced  by  men  whose  motives 
and  cliaracter  he  despises.  If  he  rebel,  he  knows  well  that  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  vengeance  which  his  fellow-workmen  will 
inflict  upon  him,  except  their  power.  The  barbarous  assassina- 
tions with  which  this  illegal  tyranny  has  been  enforced  in  Shd"- 
ficld  and  other  mai^facturing  towns  within  a  very  recent  period, 
are  unhappily  too  notorious.  It  may  be  justly  urged,  indeed, 
that  the  artizans  of  the  whole  kingdom  ought  not  to  be  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  crimes  of  a  few  localities,  and  the  Trades'  Unions 
in  most  places  have  undoubtedly  shrunk  from  this  terrible  corollarj 
u])()n  their  assumed  dominion  over  their  class.  But  short  of  this 
extreme,  no  limit  is  placed  to  the  ferocity  with  which  the  rebel- 
lious '  knobstick '  is  persecuted.  He  is  not  only  driven  forth 
from  tlio  society  of  his  class,  but  every  effort  is  made  to  reduce 
him  to  pauperism.  If  he  tries  to  find  work  with  a  master  who 
is  accessible  to  the  threats  of  the  Union,  every  workman  in  his 
employ  throws  up  his  work,  and  remains  on  strike  till  the  ofiender 
is  dismissed  ;  and  if  there  be  any  brisk  demand  or  heavy  con- 
tract to  be  fulfilled,  the  master  generally  prefers  to  make  his 
})eacc  cheaply  with  the  Union,  by  driving  the  outcast  forth  upon 
the  world  again.  If  the  master  is  obstinate,  or  the  slackness  of 
trade  deprives  a  strike  of  its  terrors,  then  the  knobstick  is  way- 
laid on  his  road  to  and  from  his  work,  insulted,  hustled,  and 
maltreated,  as  far  as  the  appointed  executioners  of  the  decrees 
of  the  Union  think  tliat  they  can  go  without  incurring  legal 
punishment.  Occasionally,  in  the  ardour  of  their  task,  they 
overstep    this   line,  and  then    the   existence    of  this    systematic 
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tyranny  is  brought  under  tlie  public  eye  in  tlic  shape  of  a  case  at 
the  jkjUcc  court. 

It  is  not  the  moral  ^ilt  of  these  proceeding  that  g-ives  tlicni 
th(*lr  jK'Culiar  bearing  upon  the  question  of  tlie  extension  f>f  the 
sufTrage,  Injustice  as  great,  and  social  tyranny  as  oppressive^ 
might  \w  found  abimdaiitly  in  the  conduct  of  individuals  in  every 
class  of  society.  It  is  not  the  criminality^  but  the  tremendous 
power  of  these  associations  wlueh  gives  them  momentous  interest 
jn  a  crisis  like  the  present.  The  fearful  sacrifice  which  their 
leaders  exact,  and  the  implicit  obedience  of  their  members, 
intlicate  a  vigt>ur  and  tenacity  of  combination  of  which  asaocia* 
tlons  id  tbe  middle  and  upper  classes  are  utterly  destitute. 
Armed  with  political  privilegeSj  these  org-anisations  would  wield 
a  piwer  ag^ainst  wlueh  no  other  political  influence  could  make 
head.  The  power  of  any  organised  body  of  men  depends  upon 
the  fidelity  with  which  they  obey  their  leaders.  Even  if  the 
numbers  on  both  sides  were  etinal,  the  working  men  will  always 
have  the  best  of  it,  because  the  obedience  (o  which  they  have 
been  trained  in  their  Unions  far  exceeds  the  obetlience  which 
in  the  ranks  above  them  any  one  Englishman  will  pay  to 
any  other.  Of  all  the  arguments  tliat  can  possibly  be  used  to 
reconcile  us  to  the  preponderance  of  the  working  men  in  the 
constitution,  the  plea  that  they  will  not  act  en  masse  is  the  most 
absurd  that  can  be  devised*  They  act  en  mosse  with  a  success 
which  no  class  or  order  of  men  not  brmnd  together  by  religious 
ties  has  ever  succeeded  in  attaining  to  before. 

But  then  we  are  told  that  these  organisations  exist  only  to 
secure  the  private  interest  of  their  memlxTS,  and  would  never  I>e 
applied  to  political  purposes.  It  may  be  so ;  but  the  mere 
assurance  of  those  who  have  a  controversial  interest  in  making  it, 
is  not  sufficient  to  <lispose  of  all  apprehensions  upon  this  heafl. 
Certain  it  is  that  at  a  time  when  Mn  Bright  had  not  awakened 
to  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  the  background  the  probable 
results  of  working-class  supremacy,  he  looked  %vith  complacency 
upon  the  idea  of  uslngf  the  Trades  Unions  as  engines  of  pcilitical 
agitation.  The  language  he  used  at  Birmingham,  towards  the 
hrg^inniog  of  the  last  parliament,  shows  that  in  his  eyes  the 
machinery  of  tlie  Trades  Unions  was  perfectly  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  politicians : — 

'  Workbg  men  Lavi^  ofisodatlons ;  they  can  get  up  formldablo 
strikes  against  capital^  sometimes  it  may  be  upon  rcid  and  w*motimci 
npon  fancy  gricvanec^,  sometimes  far  things  that  are  just,  sometimes 
for  things  thiit  arc  impossible.  They  have  associations,  irrnla  iocietics, 
orgaiiiKutiiTUs,  and  I  want  to  ask  iheni  why  it  is  that  all  those  vaiioiui 
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orguuBatioiiB  throu^ont  the  oountry  oould  not  be  made  use  of  for  ib 
porpoBe  of  obtaining  their  political  rights.'  * 

We  may  assume  be  did  not  recommend  to  bis  followers  a  mode 
of  agitation  which  was  impracticable  or  absurd.  He  knows 
enough  of  them  to  know  what  they  can  do  and  what  they  camiot 
We  have  his  testimony  that  the  vast  organisation  of  the  Trades 
Unions,  which  is  becoming  wider  and  more  powerful  every  day, 
may  be  applied  without  difficulty  to  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
whatever  the  working  men  may  deem  to  be  their  Apolitical 
rights.'  If  they  do  not,  then,  act  en  masse^  it  willjbe  no  bolt 
of  Mr.  Bright's.  And  countless  other  agitators  will  take  up  Us 
advice,  and  will  repeat  it  for  objects  ftt>m  which  he  himsdf 
would  recoil.  Everywhere  the  maxim  will  be  pressed  on  Ac 
working  men  that  union  is  power,  and  that  their  political  desires 
can  only  be  obtained  by  rigorous  obedience.  And  gradually  the 
teaching  will  work  into  tixeir  minds,  and  they  will  accept  it 
When  they  do  accept  it,  we  may  be  certain,  from  all  that  we 
have  seen  of  their  proceedings,  that  they  will  follow  it  out  widi 
all  the  fearless  self-sacrifice,  and  all  the  reckless  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  others  which  they  have  hitherto  shown  in  thrir 
battles  with  their  employers.  Every  other  tie  that  binds  them 
will  be  broken,  every  other  motive  that  might  restrain  or  deaden 
their  zeal  will  be  resolutely  given  up,  every  consideration  of 
personal  interest,  or  convenience,  or  affection,  or  esteem  will  be 
ruthlessly  put  aside.  Have  they  not  abandoned  all  these  things 
at  the  bidding  of  their  leaders  for  the  sake  of  extorting  a  trifling 
increase  of  pay  from  some  small  number  of  employers?  and  will 
they  not  do  that,  and  more  also,  to  win  the  far  higher  prizes  that 
may  be  wrung  from  the  nation  at  large  ? 

Take,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bright,  that  the  Trade  Union 
mechanism  can  be  worked  to  secure  a  political  result,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  conceive  the  plan  of  tactics  that  will  be  adopted. 
The  working  class  will  have  a  majority  of  the  boroughs  abso- 
lutely at  their  disposal ;  and  even  in  those  boroughs  in  which 
they  will  not  be  supreme,  they  will  still  be  an  important  and 
powerful  interest.  In  every  borough  a  working  man's  Political 
Union  will  be  established  in  connexion  with  tlie  principal  Trade 
Unions.  It  will  be  established  and  maintained  by  those  mechanics 
who  form  a  constant  per  centage,  though  not  a  large  one,  among 
the  working  men — who  take  a  keen  interest  in  politics,  and  are 
usually  the  most  restless,   worthless,   and    noisy   of  their   class. 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  Bright  at  liirmiugham,  Jan.  6,  1660. 
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Antecedently,  one  might  hope  that  the  working  men  wonld  be 
loi>  sensible  to  Ite  governed  by  thrae  bmylKMlies;  but  the  de- 
plorable experience  of  the  Trades  Unions  demonstrates  past  con- 
troversy how  enormous  Is  the  influence  for  evil  which  men  of  this 
stamp  ^Tossess.  They  would  be  all-powerful  in  the  Political 
Usuon  as  they  now  are  in  the  Trades  Unions,  On  general  political 
questions  it  might  be  that  these  Unions  and  Political  Unions 
would  be  agreed  neither  among  themselves  nor  with  each  other. 
But  upon  questions  which  affect  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the 
working  men  they  would  work  together  against  the  classes  above 
them  with  all  the  unanimity  they  now  show  in  working  together 
against  individual  employers.  The  artisan  force  would  be 
handled  in  the  conduct  of  elections  as  they  are  now  handled  in 
the  conduct  of  strikes^  with  as  much  promptitude  of  action  and 
as  much  exactness  of  drill.  The  whole  body  of  artisan  voters 
would  be  turned  over  from  one  candidate  to  another  at  a  given 
ordeTj  just  as  they  now,  like  one  man,  leave  the  work  of  an 
employer  or  a  set  of  employers  at  n  given  signal.  The  fate  of  a 
dissentient  artisan  who  tlared  to  give  his  vote  for  the  wrong  man 
would  be  exactly  what  tjjc  fate  of  a  'knobstick'  is  now<  In 
Sheffield  antl  other  towns  of  tlic  North,  he  would  find  cans  of 
gunpowder  hidden  under  his  hearthstonej  or  have  a  bottle  of 
vitriol  thrown  into  his  face  as  he  walked  the  streets.  In  the 
milder  South  he  would  be  cast  out  like  a  leper  from  the  society 
of  his  class,  and  by  the  exertion  of  terrorism  upon  employers 
driven  out  of  every  employment  he  might  enter.  Either  way 
tlie  numlier  of  dissentients  would  be  very  small ;  for  if  they 
now  yield  to  the  pressure  of  their  Unions  in  questious  of  strike, 
where  obedience  is  often  utter  ruin,  how  much  more  readily 
would  they  yield  in  political  disputes,  where  there  would  be 
nothing  to  be  sacrificed  except  a  principle  or  a  friend.  On 
the  other  hand,  unless  the  nature  of  the  working  class  undergoes 
a  sudden  metamorphusiii,  it  is  equally  certain  that  such  pressure 
will  be  pitilessly  applied*  The  Trades  Unions  and  their  agents 
liave  done  these  things  systematically,  when  the  only  object  in 
view  was  such  extra  wages  as  the  employers  could  afford  to  give. 
What  is  to  make  them  less  bold,  less  dexterous,  less  unscrupulous, 
where  the  national  treasurvj  or  the  rights  of  property  belonginjj 
to  the  whole  middle  and  upper  class  are  the  objects  of  Moot*? 
No  such  political  organisation  exists  at  this  moment^  for  the  very 

fotMl  reason  that  it  would  do  no  service  to  the  views  of  the  Tt  ades 
Inionsj  but  rather  harm.  In  the  present  distribution  of  political 
power^  any  such  attempt  would  alarm  other  classes,  without 
fleeting  any  practical  result.     It  would  be  very  different  when  the 
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demagogues  of  the  Unions  knew  that  political  supremacy  wai 
within  their  reach,  if  they  but  stretched  forth  their  hands  to 
seize  it.  They  only  attempt  what  is  in  their  power ;  they  do  not 
waste  strength  or  influence  upon  impracticable  enterprises.  If  we 
wish  to  know  how  they  would  behave  in  a  state  of  things  whick 
made  them  politically  predominant,  we  must  look  to  their  condoct, 
not  in  political  disputes,  where  they  are  at  present  feeble,  but  in 
trade  disputes,  where  they  know  their  power.  As  they  use  their 
strength,  now,  in  one  field,  so  would  they  use  it  then,  in  another. 
Wliat  might  in  such  a  case  be  the  objects  of  their  efforts  it  is 
difficult  to  predict.  That  they  would  ultimately  be  more  prac- 
tical than  the  objects  set  forth  by  some  of  their  orators  at  recent 
meetings  may  be  readily  granted.  When  they  came  actually 
into  possession  of  political  power  they  would  probably  conTince 
themselves,  sooner  or  later,  that  wages  could  not  be  raised  bj 
Act  of  Parliament  How  much  injustice  and  oppression  would 
be  committed  before  that  salutary  lesson  had  been  learnt — ^how 
far  trade  would  be  paralysed  and  capital  driven  from  the  coantnr 
would,  of  course,  depend  on  the  rapidity  or  the  relactance  widi 
which  the  prejudices  which  they  entertain  at  the  present  moment 
were  abandoned.  But  their  desires  may  be  confined  to  the  moat 
purely  practical  objects,  and  yet  they  may  not  cease  to  be  mis- 
chievous to  the  nation  and  absolutely  destructive  to  some  classes 
in  it.  There  are  two  points  in  respect  to  which  a  Government  re- 
presenting purely  or  mainly  the  lower  class  would  have  interests  at 
varifince — or  which  at  least  would  seem  to  them  to  be  at  vari- 
ance— with  those  of  the  classes  who  even  in  the  most  moderate 
degree  are  the  owners  of  wealth.  One  of  them  is  taxation  and  the 
expenditure  of  it ;  the  other  is  the  disposition  of  landed  property. 
Upon  both  these  points  Mr.  Bright  has  taken  great  pains  to 
impress  upon  the  masses  to  whom  it  is  now  proposed  to  transfer 
the  representation  that  they  have  special  interests  to  serve  by  a 
violent  change  of  policy.  In  reji^ard  to  taxation  he  has  advocated 
the  scheme  of  the  gentlemen  who  call  themselves  Financial  Re- 
formers. According  to  their  plan,  taxes  are  to  be  levied  solely 
on  fixed  property,  and  taxes  on  fixed  property  will  fly  entirely 
above  the  heads  of  the  mass  of  the  seven-pound  voters.  Unless 
human  nature  is  strangely  altered  by  some  miraculous  attribute 
of  this  Reform  Bill,  the  seven-pound  voters  will  be  very  enthu- 
siastic for  the  finance  of  the  Financial  Reformers.  Cheap  tea, 
cheap  sugar,  cheap  spirits,  cheap  tobacco,  and  no  drawback  at  all 
to  til  is  catalogue  of  blessings,  except  that  your  neighbour  in  the 
l)ig  house  has  four  times  the  income-tax  to  pay  that  he  ever  paid 
before.  Taxation  ever  falls  lightly  on  the  depositaries  of  abso- 
lute 
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lute  power.  The  miignatcs  of  Hungary,  tlic  noljlesse  of  Franct*^ 
anJ  many  anather  prhileg^tl  class,  have  left  us  a  warning  that, 
even  tci  cLihivateil  mimls,  self-expmption  from  taxation  is  one  of 
the  most  valiietl  results  of  irresponsible  power.  What  ground 
lia%'e  we  for  the  fond  belief  that  if  wc  trust  the  English  working 
class  with  so  perilous  a  gift,  they  will  be  proof  against  a  tempta- 
tion to  which  every  other  class  that  has  been  exposed  to  it  has 
succumbed?  When  alarms  are  expressetl  at  the  possible  result 
of  such  an  experiment,  it  is  vaguely  replied  that  the  English 
working  class  are  deeply  attached  to  our  institutions*  Speaking 
of  the  present  moment,  when  they  have  been  comparatively 
exempt  from  the  sol  iei  tat  ions  of  demagogues  and  have  not  been 
tempted  by  the  possession  of  supreme  power,  the  statement  is  in 
the  main  correct.  But  specific  dangers  are  not  averted  by  vagut^ 
declamation.  The  question  i^,  how  will  tlie  temptation  of  ^ettinj^ 
rid  of  all  taxes  wf>rk  at  an  t^leclion?  Supposing  two  candidaU^s 
gT>  into  the  cottage  of  a  seven-pountl  loter  to  canvass  him.  One 
of  them  declares  that  he  will  sustain  our  institutions,  of  whieli 
the  seven-pounder  is  no  doubt  enthusiastically  fond;  but  he  SJiys 
nothing  about  taxation.  The  other  says  that  he  will  vote  to 
aijolish  all  intlirect  taxation,  and  thereby  give  the  voter  cheap 
tea,  sugar,  spirits,  and  tobacco )  but  he  says  nothing  about  our 
institutions.  Is  there  any  sane  man  who  doubts  for  an  instant 
which  w^ay  the  seven -pounder  (unless  he  is  briljed)  will  vote? 
When  men  are  living  on  from  fifteen  to  twenty  shillings  a-wt^ek, 
money  or  money's  worth  stir  the  depths  of  the  human  soul  with 
a  force  which  '  loyalty  to  mstitutions  *  or  attachments  of  any  kind 
i-annot  hope  in  the  long  run  to  rival;  Great  stress,  however*  we 
admit,  must  be  laid  on  the  reservation  we  have  made»  Tlie 
seven-pounder  will  vote  for  the  candidate  who  promises  the  re- 
mission ii(  the  most  taxation  to  hlra^  unless  he  is  bribed  ;  but  he 
is  very  likely  to  be  bribed.  It  may  well  be  that  the  plan  of 
making  mere  numbers  supreme,  and  leaving  no  direct  representa- 
tion to  wealth,  so  outrageously  unjust  in  theory,  may  also  prove 
to  be  so  intolerably  oppressive  in  practice,  that  wealth,  driven  to 
Ijfiy,  may  be  forced  to  defend  itself  with  any  weapons  that  eome 
ti>  hand*  The  world  has  seen  in  America  how  far  popular  go- 
vernment can  be  modified  by  a  wholesale  distribution  of  '  good 
things/  And  here^  where  the  differences  of  ft>rtune  are  far 
greater,  and  the  proposed  depositaries  of  power  far  needier,  the 
practice  will  find  a  still  more  congenial  soil.  It  may  take  the 
form  partly  of  the  bribery  of  individuals,  by  direct  gifts,  partly 
of  the  bribery  of  constituencies,  by  a  promise  to  procure  in  some 
sha[ic  or  other  the  expenditure  of  public  money  upon  the  h»eality. 
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Neither  form  of  corruption  is  unknown  to  our  existing  system, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails  shows  the  facility  with  which 
it  might  be  committed  if  the  will  were  co-extensive  with  the 
opportunity.  Now,  however,  it  only  or  mainly  represents  die 
desire  of  a  few  wealthy  individuals  to  obtain  by  purchase  the  sodil 
honours  of  a  seat  in  Parliament.  The  case  would  be  very  dif* 
ferent  if  it  represented  the  efibrts  of  a  powerful  class  to  secme 
themselves  against  oppressive  legislation.  That  wealth,  if  forced 
into  such  an  enterprise,  might  succeed  in  it,  is  very  possible. 
But  no  one  can  believe  that  a  House  of  Commons,  of  which  the 
majority  was  known  to  owe  their  seats  to  corruption,  could  main- 
tain its  credit  for  an  hour,  or  even  its  existence  for  any  length  of 
time. 

The  other  prize  with  the  hope  of  which  Mr.  Bright  and  several 
other  democratic  politicians  have  tried  to  stimulate  the  workings 
men  is  the  possession  [of  land.  They  are  not  very  defimte  in 
their  offers.  They  do  not  say  what  legislation  they  would  appfy 
to  land  if  they  had  the  power.  They  content  themselves  wAk 
dwelling  upon  the  fact  that  the  working  classes  do  not  own  the 
land,  and  ^urging  a  Reform  Bill  as  the  remedy.  In  what  wiy 
the  remedy  is  to  act  upon  the  disease,  they  do  not  say.  Thej 
have  the  fear  of  exasperating  the  great  Whig  landowners  beCne 
their  eyes  ;  for  they  know  that  until  a  Reform  Bill  has  made  die 
Whig  landowners  powerless,  it  is  not  possible  for  Reformers  to 
dispense  with  their  aid.  Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends  therefore  do 
not  tell  the  working  men  how  a  Reform  Bill  is  to  bring  within 
their  reach  the  promised  blacks  of  freehold  land.  But  they  have 
allies  who  are  not  so  cautious.  The  Radical  writers  of  the  day 
dwell  much  upon  this  grievance  about  land,  and  make  no  secret 
of  the  remedies  they  desire  to  see  applied.  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  goei 
so  far  as  to  maintain  that  landlords  only  hold  their  land  on  sufTep 
ance  of  the  State,  and  may  Ik*  discarded  in  a  body,  on  compensatkn 
given,  if  tlie  State  should  see  fit  to  do  so.  He  also  desires  to  enact 
that  no  owner  of  property  shall  be  allowed,  in  any  case,  to  leave 
to  any  one  individual,  more  than  a  small  amount  to  be  fixed  by 
law.  There  arc  few,  however,  who,  at  present,  entertain  viewi 
so  extreme.  The  chanpfe  which  seems  to  be  most  in  favour  with 
the  advanced  sch(K)l  of  politicians  is  some  law  which  shoold 
apply  the  provisions  of  the  Code  Napoleon  to  the  case  of  land  at 
least,  and  should  force  a  father  to  divide  his  real  property  equally 
among  his  sons.  Such  a  law  would  of  course  make  large  estates 
impossible,  and  by  making  land  comparatively  Talueless  to 
persons  of  large  fortune,  would  force  it  in  large  quantities  into 
the  market,  and  so   bring  it  within  the  reach  of  peasant  pnr- 
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chasers.  There  is  no  law  that  Radkal  theorists  upon  the  Conti- 
nent prijte  so  eamestl  V  as  the  law  tif  ecjual  division ;  for  they 
know  it  iis  an  instrument  of  matchless  efficacy  to  ensure  absolute 
equality,  anil  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  a  rlass  of  landed  gentry 
growing  up.  Their  brethren  in  England  fuUj  appreciate  its 
Talue,  and  are  Ijcginning  to  recommend  it  as  openly  as  they 
dare.  But  for  the  present  they  speak  to  deaf  cars ;  for  no  change 
probably  would  be  more  odious  to  the  classes  that  now  rule  in 
this  country  than  any  interference  with  the  freedom  of  testamen- 
tary disposition. 

It  Is  not  necessary  novv  to  examine  the  causes  of  this  avers  inn, 
or  to  defend  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 
The  point  which  it  is  at  present  of  importance  to  Ijear  in  mind 
ia;,  that  the  affection  with  which  the  existing  law  is  regarded  by 
those  who  have  any  property  to  dispose  of  does  not  necessarily 
exteod  to  the  classes  below  them.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  diat  some  law  of  compulsory  division  would  be 
acceptable  to  die  working  men.  All  account!  represent  them  to 
be  desirous  of  possessing  land-  The  great  success  of  the  Building 
Societies  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  such  a 
feeling;  and  the  demagogues  to  whose  guidance  they  surrender 
themselves  would  not  dwell  upon  the  subject  so  pertinaciously  if 
it  were  not  one  to  move  the  enthusiasm  of  their  audience.  If  tliey 
have  these  feelings,  the  compulsory  division  of  property  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  only  mode  |by  which  it  can  in  any  degree  l*c 
gratified  without  resorting  to  absolute  confiscation  ;  and  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  persua^^le  them  that  its  effect  will  be  far  wider 
atnd  more  rapid  than  will  actually  be  the  case.  They  will  there- 
fore have  every  motive  to  induce  them  to  press  for  it ;  and  tiie 
cTonsideration  which  ought  to  be  roost  potent  in  restraining  diem 
will  have  no  effect  upon  their  minds.  It  will  be  vain  to  tell  them 
that  such  a  law  is  a  violation  of  individual  freedom.  Their  great 
disc|ualifi cation  for  any  large  share  of  political  power  is  an  entire 
inability  to  understand  the  idea  of  individual  freedom*  Their  con- 
iluct  to  each  other  in  the  management  of  strikes,  the  cry  for  such 
measures  as  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  which  has  arisen  from  them 
alone,  the  ejttravagant  doctrines  concerning  the  rights  of  em- 
ployers and  tbe  rights  of  landowners  which  are  always  propounded 
at  their  meetings,  show  that  to  tliem  personal  frceilom  has  not 
that  sacred  character  which  it  possesses  in  the  eyes  of  the  more 
cultivated  rlasses.  No  consideration  of  that  kind  would  prevent 
them  from  insisting  on  the  testamentary  provisions  of  the  Code 
Napolt!on.  They  would  be  told  then,  as  they  are  told  now,  that 
in  France  and  Belgium  the   working  men  are  in  the  universal 
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enjoyment  of  freehold  property,  from  which  they  are  debarred  ia 
England ;  and  they  would  naturally  infer  that  to  obtain  such 
blessings  it  was  only  necessary  to  liken  the  law  of  England  to 
that  of  France.  Whether  the  English  working  classes  will  take 
a  fancy  for  this  policy  is  of  course  purely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
It  seems  improbable  that  what  is  so  dearly  cherished  by  die  pro- 
letariat abroad  will  long  remain  a  matter  of  indifference  to  their 
brethren  in  England.  Whether  they  do  or  do  not  introduce  it 
into  the  legislation  of  this  country,  will  depend,  as  in  all  other 
political  questions,  absolutely  upon  their  good  will  and  pleasure. 
Whether  freedom  of  bequest  is  or  is  not  to  be  left  to  testators  will 
be  decided  finally  and  without  appeal  by  the  classes  who  have 
nothing  to  bequeath.  If  in  their  own  interest  they  think  fit  to 
take  this  liberty  away,  their  decision  cannot  then  be  averted  by 
those  who  are  now  resigning  political  supremacy  into  their  hands. 
It  will  be  a  supreme  consolation  to  the  great  families  who  are 
now  abetting  this  transfer  of  power  tliat  the  law  dismembering 
their  pro|^rties  has  been  passed  by  '  fellow  Christians '  *  of  their 
own  flesh  and  blood.* 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  because  of  the 
peculiar  position  which  is  occupied  in  reference  to  this  question, 
by  a  section  of  the  community,  on  whose  conduct  at  the  present 
crisis  very  much  will  turn.  In  no  true  sense  of  the  word  can  the 
present  Reform  Bill  be  termed  a  party  question.  It  is  not  one 
upon  which  the  political  success  of  either  party  immediately 
depends.  If  the  opinions  of  some  calculators  are  to  be  trusted, 
its  first  effect  would  be  to  give  a  majority  to  the  Conservatives, 
who  arc  foremost  in  opposing  it.  But  its  vast  moment  raises  it 
above  the  level  of  the  party  battle-field.  The  interests  it  puts  to 
hazard  Ijclong  to  a  more  important  category  than  the  prospects 
of  individual  politicians.  It  is  a  battle  not  of  parties,  but  of 
classes.  It  is  a  struggle  to  decide  whether  the  payers  of  direct 
taxation  shall  tax  themselves,  or  shall  be  taxed  at  the  will  of 
those  who  do  not  pay  it ;  whether  the  laws  of  property  shall  be 
made  by  the  owners  of  property,  or  by  those  who  have  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  ;  whether  the  country  shall  be  governed 
by  tliose  who  have  the  most  stake  in  it  to  stimulate  them,  and 
the  most  culture  to  guide  them,  or  by  those  in  whom  both  these 
qualifications  are  nearly  or  wholly  absent.  In  short,  it  is  a 
portion  of  the  great  political  struggle  of  our  century — the  struggle 
betw(»en  property,  be  its  amount  small  or  great,  and  mere  numbers. 
Whether  this  particular  measure  will  at  once  place  property  under 
the  control  of  numbers,  or  whether  one  more  advance  will  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  process,  is  a  point  upon  which  men 
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will  fiirm  fliffcrent  opinions  according  to  the  interpretation  they 
place  upon  the  fragmentary  statistics  of  the  Government,  But 
no  one  who  has  studied  the  present  ha  lance  of  prtlitical  forces 
can  doubt  that,  if  this  Bill  passes,  the  same  goal  will  still  be 
reached,  whether  the  journey  is  performed  in  one  stage  or  in  two. 
If  the  democratic  power  is  strong  enough  now  to  make  resistance 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  it  will  be  utterly  irresistible 
when  this  Reform  Bill  shall  have  brought  in  a  huge  contingent  of 
democratic  votes.  This  is^  tUereforCj  the  decisive  battle  of  the 
long  campaign — not  because  the  assailants  will  win  by  it  all  they 
hope  to  gain,  but  because  when  this  position  is  carried,  and  this 
reinforcement  obtainedj  the  disparity  of  force  will  be  so  great  that 
all  farther  resistance  will  be  hopeless* 

But  there  is  one  strange  feature  about  this  struggle.  It  is 
fought  for  objects  which  deeply  concern  all  who,  by  their  own 
industiy  or  by  inheritance  from  others;,  have  property  to  lose  ; 
and  by  all  thoughtful  politicians  its  course  is  watched  with  an 
intensity  of  interest  that  the  mere  oscillations  of  party  conflict 
never  comniand.  If  those  who  dread  the  advance  of  democracy 
arc  right  in  their  apprebensions,  the  success  of  the  series  of 
meiisures,  of  which  the  first  is  now  before  trs,  will  imply  re- 
sults which  every  class,  every  inclustry^  and  every  holder  of 
property  will  feel  ;  and  those  will  ^feel  them  most  whose  stake  in 
the  welfare  of  their  country  is  largest.  It  means  Ciovernment  by 
men  of  less  indejiemlence  and  lower  culture :  it  means  lawt 
which  will  fetter  tapital  to  favour  labour,  and  will  trammel  the 
freed  run  of  the  owners  of  property  to  make  it  clieaper  and  more 
accessible  to  those  wlio  have  it  not ;  it  means  taxes  levied  and 
spent  by  the  men  that  contribute  to  them  least.  The  inexplicable 
thing  is  that,  on  such  a  subject,  the  conflict  is  not  entirely  sincere. 
There  is  no  small  prij|>oition  <jf  the  comlmtants  who  deprecate 
and  dread  the  sucre.ss  of  the  banner  under  which  they  are  fight- 
ing. The  peculiar  disadvantage  with  which  tho  adversaries  of 
democracy  have  to  contend  is,  that  a  large  section  of  those  who 
by  position,  by  inclination,  earnestly  sympathise*  with  them,  yet 
give  their  votes,  though  not  their  w*jsbes,  to  the  other  side.  With 
the  sincere  friends  of  democracy  we  of  course  expect  to  have  to 
struggle.  There  can  Im*  no  permanent  peace^  there  can  be 
nothing  but  a  hollow  and  delusive  truce*  between  those  who  w^ish 
that  property  should  go  for  something  in  political  arrangements, 
and  the  devout  Ijelievers  in  the  abstract  rights  of  man.  For  the 
votaries  of  the  new  religion,  who  have  set  up  Humanity  for  their 
OcrI, — f<»r  the  enlhusiasts  who  declare  that  the  material  progress 
^i  our  age  has  carried  society  be  von  d  the  reach  of  human  passion 
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and  folly, — for  the  youthful  politicians  who  think  that  it  indicates 
*  large-heartedness  *  to  profess  an  unbounded  belief  in  the  workinj:^ 
man, — for  the  more  sober  demagogues  who  find  their  account  in 
fostering  the  delusions  and  weaknesses  of  others, — for  all  these 
antagonists  we  must  be  prepared.  They  are  formidable  enough. 
In  a  languid  age  the  cheap  distinction  conferred  by  novelty  of 
opinion  will  attract  many  recruits  to  their  standard.  And  the 
feeling  which  was  so  prevalent  ten  years  ago,  that  democracy 
was  the  winning  side,  and  that  submission  to  it  was  a  mere 
question  of  time,  has  not  yet,  in  spite  of  adverse  appearances, 
entirely  died  away.  All  this  was  to  be  expected.  But  what  was 
not  to  be  expected  was  that  this  combined  band  of  enthusiasts 
and  adventurers  should  count  among  their  allies  men  of  property 
and  position,  who  cherish  no  delusions  upon  the  subject,  and  arc 
perfectly  sensible  of  the  fatal  results  that  would  follow  the  pro- 
jected enthronement  of  the  working  man.  Party  allegiance  and 
a  blind  obedience  to  tradition  have  done  many  wonderful  things : 
but  they  never  achieved  a  more  remarkable  triumph  than  that  oi 
driving  into  the  ranks  of  Mr.  Bright's  battalions  the  representi- 
tives  of  some  of  the  leading  houses  of  the  English  aristocracy. 

There  never  was  a  position  more  paradoxical  than  that  which 
is  occupied  by  some  of  the  great  '  revolution  families '  at  the 
present  moment.  They  know  perfectly  well  the  direction  of  the 
road  they  are  treading,  and  the  end  to  which  it  leads.  Some  of 
their  younger  members  may  be  misled  by  the  fashionable  senti- 
mentalism  of  the  day,  and  may  believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  wordy 
declamation  represents  intelligible  and  trustworthy  ideas.  But 
such  delusions  do  not  infect  the  hard-headed  representatives  of 
families  which  have  never  been  hitherto  guilty  of  sentimental 
or  visionary  abnegation.  They,  the  heads  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy, the  owners  of  boundless  wealth,  the  lords  of  enormous 
territory,  the  representatives  of  centuries  of  accumulation,  an* 
not  inspired  by  any  burning  ardour  for  the  importation  of 
American  ideas.  They  have  an  uneasy  misgiving,  which  no 
disclaimers  and  no  blandishments  can  lull,  that  if  they  once  allow 
the  '  working  man '  to  put  his  heel  upon  their  necks,  the  political 
career  of  tlie  great  Whig  houses  will  belong  to  history.  And 
beyond  these  considerations  of  individual  interest  and  ambition, 
they  are  well  aware  that  they  are  the  foremost  representatives  of 
English  wealth,  and  the  spokesmen  of  that  peculiar  form  of 
culture  which  the  social  organisation  of  England  has  produced. 
On  them,  they  cannot  forget,  rests  the  responsibility  of  guarding 
it  from  assault,  and  transmitting  it  to  others  in  principle  as  unim- 
paired as  it  has  come  down  to  them.    They  are  fully  convinced,  if 
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nimmir  does  not  iixucli  belie  tliem,  that  the  result  of  any  American 
i»xpcriint^iits  will  at  best  l>e  doubtful,  and  will  probubly  be  dis- 
astrous* The  rule  of  mere  numbers  is  absolutely  antipathetic  to 
the  social  svfitcin  of  which  their  fathers  were  the  founders,  and 
of  wliich  die  J  are  the  natural  gaardiaos.  The  dead  level  of  direct 
political  power  which  modern  Reformers  desire  to  introtlace 
would  soon  bring-  down  to  a  similar  dead  level  every  social  or 
political  influence  which  rises  to  a  special  eminence,  except  where 
it  IS  founded  on  individual  qualities.  The  graduated  social  in- 
fiuence^  the  pyramidal  form  of  constitution,  which  the  great  Whig 
houses  did  so  much  to  establish,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  that 
prima  facie  title  to  an  equal  share  of  poHtieal  power  which  Mn 
C  J  lad  stone  in  his  famous  manifesto  ascribed  to  every  individual 
British  subject.  If  the  multitude  once  comes  to  rule,  die  Whig 
aristoeiary  will,  so  far  as  political  influence  is  concerned,  be  laiil 
in  that  historical  burying-piace  to  which  Mr,  Bright  in  imagi- 
nation has  already  consigned  it.  They  will  he  Jbrtunate  if  they 
escape  legislation  which  will  dissi|>ate  their  vast  accumulations, 
and  shatter  their  historic  families  into  a  multitude  of  indistin- 
guishable fragments. 

These  are  facts  which,  in  their  secret  thoughts— nay,  in  their 
private  conversations— they  freely  recognise^  On  them  it  depends 
whether  the  movement  which  this  Bill  inaugumtes  goes  forward 
or  not.  If  diej  manfully  spoke  their  real  though tSj  there  would 
hv  an  end  of  all  further  c*mtroversy  upon  the  *  vertical '  extensiiJu 
of  the  suffrage.  Reformers  would  then  l)e  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native of  either  abandoning  their  scheme  for  Americanising  our 
institutions,  or  else  procuring  its  adoption  by  means  of  one  of 
those  *  accidents/  for  which  it  may  be  that  in  1832  the  country 
was  prepared,  but  which  they  know  well  to  be  a  simple  ehimiera 
no^v.  What  is  it  that  prevents  the  Whigs  generally  standing  by 
the  institutions  to  winch  their  traditions  bind  them^  and  repu- 
diating the  novel  and  distinctive  elements  which  a  Radical 
alliance  has  introduct;d  into  their  creed  ?  There  seems  to  be 
onJy  one  cause  for  the  acquiescence  and  seeming  approval  which 
,they  are  giving  to  a  measure  which  will  not  be  less  fatal  to  their 
position  than  to  the  cause  of  good  government  genemlly  in  this 
I  country.  They  are  afraid  that  it  will  involve  division  within 
'the  niaks  of  a  party,  or  entail  upon  that  party  a  temporary  loss 
of  pijlltical  sujiremacy.  We  do  not  desire  to  underrate  the 
importance  of  fidelity  to  party  obligations.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  for  ordinury  purposes,  they  constitute  the  only  machinery 
by  which  Parliamentary  Hl^erties  can  }yv  reconciled  with  executive 
vigour.     But  their  acceptance  does  not  involve  an  entirii  sacrific^e 
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of  political  freewill — a  surrender  into  the  hands  of  any  one 
political  leader  of  the  right  to  independent  thought,  even  in  the 
most  momentous  national  conjunctures.  We  cannot  admit  any 
such  extravagant  interpretation  of  the  great  principles  of  party 
government  For  ourselves,  we  have  never,  in  theory  or  in 
practice,  recognised  any  such  subservient  doctrine.  Party  alle- 
giance is  but  a  means  to  an  end ;  it  can  never  determine  the 
decision  of  questions  more  important  than  itself.  No  true 
patriot  can  become  a  party  man  without  reserving  to  himself  the 
liberty  of  independent  action  upon  measures  by  which  our 
national  life,  and  the  very  continuance  of  our  form  of  society 
is  affected.  There  are  few  probably  who,  upon  a  question 
so  momentous  as  that  of  Reform,  would  profess  to  prefer  his 
party  obligations  to  his  duty  to  his  country.  But  a  delusion 
appears  to  have  gained  ground  that,  in  reference  to  the  division 
which  will  take  place  on  the  seventeenth  or  nineteenth  of  this 
month,  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the  two.  The  old  Whigs 
have  generally  preferred  to  trust  to  the  efforts  of  their  opponents, 
to  the  opportunities  of  delay,  to-  any  accident  that  might  happen, 
rather  than  to  their  own  straightibrward  votes,  to  prevent  the 
Reform  which  they  detest.  It  is  said  that  the  same  strategy  is 
to  be  pursued  on  the  present  occasion,  and  that  if  the  Reform 
Bill  passes  the  second  reading,  it  will  be  by  the  help  of  a  con- 
siderable contingent  of  Whigs,  who  hope  that  the  chapter  of 
accidents  may  enable  them  to  destroy  or  postpone  it  in  Com- 
mittee. Thus  they  hope  that  they  may  at  once  save  their  alle- 
giance to  their  party,  and  yet  avert  a  measure  they  sincerely 
dread.  It  is  a  miserable  policy ;  and,  like  all  such  cunning 
devices  for  avoiding  a  manly  performance  of  public  duty  in  a 
great  national  crisis  like  the  present,  it  will  probably  bring 
those  who  have  planned  it  nothing  but  discomfiture  and  shame. 
If  the  Bill  once  passes  the  second  reading,  the  opposition  to  it 
will  be  broken  and  disheartened.  The  difficulty  will  be  in- 
superable of  combining  members  to  offer  effective  resistance 
in  Committee  to  particular  provisions,  each  of  which  will 
probably  affect  the  constituencies  of  a  grcat  numl>er  of  those  who 
vote  upon  it.  In  18()0,  when  the  leader  of  the  House  was 
notoriously  averse  to  Reiform,  it  was  not  difficult  to  trip  up  a 
Reform  Bill  in  Committee.  In  186G,  when  the  leader  of  the 
House  is  not  only  eager  but  fanatical  for  the  reduction  of  the 
suffrage,  such  a  manoeuvre  will  be  all  but  inijwssible. 

If  the  Reform  Bill  passes  the  second  reading,  it  will  probably 
reach  the  House  of  Lords.     What  its  fate  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  tliat  assembly,  which  in  recent  years  has  been  more  remark- 
able 


able  for  circujnspcctiun  tlian  for  intrepid ity,  iLc  butilest  iiropliet 
would  find  it  difficult  to  forecast.  It  is  a  possibility,  perhaps  a 
probability,  that,  mindful  of  the  events  of  1832,  they  will  not 
venture  hj  dispute  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons : 
and  in  that  case  the  majority  for  the  second  read i no;  in  the 
Commons  will  he  responsible  for  its  ultimate  success.  If  by 
the  agency  of  some  half-doigen  Whigs  this  fatal  measure  is 
placed  upim  the  Statute  Book,  we  trust  that  the  reflection  that 
they  have  been  true  to  their  leader  Mr,  Gladsttme  will  be  a  great 
consolation  to  them.  They  will  need  the  consolation,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  which  section  of  the  political  world  will  suffer 
most  by  the  surrender  of  the  polling-booths  to  tlie  multitude. 
The  Conservatives  will  suffer  much ;  but  in  a  country  like  Eng- 
land there  must  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  Conser%*ative 
opinion,  and  the  party  will  have  the  benefit  of  whatever  reaction 
so  extreme  a  measure  may  produce.  The  Radicals  will  not  lose 
at  all,  but  largely  gain  :  for  the  change  will  he  all  in  their  in- 
terest. There  Is  no  class  in  England  witli  whom  their  views 
arc  more  closely  in  unison  than  the  class  of  artixans.  But  for 
the  Whig  p3^rt}i  under  the  new  system,  there  can  be  no  future. 
Unless  they  descend  to  compliances  from  which  any  but  mere 
adventurers  would  shrink,  they  must  give  way  to  p<diticians  more 
advanced  and  socially  m()re  congenial  to  the  working  class,  The 
dwellers  in  the  large  boroughs  have  no  taste  for  aristocrats,  and 
most  of  them  liave  never  heard  of  Lord  yomcrs.  The  seven- 
pound  dwellers  in  the  small  boroughs^f  any  small  boroughs 
remain— will  ft>llt>w  the  precedent  set  by  most  of  their  class  who 
have  the  franchise  now,  and  will  present  their  votes  to  the  most 
lavish  millionaire.  Whether  Mr,  Bright  will  he  inconsolable  at 
the  erasure  of  tlie  great  Whig  families  from  the  political  race 
may  be  fairly  doubtetK  It  may  be  equaUy  open  to  a  doubt 
whether  they,  on  their  part,  will  be  well  satisfied  With  their  own 
|>ast  policy  when  they  discover  tliat  they  have  performed  the 
*  happy  despatch '  mainly  for  his  benefit. 

At  least,  if  the  Whigs  make  up  their  minds  to  follow  Mr, 
Bright  to  their  own  undoing,  they  cannot  complain  that  he  has 
deceived  them  as  to  his  intentions.  He  has  not]^flattcreil  them  wit!i 
insincere  praise  or  lulled  them  into  a  false  security  by  soothing 
pnmilses,  lie  has  very  distinctly  told  them  that  a  W'^hig  Ministry 
belontjs  to  a  political  species  as  extinct  as  the  dodo,  and  that  oo 
gnat  harm  would  be  ihmG  to  the  country  if  the  w hole  Whig  party 
were  de[x>sited  in  Westminster  Abl>ey-  He  lias  never  concealed 
his  hostility  to  the  great  landowners,  or  his  desire  for  measure^ 
that  would  divide  their  estates.     He  professes  his  contempt  for 
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*  worn-out  ro}al  and  noble  stocks,'  warns  the  House  of  Peers, 
even  while  he  is  asking  for  its  aid,  that  it  cannot  be  ^  a  perma- 
nent institution,'  and  makes  no  secret  of  his  universal  pre- 
ference for  the  institutions  and  social  arrangements  which 
prevail  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  If  the  Whigs  labour 
under  any  delusion  as  to  the  estimation  in  which  he  holds  them, 
or  the  fate  to  which  he  destines  them,  it  has  certainly  not  been 
because  ho  has  withheld  that  information  from  them,  or  has  con- 
voyed it  with  undue  delicacy  or  resen'e.  From  his  bearing  upon 
this  Reform  Bill,  they  may  learn  what  its  probable  operation 
will  be  in  the  judgment  of  one  who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to 
studying  the  political  tendencies  of  the  large  centres  of  population. 
From  the  intense  enthusiasm  with  which  he  has  thrown  himscli' 
into  the  sup|x>rt  of  this  Bill,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  believes  it 
will  fulfil  the  aims  he  has  so  frequently  avowed.  He  evidently 
thinks  that  the  object  of  his  life  is  within  his  reach — that  the 
downfall  of  his  aristocratic  and  landowning  enemies  is  at  hand. 
So  eager  is  he  to  finish  with  them  that  he  has  lost  all  control 
over  his  language.  He  will  not  stop  to  conciliate,  or  temporise, 
or  treat.  If  tlie  recalcitrant  Whigs  are  not  convinced,  they  must 
be  browbeaten  and  bullied.  Their  resistance  to  a  scheme  of 
Reform,  which  will  simply  annihilate  them,  is  *  a  dirty  con- 
spiracy.' The  Parliament  which  shows  signs  of  reluctance  at 
passing  a  Bill  which  will  probably  unseat  two-thirds  of  its  mem- 
bers is  *  the  offspring  of  landlord  power  in  the  counties,  and 
tumult  and  corruption  in  the  boroughs.'  He  can  see  but  one 
romcdy.  *  Parliament-street,  from  Cliaring  Cross  to  the  venoraldi' 
Abbey,'  is  to  be  'filled  with  men  seeking  a  Reform  Bill,'  who 
will  *  boat  down  as  by  one  blow  the  power  that  threatens  to  bolt 
tlio  door  of  Parliament  against  the  |>coplo.'  He  does  not  con- 
descend to  argue  the  matter  or  to  deprecate  on  public  grounds 
the  ojiposition  that  is  being  offered  to  the  Bill.  He  knows 
that  the  Whigs  are  deeply  apprehensive  of  it,  and  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  will  certainly  resist  it.  He  is  not 
surprised,  for  Parliament  is  elected  by  '  landlord  power,'  which 
to  liis  mind  is  the  earthly  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  evil.  But 
he  thinks  it  as  base  as  it  is  vile.  If  only  sufficiently  threatened, 
it  will  hasten  to  jmss  the  measure  it  detests.  It  remains  for  a  few 
days  to  show  whether  he  wrongs  it  by  this  estimate  of  its  courage. 
If  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  should  pass  a  House  of  Com- 
mons which  utterly  abhors  it,  Mr.  Bright  will  have  deserved  his 
victory,  for  it  will  prove  that  his  menaces  were  well  aimed, 
and  that  he  has  learnt  that  greatest  secret  of  success,  the  art  of 
knowing  whom  to  despise.     The  votes  of  some  half-clozen  Whig 

members 
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members  will  prolmbly  deckle  whether  the  aristocratic  constitu- 
tion, upon  which  their  historic  party  has  been  built  up,  is  or  is 
not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  tactics  or  the  blunders  of  the  hour.  If, 
moved  by  the  importunity  with  which  they  have  been  bc»sot,  or 
by  some  paltry  personal  fear,  they  are  false  to  their  real  belief, 
the  step  they  take  can  never  be  retraced.  We  shall  only  have 
the  melancholy  consolation  of  reflectinjj^  that  if  the  classes  who 
now  hold  political  power  have  not  courage  enough  to  uphold  their 
ovn  convictions,  at  a  juncture  so  momentous,  against  the  threats 
of  demagogues  or  the  entreaties  of  placemen,  they  have  lost  the 
moral  title  to  rule  and  arc  fit  only  to  be  cast  aside. 
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Abd-ul-Azkcz,  assassination  of,  de- 
scribed, 202 — acooant  of  his  reign,204. 

Adelung's  '  Mithridates '  contains  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  500  Unguals,  399. 

iEsthesis,  meaning  of  the  tenu  m  Plato, 
133. 

African  discovery  chiefly  made  fh>m 
the  east  coast,  I — lake  Shirwa,  7 — 
care  bestowed  on  graTcs,  lO—manu- 
facture  of  iron  tools,  ib. — tyranny  of 
fashion.  12— hair-dressing  and  dyeing 
the  hair  red,  i&.— effects  of  periodical 
dronghts,  15 — sale  of  wives  and 
daughters,  21. 

Allen  (Archdeacon)  on  the  importance 
of  biography,  505. 

I  Annericain|nBtiniti5>ttff)^7? — the  heaviest 

l  national  debt  in  the  world,  ii&.~the 
^  \    largest  number  of  disaffected  citizens. 


Angelo  (Michael),  the  Homer  of  paint- 
ing, 294. 

Arabia  (Palgrave*s),  182 — Arab  con- 
quests and  literature,  183 — unchanged 
character,  185 — sacred  black  stone, 
<6. — historical  Arabia  e^itends  far  be- 
yond the  peninsula,  l86~geographi- 
cal  divisions  of  Arabia,  ib, — the  cen- 
tral province  of  Nejd  {see  Nejd),  187 
— Mr.  Palgrave's  description  of  the 
sandy  ocean,  198  —  interruption  of 
Mahomedan  pilgrimages,  206. 

Armagh,  the  Book  of,  482 — mutilation 
of  it,  487. 

Arnold's  (Matthew)  Essays  on  Criticism, 
102. 

Artificial-flower  making,  statistics  of, 
377. 

Aryan  family  of  languages,  401,  418. 

Assassin,  origin  of  the  word,  185. 

Attorney-General,  origin  of  the  title, 
329— Attomatus  Regis,  340. 

Audley  (Lord  Chancellor),  character  of, 
359. 

B. 

Bacon's  (Lord)  corruption  as  chancellor, 
357— servility  to  the  Crown,  358. 
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Bakei^s  discovery  of  the  Albert  Nya&ia, 
22. 

Baron  (Chief),  when  the  title  first  used, 
330. 

Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  origin  of,  385. 

,  greater  and  lesser,  47. 

9  wars  of  the,  44. 

Berry's  (Miss)  Journals  and  Corre- 
spondence, 1 54  —  association  with 
Horace  Walpole,  li57 — visit  to  France 
during  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  105 — 
friendship  with  Madame  de  Stacl,  166 
— imaginary  epitaph  on  herself,  167 
— her  opinion  of  the  subordinate  posi- 
tion of  her  sex,  169— according  to 
Madame  de  Stael, '  by  far  the  cleverest 
woman  in  England,'  1 7 1— her  journal, 
t6.  —  her  comedy  of  *  Fashionable 
Friends,'  175— 'Comparative  View 
of  Social  Life  in  Prance  and  Eng- 
land/ 1 76— her  sense  of  the  value  of 
Good  Society,  177. 

Bible  not  to  be  used  as  a  scientific  text- 
book, 427. 

Billing  (Chief  Justice),  Lord  Campbell's 
attack  on,  343. 

Biographies  in  which  the  artist  is  pre- 
dominant, 155. 

Birds,  remarkable  intelligence  of,  6. 

Birmingham,  manufactures  of,  381. 

Blaauw  s  •  The  Baron's  War,'  26. 

Bright's  (Mr.)  support  of  the  Ministry, 
253 — advice  to  begin  with  a  mild  Re- 
form Rill,  258— threat  of  coercing  Par- 
liament by  mobs,  558— the  keeper  of 
the  conscience  of  the  Government,  539. 

Browning's  (Mr.)  self-culture  and  poetry, 
74. 

Bunbury's  caricatures,  239. 

Bunsen  (Baron)  and  Max  Miiller,  anec- 
dote concerning,  434. 

Burckhardt  on  Arabia,  187. 

Burgh's  (Hubert  de)  opposition  to  the 
Papacy,  37. 

Bury  (Richard  de).  Chancellor,  349. 

Buxton's  (Mr.)  'Ideas  of  the  Day  on 
Policy,'  226. 


Callot  (Jacques),  the  caricaturist,' 223. 
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Campbell's  (Lord)  '  Livei  of  the  Chan- 
cellors.'  blandere  of,  342 — reckless 
romancing,  344. 

Cantilupe,  the  last  Englishman  who 
attaiued  a  place  in  the  Roman  ca- 
lendar,  54. 

Carbon,  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  437 — 
carbonic  acid  and  oxide,  i6. — carbon- 
ate of  lime,  438. 

Cardinal  virtues,  their  first  enumeration 
in  Plato  or  Pindar,  144. 

Caricature  and  grotesque  in  literature 
aud  art,  215 — origin  of  the  word  cari- 
cature, 21G — gr/lli,  218 — gntssness 
aud  profanity  of  comic  art  in  the 
middle  ages,  219— grotesque  me- 
dieval sculpture  and  carving,  221 — 
the  devils  droll  but  not  fnghtful,  ib. 
— representations  of  the  arch-fiend, 
t6.— Dances  of  Death,  -223— the  hor- 
rible repulsively  mixed  with  the  ludi- 
crous, t'. — early  political  caricatures, 
225. — woodcuts  in  Fox's  'Martyrs,* 
226 — caricature  standards  in  the  Great 
Rebellion,  t&.— playing  cards  a  ve- 
hicle of  political  caricature,  i6. — em- 
blematical character  of  early  carica- 
tures, 227.— caricatures  of  the  British 
lion,  290  —  Uogarth  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  grotesque  and 
comic,  i6. — Gillray  heralded  a  new 
era,  232— Sayer  and  Bunbury.  239— 
remarkable  printsellers,  241 — Fores *s 
Caricature  Museum,  i6. — Doyle  (the 
celebrated  H.  B.),  i'j. — the  *  Punch  ' 
school,  243 — French  caricature,  y6. 
— mixture  of  burlesque  with  the  ter- 
rible in  the  caricatures  of  the  Ke- 
voluiion,  245 — Tableaux  de  la  Hevo- 
lution  Fran^aise,  245 — caricatures  of 
Louis  XVIU.,  24G  — of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, 247. 

Caroline  (Princess  of  Wales),  described 
by  Miss  Berry,  172. 

Carrel's  (Armaud)  opposition  to  Louis 
Philippe,  91. 

Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  her  Compara- 
tive Dictionary,  398. 

Cenotaph,  ccnobite,  eucenia,  from  KtySs^ 
Koiuos,  and  Kaiv6s, 

Champtleury's  (M.)  saying  on  satirists, 
237 — '  Ilistoire  de  la  Caricature  Mo- 
derue,*  243. 

Charivari,  the,  248. 

Charlet's  lithographed  French  carica- 
tures, 248. 

Chariotte  (Princess),  at  fifteen,  173. 

Chancellor,  origin  of  the  title,  332. 

Children's  Employment  Commission, 
3C4 — children  in  the  earthenware 
manufacture,    366. — enormous  |:  per- 


centage of  mortality  among  children 
under  five,  367 — occupation  of  mould- 
mnners  described,  i6.— lucifer-match 
manufacture,  369 — cartridges,  paper- 
staining,  and  fiistian-cntting,  370 — 
children  of  two  years  old  employed  in 
lace-making,  371— lace-schools,  ib,— 
straw-plait  manufacture,  373 — five  a 
common  age  to  commence  working, 
374  —  hosiery  mannfacture,  375 — 
!  millinery  and  dressmaking,  376 — 
!  artificial  flower-making,  377 — metal 
I  manufactures,  378  —  parental  task- 
masters, 379 — nail  manufacture,  382 
— children  hired  by  piece-workers, 
383 — children  attending  pin-making 
machines  the  most  ignorant  class, 
ib,—  ignorance  of  the  commonest  sub- 
jects, 384 — children  in  the  brick 
manufacture,  385. — children  using 
heavy  hammers,  388— glass  manufac- 
ture, 389 — gang-masters  contracting 
for  agricultural  labour,  391 — demo- 
ralisation of  girls,  392. 
Church  (Irish),  its  early  independence 
of  Rome,  475 — two  Churches  in 
Ireland  from  the  conquest  to  the  Re- 
formation, 495  —  three  orders  of 
saints  of  the  Irish  Church,  496— 
Archbifihop  Anselm*s  letter  to  Mur- 
tach  O'Brien,  497. 
Coal,  nature,  origin,  and  varieties  of, 
437— formation  of  coal,  439.— lig- 
nite or  brown  coal,  441 — stages  of 
the  transformation  of  vegetable 
matter  into  anthracite,  443  —  Chi- 
nese coal,  444 — beds  of  anthracite 
in  South  Wales,  445  —  cannel  coal, 
i6.  —  coal-cutting  machines,  447  — 
*  holeinp,'  i6.  —  '  ten-yard  *  coal  of 
South  Staffordshire,  449 — waste  of 
coal  in  burning,  451 — Swedish  stoves, 
453 — plants  poisoned  by  smoke,  454 
— saving  from  the  consumption  of 
smoke,  455  —  invention  for  econo- 
mising fuel,  45G — the  slack  question, 
4r)8 — manufacture  of  oils  from  coal 
by  distillation,  459— gaseous  fuel,  ib, 
—duration  of  our  coal-fields,  463 — a 
substitute  for  coal  visionary,  465 — 
export  of  coal,  470 — the  coal-tax,  471 
— the  largest  coalfield  in  the  world 
that  of  the  United  States,  472  — 
European  coalfields,  ib. 
Coif,  origin  of  the  Sergeant's,  336. 
Coke's  (Sir  E.)  unfeeling  coarseness 
in  conducting  State  prosecutions, 
359— noble  stand  for  the  iudepend- 
ence  of  the  Bench,  i6.  —  character, 
360. 
Common  Law,  its  origin,  46. 
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Common  Pleas^  Chief  Juaticc  of  tlif, 
whea  the  litk'  first  osed,  a30. 

CoiiMrvaiive  party  exist*  lo  secure  Ihe 
balance  of  all  mterests  against  tbe^ 
doDdinattDQ  of  a  ijingle  class,  2tii>^ 

C&ni€ur9,    or  n^rrdtortfS,  of  the  Curia 

CouTvi>a.tion,     English     aud    French, 

ctimparedt  178. 
Crocodiles  la  the  nvtr  Shire,  15. 
Ottukshtuk,    Ceorge,    lorgott^n  ii    a 

potitkni    caricaturist,    240— his   pie- 

tarei  of  society,  24K 
CmiQiugliara's   (Allan)    ♦Live*  of  the 

Paiuiers/  its  style,  28 L 

Dti1l!iB*fi  (E.  S,)  Gay  Science,  105— 
the  tide  explained,  lOd. 

Democmey,  the  great  danger  of,  541 , 

Dejiioeratic  revolutioua,  timilarity  of 
all.  a7l. 

Dissent erSt  projects  of  the,  25%. 

Dorsetshire  la^boursr,  John  Cross,  the, 
367. 

Dojrle,  the  caricsturisii  '  IL  B,/  241  — 
liis  fortune  made  by  three  &ees^ 
Wellinglon,  William  IV„  and 
Brougham,  242— failed  in  catcbiag 
the  likeaess  of  George  IV.,  ib, 

K 

jtVct'  M&iiiO^  pre^ensiou  auil  affrctntion  of 

originalitj  of  iht?  work,  5IS— coarsc- 

Beseaod  latitude  of  iuter|netaiion,518 

— ehaoges  aud  iuTeuts  facts,  Giy^ 

on  the  remptation,  5.'0— ou  Chrtst** 

legislation,  52 i — rejifcta  the  prospeet 

of  fnture  happiness  «S  %  motiTe,  *6v— 

filtftl-  disdncdou  between  the  moral 

I  code  of  Chrbucmity  and  that  of  the 

Jcvt,    524  —  Jewish    morality    not 

Imegative,    5S6^the    Lord's    Supper 

^  oompar^  to  a  clob-diitner,  rj2T^-ihe 

*  Law  of  Resentment,'  ii».^rhe  book 

iniccaniter  superficial,  and  unsound, 

Education,  femuU%  43'? — how  long  it 
should  ejitend,  50(>— what  and  bow 
to  teach,  502^iiinfcjic  aud  drawog, 
5(13— miKlern  languages,  Lntin,  and 
Crwk.  h\n — Bgu i list  iin watched  sindy 
of  French  nad  English  authors,  lu. — 
)ifQi]ioti  of  French  Dovels,  ih. — import- 
Mse  of  hiogmphy,  506— Smith's  and 
Arnold's  Manuals,  i'j.— orthography, 
5«*7  —  bktorieal  ahstraets  recnpi- 
mfudifd,  ih.-  ladies*  colh'ge^,  A*J9^ 
gregarious  edueatlou    for   girli  ki> 


jurioQs^  5U1 — the  govttneei  ^tem* 
5 1 2— gen  lien]  en  teaj&hen  the  ttL^Jeota 
of  fL^ar,  ridicule,  or  romance,  513. 

Elephant  n^  food,  14. 

liogltsh  and  lioaiaii  Churches,  first  dis* 
EetijiT*:ins  of,  3i5— rise  of  si  national  as 
opposed  to  a  papal  party  in  the 
Church,  37* 

Evesham,  buttle  of.  56. 

Farmr  (Itev,  F.  W*)  on  the  '  Origin  of 
Language,'  428. 

F^,  Ley,  or  Key  (f,  l,r),  tt  race  without, 
397. 

Foss's  *  Judges  of  Englatid,'  a  liio^a* 
phical  dietiona^ry  of  I. "^89  lives,  .127. 

Fustian-cuttLog,  description  of,  370, 


Oandy  (William),  character  of  his  por- 
traits, 2&l. 

Gus^oigne  (Chief  Jnsticel,  proof  that 
he  Mras  deprived  of  his  office  by 
Heary  V.,  35U 

Gavarni,  I  he  French  airicatuHst,  249. 

Gell  (Sir  William)  in  Italy,  174. 

Gvnlis  (Madame  de),  anecdote  of  her 
imposture,  307 — her  books  the  essence 
of  common p! see,  ih, 

Gibbs's  (Mr,>able  pamphlet  on  Reform, 
5:15. 

Gillray,  the  greatest  of  Eaglisb  cariat' 
iurists,  232^ — earica hires  of  George 
IV.,  333— of  George  III.,  234 — cari- 
catnrei  agninst  the  French,  23S,^Mr- 
Bohn*s  re-inipre^sions  of  hla  ifforks, 
2:JG— coarse  to  excess,  237— bla  delt- 
ueatiouft  of  female  Umuty  siogularly 
successfui  iK 

GUdiitune*s  (.Mr*)  plan  of  constructing 
tnstitn^oat  ac<^rding  to  numerical 
rt'lation^t  533^ — iKk  horongh  fran* 
chise  the  exact  aritiimrtteal  mean 
between  contending  proposals,  534 — 
mathematical  form u lee  for  determin- 
ing the  borough  and  county  frau- 
chise««  >^i. — his  *  fiesh  and  blood ' 
argument,  540. 

Grau^  ilk"' Uiinulph  de),  utijtJit  teateoee 
pt'ouonneed  by,  ♦IS^, 

GLiss  manutacture,  383, 

Goldsmith's  portrait  by  Sir  Joihna 
Reynold i,  314, 

Goi  id  win's  (Harvey,  D*D.)  Memoir  of 
Bisliop  Mjicken2£ie,  I. 

Gos^hen's  (Mr.)  opinious  ag^in^t  r<fli- 
Miotts  teiiehiug^  ^;'}3 — his  appointmeiit 
indicates  itidilltfrence  to  attacks  on 
the  Church,  254. 

Grant's tC^pt, ) *  Walk  aem<5:  Africa. '  -*l, 

Grindcn    of  Slielficld,   Iheir   average 

2p2 
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darttion  of  life  thirty  yeta,  887— 

grinderi'  oomplaint,  t6. 
Grmn  (Dr.)  on  the  Ancient  Ghorch 

of  Irtrland,  475. 
Orote*s  (G.)  Plato,  108-*main  ftatares 

of  his  conception  of  Plato,  1 50-- his 

description  of  ancient  in  the  terms 

of  modern  life,  153.    See  Plata 
Cry  Hi,  grotesque  tignres  engraTed  on 

ancient  gems,  a  1 8. 

H. 

Hadramant,  the  region  of  death,  187. 

Half-time  svstem,  370. 

Hank  ford  (Chief  Justice),  remarkable 
snicide  or,  H5'2. 

Hatton  -Sir  Christopher),  Lord  Camp- 
bell's Life  of,  345. 

Heathfield  (Lord,  GoTemor  of  Gib- 
ralur),  anecdote  of  his  unbending 
character,  302. 

Henry  IH.,  character  of,  84— the  most 
extravagant  pe?gn  ever  known  to 
Englishmen,  35— his  subienriency  to 
the  papacy,  36. 

Henras*s  'Catalogue  of  Languages,* 
398. 

Hogarth,  an  epoch  in  the  grotesque  and 
comic,  S30  —  his  peculiar  irenius, 
231.     . 

Honey-guide,  intelligence  of  the,  6. 

Hooghe  8  ( Remain  de)  caricatures,  226. 

Hosiery  manufacture.  375. 

Hudson's  portraits,  288— outdone  by  his 
scholar  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  289. 

Humboldt  (William  von)  on  compara- 
tive philology,  408. 

I. 

Ibraheem's  (adopted  son  of  Mahomed 
Alee)  expedition  in  Arabia,  206— 
sanguinary  vengeance  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  Dhoroma,  207. 

Ireland,  want  of  coal  a  cause  of  its  con- 
dition, 408— removal  of  its  coal  by 
denudation,  469. 

J. 

Jaime's  (M.)  Mus<5e  de  la  Caricature, 
243. 

Jevons  (W.  Stanley)  on  the  Coal  Ques- 
tion, 464. 

Jews,  Justices  of  the,  349. 

Johnson '8  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  155. 

Jones  (Sir  William)  directs  attention  to 
the  Sanscrit,  399. 

Judges,  chains  of  the  chief,  332— jus- 
tices itinerant,   338- going  circuit 


firf t  introdneed.  3S9  —  ippointed 
'  quamdiu  se  bene  mserint,'  or  *  du- 
rante bene  placito,  840 — independ> 
ence  of  the  judges  not  due  to  George 
II L,  341— early  judges  men  of  the 
sword  as  well  aa  gown,  346— anec- 
dotes of  early  judges,  348 — literaiy 
judges,  350— judges  reauming  their 
practice  at  the  bar,  ib, — wholesale 
corruption  of  the  Bench  in  Edward  I.*s 
reign,  854 — offences  committed^  by 
judges,  ib.  —  extra-judicial  opinions 
demanded  of  the  judges  by  the  Crown, 
357— business  of  the  courts  during 
the  Great  Uebellion,  360 —characters 
of  some  modem  judges,  362. 

Jukes  (Mr.)  on  the  removal  of  coal 
from  Ireland  by  denudation,  469. 

Julius  Csnar  invents  the  designation  of 
the  'ablative'  caae,  404 — the  great 
Ablator  of  his  age,  16. 

Justiciary  of  England,  Chief;  332. 


Karmath,  fbunder  of  a  Mahomedan  icct, 

185. 
Key's  (Mr.)  diatribe  against  the  Ben- 

skritist  school  of  philologistf ,  412. 


La  Mennais  (Abb^,  character  of,  91. 

Lace-making,  371. 

Landed  property  distinguished  by  the 
Kadicals  from  other  property,  271 — 
compulsory  division  of,  551. 

Languages,  classificatory  stage  of,  398 
— works  of  Hervas  and  Adelung 
traceable  to  Leibnitz's  suggestions, 
16. — the  Sanscrit,  399— the  Ki|j  Veda, 
401 — comparison  of  Sanscrit  with 
modern  languages,  402 — labours  of 
the  native  philologists  of  India,  405 
— Bopp  and  Humboldt's  classification, 
ib.  —  dialectic  regeneration  and 
phonetic  decay,  407— Mr.  Craw  fund's 
test  of  alliance  of  languages,  415— 
sameness  of  grammatical  processes 
not  a  proof  of  hereditary  connexion, 
417 — Aryan,  Semitic,  and  Turanian 
families  of  languages,  419 — Professor 
Potts's  analysis  of  Arjan  roots,  420 
— theory  of  the  original  unity  of  lan- 
guage, 422  —  imitative  sounds  and 
interjections,  425 — theorj'  that  inter- 
jections contribute  to  the  formation 
of  languages,  430 — how  &r  language 
is  evidenee  of  race,  431. 

Latham's  '  Descriptive  Ethnology,' 399. 

Law  terms  originally  only  three,  329. 
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Laynrd  on  Afttbin*  18S. 

Leibiiitjs'i  servioe*  lo  |>hUoleCT,  396* 

Leslie's  '  Life  of  Sir  Jo&hus  Hejnolds/ 
2flL 

LJrjd&flj,  Lady  Chariot!*,  173. 

LWiiJg^JODe's  (Dr)  African  iliacoventSt 
2->thi$  first  European  who  crospcd 
A^icairoiuea»t  to  wcet,i&. — ilifcovery 
of  Lake  N'yas«a»  9— perbips  th«  real 
discoTercr  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  85* 

LQcifet-m&tch  mantifacturCf  fktal  e^tt 
of,  3<>8. 

Lut^i^r  (Martk),  carlcatm^i  of^  2S4* 


ie,  the  ^nt  miisionary  bishop, 


M'L^DiitiTi  on  Priroilive  Miirnag:e,  397, 

Mflhomt'd  Aiee  recovers  from  the  Wji- 
babees  ihe  holy  places  of  hlam^  Sm6« 

MAiiornc'duD  rtdigina,  hiitorj  of  tfa« 
ipread  of^  184— s«M:tsof,  185--bi»lOT7 
of  the  Wahabee  sect,  168. 

Malays,  Arab  blood  aud  language  of 
the,  IB4. 

Man,  antiqtiity  of,  remarkable  remains 
in  Afiica  proirinp  it,  19. 

Mury'f  (Queeo  of  William  IIL)  ortho- 
gruphy,  &U7, 

Metijiu  (M.)  oo  Central  Arabia^  188, 

Mk\m\  man  noctures,  unheal  lb  liieM  of, 
37». 

Mlllinefy  and  dresfi-making,  esiccssiTC 
work  and  Jat<?  hour*  in,  376. 

Mill's  (J.  Stuart)  rovltw  of  Coleridge 'i 
works,  lOa-agBinsi  Ibe  saen-dness 
of  landed  proptrrty,  270— dec  J  oration 
that  landlords  bold  tbtrir  landA  on 
auffemnce.  5  Ml* 

Mise  of  Ltvres,  53. 

Mont  fort  (Simon  de),  founder  of  tbe 
House  of  Common*,  2i;— deeccnt,  37 
—  PiarHngc  with  the  Counter  of 
Fembrok**,  giseer  of  Hi'tiry  UL,  28 — 
created  Earl  of  Leici?stt.'f,  30 — ac- 
cuied  by  Henry  llf.  of  seducing  the 
couut«fia  before  mum  ape,  32 — ^ap- 
poiuted  Sctieschal  of  Gatoony,  S9^ 
altt^rcation  with  Henry  HI.,  42 — 
fouiidii  Ibe  House  of  Commons,  48 — 
iole  leader  of  ibti  liarons,  51  Jus- 
ticiar of  Eu  gland,  55— killed  a  I  ibe 
I  battle  of  EveBham^  56— bonoiired  ta 
»  nint,  57. 

Moran  (Dr^ioii  tbe  early  Irish  Chercb, 
475, 

More  (Sir  Thotoasj,  pedigree  of,  3 S3* 

Morsheeds  and  Moreeds  of  Mabomedau 
Beet*,  IBS, 

Miiller'*  (Wax)  lectures  on  ihefclcuce 


of  lanffun^,  394— two  freai  phaics 

thrtmgb  wbicb  the  science  has  pftised, 
396 — bii  theory  of  the  de^clopmeiit 
of  Ian  gunge,  42*1— on  the  onoma- 
topcEic  theory,  429— qnefitioD  of  eih* 
liology  or  phonology,  432--»  dis- 
coTerer  in  com pn rati ve  mythology^ 
434 — introduction  to  Burou  Bunsen, 
434*    Ste  language. 

N. 

NaUers,  «triie  of  tbe,  382* 

Napoleon  1.  described  by  Miss  Berry , 

166* 
1IT„   Ulm  Berry's  prophetic  flip 

of  the  pen  conc^roing  *  Louts  Buon*^ 

parte,*  165. 
Neero&ia  of  the  jaw  from  phosphoms, 

described,  369* 
Negroes  (Afriiain),  low  intellectual  cha- 
racter of,  to. 
Nejd,  or  the   Higfalsnds,  the    central 

proTince    of   Arabia*   187  —  various 

acoounti  of,  I9u, 
Niebobr  on  ArabiB,  187* 
Nigbt*jar,  a  remarkable  Africau  bird,  &, 
Kite,  source  of  the,  22* 
Norhury  (Lord)  and  duelliog,  anecdote 
^  of,  347* 
Norman    French    pleidingif   3S1 — old 

legal  jargon,  i6, 
Norib cote's  '  Life  of  Sir  Joibiis  B«y- 

nolds,*  281— pain  ting*,  gos—jcalousy 

ofOpie,  306* 
Nytssa  iLake)  discovered  by  Livbg- 

stone,  dense  population  of  ita  sboret ,  9* 

O* 

Odger,  the  radical  lei4er,  oa  agri- 
cult  ural  wages,  $41^6, 

0*Haru  (General  I,  GoTemor  of  Gibral- 
tar, 160— his  pr^rtrait  by  Colonel 
Hamilton  in  'C>ril  Thornton,'  16^. 

Opit^'s  picture  of  the  death  of  Jame4  I. 
of  Scotland,  306. 

P* 

Painters  not  tbe  only  judgei  of  pic- 
tures, 307* 

Palgrave's  Ambia,  182 — his  delusion  or 
Bjysti 6 cation  si  to  preevdiug  flocotiuii 
of  Arabia,  l&l^bis  journvy  in  eon- 
nexioD  with  the  Jf^niu,  lA^.-^fami- 
liirity  with  Arabic  J^* — tra'cb  ai  a 
Syrian  pbyiician  and  nifrcbaut,  192 
— ignorance  of  what  his  predec««sor» 
had  doni^  I9i— perveriiou  of  his- 
torteai  incideutsi  2U5.    Su  Arabia* 

PiJiaentoo  (Lord;,  homage  puid  to  bia 
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qualities,    not    opiuions,    251  —  his 
Biipremacj  personal  not  political,  !!52. 

Papacy,  its  exactions  in  the  reign  of  • 
Henry  III.,  38. 

Parliament  (the  word)  older  than  the 
introduction  of  representatives   into 
the  national  council,  44 — origin  of,  . 
47— the  Mad,  49.  | 

Peel's  (Sir  Bobert)  disminal  from  office  I 
indicates    hostility  to    the  Church, 
255. 

Petroleum  in  Canada  and  the  United  I 
States.  466. 

Rctet's  'Origines  Indo-Europdennes,'  i 
a  mine  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  : 
Aryans,  434.  I 

Pin-making,  a  wonderful  mechanical  ! 
invention,  383. 

Plato,  Mr.  Grote*s  opinion  that  there  is 
no  unity  in   his  writings,   110— the 
dialogues    distributed  into  trilogies 
and    tetralogies,    112  —  Thrasyllus*s 
classification  of  them,  1 U— dialogues 
of  search   and  of  exposition,  115 — 
destructive    and    constructive    ele- 
ments in   Plato,  116 — negative  and 
^itive    philoso(jhy    of    Plato    and 
bocrates,    ib. — Platonic    doctrine   of 
ideas,   118— Plato    neither   sceptical   , 
nor    dogmatical    exclusively,    123 —  | 
Mr.  Grote*s  criticism  on  the  '  Leges,'  ; 
125 — change  in  Plato's  mental   con-  | 
dition,   127^ifferent  definitions   of  • 
cru<ppo<r6inrif   Vf.  —  Mr.  Grotc's   battle   , 
with    Plato,     129 — distribution    into  i 

(1)  the  relativity  of  knowlc<ige,  and   ■ 

(2)  utility  as  the  ultimate  standard  in   ; 
morals,  130— general  and  particular 
subjectivity,  ih. — meaning  ot'wslhesis, 
133— Mr.  Grote's  chargo  of  Plato's    ' 
unfairness    to   Protagoras,    134 — the  i 
ficuTiKtvs  T^xviKhs  the  personified  ideal   ; 
of  knowledge,   135  —  a  standard   of 
truth  independent  of  individual  judg- 
ments. 137— psychological  problems,  | 
13S— Platonic  theory  of  ideas,  140 —  . 
relativi:y  of  good,  142 — greatest  hap- 
piness principle,  i\ — Plato's  concep-  j 
tion  of  an  al>soiute  morality,  147  — 
Bacon's  verdict  on  the  Gorgias,  148   | 
— Plato's  political  speculations,  149.     ' 

Polygamy  in  Africa,  11.  ' 

Popliam  (Chief  Justice), slander  agiuust, 

366.      '  1 

Port  Royal  sect,  96. 
Portuguese   Government,    its   conduct   , 

respecting    African     slavery,     20  — 

Portugal   alone    now   branded   with 

the  traffic,  21. 
Potters  shortlived,   few  attaining  the  j 

ag«  of  50,  368.  , 


Preston,  constitnenejr  of,  276. 

Punch  school  of  satirists,  243. 

Patrick  (St.),  Dr.  Todd's  Life  of,  475  — 
St.  Patrick's  'Confession,'  476  — 
•  fiipistletoCoroticus,'  477 — documents 
bearing  on  his  history,  t6. — mission 
of  Palladius  to  Ireland,  478— place  of 
St.  Patrick's  birth,  479— his  family 
and  captivity,  48U  —  missionary  to 
Ireland,  481  —  sojourn  with  Ger- 
manus,  4S5— question  of  his  having 
a  commission  from  Pope  Celestine, 
489 — preaching  at  Tara  before  King 
I^o^haire,  490— question  on  the  time 
of  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  ib. — legends 
respecting  him,  492  — his  method  of 
dealing  with  Pagan  superstitions,  ib. 


Radicals,  difference  when  domesticated 
and  in  a  state  of  nature,  256. 

Raphael's  frescoes,  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's opinion  of,  293. 

Reform,  impossibilities  expected  by  the 
working  classes,  208—  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  274  —  example  of  increasing 
number  of  electors  on  progressive 
reduction  of  the  franchise,  276  — 
alteration  of  the  representation  should 
be  a  development,  not  a  revolution, 
278  —  overthrow  of  the  educated 
classes,  280 — Reform  not  synonymous 
with  lowering  the  suffrage,  257 — 
ecjuilibrium  of  power  upset  by  addi- 
ti(m  of  democratic  weight,  t^  — 
meeting  of  working  men  at  St  Mar- 
tin's Hall,  262-  objects  of  the  Mork- 
ing  men,  20.1 — speeches  of  Conolly 
and  Odger,  ib. — despotism  exercised 
by  the  political  leaders  of  the  Morking 
clas!-',  265.     See  Gladstone. 

Reform  Bill,  injustice  to  the  comities 
in  th«»  apportionment  of  the  repre- 
sentation, 53(»  —  table  proving  that 
it  would  give  the  workitig  lueu  s 
majority  in  13'^  eonstitueucifS,  538— 
danger  to  the  balance  of  the  constitu- 
tion, 539— insufficiency  of  the  data 
atVorded  by  the  Government,  /'». — ex- 
perimental character  of  the  under- 
taking, 541 — working  men  as  deposi- 
taries of  absolute  power,  542  (s>:c 
'Trades  Unions')  —  argument  that 
that  class  will  not  work  politically  «*n 
mtisse  absurd,  543 — democratic  pro- 
jects respecting  taxation,  548 — re- 
specting the  possession  of  laud,  550 
— not  a  party  question.  552. 

Reporting,  Council  of  Law,  331. 

licspirator,  its  principle,  457. 
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Es^dution,  tlie  Freueli,  te»eh««  tlie 
whok"  Ion?  of  revolutions,  272. 

R«jaoId9(Sh-  Joiihua),  Lives  of  b I m  by 
L«ftlic%  N^ribcot^*  and  Cunnliigbiim, 
251— *arly  gcniua  for  dra*mg/i85 — 
siutui  of  paif^uiig  wJieu  KtirviiDldft  ar' 
tWvd  in  Loiidou,  2S7 — bis  genius 
k'mdled  by  bints  from  Gaudy's  por- 
tmita  aod  prectptu^  2D1 — picture  f>f 
ibe  Keadiiig  Hay,  J*J2 — jijurjiey  %o 
Homc%  '^OS^fail^  at  Rrfit  to  appre* 
dale  Rijphoel,  iVj,— inspired  by  the 
»ubUme  (sreaiiniis  of  Miehad  AiigtdOf 
*l%^ — pyetQ'  aud  patb^is  of  EeyuoLds's 
work»t  ii9:»— liisafliijity  i^iib  Micba*^! 

[Aiigelo,  295  —  hubit  of  ana^ysiug 
eotour^  compuiiLtiDit,  form,  and  atii- 
fodes,  *ia7 — fuilure  ufbi*  pupils  fo  be- 
come grtod  arrJE^ts,  Hk — biK  deliglit  la 
h ts  in biM ITS*  2 9 S — i  nte 1 1  ec tua !  and  tub- 
tie  art  of  his  portiiiiJS,  SOl^purpelaai 
itrug|ileB  to  surpass  himself,  ^ah — 
Burke^M  affeciion  for  bim^  HUfi  — 
habU  of  siQkini^  Eubordiitate  li^lails 
f«rr  tUe  mike  of  gen  em  I  edect«  3ud 
— po^vtir  of  pmiUiug  tbe  ^[uaLitiei 
of  tbe  sitirr,  31 1  —  pni  trails  of  Sterne 
Asd  Joh(iimn,3|3^^eIeet^d  ibe  raliBg 
paaiiou  in  hifl  portrait,  iJl  4 ^pnr trait 
of  Goldsmith,  iVj.  —  dtfecis  of  his 
figures  and  drapery,  3lij — principle 
ni'  arruoging  hU  eostume^,  iir — im* 
pofl^uceof  lUe  backgiiiuudj  313— ou 
coloiirmg,  3^U — close  ob^rYaiion  of 
uariire^  .124 — anecdote  of  his  picture 
of  ibe  B«)bes  m  ihe  Wood»3i5^gi-eat 
picture  of  tbe  Marl  born  ugh  family  ^ 
it. — meist<?r]>  por^riiitof  Jobu  Hunter, 

Ileynoldi's  (MisSp  sbter  of  Sir  Joshua) 

clmracii?r  drawn  by  Jobit^ntn  B^yi. 
Hhine  and  Danube,  watershed,  hetivetn, 

Elad  fcapital  of  Nejd)  dei{:ribcd,  SEl'i. 

Big-VedA,  the,  4CJI, 

Bomanotf  Inuguages,  origin  of  tb#^  414. 

KttSFt^U's  (L<jrd )  bL^Ptty  no  the  EwgUsb 
Government  and  Coustituiion,  25" — 
plana  for  Meform^  259^    See  Reform. 


Sadkir'a  (Capt^  inforoiatlon  respfeting 
Arabia,  IB  A, 

St.  Bcnvfc's  'M.  1  parly  life^  S3 — friend* 
Bibip  with  Victor  Hugo,  &I— bis 
'  Jusepb  Delormt',*  S(j  ^  *  Consola* 
Itom/  —m'Fvti  S4.^efi  d '  Aotlt,  (  8»  — 
character  of  hk  poetry,  t^.— jiis  Siiini- 
Simoniamsm,  yd— connection  wilb 
the  *  Kevne  des  Deux  Moodet;,'  9 1 — 
with  the  Abbe  La  Mcnnais,  92— bis 


noTcl  *  Volopt^/  ^3— hiR  book  on  Port 
Royal t  i^. — nls  Jansenism,  9!^^mti- 
cisra  on  Chateaubriatid,  98— cflutri* 
hutlorts  to  the  '  Con&titutinnoeL'  100 
— his  &tyle,  1G3— i\Jr.  DiiFlas  on  hla 
meriii,  105— peculiarity  and  ejic^l- 
lenee  of  bis  cniicism,  I  OB— result  of 
his  titerary  lite,  lU^ 

Sftndby,  faUier  of  water-colonr  aft  in 
Kiigtund,  33  h 

•  Sanscrit  more  perfect  tbati  Greek, 
more  copious  ihiio  I^tiu,'  400. 

BaoiKl,  founder  of  tbe  Wababee  power» 
2i>U. 

Sayer,  the  caricitufist,  239. 

Schlegers  '  Longuoge  and  Philosophy 
of  th*^  Indians,*  4UU. 

Scoiia  and  Senli^  meant  Ireland  and 
the  lri«h  down  to  the  lOtb  eeutur^, 
47^. 

Seal  (the  Great),  de&crlptjons  of  U  at 
did'erent  periods,  :^34. 

Bemiiie  faintly  of  languagee,  41 B, 

Bewetrs  (Mi^)  *  Prlnclplea  of  Educa- 
tion/ 510. 

Sew  ill  g-uj  a  chine,  its  effect  in  raising 
the  wages  of  ni*edlework»  3"  7. 

Shai^esbury  (Lord  Chancellor  inChtrles 
I       I1/&  reign  h  career  of,  3ltt 

Sbammar,  tribe  of,  19  7> 

Sheffield,  manufacturers  of,  SSfi^^-dry- 
grindcri.  ^.—  fork-grinding  the  most 
deadly  of  all  kuowu  occupatiims,  i'^, 
-^^vcrag<»  age  of  the  grinders  30 
years,  3a:, 

Shire  {the),  a  tributary  of  ll]«  Zam- 
besi, 7* 

SbirmA,  Lake,  7. 

Sieiiietis'a  iQveniion  for  economising 
fuel,  457. 

Smiih's  '  Manoal  of  English  Literature' 
recommetsdt'd  for  girls'  schools,  Stsfl. 

Social  intercourse  in  Eiiglaud,  decline 
of,  180. 

Socmtic  uotioQ  of  gm>d,  1 19— ^tjue^tioa- 

Soofeei,  or  mjstieSf  Eastern,  1B5. 
Speke(Capl*),  doubts  u  ui  his  djs^verjr 

of  the  Eonree  of  the  Nile,  24, 
Sprncei  on  *  Coal,  Smoke,  and  Sev^age*' 

46  L 
Stock tagcrs,  a  small  and  ftlender  Tao«, 

37  ti* 
Si  raw-plait  raanuracture,  373. 
t^StuUb^'E  Introduction  to  the  '  Epistoti^ 

Ctuituarieuses/  36, 


Tanganjika.  Lake,  23. 

Telal,  prince  of  Djebel  Suborner,  \m. 
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TeDDjson'f  '  Enoch  Arden/  58 — his 
occasional  uae  of  sopemataral  means, 
61 '-  example  of  his  descriptive 
rhythms,  62 — the  most  vulnerable 
point  of 'the  poem,  65— its  dramatic 
unity,  67~charge  of  immorality 
refuted,  ih,^-*  Aylmei's  Field  *  a  com- 
parative failure,  68 — *  Sea  Dreams,' 
69— •Northern  Farmer/  71— *  The 
Grandmother,*  72 — *  Tithonus '  finest 
of  his  passages  of  equal  lensth,  t6. — 
experiment  in  translation  of  Homer, 
7*3 — his  self-cnhure,  ib, — estimate  of 
his  poetry,  75— lack  of  Byron's 
energy,  76 — elaboration  of  structure 
and  imitative  rhythms  more  won- 
derful than  those  of  any  other  poet, 
77— contrasted  witli  Mr.  Browning's 
originality  but  imperfect  workman- 
ship, 78 — his  work  compared  with 
Gothic  architecture,  tf>.— charm  and 
propriety  of  his  similes,  i6.  —  his 
heroic  poems  modem  in  their  mean- 
ing, 80. 

Thorpe  ^William  de\  Chief  Jnstice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  condemned  for 
receiving  bribes,  ?J55. 

Todil's  (Dr.),  *  Life  and  Mission  of  St. 
Patrick,'  474 — his  mode  of  acquiring 
the  Irish  language,  i6.    Sev  Patrick. 

Tooke  (Home)  on  the  nature  of  gram- 
matical terminatioufc,  411. 

Trades  Uniona,  despotism  exercised 
by,  544  —  ossassiuation  enforcing 
illegal  tyranny,  i\ — their  tremendous 
power,  545  —  vast  and  increasing 
or<;alli^ati()n,  54G. 

Traillmston,  justices  of,  337 — writs  of, 
;i38. 

Trench's  Dr.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin) 
etymological  inqiiiries,  411. 

TreMlian  (Sir  K.i,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  lk>nchl,  beheaded  and  gib- 
beted, 357. 

Turanian  languagesi,  418. 


Utilitarianism,  its  relation  to  Platonism, 
143. 

V. 

Vandyke's  portraits,  hands  in,  323. 
Vegetable  matter,  chemical  components 
of,  439. 


VtMme,  the  English,  98. 

Velasquex,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  resto- 
rations of.  321. 

Victoria  FaPs  of  the  Zambesi  the  most 
wonderful  waterfall  in  the  world,  16. 

Vinet,  the  greatest  French  Protestant 
writer  of  Uie  century,  93. 

W. 

Wahabee  sect,  history  of  it,  188 — its 
rise,  199— doctrines,  200— execution 
of  iU  chief  Abdallah,  208  —  the 
Wahabee  power  now  firmly  fixed, 
209 — enforcement  of  its  discipline, 
210. 

Wallin's  (Dr.)  account  of  Nejd,  189. 

Wal pole's  (Horace)  •  Hasty  Produc- 
tions,'   158— a  shallow    critic,   323. 

War  of  the  Barons,  a  great  constitu- 
tional epoch,  48. 

Wedgwoods  'Dictionary  of  English 
Etymolog)-,*  4*J5 — injudicious  deriva- 
tions from  imitative  sounds,  426 — 
the  work  recommended,  427. 

Wellington  at  Paris  in  1816,  174. 

Wellsteds  travels  in  Onitin,  187. 

Working-men,  are  they  as  a  class  ex- 
cluded from  the  franchise?  531 — 
ihe  Reform  Bill  would  give  them  a 
majority  in  133  constituencies,  53S 
— working-men  as  depositaries  of 
alisolute  power,  542 — prol»ability  of 
their  poIitic»l  organisation,  547.  '^i-' 
Retbrni,  and  Gladstone. 

Whig  fuuiilies.  parailoxical  position  of 
the  great,  .'54 — lievices  of  the  OIJ 
Whijis  for  defeaiinj:  lieforni,  /:. 

Wright's '/rhouias:  'History  ol  Englanl 
under  the  House  of  Hanover.*  2.1-- 
*  Histor}  of  Caricature  and  Grote>qiie 
in  Literature  and  Art,'  i6.  .^f-.  Cari- 
cature. 

Z. 

Zambesi  and  its  tributaries,  3 — its 
delta  compared  to  that  of  the  Nile, 

j       ib. — rich   in  cotton   and   capable    of 

'  supplying  all  Europe  with  su^ur,  4 — 
parting  of  the  watershed  between  tho 

I       Zambesi  and  the  Nile,  23. 

:  Zend,  the  language  of  the  book  of 
Zoroaster,  4ul. 
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